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THE OCTOBER F1RE-SIDE. 

No.1. 

I know of no recreation more interesting, or 
more tranquillizing to the mind and body, than that 
of going to my books again, when the social month 
of October returns, said my great uncle Zachary ; 
for as my old friend Jonathan Richardson used to 
observe, of all the months in the year, commend 
me to October, for then you have summer days and 
winter evenings. 

Moreover, he used to add, in June, July, August, 
and September, your friends, particularly the artists, 
are rambling about, from the time the town begins 
to thin of your fashionables; some, your limners, to 
the watering places, as at the Bath, and other great 
and populous towns, to paint the faces of their 
patrons ; and the landscape painters, to the Lakes — 
to Wales, and other romantic spots on the isle of 
late, much to their improvement ; whilst the others 
of our friends, who have nothing else to do, are 
running to the sea-side for the recruit of their 
health— to face the coming winter enemy in the 
play-houses, the punch-houses, and what not 
This is a sort of sketch from my great uncle's 
common-place book, and it is much the same now ; 
for, on the return of this tenth month, as the sober 
qnakers term it, our friends begin to flock home- 
ward ; and I know not but us metropolitans might 
well designate it, The Friendly Month. 

Now my great uncle, though of the old school, 
and a bachelor to boot, was as free as any man, 
even the married man, civilized and improved by 
the copartnership of a good wife ; yea, he was as 
entirely free from those crooked prejudices which 
stood in the way of the comfortable fire-side. For, 
said he, to his jocose friend Bonnel Thornton, as 
they took their mutton together withGarrick, at my 
uncle's chambers in the Temple, on St. Crispin, 
25th October, being the first after the accession of 
our late venerable King. How can folks talk of a 
comfortable fire-side, where there is a polished grate 
and no coals ! 

Indeed, 1 can remember more than once dining 
with the worthy man, and eating Michaelmas goose, 
with a cheerful fire in the room ; but it should be 
observed, he always celebrated that feast, old style, 
which again brings us to the tenth of the said com- 
fortable month of October. 



Well ! gentle reader, if my great uncle Zachary, 
with his excellent friends Jonathan Richardson and 
others so long departed, and so dearly prized, so 
rationally enjoyed this Tenth Month, now that it is 
returned once more, and with such a manifestation 
of God's mercy to this island, so long the birth- 
place of the wise and good,— why not enjoy it in 
our day ? 

Yes, the mercy of God to us is great : the times 
seem to have returned to that happy state, that the 
rising generation have heard their grandfathers laud: 
so much — the days of Peace and Plenty, when 
bread is cheap, meat is cheap, and coals are cheap ; 
— when the industrious can find employ, and the 
virtuous poor can sit at their humble board and see 
their children thrive ! 

I cannot endure the month of March, says one ; 
the month of November is horrible, says another. 
Now my great uncle Zachary used to say, I do not 
know that I hare any great preference for any par- 
ticular month, for every one has some attribute that 
brings with it a blessing. 

Monsieur Roquet,* the honest Swiss, was always 
in good humour with the world, and consequently, 
being moreover a virtuous and ingenious man, and 
in health, in good humour with himself. Such a 
man is apt to be the cause of it in others. Poor 
Friar Pinef used to be hipped at the approach of 
November, and constantly complaining at the damps 
and fogs. To be sure, the gloomy atmosphere of 
the eleventh month is the " antipathy of a face 
painter," as Sir Godfrey Kneller was wont to ob- 
serve. So, Pine was complaining of the climate to 
Roquet* at the club at Old Slaughters', which was 
only a step from his painting-room, when the Swiss 
shrugging his shoulders observed, with his original 
naivete, " mine Gote, mine friend Mistare Pines, 
for vot shall you complain alway at the climate of 
England. Vat ! if you have short summare ! is it 
not made amend — have you not the long wintare?" 
— Friar Pine laughed ready to crack his fat sides ; 
and 1 verily believe the oddity of the circumstance, 
which had nothing else to recommend it, cost the 
club another bowl of punch — and another hour of 
watching, to the good ladies at home; to wit, 
Mistress Hogarth, Mistress Hayjnan, Mistress Friar 
Pine, Mistress Garrick, and other worthy dames, 
the wives of these renowned clubbists. 

What a picturesque series would the Twelve 
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Months afford to the pencils of a Turner or Calcott, 
a Constable or a Collins, or to the talents of the four 
conjointly, each taking to himself one of the sea- 
sons. Who would not desire to possess twelve 
cabinet landscapes* composed of the horticultural 
and agricultural attributes of each month — the joint 
labours of worthies like these ? Or peradventure, 
the dilletanti, cognoscenti, connoisseurs, and others, 
whom these matters concern, taking up the thought, 
might ask, " and why not cast about, and find a 
native genius for each month ?" Well ! be.it even 
so, and it please your reverences, so the thing be 
done ; and if it be done, when it be done, it were 
well done if it were done quickly. And more 
quickly would it be done, and better done, by twelve 
than one, or times be strangely altered. 

Thus much being despatched then, gentle reader, 
we have now to name the twelve. Firstly, then, 
there can be no offence in naming Turner, as the 
first Secondly, I would venture to wager a new 
shilling, that nineteen out of twenty already anti- 
cipates Calcott as the second. Be it even so, and 
if it be your pleasure to arrange the following as 
they strike your better judgments, doubtless they 
will be justly marshalled ; whilst I cannot do better 
than by setting them forth alphabetically. Here, 
then followeth the twelve : — 

Calcott, Constable, Cooper, Hoffland, 
Leslie, Linnell, Mulready, Stothard, 
Turner, Ward, Westall, Wilkie. 

Yea, and as many more could be named, could we 
add twelve more months to our calendar. But, 
" all in good time," as good old Pick-a-back was 
wont to say, and Apollo will cut out work for these. 

indeed, as my great uncle Zachary once said to 
George Lambert, J (who by the way was an excellent 
landscape oainter, though now so little known ;) it 
was upon tne same subject, when Hogarth had made 
a drawing, or rather a sketch, of a shepherd-boy,§ 
for one of his little pastoral pictures, entitled May, 
—for George was no hand at painting figures — " I 
like your theme" said my great uncle ; " I wish 
some of you notable designers would give us the 
characteristics of the months — their very names, as 
handed down to us from those picturesque Saxon 
ancestors of ours, convey agreeable and rural 
associations, which conjure up pictures before the 
imagination." 

I cannot divine how you mav feel upon this 
subject, eentle reader, but somehow, I never dip 
into the history of the Saxon times but I think of 



uncle Zachary's designation, " The Picturesque 
Saxons." In short, every thing Anglo-Saxon from 
my earliest days has been music to my ears, and 
painting to my eyes. 

Who, indeed, that has any Picturesque blood in 
his veins, said my facetious old friend Captain 
Grose, who indeed would not go ten miles out of 
the road to see an Anglo-Saxon monument of art, 
whether in the shape of a church, or a porch, or 
even a window, with its zig-zag frieze ? Though, 
alas ! Dr. James Bentham, and that still more 
illustrious antiquary Thomas Gray, have been wont 
to tell us— (would I could prove they were wrong, 
for all my respect for their memories) — that " most 
of what we have taken for Anglo-Saxon is Anglo- 
Norman /" My stars ! — but to the point, we know 
they named the months — and thus they were 
named:— 

THE SAXON MONTHS. 
January was named JEfteb-yula, or, after 
Christmas. 

February, Sol-monath, from the returning sun. 
March, Rhede, or Reth-monath, rough or 
rugged month. 

April, Easter-monath, from a Saxon goddess 
(Easter). 

May, Tri-milchi, from the custom of milking 
thrice a day. 

June, Sere-monath, the meads in bloom. 
August, Weod-monath, from the luxuriance 
of weeds. 

September, ILbrfest-monath, the harvest 
month. 

October, Winter-fylleth, winter approaching 
with the October full moon. 

November, Blot-monath, from the blood of 
cattle killed for store. 

December, Midwinter-monath. 
There is extant a Saxon manuscript, a sort of 
English Georgics, with drawings, describing the 
rural occupations of each month, which nearly 
correspond with the agricultural and horticultural 
seasons of the present time. 

In the portfolios of the collector too, may be 
found etchings and engravings of the months by 
various of the Dutch and Flemish masters. A very 
curious set was in the possession of the late Samuel 
Shelley, the miniature painter of worthy memory, 
at least two hundred years old ; among which was 
the rural occupation of hiving of bees, wherein was 
represented good housewives tinging of brass pans, 
and the men with the hives, having their faces 
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raided with wired masks. The scenes were all 
aid in villages or their immediate vicinity. 

How pretty a moral is wrapt in the artless and 
picturesque description of the Twelve Months, 
as said to be printed in the reign of Henry VII. in 
a Sarum black-letter missal. 

JANUARIU3. 
The fyrtt rix true* of mannes byrth and aftge, 
May well be compared to Janyure 
For in this mooeth is no strengeth nor courage 
More than in a cfaylde of the aege of six yere. 

FEBRUARIUS. 
The other six yeres is like February 
Io the end thereof beguyneth the Sprynge 
That tyme Chyldrwi is moost apt and redy 
To receyre cbastysement nurture and lernynge. 

MARTIUS. 
March betokeneth the six yeres ibllowynge 
Arayeng the ertbe with pleasaunt rerdure 
That season youth thought for nothynge 
And wotbout thought dooth his sporte and pleasure. 

APRILIS. 
The next six yere maketh four and twenty 
And figured is to joly Aprill 
That tyme of pleasures man hath most plenty 
Fresh and lonying his liastes to ful/yll. 

MAIU8. 
As in the moneth of Maye all tbyng in mygth 
So at thirty yeres man is in chyef lyking 
Pleasaunt and lustie 10 every mamnes sygtn 
In beaute and strengibe to women pleasyng. 

JUNIUS 
In June all tbyng falleth to rypeuesse 
And so dooth man at thirty-six yere olde 
And studyeth for to aequyre rychetse 
And taketb a wyfe to keepe bis nouseholde. 

JULIUS. 
At forty yere of aege or elle* nerer 
Is ony man endewed with wysdome 
For than forgth bis mybt fiiyleth ev er 
As in July doth every blossome. 

AUGUSTUS. 
The goodes of the ertbe is gadered evermore 
In August so at forty-eight yere 
Man ought to gather some goodes in store 
To susteyne aege that then draweth nere. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Let no man thynke for to gather plenty 
Tf at fifty-four yere be have none 
Mo more than yf his barne were empty 
In September when all the oorne is gone. 

OCTOBER. 

By Octobre betokenyth sixty yere 
Tbai aege hastely dooth man assayle 
Tf he have outgb than it dooth appere 
To lyve foyetly after his travayle. 



NOVEMBER. 
When man is at sixty-six yere olde 
Which lykened is to bareyne Novembre 
He waxetb unwekly sekely and cold 
Than his soule beltb is time to remember. 

DECEMBER. 
The yere by Deoembre taketb bis ende 
And *o doeth man at threescore and tjrtdve 
Nature with aege wyll hym on menage sende 
Too' tyme is come that be must go bymselve. 

* Monsieur Roquet, an enamel painter, a writer upon the 
state of the Fine Ails in England, and particular friend of 
Hogarth. 

f Robert Edge Pine, the historical painter, dubbed Friar 
Pine, from toe circumstance of having stood to bis friend 
Hogarth for the friar in the celebrated Picture of the Gates of 
Calais. He lived in St. Martin's Lane. 

I George Lambert, scene painter to the Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Playhouse, and to the original Theatre in Covent 
Garden ; and the founder of the celebrated Beef Steak 
Club. 

§ This sbepberd-boy, is engraved in Ireland's Hogarth. 



THE 

LIFE AND OPINIONS 



OF 

OLD PICK-A-BACK, 

The Crazf Usher of our School, 
BEING A R1GHTE MERRY RHAPSODYB 

OF TUB VILLAGE OF 

Now, as it sometimes happeneth, that the best 
of memories are at a loss touching the recollection 
of proper names, and as the good folks of our village 
were many, of whom old Pick-a-back was wont to 
speak, and oftentimes symbolically : moreover, as 
Silly-crow, his pedantic friend, was given to droll- 
ing, and he, too, will make a figure among the good 
folks of Occum-Rogus : as a leader, it may be well 
to print the dramatis persons, or at least the 
principal characters, of this once populous village— 

AS FOLLOWETH. 

Geoffry Merryweather, (alias Semico- 
lon,) Master of the Free-school. 
Old Pick-a-back, First Usher. 
Charity Pope, his Housekeeper. 
Silly-crow, Assistant Usher, (the Pedant) 
Willy-wool, the Parish Clerk. 
Tibby Plantagenet, the Barber Surgeon. 
Simeon Todd, the Cooper. 
Old Crook, the Sexton. 
Christian Goodacre, the Farmer. 
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Roger Furmety, the Miller. 
Caleb Keepsake, yclep'd the Honest Lawyer 
of Occum-Rogus. 
Epiphany Gotobed, the Apothecary. 
Kit Maul, the Bone-setter. 
Serjeant Gourlay, the Innkeeper. . 
Job Crook, the Farrier. 
Purity Kidd, the Carpet Weaver. 
Latimer Parish, the White Smith. 
Diggory Duck, the Maltster. 
Matthew Overcast, the Wool-comber. 
Jonas Foot, the Fuller. 
Cricket Hornbuckle, the Feltmonger. 
Dame Patience Church, the Midwife. 
Gammer Goose, the School-mistress. 
Michy Cuckoo-spittle, the Bachelor. 
Grim, the Chimney-sweeper. 
Mother Hornspoon, the Witch — and others. 

CHAPTER I. 

Old Pick-a-back, you may be pleased to know, 
was before my time, usher of. the Free-school of 
our ancient village, and resided, when he was at 
home, with only Charity Pope, his faithful house- 
keeper, and Chitty-bob, his favourite cat, in the 
little parsonage, at the back side of the bead-house, 
looking into the churchyard. This, comfortably 
furnished, and with a library, heir-looms of the 
place, he enjoyed rent free, by favour of the, resi- 
dent vicar, that holy man, who was a pattern for all 
parish priests. 

At the back side of the parsonage again, lived his 
worthy neighbour Caleb Keepsake, attorney at law, 
almost as good a man, mirabile dictu, as the vicar 
himself. They, the aforesaid crazy usher, and this 
said honest lawyer, were inseparables ; and many a 
tale delectable to hear, have I heard Old Silly-crow 
relate of Pick-a-back, and Charity Pope, and 
lawyer Keepsake, and Chitty-bob , the black velvet 
puss — yea, she was shining soft and velvet-y, as 
our best pall, quoth Willy Wool, and ne'er a kitten 
born off purring Chitty-bob, was ever known to 
want a place. 

I never can forget our ancient school — 'twas old 
indeed, coeval with the date of great Sir Simon's 
monument, the noble knight who fought for the 
first Harry Tudor, at famous Bosworth Field. He 
founded it, and Old Pick-a-back would have been 
master of the venerable old-fashioned seminary, 
had he lived long enough, having been promised the 
reversion from the right worthy descendants of the 
founder, for more than sixty years, only that Geoffry 



Merryweather, the master for the time being, hap- 
pening, as Old Pick-a-back was wont to say, to be 
of the blood of the Parrs on one side, and of the 
blood of the Jenkins's on the other, the far-famed 
Longevities and Kill-me-nots ; or to speak plainly, 
only that Old Merryweather was yet living, at one 
hundred and one, hale and hearty into the bargain, 
when the grey-headed usher was only ninety-nine, 
and beginning to bend with age. 

" I am not impatient for the reversion of the 
school," said the contented usher, smiling all the 
while. " 1 can wait, God knows." " All in good 
time," quoth Silly-crow. This escaped him about six 
months before his death. " But it doth vex me," 
said he, " to see old Semicolon strap the urchins with 
so stout an arm, whilst I, alas ! can scarcely hold a 
steady hand to nib a goose quill." Moreover, lat- 
terly poor Pick-a-back got rigid somewhere about 
the knees, and could not run up the Windmill-hill 
as he was wont, to win the wager, although the 
boys gave their old playmate a start of full ten yards, 
or thirty feet 

Neither were his eyes altogether so good as he 
could wish; and so he told the squire the last 
Sunday he was seen at church : 'twas Easter-tide, 
when last the holy chalice touched his pious lips, 
for Pick-a-back had ever been a Godly man. Ipse, 
a Godlier than ego. " I myself," quoth Silly-crow, 
who wept at Pick-a-back's bed foot, as he sat 
scratching the pole of Chitty-bob, then about to be 
the late worthy usher's orphan cat; whispering, 
" I'll be a foster father to thee, pretty puss." 

" It was strange" enow, quoth Silly-crow, when 
he one night was smoking before the parlour fire, 
long after ipse he himself became the master of the 
school. " 'Twas strange that Mistress Patience Pope, 
whom he, the worthy Silly-crow, took special care 
of in her dotage, and Lawyer Keepsake, and whis- 
kered worn-out Chitty-bob, should all have given 
up the ghost, at the same hour, upon the self-same 
night But things more wondrous far than these 
were apt to happen in Occum-Rogus," quoth Old 
Silly-crow. " But why the owls made such a special 
rout that night — Te-whit, tee-who-o-o-o — I never 
could divine, unless it were to scream a requiem to 
Chitty-bob, the paragon of mousers." 

" Time was, your reverence," said Pick-a-back, 
while talking to the squire ; " time was I could write 
the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments with- 
in a silver penny's space ; but somehow my eyes are 
not now what they were. I cannot read your pearl 
type comfortably without a glass." " He would not 
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have been cut off so soon, perchance, 9 ' said the mas- 
ter of the free-school, " but for his own wayward 
will ;" and this was plausible enough, for many of 
the ancients of the village used to shake their heads, 
particularly Master Maul, the bone-setter, a man 
who doctor'd for the rheumatiz, when Pick-a-back 
would up to his knees be seen at the mill-tail, at even- 
tide, routing for minnow bait, along with our boys. 
Even Old Bull-rush, thorough varment as he was, 
the ancient poacher, as he waxed old, walked by the 
maxims of Doctor Maul, and kept his feet warm 
when he reached four score. 

But our Old Pick-a-back could never do enough 
for our boys. It was kindness in his official, as 
well as demi-official capacities, that acquired him 
the appellation Pick-a-back. 

Know then, it happened " many years agone," as 
Prudence Pope was used to say, the homely touch, 
Old Menyweather ordered Pick-a-back to horse a 
boy for robbing of an orchard. The magistrate him- 
self laid the complaint, who was an illconditioned 
hunx, as all the country knew. The Usher pleaded 
for the delinquent, for flogging was not much in 
vogue at Occum Rogus's School. " Flog the jack- 
anapes,'* quoth Justice Doodle, (he was descended 
of the Doodles of Flint Hall,) " or I'll trounce him 
at the Quarter Sessions." So the Usher was con- 
strained to the unwilling office of horsing the cul- 
prit, by the peremptory mandate of his worship. 
The urchin had received some half-dozen strokes of 
M er r y w eather's rod, and bellowed out most lustily, 
when all the dogs without set up a howling. 
" Aye, the dogs, kind hearts," quoth Patience 
Pope, «• if it be not profane to say so of dumb 
brutes, who cannot bear to hear the cries of human 
woe." But our Usher was a match for Squire 
Doodle. Ffegs, how prompt he was, at paying off 
a trick in kind* Away he shot, the urchin on" his 
back, right though the market place — 'twas market 
day — and as he ran, set up a hue-and-cry — Here 
comes the flogging justice ; by which strange crazy 
prank, the boy escaped with less than half a whip- 
ping, and his Worship Doodle was dubbed Justice 
Flogger, until his dying day, at least so saith my 
chronicle. 

frolic, though as well it might, had 
Fates, who seemed to clap their 
all that happ'd at Occum-Rogus 
This frolic, then, had nearly gone to 
jpt our friendly Usher clean cashiered; but the 
fathers of the boys, or rather, as Patience Pope 
declared upon her dying bed, the mothers of tne 




boys, held conclave on the case, and came to this 
determination, without a dissentient voice, and what 
is more, without dissension, saith mine authority, 

THAT OUT THE USHER SHOULD NOT GO. ** And 

much, / question," quoth Silly-crow to Lawyer 
Keepsake, " with .deference due to your better 
head-piece, if the question of his ejectment could 
have been carried into force, against this motherly 
dictum, by the Lord Chancellor himself." Thus 
our good-hearted Usher purchased the title Pick-a- 
back. 

" Never can I forget his funeral," quoth Silly- 
crow, " that was the point of time, the climax — 
note ye, your reverences. It was when the vicar, 
looking you as one of the pictured saints, with 
awful voice, gave, Earth to earth, Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust, and the loose clods returned a dank 
and deathy sound from the coffin of beloved Pick- 
a-back. It was then that all our boys, good boys, 
burst simultaneously into tears. 

" 'Tis piteous to see the aged weep for youth cut 
off i'the bud, but it seems natural enough, fond 
hope frustrate, and what not. It moveth me much 
more to see youth weeping at the grave of old age, 
I know not why," quoth Silly-crow. •* May be, 
it hath more of what your gentle-folk call sentiment 
Something, I trow, angelical about it." 

" Didst see my gentle master laid low ? ah, well 
a-day!" quoth Patience Pope. " Good hap, for 
aught we know, his blessed spirit saw the sight. 
For Grim, the chimney-sweeper be said to walk 
o'nights, why not then, one so good as he, who 
ne'er did no one wrong ? I would not be presump- 
tuous, but all fell out, nor more nor less, just as 
dear master could have wished. * Peace to his righ- 
teous bones." 

" Poor Master Pick-a-back," said Master Maul, 
the bone-setter, the next evening at the village 
club. " Of the fifty and two scholars, forty and nine 
took a last look, down his deep pit-hole, through 
their misty eyes, as tho'f he'd been their great 
grandsire," (wiping a tear from his own ;) " and 
the other three, biggish boys too, cried at home bj 
the school fire, with grief and the belly-ache, from 
eating green gooseberries, while sickening for the 
meazles. But there is no such thing as clouting 
old heads upon young shoulders, sure enow. Boys 
will be boys, and as good Queen Bess, of pious 
memory, once said to Roger Ascham — Who the 
devil, Master Roger, would keep a school !" 

" I trow!" quoth Silly-crow, " never were such 
bookish folks as we of our tovrfe* Tkv* t»KK& *$\ 
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the parsonage library, whither — thither, * all who 
run may read.' Physic, Chimrgery, and Polemics. 
O the wise-acres of Occum-Rogus !" 

Old Pick-a-back was an universal genius, as the 
squire himself used to aver, and ought to have been 
president of a college. This was the burden of his 
song at the Quarter Sessions, when his worship was 
appealing for an addition to the old Usher's salary. 
The funds were rich enough, I wot 

" Very fine talking, your Worship," answereth 
Pick-a-back, with a modest bow. " What do they 
teach at your Universities, save Latin and Greek." 
Mark you, gende reader, this was the good squire, 
not old grampus Doodle, the other magistrate ; he 
would not put out his crutch to save a sinking saint 
from drowning. 

Now Pick-a-back taught his good boys, those 
who had ever so little a modicum of wit, something 
of every thing. By which token, quoth Silly-crow, 
" our Occum-Rogus scholars know nothing." But 
Silly-crow knew better, he was a wag. 

" We have given to the world one circumnaviga- 
tor," said Master Merryweather, reckoning on his 
fingers. " That's one," (moth Silly-crow; " and 
two first rate mathematicians." " That maketh 
three," quoth the under usher. " And one incom- 
parable, almost incomprehensible, metaphysician," 
" which maketh four." Master Merryweather 
dealt in long words, it was his pride, it was his 
foible. " Mirabillissimum !" Thus the worthy 
Merryweather would proceed, bragging of his dis- 
ciples, painters, poets, soldiers, sailors, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, and divines, thougn to lower 
the fond old prater a peg or two, sly Silly-crow 
would add, " He was no Kneller, nor he a Pope, 
nor t'other a Marlborough, nor this man a Hawke, 
nor that man a Sydenham, nor the next a Bacon, 
nor your trader a Gresham, nor your parson a Til- 
lotson." " Pox take you," Old Merryweather 
would exclaim : " What then ! but they were all 
good members of the Common weal !" 

A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod ; 
And— An honest man's the noblest work of God 

And it became a proverb—" Occum-Rogus, where 
dwellelh none but honest men." 



THE SOCIAL DAY. 

LONG-LOOK'D-FOR, COMB AT LAST ! 



A homely saying this ; but when the said Long- 
'ooked-for really comes, and empties his travelling 
budget, the question is, what have we here ? ana 



sometimes, lo! Old Expectation, putting up his 
spectacles again in shagreen case, will shrugging 
say, I' faith, Long-look? d-f or might as well have 
slaid at home. 

Even so with our contemporary Mr. Peter Coxe 
—his promised volume — so long looked for — lo ! 
it is come at last ; and then, no sooner come, than 
many a paper-knife was quick in requisition, by 
hosts of friendly hands. 

44 Indeed, this is a handsome book," quoth one ; 
" and verily worth waiting; for," rejoined another. 
" And I rejoice," exclaimed a third, " that I 
subscribed for a large-paper copy." " Welcome, 
Linco— welcome home!" 

It is something though, my worthy author, to live 
in days like these, when a world of patrons can be 
pricked down upon the card, with four guineas, 
set off against their honoured names for a large- 
paper copy. 

It is something, too, to add, that this noble 
spirit of patronage has been well bestowed. For 
we have lived to hail the epoch, when the British 
press gives birth to the most admired illustrated 
books of any press in Christendom : and this we 
owe not to the munificence of a Leo— or a Louis le 
Grand — but to Public Spirit, and National Taste ; 
to an enlightened age ; the long-looked- for, the so 
devoutly-wished, and the now consummated, flowing 
from a source the more to be prized as the most 
likely to last 

The subject which our author has chosen, bears 
upon the very face of it a title to our regard. The 
Social Day; The very word conveys pleasurable 
associations — it is national. 

We are surrounded by a social neighbourhood ; 
we live on very social terms with the Appinghams 
at the manor-house, and the Coddringtons at the 
grove, with the commodores at the hall, and the 
vicars at the moat-house : yes, we are on a social 
footing with all the parish, said the three spinster- 
sisters, worthy ladies. Then, thither will I retire, 
said their good old uncle from Bombay. Ah ! 
girls, there is no region upon earth like old England ; 
and the grey-headed warrior is gone to add another 
to their social circle. 

This little fiction, perad venture, is the sense in 
which our author uses the word ; and, by way of 
illustration, introduces his readers to a family, a 
few miles from town, which may be regarded as a 
picture, or specimen of a class, that seems almost 
peculiar lo our soil— one, of the many, who tenant 
the villas, so beautifully sprinkled over our land- 
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scapes ; such as you may behold from every hill, 
within a certain circuit of every city and populous 
town, all over our heaven-protected isle. 

In this family prevails, as happy a domestic 
government as the wisest moral philosopher might 
approve— enough of wealth to purchase all that 
can be wanted in its sphere, and an application of 
that wealth that mixes elegance with comfort, and 
makes home the seat of all the social virtues. The 
theme is good. 

It is not often in this commercial bustling city, 
— is it, my worthy Mister Alderman? — that we 
beguile an hour in social chat over our wine, either 
in Austin-friars, or in Tokeuhouse-yard, or within 
ten minutes* walk o' the Change, and sit beside a 
poet ? one, too, who had his education at a desk, 
where ledgers were the books, and invoices %and 
almanacks the only framed graphic works, to deco- 
rate the ink-splashed walls! But the more rare, 
the higher the biddings with works of art ; and it 
would be no news to tell in the great city of Trin- 
nobantes, that our poet was one, who, rather late 
in life, shut up his city ledger, the gallant bachelor, 
and opened an account with the Muses — ladies; 
who rarely go a shopping so far east But, " let 
us to business," as they say at Lloyds. 

First, then, The Social Day is printed in a hand- 
some octavo volume, and is composed of three 
cantos, each canto having a vignette, and most of 
the leading subjects of the poem being illustrated 
by an engraved design, with an appropriate quota- 
tion from the rhymes. 

And here the genii of the arts, whether to tempt 
another adventurer from the commercial desk, to 
embark upon the precarious sea of literature, or as 
a reward for the hold enterprise of him, the last 
that made the poetic voyage, (for certain they have 
interposed their kind offices,) for never more inge- 
nious, nor more friendly hands, were yet employed 
to offer help to any sister art, nor laboured with a 
more generous zeal, to bring his poetic bark safely 
to anchor. Almost all the designs, taken for The 
Social Day, were offerings, painted con amore by 
the author's social friends, and presented by each 
in testimony of his particular esteem. 

Of the friendship of such distinguished artists, 
who might not well feel proud ? *Tis good to hold 
such friends— 'tis better to deserve them. Our 
author has not been wanting in acknowledgment, 
hating bknoned forth the deed in grateful numbers ; 
yes, in prose as well as verse. 

As the Somerset-House Miscellany humbly look- 



eth forward to become an annual record of the 
Fine Arts, a description of the merit of the 
prints that adorn The Social Day come more legi- 
timately under its consideration, than the merits of 
its rhymes ; hence, our pages will rather dwell 
upon the graphic excellencies of the work, than its 
poetic beauties. We shall presume sometimes to 
offer our opinions somewhat critically upon Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving, feeling 
ourselves more competent to speak upon those 
matters. But, touching: the Art Poetic, we shall 
leave the critical chair in undisturbed possession of 
those enlightened scholars, whose rhetorical supe- 
riority is acknowledged no less by ourselves than by 
the rest of his Majesty's good subjects, who daily 
improve by their weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
lucubrations. 

Prefixed to Mr. Peter Coxe's elegant volume is- a 
portrait of Mr. Peter Coxe. This, courteous reader, 
if you should happen not to know the worthy poet, 
is, as near as may be, to what he would say of him- 
self. And lest you should not know the author, 
nor have chanced to see his book, we offer to open 
it for you, and there you mav read, by way of apo- 
logy for the appearance of the said portrait, or 
rather to deprecate the censure of the cynic, or the 
waggery of the wags, upon the score of his vanity, 
he writes a few lines, and ends in the good-humoured 
and playful words of Taylor, the water poet — 

'* There's many a bead stands for a sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ?" 

MY GREAT UNCLE ZACHARY'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 



These following scraps, upon almost every sub- 
ject, were collected by my great uncle Zachary, the 
retired trader, of whom there is some account in 
Wine and Walnuts. They were copied out in a 
fair hand by the worthy old citizen, between the 
year 1730 and 17S0, in the course of his multi- 
farious reading, and are half bound in fifty thin 
folios, being one for every year— ending in 1780, 
the memorable epoch of the riots, and of his 
death. Many of these curious scraps are accom- 
panied with his own remarks, to which are added 
some notes by, gentle reader, his surviving nephew, 
and your very respectful servant, 

E. Hardcastle. 
introduction. 

To begin, God is the best foundation that can be 
laid, as testifieth both by experience, example, and 
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consent of ancient, sacred, and prophane writers. 
After which president, in that little 1 purpose, do 
I ask myself, a follower, that I may begin more 
orderly, proceed more decently, and end more pro- 
fitably ; wherein thus I proceed : 

I. In Divine Propositions. 

Q. What is the most ancient of all things? 

A. God ; — because he hath no beginning. 

Q. Wherein doth he most manifest himself? 

A. In the Scriptures — the herald of his truths, 
and the witnesses of his mercies. 

Q. Wherefore are the Holy Scriptures, containing 
the mystery of man's salvation, folded up by God 
in such obscurity and darkness, as sometimes Maxi- 
milian the emperor, in the first of his eight questions 
to the learned abbot Tritemius, demanded ? 

A. The Holy Scriptures, unless they be read with 
tHat spirit by which it is believed to be written, by 
the inspiration of God's spirit, for the direction of 
man's life, and that with humility, and desire to 
know and be governed by it, cannot be understood, 
but remain as a dead letter in the efficacy 

thereof. 

Concerning whom, yet further St. Gregory saith, 
though they have of themselves that height and 
depth, wherein their mystery may exercise the 
wisdom of the learned ; yet have they also that 
easiness and plainness — that the simple may be 
comforted and taught; being in themselves' 
that wonderful river, both shallow and deep, 
wherein the lamb may wade, and the elephant may 



swim. 



Of whose death St. Austin thus speaketh further. 
The Holy Scriptures are thus written, that by their 
height the proud may be abased, as with their easi- 
ness the simple may be comforted : adding, that it 
is our dulness of capacity that they seem so hard to 
us, and the veil ot our hearts, which cannot be 
removed, unless by him which hath the key of 
David, which opens where no man shuts, and shuts 
and no man opens, which only can open that sealed 

book. 

And, therefore, God hath not wrapped up these 
high mysteries of Scripture in such obscurity, as 
envying man's knowledge, but that the study and 
industry of man might be more profitably exercised. 

Hence no man ought to be too much dejected, 
that he cannot understand every mystery therein, for 
that there are some things that to be ignorant of, 
though they may somewhat subject thy presumption, 
will not endanger thy salvation. 

Possess thyself ^th patience, knowing that 



whilst we are in this mortal flesh, we can perceive 
but as in a mirrour : yet, that hereafter we shall be 
translated to a higher academy, where God himself 
shall be our school-master, and then we shall see 
him as he is, where all shadows vanish, and the 
substance only is embraced ; where, being ascended, 
we shall know the truth of all, either argued or 
debated of in this sublunary region, where we live 
in the midst of doubts ! 

Q. What are those three conjunctions, the like 
whereof never can, nor never shall be done again, 
upon the face of the earth ? 

A. Three works, three conjunctions hath that 
omnipotent Majesty made in the assumption of our 
flesh, wonderfully singular, and singularly wonder- 
ful, even such as the very angels were amazed at : 

1. Conjunction of God and Man. 

2. Of a mother and a virgin. 

3. Of faith, and the heart of man to believe this. 

03* The pious simplicity of these divine propo- 
sitions (writes my good old uncle) induced me to 
copy them oftentimes, and to send them to several 
young people, the sons and daughters of my friends, 
together with a new shilling as a new-year* 8 gift. 
I copied them from a little volume published a 
century and a half since. 

SCRAP II. 

Q. To what is an hypocrite most fitly compared ? 

A. To a candle, that carries a fair light, or shews 
to others, but wastes itself for his vain glory to the 
socket: besides, every hypocrite is said to have 
the voice of Jacob, but the hands of Esau. 

Q. Whether were the heathen gods, or heathen 
men more antient ? 

A. Certainly the men that made the gods. 

Q. In what place was it that the roaring of the 
lion pierced all the ears of the world ? 

A. In Noah's ark* 

It is storied of ft icholar of St. Austine, that 
came to him to be instructed in some points of 
divinity, to whom the father gave him this lesson to 
learn perfectly : I say I will look to my ways, 

THAT I OFFEND NOT WITH MY TONGUE. That 

the scholar having received, departed from him, 
and returned no more until the end of nineteen 
years; and being asked by his master why he came 
not again in so long time, he answered, — the lesson 
was so hard, he had not learned it, although so long 
studied it: and all this to show the infinite 
depth of God and his mysteries; which, like 
veins of silver, the deeper they are searched into, 
the richer they are found. 
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Q. What kind of men are most rare in the king- 
dom of heaven ? 

A. Some say, hypocrites : for when Christ threat- 
ens destruction to the wicked, he saith, Their por- 
tion shall he with hypocrites. 

Some say, usurers ; hut the German proverb saith, 
princes ; which are rare in heaven, as venison in 
a poor man's kitchen: hut this is always to he 
understood of wicked and irreligious princes. 

Touching the old error of roan having one rib 
less than woman, says mine author, after discussing 
the point For that rib which Eve was formed of 9 
was peculiarly made by God to that purpose: 
neither was it a bare bone, but had flesh likewise. 
And therefore, since from earth, and the slime of 
that earth, and from a bone from that earth, all 
posterities are descended — though some be rich, and 
some be poor, &c. ; yet they are all but of one 
metal and descent-* 

Amrea nobilitas luteam si vestiat ollam, 
Nen ideo sequitur, hanc minus esse lutum. 

If gokjen titles gild an farthbw pot, 
That it's lees earth for that, it follows not. 

SCRAP in. 

Q. Is there a difference of prerogative amongst 
stones? 

A. It is answered, there is. 

For the stone in the altar hath more honour than 
the stone in the street. 

For the one is kneeled unto, and the other is 
trodden on by the feet. 

Q. Which are the most precious stones for men's 



A. The two round millstones of the busy mill, 
Of which one stirs not, t'other ne'er lies still. 

Q. Who are the most merry, most free, the most 
mad, and the most blessed, here ? 

A. The most merry, aas^Bomish priests ; for they 
aw when others u>e«p,— «fte, b°th be/ore they die, 
and after they are dead. Who so merry as they ? 

The most free, are your physicians, that are 
licenced to kill without punishment ; so that what 
is death to others by statute law, is gain to them ! 

The most mad, are your nice grammarians, that 
squabble and fight about vowels— -for air and sound 
—and with as much bitternesse as the Turks 
agunst the Rhodes ! 

The fourth are the poor, that are blessed; to 
which I incline— though, with Agar (saith mine 
author) I pray to give me neither poverty nor riches, 
bat contentedness. 



Though Ovid could say concerning their blessed- 



Nou tamen h<ec tanti est, pauper us esse vetim. 

Though blessings be lor them in store, 
To be their hbib I'd not be poor. 

[These selections to be continued in a regular 
series.] 



POPE THE POET— HIS LOVE FOR PAINTING. 



It would appear strange to an eminent poet, 
were he sitting at table with an eminent painter, 
and conversing on the arts, to discover that he had 
no taste for poetry ; why should it not appear 
equally strange, said Old rick-a-back, " to meet 
with a poet who had no relish for painting ?" 

Pope, whose sweet numbers first taught us the 
musical capacities of our native tongue, whose 
verses are all harmony, had no regard for the 
"concordance of sweet sounds" yet he had an 
affection for one other sister art, being occasionally 
so enamoured with making of pictures, as to leave it 
doubtful, sometimes even for months together, whe- 
ther he preferred the study of poetry or painting. 

Milton loved music, and cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of musicians; so did Dryden, many of whose 
lyric effusions were written expressly for musical 
composition. Dr. Johnson cared neither for music 
nor painting. Is it not passing strange, that men 
like these, who could describe the passions and 
feelings, and the general and particular appear- 
ances of nature, with such pathos, exhibiting, as 
they did, all things to other men's perceptions, 
with such superior perception, teaching others how 
to see and to feel in one art, yet should be indif- 
ferent to another, or all the others, and remain 
unmoved at those works of genius that affected 
the minds of other men to admiration and wonder ? 
But such things are ! quoth Old Pick-a-back. But 
why?— Why that is for your reasoning philoso- 
phers a metaphysical bone to pick, and past my 
ken. 

To return, then, to Mr. Alexander Pope; he 
really loved painting for its own sake, and worked, 
and daubed, and be-devilled his canvas as invete- 
rately as though he had been labouring in earnest 
for a seat in that society of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, which had been talked of neing 
called into being from the time of the enlightened 
Charles the First to the reign of his most gracious 
Majesty George the First, and onwards, whict^ 
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alas ! was all talk, until our good old King took 
the matter in hand — and then — why of that here- 
after. 

Congeniality of pursuit bringeth men oftentimes 
strangely together. A certain forbidding Lord 
Chancellor had taken it into his head, in a mo- 
ment of relaxation, to plant a patch of turnips : 
an honest little farmer, hard by, was hoeing tur- 
nips ; they got acquainted one foggy morning, by 
short question and answer, during the suspension 
of a mutual fit of coughing, and became suddenly 
sworn friends, and swore roundly at each other, 
without ceremony, hail, fellow, well met, in neigh- 
bourly frankness, until my Lord Chancellor hap- 
pening to die, as my informant sayeth, there ended 
their acquaintance. Many friendships suddenly 
contracted have ended only in death. What I am 
about to relate is not so strange. 

Mister Alexander Pope met Sir Godfrey Kneller 
— they talked of painting ; fifteen minutes was 
equal to seven years* acquaintance, and the poet 
used to go and gossip of a morning with the 
painter, as we may suppose Sir Walter Scott is 
used to drop in upon Sir Henry Raeburn :* that is, 
if he, the said Sir Walter, be fond of pictures, 
which one could guess he may — painting so natu- 
rally, so masterly, so sweetly, so Shakspeare-like 
as he does with his goose-quill— or the more is 
the pity. 

Painters, particularly your clever ones, from 
time immemorial, have been famed as humourists, 
of whose wit and waggeries my great uncle Zachary 
could relate you a notable history. How many 
lively sallies, delectable to relate, passed between 
these distinguished geniuses in Sir Godfrey's study. 
The painter gave the poet a picture, and: the poet 
returned the compliment in a copy of verses. I 
wish it were the custom to offer gifts in kind. 

But Pope's intimacy with the picture-makers 
was not confined to Sir Godfrey Kneller, he had 
a great crony in Charles Jervas, they were inse- 
parable ; and his friendship for the worthy Jonathan 
Richardson, of Queen-square, was no less lasting ; 
of whom, and it please your worships, we will 
have a gossip hereafter. 

His frienaship for Jervas commenced early in 
life. A contemporary, who knew his history well, 
observes, " He (Pope) took delight when a child 
in drawing, and afterward having had masters for 
that purpose, made a tolerable good progress soon.*' 
His letter to his dearly beloved John Gay, dated 
August 23, 1713, will best express how meanly 



he thought of his first essays in the sister art, after 
having his eyes opened to the superior merits of 
painting by his friend Jervas. 

" Dsar Sir,— Just as I received yours I was set down to 
write to yon, with some shame that I bad so long deferred 
it. But I can hardly repent my neglect, when it gives me 
the knowledge bow little you insist upon ceremony, and 
how much a greater share in your memory I have than I 
deserve. I hare been near a week Id London, where I am 
like to remain till I become, by Mr. Jervas*s help, Eiegans 
formarum spectator. I begin to discover beauties that 
were, till now, imperceptible to me. Every corner of an 
eye, or turn of a nose or ear, the smallest degree of light 
or shade on a cheek or in a dimple, have charms to distract 
me. I no longer look upon Lord PloutibU as ridiculous 
for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow, (as 
the Plain Dealer has it,) but lam in some danger even from 
the ugly and disagreeable, since they may nave their retired 
beauties in one part or oiber about them. You may guess 
in how uneasy a state I am, when every day the perform- 
ances of others appear more beautiful and excellent, and 
my own more despicable. 1 have thrown away three Dr. 
Swifts, each of which was once my vanity; two Lady 
Bridgewaters, a Duchess of Montague, half a dosen Earls, 
and one Knight of the Garter ; I have crucified Christ over 
again in effigy, and made a Modem* as old as her mother 
St. Anne. Nay, what is yet more miraculous, I have 
rivalled St. Luke himself in painting; and as it is said an 
angel came and finished his piece, so you would swear the 
Devil put the last band to mine, it is so begrimed and 
smutted. However, I comfort myself with a Christian re- 
flection that I have not broken the commandment, for my 
pictures are not the likeness of any thing in heaven above, 
or in the earth below, or in the waters under the earth. 
Neither wiU any body adore or worship them, except the 
Indian* should get a sight of them, who tell us they wor- 
ship certain pagods, or idols, purely for their ugliness/' 

How it happened that the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
restless and ndgetty as he was known to be, and a 
grudger of time to any idle purpose, could afford 
his sittings to Pope for three portraits, no one has 
yet been vain enough to account for, or even to 
attempt it, saving and excepting Old Pick-a-back, 
who used to say it arose, no doubt, from that 
pleasure which one grejjfegenius secretly enjoys on 
beholding another great genius make a tom-fool of 
himself ; or, in other words, expose his weak side 
for the comfort and consolation of a great man's 
most intimate friends. Pick-a-back might, per- 
haps, be right. 

" Pish ! Deuce take it !" said Pope, " why, Sir 
Godfrey, I used to fancy nothing was so difficult as 
making of verses. Pox take the colours, how in 
the name of Patience is it you keep your shadows 
so pure ? Here have I been muddling my colours 
for six hours, and, as I hope to be saved, my 
picture is not so forward as it was yesterday ! Like 
a crab, I advance backwards." 
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" Hi ! ha 1 ha ! bainting (painting) is no choage, 
(joke) mine dear friend Bope," said the worthy 
German, who was knitting his brows and rolling 
"his tongue against the inside of his cheek, as he 
copied the curb of a full-bottomed perriwig, 
which was placed before him on a tall screw bar- 
ber's-block, such a one as may be seen now at 
the Judges* wig-maker's, at the old shop in the 
Temple, or in Hogarth's Marriage a-la-mode print, 
in the French doctor's cupboard. Good Sirs ! I 
have heard my great uncle Zachary say, who knew 
the knightr— Good Sirs ! had you but seen him 
dash in a wig ! 

This may appear very idle, but 1 cry your mercy, 
gentle reader : nave you ever fagged, like Mister 
Alexander Pope, for ten or twelve hours at a 
stretch, your left-hand thumb thrust through the 
hole of a palette, grasping, at the same time, in 
the said hand, a handfull of fitches, sables, hog's- 
hair tools, fiatteners, and sweeteners, with the 
additional incumbrance of a maul stick, absolutely 
wedged in, until the fingers benumbed, the arm 
stagnated, and the left side in a state of paralysis, 
yon would start at the sudden drawing of a cork, 
as though an eight-and-forty pounder had exploded 
at your ear ? If not, then, cannot vou divine the 
misery of attempting to paint a wig. It is, or it 
rather was, for wigs are extinct. It was an opera- 
atkm of marvellous difficulty, and aptly termed 

THE PAIKTBR'S PERPLEXITY. So not a Word 

more on the subject at present, although I have 
penned a treatise on Wigs, or an essay on Pe- 
buqcteb, wherein every species, from the flowing 
Ramifies, down to the Scanty Bob, through many 
geoerations of these whimsical thatchings of the 
human caput, is traced back to the period of the 
first inventor; and a notable treatise it is, being the 
result of long and laborious research ; upon what 
Old Pick-a-back was wont to dub, a good case to 
treat being a wisdom case. 

With our amateur painter, and the professor, there 
remained an uninterrupted friendship until dis- 
solved by the death of Jervas, who died Anno 1739. 
Their friendship subsisted on a thorough social 
footing. Jervas, who was a native of Ireland, went 
to Dublin, to paint the fair daughters of Erin. 
Pope meanwhile took up his abode in the painter's 
house in London, and there by way of relaxing 
from the laborious drudgery of transmogrifying 
Greek phrases into English ones ; for as he himself 
facetiously says, " A Translator is no more a Poet, 
than a Tnkr is a Man ;" there he drudged at the 



easel, morning, noon, and I had nearly added 
night, only that the poet says of himself, that he 
kept bad hours. By which, peradventure, may be 
inferred, like many another knight of the palette, 
he rambled about from one artistical friend's quar- 
ters to another : now at Sir Godfrey Kneller's, in 
Great Queen Street; then at the other Knights, 
Sir James Thornhill's, in Covent Garden, and then 
at Richardson's, in Queen Square, to hold a gossip 
on art " And of all your worthy gossips, com- 
mend me to your painters," said old Pick-a-back, 
" as the most delectable." 

Pope's quarters then, being in the house of Jervas, 
surrounded by Titians, Raphaels and Guides. 
There he studied, and there, as it is said, he studied 
with improvement. 

Jervas was an inmate during this sojournment in 
Ireland with Dr« Jonathan Swift, whose kind hos- 
pitality it may be supposed was none the less to 
the painter for his affection for Pope. Jervas, 
however, was a gentleman, a man of letters, and a 
wit, and stood on easy terms with the great, as did 
Holbein and Rubens, Vandyke and Lely, Kneller 
and Reynolds, and as does, at the present epoch, 
to the honour of the Fine Arts, the accomplished 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Whilst at the Dean of St. Patrick's, Jervas re- 
ceived the following letter from his friend Pope, 
which contains so lively a description of his pur- 
suits, that every man of virtu cannot fail to regret 
that no more of his epistles to the same party have 
been preserved. 

" Dear Sir, 
" That 70a have not beard from me of late, ascribe not to 
the usual laziness of your correspondent, but to a ramble to 
Oxford, where your name is mentioned with honour, even in 
a land flowing with Tories. I bad the good fortune there to 
be often in the conversation of Dr. Clarke : be entertained me 
with several drawings, and particularly with the original 
design Inigo Jones* a Whitehall. I there saw and reverenced 
some of your first pieces ; which future painters are to look 
upon as we poets do on the CmUx of Virgil, and Batracbom 
of Homer. 



" I hope spring will restore you to us, and with you all the 
beauties and colours of Nature. Not but I congratulate you 
on all the pleasure you must take in being admired in your 
own country, which so seldom happens to prophets and poets. 
But in this you have the advantage of poets ; you are a 
master of an art that must prosper and grow rich, as long as 
people love or are proud of themselves, or their own persons. 
However, you have staid long enough methiuks, to have 
painted all the numberless histories of Ogygia. If you have 
begun to be historical, I recommend to }our hand the story 
which every pious Irtokman ought to begin with, that of 
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Si. Patrick; to lie end you may be obliged (as Dr. Fame::. 
was, when be translated the Ba(racbommachiu) to coma tnio 
England to Copy frOR», and such other lennine n were 
never Men la that land since the time of the Confessor. 

" I long to an you a hlttory painler. You have already 
done enough for the private, do something fcr the public! 
and be not confined, like the real, to draw only auch silly 
stories aa our facet tell us, Tbe ancients too, expect you 
should do then) right; those statues, from which yon learn .-i 
your beautiful and noble Ideas, demand it aa a piece of 
gratitude from you, to make them truly known to all nations, 
in the account you intend to write of their characters. I 
hope you think more warmly than eter of thai design. 

" Aa to your enquiry about your bonne, when I come within 
their walla, they put me in mind of Carthage, where your 
friend tbe wandering Trojan, 

For the specious mansion, like a Turkitk caravnnaerab, 
entertains tbe vagabonds wilb only bare lodging. I rule (be 
family very ill, keep bad hours, and let out your plctui ■■- 
about the town. See what it It to hare a poet la your 
house! Frank, indeed, does ell be can in such a circum- 
stance ; for considering he baa a wild heart in It, be con- 
stantly keeps the door chained : every time it la opened, the 
links rattle, tbe rusty binges roar. Tbe bouse seems so 
sensible thai you are its support, tbal it ia ready to drop in 
your absence ; but 1 still trust myself under its roof, as 
depending that Providence will preserve so many Raptiae: . 
Tititmi, and Gutdot as are lodged In your cabinet. Surely, 
the "ins of one poet can hardly be so heavy as to bring nu 
old bouse oter tbe heads of so many painters. In a word, 
your home It falling, but what of their — I am only n 
lodger, and 

" Dear Sir, ate. 

■ Alii. Pom." 



* When this article was written, neither Scotland no 
England, expected so soon to have to deplore the lost of in 
excellent artist, and most worthy member of society. 



ON PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 



Amateur* of that deligMful Art. 

[It is proposed in this Series, to trace the history of 
Water-colour Fainting from its earliest stale ; — to 
notice the efforts of its various ingenious pro- 
fessors, to the period of Paul Sandby, and from 
thence to the present epoch, when it has attained 
to that perfection, which is the pride of the 
British school of arts.] 

Mb. John Vahley.— We should be at a loss to 
name any artist, among the many who excel in 
landscape, whose small drawings are superior lo 
those of Mr. John Varley. There is a classic air 



pervading his best compositions, which savours of 
the boldness of Poussin, united with the elegance 
of Claude ; a happy combination of mountain, 
wood, lake, and river, that cannot tail to delight the 
eye of taste : the buildings, too, in his designs, are 
so judiciously placed, whether on a promontory, 
embosomed in a wood, or insulated on a plain, and 
so aptly formed and well-proportioned, that they 
are never out of place. We have lately seen some 
compositions of this admired artist, that are so near 
to all that could be wished, and executed with so 
masterly a band, although occupying but a few 
inches in length and breadth; so admirable in the 
arrangements of their parts, so powerful in effect, 
so vivid in colour, so intelligent and full of expres- 
sion, that they might be studied with great advan- 
tage by every one who feels a desire to excel in so 
elegant a department of art, as that which he has 
chosen, and which he practises with so truly origi- 
nal a style. Indeed, these small pictures (we speak 
of bis happiest works) are unaffected, bold, and 
tasteful selections from his observations of nature, 
admirably wrought into pictures with that superior 
sort of feeling, which appears to have inspired the 
admired landscape painters of the Italian school. 

Mr. Varley has designed a series of compositions 
tor the instruction of amateurs, which are engraved 
by Mr. George Lewis, with strict adherence to the 
style of the master. These are executed in aqua- 
tinta, a species of engraving eminently calculated 
for imitating that flatness of tint, or distinct massing 
of light and shadow, which render the works of 
Mr. Varley so truly preceptive: and here it may be 
observed, that amateurs, who wish lo attain to those 
indispensable qualities in landscape drawing, flat- 
ness of washing, and distinctiveness of masses, 
cannot adopt a readier method than by carefully 
copying from tbe best aqua-linta prints ; for the 
process of that style of engraving lays the grounds 
so flat, so even, so distinctly, and preserves the 
lights so sharp and dean, which is so difficult in 
drawing, unless wrought with great care, that the 
practice may be urged as the very best means of 
preserving the lights with sparkling effect, and 
avoiding that careless execution which is too com- 
mon, upon the presumption that such lights may be 
obtained by taking them out by a wet pencil and 
bread. 

These examples are arranged under a classifi- 
cation, tbe merit of which belongs to Mr. Turner, 
who invented and adopted it for his inimitable book 
on landscape composition, entitled Liber Stu- 
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diorum, a work of extraordinary genius, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

The classification is no less elegant and perspi- 
cuous, than novel, and is comprehended under the 
characteristic terms — the Epic — the Elegant Pasto- 
ral — the Pastoral — the Marine, &c. 

As a preceptor, we know of no one to prefer to 
Mr* Vaney, when (to use the words of a grave 
author) when he sets to it doggedly ; for no artist 
perhaps, has ever studied his department with more 
abstract jeasoning upon cause and effect — the whys 
and the wherefores of all the combinations of form, 
light, shadow, and colour, that work together into 
that harmony which nature sometimes exhibits 
in her most enchanting landscapes. 
i We shall here quote some of the precepts of this 
\ intelligent artist, .which cannot be read but to the 
advantage of the student in Landscape, as every 
thought is to the purpose. 

MR. VARLEY'S PRECEPTS 
FOR THE STUDY OP LANDSCAPE. 

" The practice of an artist, in the study of Na- 
ture, is carefully to distinguish between those asso- 
ciations he has imbibed from nature at large, and 
which are cherished by all, and those which owe 
their origin to accident, or local observation and 
habit : he must likewise distinguish the effects of 
their application. * * * * * 

" The acuteness of his researches should not so 
much be directed to the discovery of beauties, which 
make no impression on others, as in the powerful 
and faithful representation of those scenes, tones of 
colour, and effects in nature, with which mankind 
have always been delighted ; and in recalling im- 
pressions, which all receive, but which, in many 
nave lain dormant, until awakened by the hand of 
the painter, who (conscious of the great force nature 
derives from motion, and a thousand objects and 
minute gradations of tints in unison with, and auxi- 
liary to the general effect, which cannot be imitated) 
nevertheless, surmounts these obstacles, by the 
omission or concealment of those objects, which in 
nature are inconsistent with the general sentiment; 
and not content with being consistent only, makes 
every object expressive of that sentiment which 
roused him to the attempt, and is the ruling charac- 
ter of the scene. 

•*Now,as light, shade, and colour form agreat por- 
tion of the impressions of most scenes in landscape, 
by a judicious attention to them, he can obscure those 
objects which cannot, though unpleasant to the eye 



in a view, be dispensed with, and encrease the effect 
of those on which the subject principally depends; 
and from subjects, trifling in the estimation of com- 
mon observers, form a picture so forcible and im- 
posing, and one that owes so much to his own taste 
and powers, which are so artfully exerted, that every 
spectator, conscious of the general truth of the 
objects delineated, wonders that they had ever es- 
caped his notice before." * * * * * 

The following axiom is worthy the preceptor. 

" An artist should be more anxious to create 
genera] beauties, than to avoid partial errors; as, 
by the first, he is sure to strengthen his imagination,, 
and always produce something marked with charac- 
ter ; but, by the last, his works will be generally 
insipid, which is the greatest of all faults, in any 
one pretending to worts of imagination." 

The preceptor next exposes the practice of those 
dull wights, who trifle their time away in the vain 
pursuit of that which they never will attain. 

" The frequent subject of investigation with 
many of the younger artists, is of what kind of 
canvasses, gumtions, varnishes, brushes, &c. are 
used in their art ; in the adoption or rejection of 
sugar of lead ; in the purification of oil ; in scraping 
old pictures, painted in various styles and methods, 
suited to their subjects, in order to discover the 
grand secret, which it is imagined will accomplish 
every thing * * * * * 

" But too often, a great portion of their lives is 
bestowed in uncertain efforts at colour, light, and 
shade and composition, in which they not only too 
rarely consult their own original impressions of a 
subject, but rather depend on imitations of works, 
which, though justly entitled to respect, from their 
possessing many valuable qualities, have neverthe- 
less, faults in practice contrary to sound principles ; 
and which, instead of avoiding, they often use as 
sanctions or authorities, for their departure from 
the pure and simple impressions derived from 
nature alone." 

Mr. Varley proceeds to illustrate this superstiti- 
ous error, of being led by authorities, upheld against 
truth, and instances by a drawing, which he says, 
" Is levelled against the old and too common prac- 
tice of making fore-grounds not only often too 
dark, but frequently blackest at the lower edge of 
the picture." 

And here we may remark on the justice of Mr. 
Varley's observation, and add, that we owe to him 
and to two or three distinguished coadjutors in their 
practice, the exposure of that common fallacy in the 
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most all (he English landscape painters, 
eriod of Turner and Girtin. But this 
t originate with, it was only adopted by, 
irtists, from their contemplation of (he 
d rate pictures that, in their time were, 
v imported to this country. 

the Smiths of Chichester. Chattelain, 
ilher artists, natives and foreignei s, « 1 10 
ere, fell into this error. Paul Sandby 
lositions, Rooker, and even Hearne, loo 
nade the fore-grounds the darkest por- 
■ picture. So did Cozens, Smith and 
was a regular custom to place a bank in 

of the fore-ground, on which was a 
, or part of a tree with its projecting 
n deep shadow, intended thereby to 
listance, by the violence of the contrast, 
A fallacy no sooner exposed by the 
yea of Turner and Girtin, than those 
i long proceeded in the error, one by 

to a man, abandoned the practice. 
e of this erroneous method of shadowing 
unds, is to be found in the false educa- 
early landscape painters, who instead of 
■■in nature, acquired their notions of 
om the contemplation of pictures and 
e Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools. 
! greater part of their landscapes, were 



allowed to communicate i 
way. It is something to have an e 
ceptor who will condescend !o tc 
patiently again go over the grow 
when he should be seated at eas 
since travelled to the end of his 
alas ! there are no academic bowei 
ahle fellowships to dispose of to t! 
fessor of the tine arts. And hei 
hope without offence to Mr. Vai 
thinking few who know how to apj 
this or that profession, relate what 
touching this matter. Mr. Varley 
months since, had the honour to dir 
man, one of whose family he hat 
retained to instruct in drawing: a 
table on that day it happened the 
"' ur time was also a guest. W 
vine it is not necessary to relati 
ild, that on a subsequent visit ti 
adverting to Mr. Varley, the said g 
served, " I think, my Lord, it 
reflection that a man of his [ 
should, from the want of due patron 
the necessity of teaching draw 
many superior artists may this 
equally applied ? at a period too wr 
painting, as professed in Eneland, 
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" Paintings in oil and water colours," sensibly 
observes our artist, " have each their peculiar ad- 
vantages in those qualities which are difficult to 
the other ; for while locality and texture (meaning, 
we presume, a perfect resemblance or fac-simue 
from the superior capacities of oil paints) are 
among die great excellencies of oil painting, clear 
skies, distances, and water, in all of which there 
is a flatness and absence of texture, are the beauties 
most sought after ;" and our preceptor might have 
added, are the peculiar attributes of painting in 
water colours.*' 

(To be continued in No. 2 J 



CEILING PAINTERS. 



Sir James Thornhill. — Who can look upon 
the name of this English worthy, without a par- 
ticular feeling of veneration for the man?— as 
he may be considered the first native painter of 
talent in the historical department, which our 
country could boast Or who can look up into the 
dome and cupola of our metropolitan cathedral, 
and behold the decayed state of his masterly en- 
richments, of that sublime part of the structure, 
without strong feelings of regret, that the works of 
the father of the English school of art, should remain 
the only manifestation of neglect, in the recent 
reparations of that noble structure ? 

Somehow, there has been all along, since the 
days of its illustrious builder, a marked disregard 
for painting in St Paul's. Would that I could 
excite the attention of my worthy fellow-citizens to 
a doe consideration of this subject— to us virtuosi 
grev-beards, one of no small import 
k vVhat right noble notions had our progenitors, 
[ viCam the walls, who were burnt out, in the de- 
'stractive conflagration of 1666. They did not 
; wring their hands, and weep over the mighty deso- 
■ iation, but kissed the rod of their affliction, and 
| bowed in resignation to the will of God. Thus 
i piously they feh, and being comforted, they fell to 
I waik, and cleared the smoking ground, and laid 
jt-aev, foundations, and lotted to each neighbour, 
ssdrr the guidance of those upright judges, whose 
anted eflfepes at length, still hang upon their 
' I jGatt&*chamber walls, to each his due. And lo ! 
-' 1 Imnn the ashes of the old, arose another city, Phoe- 
I 'to-like, more glorious to behold, than that which 
*wxntwwMl- I'd have ye think of this, ye 



i 
I 
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wealthy, worthy fellow-citizens of mine, ye mer- 
chants, bankers, great commercialists, ye modern 
Greshams, Whittingtons, Gascoygnes, Walworth*, 
and what not For lo, in sober sadness, let the tale be 
told, with reverence due to holy mother church — the 
funds for all the reparations of St Paul's, the pride 
of London, the marvel of the world, (so saitn the 
Dean and Chapter — wise and holy men,) amount 
per annum only to ten hundred pounds ! Shall it 
be recorded by those who shall henceforth enrol 
your names in the archives of Old Trinobantum, 
ye Harmans, Thorntons, Curtis's, and other city 
worthies, liege men and true, that this great 
Protestant city should have the dome of her 
most noble church, all-glorious as it was, for 
strangers to behold, begrimed with dirt and smoke, 
and damps, fast going to decay for want of funds- 
to keep it in repair ! 

Venerable father of the English school! thy 
genius was but ill rewarded for many of thy works ; 
the sin of that rests on the heads of those who 
squared thy merits by the yard, in niggard valua- 
tion : but with posterity would be the sin, to let 
those noble records of thy genius perish. What 
say ye, then, worthy fellow-citizens, to the plan of a 
subscription to repair the dome, and thus perpetu- 
ate the memory of old Sir James Thornhill, the first 
British painter who was knighted for his skill in art ! 

I love to see your painted ceilings, and your 
painted halls, said my great uncle Zachary to Gar- 
rick, when they were ascending the grand staircase 
at Hampton Court; and I am concerned to see 
these splendid decorations grown out of date. Sir, 
hereafter, when a man, who respects the Fine Arts, 
shall escort a foreigner of taste about the town, he 
will blush at the nakedness of our public buildings. 
How often have I, and many of my old friends, 
when shewing the lions, admired the sagacity of 
the worthy old trader's remark — not knowing where 
to lead a stranger — to see a sight, touching the 
magnificence of architecture — that I could look 
upon with national pride. Surely, the Architect 
and Painter should ever proceed hand-in-hand. 
What Sir Christopher Wren had projected in the 
way of ornament, the contracted public spirit of 
his successors failed to perform ; hence the finest, 
perhaps, of all existing structures, has remained as 
it were, a mighty mansion, unfurnished— to be 
let. 

Sir Peter Paul Rubens received for his painting 
of the Grand Plafond at the banquctting house, 
Whitehall, the sum oifour thousand pounds, which 
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; ihan four hundred yards of work; bo 
paid nearly (en pound) per yard. This 
as bestowed in the days of that great 
of the Arts, the unfortunate King 

countryman, Sir .lames Thomhill, re- 
iis laborious and crowded designs, on 
t Greenwich Hospital, only three pounds 
d this nearly a century after the paint- 
chall, when the comparative value of 
so much reduced : and only the sum of 
er yard for painting the ornaments upon 
This employment he was appoinlea to 

of Queen Anne, but the work was not 
ntil the reign of Kin; George the First. 
tied in the year 1 708, and finished in 
/Inch he was paid, altogether, the sum 

stion of the work, after many attempts 
pointer to a cheaper contract, was made 
ors of the hospital, after consulting the 
ainent artists, natives and aliens, then 
ic art with various success in London : 
Cooper, Richardson (our old friend 
Sykts, arid Degard, who reported in 
lir James, that the performance was 
' of the like in England, and superior 
f figures and ornaments. 
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THE OCTOBER FIRE-SIDE. 
No. II. 

Who hath not heard of Master Bernard Lintot 
e, the worthy and renowned bibliopolist, imm 
lized by Pope ? I never read his name, inscri 
: length, as publisher at the bottom of a title-page 
lit, all at once, the social days in which he flou 
shed, good man, seem revived; and Steele and 
ddison, and Swift and Pope, and Arbuthnot and 
iarth, and all the wise, and great, and good, who 
led to hold a morning gossip afore-time in his or 
[aster Jacob Tonson's shop, appear to live again. 
Jl hail, then, plodding, sober-sided, worthy 
taster Lintot ! — But when that Lintot's shop was 
but, and Master Bernard, as he was wont, at nine 
'clock, did cross the Strand to the TurkVhead, 



" What a merry old *oul was be ! 

He call'd for bis bottle, be call'd for bis glass;" 

And be call'd for the Ga-zrt-ts. 

far, peradventure, for the Craftsman, or the Hyp- 
toctor, or the Grub-street Journal, or the journals 
f Fog or Mist; and having got this or that for 
int he did call, and having put on ^is spectacles, 
sooner did he hit upon any good thing, than 
e, most civilly, laid down his pipe, and read it out, 
ir the edification of the company, with' a humorous 
xt of gravity, which was right pleasant to hear — 
11 act of sociability, held by his neighbours to be 
cry neighbourly. 

He, moreover, did carry over with him to the 
ad TurkVhead, a notable budget of stories, some 
F which were matter-of-fact, as he was used to 
remise; and some were what he had collected, 
hen in idle mood, he sinned — that is to say, 
hen he was wont to read : for your publishers of 
id held reading, more than title-page and price, 
le of the DEADLY SINS. 

When Bernard Lintot lived, 'tis well accredited, 
sreely a man of any note of whom you read but 
id some comicality, or eccentricity, or oddity, 
• singularity, or point, which did not distinguish 
m lor aught, in nis own separate trade or calling, 
at worthy Bernard Lintot had many a point, that 
d distinguish him from all and every other noted 
■der and publisher of books. Among the rest, 
purpose to dwell on two, particularly. When he 
Id a story i which was not a matter-of-fact, he 





used to say, " This I found in a book !" which 
short and simple declaration was uttered with such 
pure originality of manner — such a mixture of gra- 
vity and waggishness — in short, these his five short 
ords, or monosyllables, conveyed so much more 

antJLcan describe, that the sentence never failed 
his auditors laugh. This, his faculty, then, 
point, 
again, he would occasionally, as he be- 
lder man, on festival nights, — such as 
drew together a full meeting of the neighbourly 
club, — sing them a love ditty, or a political ballad, 
in a style so purely his own, so inimitable in its 
way, that the said ditties and ballads remained as 
much the sole and entire property of his untuneable 
voice (he had no ear), as though his vocality had 
been entered at Stationers' -hall. This, 
then, gentle reader, was his other point. 

Worthy Bernard Lintot was a very bulky* man, 
so that Hogarth, the merry wight, who held his 
singing to oe marvellously droll, used to whisper, 
" call upon the huge man with the little voice." 
" I wish, mine deare Sare, you have but hear him 
sing MoUy Mog" said Roubilliac to Pope, when he 
was sitting to the sculptor for his bust. " Nay," 
replied the poet, smiling, and shaking his head, " it 
might have been the death of me." And so it 
might, forsooth, had he heard it, as once performed 
at Old Slaughters', when old Colly Cibber was in 
the chair, accompanied by Scheemakers* eager in- 
terruptions, when he had just set about reading 
English poetry. Indeed, I liave heard it affirmed, 
that both Scheemakers and Roubilliacf would at any 
time have left their chisels and mallets, and have 
trudged on a stormy night all the way from St. 
Martin's-lane to Whitechapel, to have heard the 
worthy bookseller's Molly Mog, Lamp, the com- 
poser, the master of Ned Shuter, was used to say, 
that it certainly was Lintot's masterpiece. 

Fancy the corpulent old trader, at Stationers'- 
hall, laying his pipe aside, half closing his eyes, 
setting his best wig to rights, and twitching his 
scarlet Sunday waistcoat, to cover his portly corpo- 
ration, composing himself to answer the call of 
the worthies of Paternoster-row. " Come, Brother 
Lintot, let's have Molly Mog of the Rose." 

These were days, indeed ! Augustan days, as 
Colley Cibber used to say ; aye, and imperial 
nights. " But never shall I forget," my great ublcUi 
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is ! gentlemen,*' vociferated Garricisr 
I>f» Men Molly Mog of the Row. 9 

j ! an excellent song," exclaimed Schee- 
ipping his hands. " Silence !" cried the 

>A#m», your grief is hut folly, 
wn you mny iwet better prog ; 
?rown there will get you a dolly, 

two lines the modest Bernard sung in a 

3T.) 

oily much better than Mog.' 

deny," said Scheemakers ; " give me a 
skate (chaste)." " Silence !" " I am 
tare Prrsiden. Proceed, if you please, 
rnards Linto." 

v that by wits 'tis recited, 
women at best are a clog ; 
le, I'm not to be frighted 
loving of sweet Molly Mog.' 

re, Navarre ; dat is the girl of mine 
" again interrupted the sculptor; his 
to twinkle. " Silence !" 

hool-boy's desire is a play-day, 
'hoolmaster's/im is tojlog; 
cmaid's all frolic on May-day — 
e frisk it with sweet Molly Mog. 

'-wit p leads your travellers a gadding 
itches, through quagmire nod bog ; 
ght ever set me a madding 
he eyes of my own Molly Mog. 
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And writing am 

Both hii Phyllis ai 

HeM quit, for m 

Yes! — These we 
the winter with si 
and Steele, Swift a 
their coffee at Butte 
Jacks'; whilst Tons) 
uncle Zachary used 
Slaughters', the Ra 
TurkVhead. Thes 
the Second's days. 

So it was, gentli 
time, the whilst youi 
friends in Septemb 
month, were nockin; 
merry meetings in 
*s no less wo: 




to make merry, u 
happy season of the 

What a heart-che 
farm-house, in eve 
scattered o^r the lai 
ing out of date : for 
than traders, what tl 

Happily, there is 
before ; but we, old 
departure of good o 
that not long ago, w 
sight — the thriving y 
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I tempt tbe lord of the manor himself; 
ly lady too, of the old school, to sit them 
taste. 

in the hall, (I speak of the right old 
■mer's dwelling, there of men, and women 
»,) long before the hour, when some with 
me with cider " 'gan zee double like," a 
it bless his eyes the whilst he counted 
y — yea, or more or less, of happy souls, 
a spacious oaken table, rubbed 'till it 
fain," such as your barristers, in time of 
ound in LincolnVinn, or Temple-hall, 
is stout as legs of elephant. There Tom 
dph the thatcher, Rabbin the shepherd, 
maltster, Miche the ploughman, and a 
e, with eke his wife, and sons and daugh- 
r enow to 'gin to work and help to keep 
all seated uncontrolled to eat and drink, 
on feast, of prevent, all as good of every 
ind, as that at Master's board — save that 
and puddings, baked in larger dishes, 
pare each younger chit a bit, that stand, 
»' kind consent, beside their mothers ; — 
each chit, with each a bouncing harvest 
.•p'd a wig), stuffed thick with plums, 
le to bed ; the while the grandsire, rather, 
ind the elder twigs of the same tree, ait 
1 grand festive night, until the owls 'gin 
, Happy harvest-home ! 
le founder of the feast, he and his guests, 
ier o'er, before they sat to smoke and 
punch, or negus, (for Mistress — thrift) 
■pt of foreign wine a store for high days 
holidays.) and ail of Master's kin, hie 
us and gentle daughters, used to walk into 
o take the accustomed peep, and see that 
-vants of the farm were happy. 
s no longer so. save here-and-there son* 
of the stock of worthy yeomen keep up 
n of old times : for now-a-days, Hie ser- 
the farm are paid additional, and board 
s. 

t was, when Master and his friends and 
peared in the said festive hall, the oldest 
ids would doff his hat, and standing up, 
st his signal, would take the can of spark- 
ind bidding each to fill his drinking horn 
bomely strain— 

[are*! ■ health to the mon o' the house, 
■ awn o' the bouse, tbe moo o' rbe bouse ; 
« ha tbe health tu the mon o' the home, 
'or I thluki be be a good man : 



And be lint dam this health den;, 
Afore bis face I wilt juvti-fj, 
He beanl Til tot good com-pa-ny. 
So let the beallh go round." 
How many a grey-headed hind, ploughman, 
ihepherd, thatcher, and " who besides," are gone, 
>r going to their eternal home, whose generations 
hall never see an old English harvest-home ! — 
How many a worthy old citizen would stare, could 
they peep out of their graves and behold their suc- 
cessors trooping it, up hill and down dale, to your 
ilejewnes a-ia-foHTtJiette .' — What would Old Piclc-a- 
back think of these modem doings ! 1 1 



* The raoe by tlpwr, not by Hants, is won ; 

" So take the hindmost, Hell," be mid, " and run." 
Swift as a baid the bailiff leaves behind,— 
He left hoo« Lihtot, and outauipt the wind. 

TUDttnetat. 
t Sdwemaken and Hoobilliac, two eminent sculptors, 
living in St. Martin '•<- lane. 



MY GREAT UNCLE ZACHARY'S 
SCRAP BOOK. 

SCRAP IV. 

Q. Who were those that found not a PAynctai 
living, but to raise them, being dead? 

A. Christ, Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, the 
widow's son, Eutychus, Dorcas and others. 

Q. Who were those that once lived, and ne 
died? 

A. Henoch and Klias. 

Q. Who watkt that died, and was not bom f 

A. Adam. 

Q, Who was but once bom, and twice died f 

A. Lazarus. 

Q. Who was he that spake after death* 

A. Abraham to the rich glutton. 

Q. Who were spoken of before they were bom 

A. Ishmael, Isaac, Josias, Cyrus and John the 
Baptist. 

Q. Who prophecied before his birth ? 

A. John Baptist, in the womb of his mother ; 
of whom St. Austin saith, that having not 
the Heaven nor the Earth, yet he knew the Lord of 
both. 

Q. Who was he that was older than his Mother? 

A. Christ : to which purpose the Poet thus 
wittily followeth : 

" Behold : the Father is the Daughter's son, 

Tbe Bird that built the nest lihnlch'd therein 
Tbe old Of time, a> hour halb not out run, 
Eternal life to live doth now ne*;io." 



tj<.i a, ui uie wmcn tnc one is Lamb, the 

de :- where the cripple that hath his eye- 

* out certain GoWen Apples hanging 

*e, delightful to his sight, and contentive 

te, if he might but obtain them : he not 

ck them, relates to his fellow, how plea- 

uit looks to his eyes, and how willingly 

iste, if he had but legges to bear him to 

whom the blinde maketh answer, " And 1 

stick to pull the apples, if I had thy eyes 

hem ;" and so at last between this debate 

, that he that had his eyes, should ride 

toulders of he that had his legges : this 

the fruit was plucked, and they did eat ; 

eaten, the Master of the Orchard enters, 

lis damage— enquires by whom it was 

hey both confesse their act and further- 

the one used his feet, and the other his 

) they did it between them. 

:er finding it so, punished both with one 

;hment, as they had both deserved. 

example, doth this most wise Governor 

:her body nor soul, because they both 

irtherance to sin : and being thus both 

he punisheth them both inseparably 

hy should Eternity punish that whwh 
in Time, and oftentimes but a short 

because the sin, though it be com- 



That then Ik bo tn 
In Tenth, In age, b 
For if socb could 1 
Those bad been im 
Know from this, T 
How tbat greatnes 
How all pleasures i 
And bow short the; 
For here they lye I 
Tbat now want stri 
Where from tbeir I 
The}' preach, In grc 
Here's an Acre sow 
With the richest roj 
That tbe earth did c 
Since tbe first man < 
Here tbe bones of b 
Though Gods tbey < 
Here are sands (igin 
Dropt from the ruin 
With whom tbe poo 
The difference is nio 
Here's a world of p< 
Forgotten, Dead, D 
Think then, this Sitl 
Exempts no meaner 
Then bid the wantot 
Amid the Mazes of i 
And then these truly 
More shall cool and 
Than ber many spot 
And ber nightly wai 
Bid her paint till da; 
To this favour she m 
Bid the Merchant fi 
The Usurer exact bj 
Tbe proud man beat 
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pes out ; when I meet with the Griefs of 
upon a Tombstone, my heart melts with 
on ; when I see the Tombs of the Parents 
es, I consider the Vanity of grieving for 
om we roust quickly follow. When I see 
ing by those who deposed them, when I 

rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the 
1 that divided the World with their Con- 
d Disputes, I reflect with Sorrow and 
ment on the little Competitions, Factions, 
ates of Mankind. When I read the several 

the Tombs, of some that died Yesterday, 
e six hundred Years ago, I consider that 
y when we shall all of us be Contempora- 

make our Appearance together.' * 



THE 

LIFE AND OPINIONS 

OF 

>LD PICK-A-BACK, 

The Craty Usher of our School, 
NG A RIGHTE MERRY RHAPSODYE 

OF THE VILLAGE OF 

Silly-crow was skilled in schoolman's lore, 
hematics, metaphysics, logic — drier still, a 
too. But Pick-a-back, as Merryweather 
oiy, had not thrust his long naked nose so 
learning's well. It was his genius, not his 
lip, that got him into Occum-Rogus school ; 
he little Latin that he knew, he scraped 
in an office of the adjacent country town, 
Dying for an ancient relative of his, some 
nx removes upon his mother's side, High 
the Peace, a man of along head, and noble 
rho seeing what a genius he had got, made 
ift of his indentures, and added to the gift 
purse, and good advice, and bade him 
; fortune. So Master Marmaduke, for that 
• old usher's real name, packed up his 
:h filled but a small portmanteau — tor he 
an orphan — and wandered beyond sea, and 
orld of countries, and a world of things on 
ivelling, as I've been told, a sort of philoso- 
Tant, having but few, if any, idle wants to 
d living on his purse as long as it could 
be made to last, and not returning — home 
have said ; but home poor Marmaduke had 
11 of his kin and kind being gone. But to 



the town where he first drew his breath— to Occum- 
Rogus, whose tuneable eight silver-tongued bells 
seemed to ring welcome as the wanderer saw the 
old steeple with boughs so green of royal oak 
a-top, for he came back upon the twenty-ninth of 
May ; and there he pitched his tent, and there he 
lived beloved beyond compare— and there he died, 
and there was buried in his Margaret's grave, with 
her and her own image, Margaret too—" the sweet- 
est scion," quoth Old Silly-crow, " that e'er grim 
death cut off from nuptial tree." " She died," 
quoth Merryweather, ** by her horoscope, at ten, 
and half and midway in the third quarter, Virgo 
being the sign; and Margaret, the mother, just 
twelve months after, lacking one day, under the 
sign of Sagittarius. Thus the bud did die before 
the rose." 

Pick-a-back grew grey at Margery's loss, in fewer 
days than speeds the July sun to ripen green-eared 
wheat. The second stroke of death so soon ! — the 
first bereft him of his lamb, " the second of its 
dam," quoth Silly-crow, " and that bereft him of 
his wits." 

Pick-a-back was, if you would have his picture 
drawn, a tall, spare, upright man, with a pole as 
white as snow, benignant forehead, and grey eyes, 
with straight thin nose, as he grew old, and lips when 
closed that savoured much of sorrow, though rarely 
opened but with a smile, and ne'er were seen to 
close again in anger. He looked, as Serjeant 
Gourlay was wont to say, the landlord of the Swan, 
" more like unto an old Highland chief than the 
under master at a school of run-a-gates." Indeed, 
all the good matrons, even my lady madam, the 
good Squire's wife, all did declare, he was a very 
comely man — yea, even up to his " three score 
and (en," though gossips said he might have red- 
ded over- and again — and well, forsooth. But no- 
no woman in his eyes, for all his veneration for the 
sex, could e'er compared be, with his beloved 
Margery, and so he sojourned a widower for her 
sake. But then his wife, sweet Margery, she was, 
as all the ancients of the village said, who loved by 
winter fire-side to sit and talk of times a-gone, the 
fairest flower of all the maidens round about, so 
meek and mild, a pattern for them all ; and Pick- 
a-back and she, the comeliest couple, time ouf of 
mind, that they had seen join hands in holy 
wedlock. 

'Twas said, though passing strange, the earliest 
daisies sprung to life upon her grave, and thought- 
less boys ne'er scampered cte that sod, which 



\ 



;rave, by our good chiller here, be held 
i a robin's nest." 

i the urchin slunk away, at Gammer, 
mths, anil spitting, the village school- 
1 Christian charity, went on : " Alas! 
r cheild, tis nut thy fault — thou hast 
catechised to know thy God, nor ever 
n thy A H CV 

rily it iMulaut !" quoth Silly-crow, " and 

lion ? this was to the master. "A 

—1 trow." Merry-weather used to sit, 

|>iix % , and drink his ale, and smile, and 

of smoke, and muse and nothing say 

lie was, though a lexicographer, as 

viiH wout to say, yet not a man of many 

three scholars, that is to say, no three 

r lived beneath a learned roof on better 

»•• " I am a bfichr.hr ," quoth Old Mer- 
•• trtfiu 1 am glad." 
m. ** I am ninylc" quoth Silly-crow, 
i neitlter glad nor sorry.'* 
i. •• 1 am alone" quoth Old Pick-a- 
re fore am / sad." Pick-a-back took 
lighted his candle, gave each a gentle 
ild not say good night — (the sentence 
throat,)— Hund trudged home across the 
, it was as dark as death, 
on, thou art a fool !" quoth Silly-crow, 
aster said never a word ; " and. 1 am 



good Old Charity I 
and baked a toast, 
after midnight; an< 
pick their way hom< 
churchyard, what vi 
ing, and what with 

Thus it was that 2: 
a learned man. " 
tie," quoth he, " I 
them not much." 
Silly-crow a pedant, 
said — " hold vou I 
much o' this side no 
pendulum, hung just 
was true enough, f< 
the whole night loi 
wrangle. 

Pick-a-back, a mi 
to the marvellous ; \ 
loved plain matter-of 
tion," he would say 
a- back, and the mas 
plain as spectacles to 
nose. Indeed, old 
crow full oft' upon tl 
his hackney metaphy 
had a fall, exclaimed 
hunting for first cause 
your head against a 

I broke vmir nncn ow 
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Merryweather, speaking of Pick-a-back unto the 
Squire, " but this I know, your Worship, he has a 
turn at every thing : — first, he is a bit ot a painter, 
ecce ftoniftm;" pointing to a horned owl, copied 
from the life, that hung over the chimney; " then 
he is no novice touching music, as your Worship 
knows — he taught the Squire's daughters the spin- 
net; then he is a chemist, and maketh artificial 
stones, this ring to wit ; and is a lapidary to boot 
I do remember well, he used to cut and polish peb- 
bles, which we found when rambling o'er the moor. 
Then, your Worship, what a hand at turning verses : 
what so tender as his Ode to Margaret ; or what so 
playful as his rhymes on Chitty-bob ? Then he 
carves so well, in ivory and in lime — I wot your 
Worship's father's chess-men will never be forgot ! 
What a mechanic too ! hath your Worship seen his 
organ ? there's a work, your Worship !" 

Indeed, it was a work ; he built it all with his 
own hands ; he made the bellows, he cast the pipes, 
and formed the ivory keys. 

" What, more pipes !" quoth Silly-crow ; " why, 
thou hast spoiled as much molten lead as would 
have rooPd the church ! and now thou hast com- 
pleted it : what .then ? fill it with wind ; what 
then ? you put your fingers on the keys ; what 
then ? Tell me the cause of sound, from whence 
yon fetch it, and, when you have got it, whence it 



" Rub-a-dub dub, 
It is hid in a tub/ 

answered Simeon the cooper, who then peeped 
through the bung-hole of a ponderous vat — the 
Great Apostle it was to be called ; he was within ; 
it was just completed for the Squire's cellar, to hold 
some rare October, brewed on the birth of a son 
and heir to the manor. 

u Fa— «>1— la— ut re mi fa," 
sang Simeon in the vat " That is a demonstra- 
tion," quoth Pick-a-back. " I do not admit your 
premises," quoth Silly-crow. " The premises be 
mine, at present, Master Silly-crow," quoth Si- 
meon, " and therein be the sound : but when the 
tab be delivered to the Squire, the premises will 
then be his ; and he'll admit the premises, if you 
will not ; and then the sound will bide in me, and 
| not i' the tub. Is not that sound logic, touching 
', sound ?" Simeon was no fool. And sure enough 
the sound was in the tub ; for such a voice as his 
no mortal, who had ne'er heard Simeon's voice, 
had yet conceived, nor dreamt of the extent of 
vocal power. 



This Simeon the cooper, then, to speak in Master 
Merryweather's phrase, — He was a voice ; he' 
spoke in common clean down in E flat ; it was so 
musical his speech, it seemed to bear about it its 
own echo, and sounded, as it were, within an 
empty tub. 

" Will Leveridge was a London voice most not- 
able," quoth Merryweather, " I loved to hear his 
' ghosts of every occupation,' as pricked down by 
Harry Purcell ; most so, when Willy in his pon- 
derous wig, and past four score, had filled his 
diapason full of punch. But his bass note, the 
lowest was mere tenor, compared to Simeon's bass, 
of our town. Had you but heard him solo the 
congregation with his * When the Son op Man 

SHALL COME IN HIS GLORY, AND ALL THE HOLY 

Angels with Him 1* Even Silly-crow would 
walk him to the Bead-house to hear the cooper 
practise that. 

" Look you," quoth Merryweather, " Sir, mis- 
ter chorister," to one o* the scientific ones of Exon, 
who came o'er to hear our master Simeon sing, 
" Why Mynheer Handel travelled westward all the 
way from home to listen to his note. He would 
have hired the voice, but Simeon would not leave 
his native place, neither for praise nor gold. « I 
vow to Heaven,' quoth the noble, thrice noble 
prince of harmony, ' I never heard a voice 'till 
now, mine Goober. 9 " 

" 'Tis like unto a basson," quoth Silly-crow. 
"Pshaw !" exclaimed Mynheer the Giant, " What 
talk you of a benny drumpedt It is like unto the 
very wind vot roars ubon the chimerney tob, in 
BauPs church-yard, ubon a stormy nighd. Id is 
musigal tonder — noding more — as noding less !" 

" What a dainty group for Hogarth," quoth Old 
Pick-a-back, " to paint ; each face original, 01 youth 
and age. Had he but seen our master SimeotwMbr 
master he was of our little quire. Seen him, as 
he was wont, with pitch-pipe by his side, teaching 
man, woman, girl, and toy, at sober eve, in the 
gothic bead-house, hard by the church — teach 
them the notes — to rise and fall, in all the simple 
science of olden time, such as was practised in 
each village church. Not in sol-fa-do-ra-mi-la, but 
simple yan, two, three — van, three. — Three, two, 
yan — three, yan ; and Willy-wool, the parish clerk 
old sly-boots, with some artless maiaen on his 
knee, holding her hand in his, to set her right 
in beating time." * 

But how the rustic harmonist, Simeon the cooper, 
himself so rudely taught, could keep the quire in 

» 
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wight from Exon, and elsewhere. But this 
know, he did contrive, and kept them to their 
parts — in anthem, psalm, and canon, fraught 
with all the difficulties of cross harmony — with 
Tompion regularity ; each note by note, and bar 
by bar, with rests and all, in common and in 
triple time, and clean in tune, by notes, or notches 
rudely called, pricked in lozenge, as in days of 
yore, as handed down from age to age, by former 
quiristers, and their adjuncts, the sober parish 
clerks — in quaver, crotchet, minim, semi-breve, 
and breve— that everlasting note, for which, upon 
the horee's-leg,* Job Crook, the farrier, yclep'd 
the flatulent, could scarcely find, at times, enough 
of wind, 

" That horse's leg 1 wot's a woundy instrument 
to fill," quoth Boreas to Apollo. 

Who of the gentle and the si mple, far and near, 
who came to hear the Word of God in Occum- 
Rogus church, but must remember Simeon the 
cooper, when Willy Wool, from his old oaken 
desk, gave out the psalm, and blowed on the 
pitckcn-pipe the key note to ' All People that on 
Earth do dwell ?' Who but must remember 
our Simeon the cooper echo to the worthy Will the 
self-same note, clear and free from husky imper- 
fection ? Nothing of the throttle ; an essence, all 
pure sound like unto the Eolian harp ; and ere the 
sound could fill each cranny of the vaulted roof, 
and make the patriarch spiders vibrate on their 
lofty webs.echo his own deep voice again, an octave 
clean below. And then they all struck up their 
music un sophisticate, of treble, counter-tenor — 
tenor — bass, a congregate of voices so well attuned, 
and in concordance rich, that he or she, who stood 
witho# the porch, by Margaret's grave, might well 
believe they listened to an abbey-organ. 

"That Simeon of ours is a voice, 1 trow, to- 
day indeed !" quoth Master Maul, the bone-setter, 
to Silly-crow, as, after church, a synod of the 
village stood and held discourse of music And 
how the learned Silly-erow did hold our worthy 
master Pick-a-back by the button-hole, with dis- 

Euiatious talk of the harmonica! proportions of the 
reeks — of scalps and diagrams, surd quantities, 
appotemes, lemas, punt and counterpunt; with 
Lydhm, Phrygian, Diatonic, and the deuce knows 
what, until it would have worn the patience of the 
ghosts of GjKshal, or Lanierc, of Perrabosco, or 
old Johnny Drewe, to listen to his learned rig-ma- 
rol — the pedant ! Surely it tried the patience 01 



old Menyweather, who oped and shot the window 
twenty times at least, and bawled out, as they ap- 
proached the gothic gate of the school, " Confound 
your arguments, the dinner will be done to rags !" 
' id what does all this far-fetched jargon profit 
' said Semi-colon, aa these two worthies nung 
their hats upon the pegs. " I know not," quotfi 
Pick-a-back, with a patient smile, " I'd have you 
ask that Plm/gian." 
" Oh ! ob I" quoth Silly-erow, quoting bis fe- 
urite Hudibras :— 

•' Ai skilful totpr* hoop tbatr lubi 
" With Lj-Jian and with Phrygian drub*, 
" Why may not whipping hue u good 
" A grace performed oa teiuetaA mood, 
'■ With comely movement, and with art, 
" Perfbnn'd on aillj'i hinder part." 
Thus whimsically, with the alteration of a word 
or two, twigging the pedant with the rod of old Sam 
Butler. When Silly-crow and Pick-a-back laugh- 
'"7 at the conceit, and old Menyweather chuckling 
his own wit, the learned triumvirate, as " happy 
who but they," joined in a Latin grace to give 
God thanks, and sat them down to eat their Sun- 
day dinner. Now, what passed at table, gentle 
reader, thou raayst read, an it be thy pleasure, in 
the succeeding chapter. 



TRANSLATORS OF THE HOLY SCRHTURES. 

Lnd we know that nil thing* work together for good to 
them that lure God." 

Roman! Tlii. ST. 
t to mortal observation, the menm that wort elh food 
li often bidden. 

It would seem, however, that the wise and 
good men, who were appointed in the reign -of 
King James 1., to the translation of the Holy 
Bible, verified this sentence ; for the congregated 
talent of our translators appears to have been 
directed solely to the great object proposed, with 
one pure spirit, no one member among the pious 
number having vain -gloriously assumed to nil 
self for his part, any individual distinction. 

The Great English Bible, which was in use until 
the reign of King James the 1st, denominated the 
Bishops' Bible, from the circumstance of its being 
translated at the instance of Archbishop Parker, by 
the Bishops and other learned men, was printe ' ' 
a large folio, by Richard Jugge, in 1668. 
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conference held at Hampton-court, in 

exceptions being made to this Bishops* 
*, after due deliberation, recommended 
new Translation; when his Majesty, 
issued an order to prepare one ac- 
Not" (as expressed in the preface) 
lation altogether new, nor yet to make of 
i good one ; but to make a good one 

many good ones, one best." 
Ling's letter to the Archbishop, dated 
ears that fifty-four learned persons were 
> this important work. The translation 
mence until 1607, and then the number 
rere reduced to forty-seven, either by 
ne other cause not now known.*' 
. being accomplished, it was published 
th a dedication to the King, and is the 
ead by authority in all our Churches, 
nated King James* s Bible, 
led Selden, whom Grotius designates 
y of the English nation," referring to 
m his Table-talk, says, " The English 
of the Bible is the best Translation in 
nd renders the sense of the original the 
; in for the original Translation, the 
ible as well as King James's. The 
in King James's time took an excellent 

part of the Bible being given to him 
lost excellent in such a Tongue, (as 
>ha to Andrew Downes) and then they 
r, and one read the Translation, the rest 

their hands some Bible either of the 
pies, or French, Spanish, Italian, &c. 
id any fault, they spoke ; if not, they 

n, whose opinion is here quoted, thus 
ord Clarendon. " He was a person 
character, can flatter, or transmit in any 
equal to his merit and his virtue." 

and persons agreed upon for the 
with the particular books by them 
2n, were as follows :— 

WESTMINSTER. 

Westminster " 
St. Paul's 



Pentateuch on and the 
story from Joshua to the 
first book of Chronicles, 
exclusive. 



i 
I. 



CAMBRIDGE. 



Mr. Lively 
Mr. Richardson 
Mr. Chatterton 
Mr. Dillingham 
Mr. Harrison 
Mr. Andrews 
Mr. Spalding 
Mr. Burge. 



Dr. Harding 
Dr. Reynolds 
Dr. Holland 
Dr. Kilbye 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Brett 
Mr. Fairclough. 



From the first of Chroni- 
cles, with the rest of the 
Story and the Hagiogra- 
phic: t'ii. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclo- 
siastes. 



OXFORD. 



The four or greater Pro- 
phets, with the Lamenta 
tions, and the twelve lesser 
Prophets. 



CAMBRIDGE. 



The Prayer of Manassas, 
and the rest of the Apocry- 
pha. 



Dr. Dewport 
Dr. Brathwait 
Dr. Radcliffe 
Mr. Ward, Etnan. 
Mr. Downes 
Mr. Boyes 
Mr. Warde, Reg. 

The places and persons agreed upon for the Greek, with 
the particular books by them undertaken:— 

OXFORD. 

Dean of Christchurch 
Dean of Winchester 
Dean of Worcester 
Dean of Windsor 
Mr. Savile 
Dr. Perne 
Dr. Ravens 
Mr. Haviner. 



The four Gospels, Acts of 
* the Apostles, Apocalypse. 



WESTMINSTER. 



Dean of Chester 
Dr. Hutchinson 
Dr. Spencer 
Mr. Fenton 
Mr. Rabbet 
Mr. Sanderson 
Mr. Dakins. 



The Epistles of Paul. 
The Canonical Epistles. 



The Rules to be observed in Translation of th* Bible. 

1. The ordinary Bible read in the church, com- 
monly called The Bishops' Bible, to be followed, 
and as little altered as the truth of the original will 
permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with the other names of the^ext, to be 
retained as nigh as may be, according as they were 
vulgarly used. 



[rich cannot, without some circumlocu* 

iefly and fitly be expressed in the text 
quotations of places to be marginally 

as shall serve for the reference of one 

j another. 

y particular man of each company to 

ame chapter or chapters, and having 
or amended them severally by himself 

linketh good, all to meet together, confer 
have done, and agree for their parts 
stand. 

ny one company hath dispatched any 

1 this manner, they shall send it to the 

considered of seriously and judiciously, 

?sty is very careful in this point. 

ny company, upon the review of the 

it, doubt or differ upon any place, to 

yord thereof, note the place, and withal 

asons ; to which, if they consent not, 

ice to be compounded at the general 

hich is to be of the chief persons of 

ny at the end of the work. 

.n any place of special obscurity is 

letters to be directed, by authority, to 

learned man in the land for his judge- 

h a place. 

rs to be sent from every bishop to the 
lergy, admonishing them of this trans- 
id, and to move and charge, as many 
ilful in the tongues, and having taken 



That our great p< 
the easel, to know t 
and study to paint 
evidence besides his 
true relish for the co^ 
assured — and it is n< 
to know, that he so 
purpose to illustrate 
sion to painting than 
at his request, lookec 
pastoral verses, for 
" You have no less 
same hand that raise* 
poet was then but yo 
could speak upon art 
thorough critic. 

" I am convinced 
correct too much : foi 
man may lay colours 
stiffen and deaden tl 
heightening on ever 
parts ought to be low* 
looks more ridiculoi 
thoughts, however di 
seem all on a level 
mown, where weeds, 
even, and appear und 
that sometimes our I 
first squeezing of the 
richest wine." 



jurnEs, 



have been some extra reason for his persist- 
ance in the religion of his fathers, or a man of his 
strength of mind would not have used the weak ar- 
gument which he did to his beloved friend the 
bishop of Rochester, which is worthy relating, and 
shall have a place in a future page. 

That pious and able philosopher, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, used to say to the young scholars 
about him, when in his playful mood he chose to 
unbend and become a youth again, and join their 
pranks. — " Boys, boys, be quiet, here comes a fool, 
or a dunce, or an ass, or any other suitable epi- 
thet for those pedants, who make a cloak of gravity 
to hide their want of taste." Who could be more 
playful than Johnson, when in the mood ; he, so 
aptly compared to the elephant, who with his pro- 
boscis could pick up a pin, or thresh the jacket of 
a tiger. I tell you these things, may it please your 
worships, that henceforth, you may now and then 
venture to unbridle your risible organs, and be jocose, 
and light up your grave countenances into a smile 
—yea sometimes condescend even to join in the 
commission of a laugh, without the imputation of 
vulgarity-— or the want of sense.— It is only suit- 
ing the act unto the occasion — for as the wisest of 
sortals sayeth — There is a time for all things. 
At the same time, I agree with your grave wor- 
nps that there is no such thing as prescribing 
lessor systems, when and wherefore, and on what 
csmons the best-disposed among us, should exer- 
e the laughing muscles ; for these great scholars 
1 wits, throw out their skits, and laugh forsooth, 
» others weep, and weep, when others, but for 
r strange and unaccountable example, would 
h themselves into hysterics. Verily, the great 
Thomas More, no less a wight, than lord 
chancellor of England, when brought upon 
nemorable stage, on Tower-hill, the principal 
in one of the deepest tragedies that ever was 
*d before the political and moral world — 
i an audience of some fifty or a hundred 
nd feeling souls to weep, as though the vene- 
lan had been the very root and stock of their 
sh and blood — whilst he, the wondrous soul, 
try as a grig ! — But had you known Old 
^ack — he would sit and tell you tales of 
zhing philosophers, by the score. 
'n our illustrious poet, mister Pope — watch- 
did with holy solicitude the last glimmering 
tal lamp that lighted him from helpless 
r ith maternal love, through sickness into 
—her for whose sake alone, he seemed to 



cling to life. So with he ; for during a momei 
suspension of the tyrant's arm, so oft of late i 
against the author of his birth — while wishin 
preserve a living image of her departing cou 
nance, he sits him down, and pens an epistle, 
lively rhodomontade, to his friend the worthy 
Jonathan Richardson ; he, who as the story gc 
unwittingly made our great Reynolds the great 
painter of his age, and eke— a knight to boot. 

To Mr. Richardson. Jan. IS, ITS 

" I have at last got my mother so well, as to allow m; 
self to be absent from her for three days. As Sunday is oi 
of them, I do not know whether I may propose to you t 
employ it in the manner you mentioned to me once. Si 
Godfrey (Kneller) called employing the pencil, the prayei 
of a paint br ; and affirmed it to be his proper way of serv- 
ing God, by the talent be gave him. 1 am sure, in this in- 
stance, it is serving your friend ; and you know, we are 
allowed to do that (nay even to help a neighbour's ox or ass) 
on the Sabbath ; wnich, though it may seem a general pre- 
cept, yet in one sense particularly applies to you, who have 
helped many a human ox and many a human ass, to the like- 
ness of man, not to say of • • V 

" Believe me, dear Sir, with all good wishes for yourself 
and your family, the happiness of which ties, I know by 
experience, and have learned to value, from the late danger 
of losing the best of mine.'* 

Whether Mr. Jonathan Richardson employed his 
pencil on the Sabbath, according to this request, we 
are not informed ; but from the general tenor of 
his life, it may not be improbable that he would 
postpone the requested act of friendship until the 
Monday — and then work double tides — Richardson 
was a pious man. As for Kneller, he was a lati- 
tudinanan, and unguarded in his expressions, touch- 
ing matters, whereon the wisest men have never 
been prone to speak but with reverential awe. This 
fault, and a great one it was, must be ascribed to 
his vanity alone, that common source whence 
ariseth levity of speech on serious subjects; — for 
in all other his actions, he was an open, candid, 
noble-hearted genius, and stands fairly re- 
corded among the worthies of the age of George 
the First 

And here may well be recorded again, that me- 
morable instance of our great moralist Johnson's 
solicitude for the eternal welfare of his beloved 
friend Reynolds. He on his death-bed requested of 
him three things : " To forgive him thirty pounds 
which he had borrowed of him ; — to read the Bible ; 
and — never to use his pencil on a Sunday" Sir 
Joshua readily acquiesced. 

The venerable Mrs. Pope survived the period of 
the above epistle, until within a few days of eigh- 
teen months,* when the filial tenderness of this best 
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of sons, dwelling with affection on the lifeless form 
of his aged mother, again seeks alleviation in the 
professional exertion of his friend Richardson. ' 
Twickenham, June 30, 1733. 

" Ai I know you and I mutually desire to see one another, 
I hoped that this day our wishes would have met, and brought 
you hither. And this for the very reason which possibly 
might hinder your coming, that my poor mother is dead. I 
thank God, her. death was as easy as her life was innocent ; 
and as it cost her not a groan, or even a sigh, there is yet 
upon her countenance such an expression of tranquillity, nay 
almost of pleasure, that it is even amiable to behold it. It 
would afford the finest image of a saint expired, that ever 
painting drew ; and it would be the greatest obligation which 
even that obliging art could ever bestow on a friend, if you 
could come and sketch it for me. I am sure, if there be no 
very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any common busi- 
ness to do this; and I hope to see you this evening, as late 
as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, before 
this winter flower is faded. I will defer ber interment till 
to-morrow night. I know you love me, or I could not have 
written this .... I could not (at this time) have written at 
all ... . Adieu ! may you die as happily !" 

The ardour of Mr. Pope's friendship, where he 
took a liking, if a judgment may be formed from 
his epistolary correspondence, cannot easily be ex- 
ceeded ; and as so many of his letters speak of his 
affection for the memory of his departed friends, it 
is reasonable to conclude that his sentiments were 
sincere. It is to be regretted that we have none of 
his epistles to Sir Godfrey Kneller, as they would, 
no doubt, have been eminently amusing, for the 
knight was a complete humourist, and Pope never 
appeared more playfully disposed than in his con- 
versation with that renowned painter. 

Jems, who was a man of wit, seemed to enjoy 
a large share of our poet's esteem, indeed he rated 
this painter's talents much above that scale of merit 
accorded to him by better judges of art. This was 
natural enough ; all men are disposed to think highly 
of the preceptor whom they are emulous to imitate, 
as long as they remain much their inferiors in art ; 
they are always having forced upon them a compa- 
rison against themselves. But to return to his wor- 
thy friend Mr. Jonathan Richardson, it appears 
that not long after the death of his mother, Mr. 
Pope was pleased to acknowledge a similar act of 
kindness at the hands of the same ingenious painter, 
in a portrait of Lord Bolingbroke. 

" To Mr. Richardson. 

" It is hardly possible to tell you the joy your pencil 
gave me, in giving me another friend, so much the same ; 
and which (alas ! for mortality) will outlast the other. Pos- 
terity will, through your means, see the man whom it will 
for ages honour, vindicate and applaud, when Envy is no 



more, and when (as I have already said la the Essay to 
which you are so partial) 

" The sons shall bhtsh then* fathers wen hk f< 
• • • • 



•' I am glad you publish your Milton. B— lyt will be 
aagry a * J ", and at me too shortly, for what 1 could not 
help, a satirical poem on verbal criticism, by Mr. Mallet, 
which he has inscribed to me, but the poem itsel f is go od, 
(another cause of anger to any Critic). As for myself I 
resolve to go on in my quiet, oalm, moral course, taking 
no sort of notice of man's anger, or woman's s c an dal , with 
Virtue in my eyes and Truth upon my tongue. Adieu. 9 * 



• She died June , 1733, aged 97. 

f Dr. Bentley, a great critic and eminent scholar, whom 
Mr. Pope most unjustly thrust into the Dunciad. 



THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 



No. I. 

" Genius is chiefly exerted in Historical Pic- 
tures," says Dr. Johnson, " and the Art of ftrin- 
ters of Portraits is often lost in the obscurity of 
the subject. But it is in painting as in life ; what 
is greatest, is not always best I should grieve to 
see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses — to 
empty splendour and to fiction— that art which is 
now employed in diffusing friendship, in renewing 
tenderness, in quickening the affections of the ab- 
sent, and continuing the presence of the dead." 

" There, i* faith, is the true and faithful effigy of 
* aude King Jamie,' " said Garrick to Mrs. Kitty 
Clive, as a party, composed of this distinguished 
actress, the wife of our Roscius, my great uncle 
Zachary, and a few more friends, who having been 
to the Eton Montem,.at Salt Hill, went over to 
pass the next day at Windsor. They were in the 
state apartments, and gazing, with many more of 
our late sovereign's loyal subjects, at the Gallery 

of Portraits. 

" There he stands. Kind hearted, gentle James 
the First, of that royal name of Albion, and of Sco- 
tia the Sixth. Gentle James all haiL" Every body 
looked, and every body smiled at this apostrophe 
of their favourite actor — he was in high spirits ; — 
such as good old Englishmen, and Scotsmen— aye, 
and worthy Irishmen too— time out of mind were 
wont to feel, when breathing the pure air of lofty 
seated Windsor. " Then Windsor all hail ! — thou 
ancient dwelling-place of majesty — who amongst 
ye worthy fellow-citizens of mine will not join in 
this ?" 
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" I am right glad," lately quoth one, a grey- 
headed remnant of the good old school.— " I am right 
glad, that our King George, the fourth of that 
venerated name, hath peradventure for awhile, 
taken up his residence there. Tfiis, under Provi- 
dence, is as things should seem to be, — running in 
their moral course ; for Windsor's towers to kings 
have seemed propitious. Yea, even in civil broils, 
its walls have stood, through ages, whilst other 
towers have been battered down and mingled with 
the wreck of war. Then Windsor all hail ! may 
thy towers still propitious be to the honoured 
royal tenant, who has once again set Old Windsor 
all alive." 

'* Upon my life," continued Garrick, " my 
right worthy master, James, thou art a much wiser, 
and much more noble looking wight royal than I'd 
been taught to expect to meet," and taking off his 
gold laced hat, made his right royal reverence— a 
reverential bow. This portrait I should tell thee, 
courteous reader, is that by Paul Vansomer, cer- 
tainly the most princely looking of all the good 
king Jamie's effigies that is known. 

** Dear Davy," said Mistress Kitty Clive, " why 
where's his Majesty's huge trunk hose? I had 
formed to my mind his king-ship in breeches large 
and loose, as Pierrot's in die pantomime, having 
capacity enough to carry provender for all the hun- 
ters on the field. Surely the flattering painter has 
trimmed his galligaskins down, and made him 
quite genteel." Ah, Sirs ! that Kate Clive was a 
lively soul. 

** And so," said the shrewd actress, eyeing the 
portrait, " that is he, ' who thought puns and quib- 
bles the perfection of eloquence.' " These were the 
J words of her neighbour, Mr. Horatio Walpole. — 
| " Well," added Kate, " I admire thy visage, royal 
Anglo Scot ! and we will not part for this— I have 
a sort of sneaking kindness for puns and quibbles 
myself— (pinching Garrick's arm) — how often do 
they * set the green room in a roar,' hey, friend 
Davy ? Not," said she, affecting a tragic air, — 
" Not that these things become the mouth of 
majesty!" 

In truth, this whole length of King James is 
mainly different from any other portrait drawn by 
pencil or by pen-— by painter, or historian of the 
times. 

Let us hear what Wilson says of James the First, 
he who was amongst the crowd that saw his Ma- 
jesty make his entre into London. 

" I shall leave his^Majesty dressed to posterity," 



(says mine author) " in the colours I saw him, in 
the next progress after his inauguration, which was 
as green as the grass he trod upon, with a feather 
in his cap, and a horn instead of a sword by his 
side ; how suitable to his age, person, or calling, I 
leave others to judge by his pictures,— he owning a 
countenance not in the least regard, semblable to 
any my eyes ever met with, besides an host dwel- 
ling at Amptjiill, formerly a shepherd, and so me- 
taphorically (touching his king-ship) of the same 
profession." 

Gude King Jamie was too much devoted to hunt- 
ing, as it was thought by the sages of the time. He 
was hunting and hawking all the way on his pro- 
gress from Holy-rood House to St. James's. Tnere 
was nothing but banquetting, and feasting, and 
shouting on the journey— every nobleman and gen- 
tleman loyally offering him the hospitality of their 
mansions, which induced a " Plain, honest Scots- 
man" who was unused to hear such humble accla- 
mations, to utter a prophetical expression : " This 

PEOPLE WILL SPOYL A GUDE KING." 

His majesty, even on his way exhibited a speci- 
men of his quaintness — the people thronged around 
him to join in the sports— when he " caused an 
inhibition to be published, to restrain his good 
people from hunting him" 

His majesty's rage for hunting, however, seems 
to have at length carried him out of himself: for 
good King Jamie, on the whole was both mild and 
merciful. Master Osborn says, " That one man in 
his reign might with more safety have killed another, 
than a rascal deer ; but if a stag miscarried, and the 
author fled, a proclamation, with the description of 
the party, had been presently penned by the attor- 
ney-general, and the penalty ot his majesty's high 
displeasure threatened against all that did abet, corn- 
forty or relieve him : Thus satyrical, (saith the 
splenetic author) or if you please tragical, was this 
Sylvan Prince against all deer-killers, and indulgent 
to man-slayers." 

Good King Jamie prided himself on the score of 
his " deep scholarship." His courtiers and his 
flatterers designated nim the second Solomon. 
Some thought him wise, and many thought him 
other-wise, as Garrick observed to his friend Za- 
chary. But he was a pedant ; and the best thing 
that is remembered to have been said upon his at- 
taining to the English crown, was that which is 
ascribed to Henry the Fourth of France, who as 
soon as he heard the news— exclaimed, " En vt~ 
rite c'est un trop beau mdrceau pour un pedant" 
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" It i3 worthy of remark, "said my old great uncle, 
who certainly had a manner of remarking all mat- 
ters, inn peculiar way of hia own—" It is worthy ol 
remark, that three works were going on at the same 
time, during this reign — and in the strange conca- 
tenation of events, it might so have happened that 
the same printing type might have been used for 
composing pages of each work— works in their 
character and consequences, in their degrees suf- 
ficiently remote. 

There in his Royal Scriptorium, with a,: his ma- 
nuscripts about him, with learned notes, deep- 
fetched memoranda, and cabalistic books, sat the 
monarch, writing as though he writ for bread — of 
what ? Of all the secret Incantations used by necro- 
mancer, warlock, witch, and wizard — and lo ! ap- 
peared that far-famed royal folio, on Daamonology, 
written by King James himself. 

Within the college walls meanwhile, did meet 
those pious men, in ancient languages so deeply 
skilled— in holy fellowship, to labour, oft-times by 
the midnight lamp, at the translation of the wohd 
of god : and gave us that inestimable bible which 
now we read. 

And then, in that same age did Shakspeare sit, at 
his sequestered desk, and pen those plays, whose 
morals oft, let it with reverence due oe said, did 
humbly square with what is taught in that most 
sacred book. That book which we may without pre- 
sumption hope, our wondrous poet read — and held 
in reverence : For who with carnal pen, e'er showed 
in stronger light, the fearful, never-failing curses 
that o'ertake sin and guilt— or the blessings that as 
certainly await for piety and virtue, 

ON PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 



not only a great admirer of the Fine Arts, but a 
kind and liberal patron of certain ingenious pro- 
fessors of Fainting and Sculpture ; and particularly 
of those who practised in the water-colour depart- 
ment of art His Lordship, early in life, (having 
cultivated a natural taste for drawing,) acquired a 
rapid and masterly style of sketching landscape. 
His fancy in designing rocks and waterfalls, and 
that species of romantic scenery which abounds in 
the mountainous parts of Switzerland and Italy, 
was so prolific, that many subjects could have been 
selected from his numerous portfolios, which might, 
in the hands of an able artist, have been wrought 
into magnificent pictures. 



His Lordship, who had travelled, saw nature 
with the eye ol a painter; and possessing this feel- 
ing, he naturally became a collector of such works 
as might promote his improvement, in an art in 
which he took so much delight. 

" On looking over his portfolios, containing the 
works of Scmdby, Hooker, Cozen*, Warwick, Srnitk, 
and others of the water-colour school," saitb my 
informant, " I was struck with some clever pieces, 
scenes in Ireland, executed in body colours by 
Walnulejf, one of the scene painters at Covent- 
garden theatre. The subjects were highly pictu- 
resque, representing rocks and waterfalls, his Lord- 
ship's favourite studies." 

" What think you of these ?" said my Lord 
Warwick.—" I admire them much, Sir : the rocks 
are boldly designed ; — but what I most admire __ 
the water, rolling so turbulently over its rocky 
bed. There is the advantage of body colours, my 
Lord, you can put on the lights; now, in transpa- 
rent water-colours, you must fan* the lights ; hence, 
you never can represent such scenes with clearness, 
force, and spirit, united. There rests one of the 
insurmountable difficulties of that species of art, 
touching the means for the faithful imitation of 
nature." 

Now, Sir," replied Lord Warwick, " this 
what I expected ; — every connoisseur — nay, almost 
every artist — has made the same remarks ; but. 
Sir, I will surprise you, and that, I trust, most 
agreeably," His Lordship then drew from hit 
portfolio two large drawings, scenes in North Wales, 
of subjects similar to those of Walmsley's. When 
my informant, who was no mean professor himself, 
exclaimed, " Marvellous'. Is it possible.' Cm 
these be done in transparent water -colours'" 
" Yes, Sir." " By whom, my Lord ?" " By 
Francis Nicholson, a provincial artist, living in the 
neighbourhood of York." " I never heard his 
name, my Lord, till now," said the professor; 
" but as Pope said of our great moralist (then is 
obscurity), ' he will soon be dettrri.' Such a 
genius must be one of us: the metropolis is bis 

We have lived to behold such wonders in water- 
colour painting, that of late, nothing short of s 
miracle in this art could excite surprise. 

The discovery of Mr. Niclwlson's process for 
preserving the heightenings pure and clean in touch, 
threw a new light upon this department of study; 
and, it is manifest, that from the time his drawings 
appeared upon the walls of the first exhibition of 
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the Society of Painters in Water Colours, in Brook- 
street, that many of its members, professors of 
landscape, have wrought their elegant designs with 
a greater degree of force and effect For although 
each continued to pursue his own particular style, I 
yet the example of such works, exhibiting, as they I 
did* powers and capacities in the materials with 
which they were wrought, that had been developed 
by him alone, acted as a stimulus to their exertions. 
Hence, we now behold in the paintings in water- 
colours, a boldness, richness, and daring splendor 
of effect, which, referring to the designs of our 
best professors, in some degree emulate the powers 
of paintings in oil, and incorporating with these 

Sroperties, those peculiar to water-colours, the 
British school has, at length, achieved the honour 
of having created a new, and most captivating 
style of art. 

Mr. Nicholson having, after much ingenious 
experiment, arrived at this desideratum, with a 
liberality that cannot be too highly esteemed, gave 
his discovery to the world : and as we profess to be 
great admirers of his process, we shall copy it for 
the benefit of the amateur of painting in water- 
colours. 



THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 

OWE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 



(OLD STYLE.) 

Wednesday Grfoo" T ONG VACATION de- 
fter 23, > JLl parted this mortal Life, 
about — 1720. 3 to the great joy of all the Sons 
of Parchment, last Night at Twelve, and died not 
worth a Groat. 

" Morning opens with a furious Hurricane, 
called Michaelmas Term, that will blow and bluster 
in the West, until the twenty-eighth of next Month— 
and a Week after. 

" Clients knock up their Council by Six. 

" Constables hurrying down to Westminster by 
Nine, to take especial care, that the Law shall not 
ran out of the Hall. 

" A dozen Country Attorneys breakfast in Hell,* 
by Eleven. 

" Weather Stormy and Tempestuous at the Bar 
all day long. 

" Night calm at the Tavern. 

" Thursday, Oct. 24. Wind still continues to 
blow in the Western Quarter. 

" Four thrifty Bamstere crowd into a Skull 
(a wherry) about NeH and score their Clients for 
z Coach. ™ 



" Six Couple pair'd (married) at the Fleet at 
Ten — repent next Morning. 

" The Death of the King of Spain— a new War 
concluded upon by the Half Pay Officers at the 
Parade at Eleven. 

" Stock-jobbers busy at Jonathan's from Twelve 
to Three. 

" Much rattling of the frail Dice, at Young 
MaiCs,^ among the disbanded Captains, and little 
lost 

" Juries swallow their Claret in the Afternoon 
as glibly at the Bell in Westminster, as they swal- 
lowed their Oaths in the Morning : Get drunk by 
Eight 

" Friday, Oct. 25. The Goddess of Scold- 
ing up by Five in the Morning at Billingsgate, 
from thence to Temple-stairs at Seven, takes a pair 
of Oars at Nine for Westminster, stays there till all 
her Black-Guard are dispersed and gone. 

" Monday, Oct. 28. City Poet J rehearsing his 
Gods and Goddesses all the Morning how to behave 
themselves in a Pageant, and welcome my Lord 
Mayor. 

" Cooks busy in raising Pye-crust Fortifications, 
which the Heroes of Cheapside will storm most 
manfully next Day. 

" Old East-India Company look as scornfully 
upon Bank-bills, as the Lawyers in Westminster 
mil upon forma pauperis. But this is no News. 

" Tuesday, Oct. 29, } Windows in Cheapside 

Lord Mayor' s Day, (-stuck full of Faces by Ten* 

Oldstyle.% 3WkW| havock of Neats- 

tongues and Hams on botrtTthe City barges about 

Eleven. 

" Artillery-men march two and two — pair and 

Siir, burlesqued in buff and bandileers. need no 
ead-pieces, Wives having fortified them. 
" The Vintners and Brewers — Butchers and 
Surgeons, justle about Precedency. 

" The Ladies pelted with ted Cats, iniitst^if 
Squibs, from Twelve to Three. • 4JF 

" No quarter given to Custards at Guild-haD. 
" Night greasy, moist and wet, (as usual) within 
the City Walls." % ^^^^^ 

* A Coffee House hard by, so deaosaioated. 

f A Gaming House so Called. 

t City Poet, this it a out (as l^gws) at Sir B. Black- 
more, the poet of Salter's Hall, «$■» F°l* piUoried tn the 
DoDciad— or eke at BlkeoakBtttfcte City Laureat. 

§ Equal to Nor. 9, New Sfle. J!v 

' I. _ •>'*' 
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THE OCTOBER FIRE- SIDE. 
No. III. 

THE TEMPLE ORGAN. 



•• So, poor Alderman ***** is gone dead," said 
Dr. Mead* to my great uncle Zachary. " Poor- 
old— worthy Richard ; though not so old neither. 
Let me see,— he was born Anno Domini 1697. I 
have often heard him say, on the day of rejoicing 
for the peace of Ryswick — " " That was in the 
gloomy month of November, though," added the 
facetious Doctor, smiling as he said it ; " hence, I 
suppose, his moody melancholy." 

*• Why, no, Doctor," observed my great uncle ; 
" I suspect his moodiness arose from his having 
too much money, and his melancholy from having 
too little to do." 

" Very like, very like," replied Dr. Mead ; 
" yet he was a very good sort of man. But," 
whispering my great uncle, as though their old 
friend the alderman could listen in the grave, " but 
the fact is, Mr. Hardcastle, there was something 
wanting here," touching his forehead with the tip 
of his ringer ; " Sir, he had no mind. To be sure, 
the worthy used to say, « Sirs, it is well for you 
learned men ! ifou can go to your books ; but as 
for me, why, I have built a library, and what then ! 
— What then, Sir? — why, I takes a book, and 
goes to my summer-house, and I reads, and I reads, 
and I reads by myself, and nobody is ever a bit the 
wiser. Sir, Mister Doctor, the matter of fact is, I 
begin to think that I have no head-piece.' " 

M What a strange notion is that," replied my 
great uncle Zachary. " Learning ! I have no learn- 
ing." •« Yes, that is the common cry." " Well, 
what then ? Why, I have known a score of worthy, 
sensible men, without as much book-learning as the 
poor children pick up at a charity school, and yet 
most entertaining companions, — men of great ob- 
servation, — men who had something to say upon 
almost every subject. No, no, it is not the want 
of learning, forsooth ; it is, as our kind old friend 
the alderman truly said,— a want of head-piece. 

" There was that ingenious wight, Thomas Brit- 
ton«t Had you asked him how many parts of speech 



there were in what he used to cry, ' Come, buy my 

d not have told 
had offered him the BHt of England for the answer. 



and? coal? he could not have told you, though you 



Yet I remember him, when a youngster, I used to go 
with mv father to his concerts at St John's Gate, that 
he would converse freely with Dr. Arbuthnot and 
Mr. Pope, and indeed with the first wits, whether 
of the nobility or gentry, who used to delight to 
chat with the original old genius. See, Doctor, what 
he acquired by his own industry. Why, Sir Hans 
Sloane assured me he was surprised at his chemical 
knowledge ; and as for his musical sagacity ', Dr. 
PepuschJ says, for a man without learning, he 
found him the most learned in the metaphysics of 
music, among all he met with. 

" Now it is wonderful," observed my great uncle 
Zachary, " how much knowledge, I was going to 
say, an idle man may pick up ; but it is certain a 
man of leisure, who has little or no book-learning, 
may pick up a great deal of useful general know- 
ledge, by cultivating the acquaintance of poets, 
painters, actors, and other ingenious wights, who 
live by the exercise of their mental abilities. 

" Some self-sufficient folks will tell you, that 
these clever professional men are great cynics, and 
fastidious touching their acquaintance with men not 
gifted like themselves. But this is not true ; and if 
I might speak without egotism, my experience 
would go all the way to prove, that no mien whose 
acquaintance is really an honour worth seeking, are 
easier of access than those who at this day stand at 
the head of their respective professions ; — be they 
writers, sculptors, architects, painters, or players, 
— most of whom it has been the pride of my life to 
know, on a friendly and familiar footing." 

Now, gentle reader, if you would know, or rather, 
if you should happen to be acquainted with any one 
having wealth, and health, and leisure, and a de- 
sire, being not overstocked with book-learning, who 
wished to know how he might enjoy his wealth, and 
thereby increase his happiness, I will communicate 
how my great uncle Mister Zachary Hardcastle ma- 
naged this matter,-— how he first got into the djffle 
of these wits and worthies, — how, secondly, he got 
into their individual good graces ; and how, thirdly, 
he preserved their friendship and esteem through 
a long and happy life. 

First, then, he made morning calls on these wor- 
thies. Secondly, He used to invite a select few to 
meet each other at his hospitable table ; and, 
Thirdly, By his compassionating talent in distress, 
he got beloved by those men of talent who were fiou- 
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rishing, and who wanted not his aid. It should be 
observed, however, in justice to this worthy old 
trader, that Mr. Zachary Hardcastle, early in life, 
though no scholar, sought all occasions to improve 
his mind. And what may not a man learn, with a 
tolerable head-piece, in his own mother tongue ? 
My great uncle knew a little of most things, on his 
first entrance to the society of wits. But then he 
emitted business in his prime, content with a mo- 
derate competency. 

I have heard my good old great uncle say, that 
at the same time, within two hundred yards of each 
other, on one spot in our old city of London, resid- 
ed at least half-a-dozen virtuosi. In Austin Friars 
alone were four ; namely, Dr. Mead, who had a 
choice collection of pictures by the old masters ; 
Dr. Chauncey and his brother, also collectors ; and 
one other, a Turkey merchant, whose name I have 
forgotten. Through one or the other of these, he 
got acquainted with some distinguished geniuses ; 
and having thus commenced, he made his way to an 
intimacy with almost every man who rated high in 
every profession. 

MORNING CALLS. 
" Good morning, Master Hardcastle," thus ac- 
costed Colley Cibberg my great uncle, as they met 
on the steps of old Somerset House. They were 
used to take a turn in the gardens there, or in the 
Temple gardens, or else in Villars Walk, almost 
every morning in the spring. " Well, Sir, what 
do you mean to do with yourself to-day ?" " Why, 
Mister Cibber," replied the old trader, " I have 
some notion that there will be a notable trial of 
skill upon the Temple Organ this forenoon, for the 
vacant organist's place* What say you, Sir, will 
you go ?" " With all my heart," said Cibber. 
"Well, then," rejoined my great uncle, " you 
will be so good as to take your breakfast with me 
at my chambers. Dr. Pepusch is to be with me at 
nine, and we will step over to the church together." 
Now, mv great uncle and Mr. Cibber were early 
risers, which I have no doubt contributed mainly 
to^hat healthy old age which each attained. 

'* Ah ! poor Colley," my great uncle used to say, 
" he was a good-tempered, easy soul ; to be sure 
he was but a sorry poet, but then he was a sound, 
orthodox player, — one of the Betterton school, — 
such as we are told we may not be likely to see 
again. Not," said my great uncle, who was free 
from prejudice, " that I am disposed to depreciate 
the merit of our compeers ; for I think we can ex- 
hibit Shakespeare and old Ben in their true light, 



—and that is the point — whether in this age, or in 
that" 

But to return — Cibber accepted the invitation, 
and they scraped their shoes at the door of my great 
uncle's chambers, in Paper Buildings, at the very 
instant the nine o'clock arums began to beat at old 
Somerset House ; and there, at that same moment, 
whilst St. Paul's great bell, and all the city docks 
and chimes came sounding up the tide, approached 
that great studter of time, the Doctor afore-named. 
" Good morrow, Dr. Pepusch." " Gentlemen, good 
morrow." 

" You take coffee, Doctor ?" said my epeat uncle ; 
" and you, Mister Cibber, continue to take slow 
poison," said Pepusch, interrupting the host ; " hey ! 
Master Colley ?" The Doctor, like most other mu- 
sicians, was a humourist " No, Sir, you are out," 
replied Cibber, who loved a pun ; " no, Sir, I do 
not take sloe poison, for I have left off drinking 
port" Thus the breakfast commenced, with a 
hearty ha-ha-ha ! — As I have observed before, this 
was a laughing age. 

Ha-ha-ha-ha-haugh ! was echoed on the landing- 
place, with a tap-tap-tap at the door. " Come in !" 
" Ha-ha-ha-ha ! Vat ! mine dear friendt Hardgasdk 
— vat ! you are merry py dimes. — Vat ! and Mis- 
der Golley Cibbers too ! aye, and Togder Peepbush 
as veil. — Veil, dat is gomigal. Veil, mine friendts, 
andt how vags the varldt mid you, mine tdears ? 

" Bray, brav, do let me sit town a momend." 
Pepusch took the great man'-s hat ; Colley Cibber 
took his stick ; and my great uncle, with the as- 
sistance of old Robert, his man, wheeled round his 
reading-chair, which was somewhat about the di- 
mensions of that in which our kings and queens are 
crowned ; and then the great man sat him down. 

" Veil, I thank you, gendlemen, now I am at mine 
ease vonce more. Ubon mine vord, dat is a bicture 
of a ham. It is very pold of me to gome to preak 
my fastd mid you, uninvided, — and I have brought 
along mid me a nodable abbetite, for the wader of 
old fader Dems, (Thames) is it not a fine pracer of 
the stomach ?" 

" You do me great honour, Mister Handd," 
said my great uncle. " I take this early visit as a 
great kindness." " A delightful morning for the 
water," said Colley Cibber. " Pray, did you come 
with oars or skullers, Mister Handel ?" said Pepusch. 

" Now, how gan you demand of me dat zilly 
question ? — you who are a musician and a man of 
science, Doctor Peep-busk. Vot gan it goncern 
you, whether I have one votBermans or two voider- 
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mans, — whether I bull out mine burse for to pay 
one shilling, or whether I bull out mine burse to 
bay two shillings. Diavolo ! I gan-not go here, or 
1 gan-not go there, but some one shall send it to 
some newsbaber, as how Misder Chorge Vrederick 
Handel did go somedimes last week in a votderman's 
wherry, to preak his fastd mid Misder Zac. Hard- 
gaadle ; but it shall be all the fault mid mineself, if 
it shall be but in brint, whether I was rowed by one 
Totdermans or by two votdermans. So, Dr. Peep- 
busk, you will blease to excuse me from dat." 

Nothing made Handel so peevish, in his latter 
days, as being questioned about trivial matters. 
Men of science, he used to say, should " gonverse 
like men who had the pleased gift of wisdom, not 
of driflles, an/1 imberdinence, whether a man dra- 
vels in a stage-goach or in a bost-chaise. Whether 
he buts on one glean shirdt, or two glean shirdts in 
one and the same day. Vot ! has a man of study and 
of tought, nothing else to do but to but questions, and 
to answer such questions ? If a man gannot think 
but as a fool, ledt him keep his fool's tongue in his 
own fool's moud." — But Handel, for all these little 
impatient humours, was a kind and good-hearted 
man. Poor Dr. Pepusch was for a moment discon- 
certed, but it was forgotten in the first dish of 
coffee. 

• Dr. Richard Mead, a celebrated physician, and great 
patron of the Artists, and other men of genius. He for seve- 
ral years resided in the city, and latterly in New Ormond 
Street. He was one of the first collectors, who threw open 
bis gallery of pictures to the students, and all amateurs of 
art. His bouse, indeed, might be said to have been the 
irst academy of painting. This great man died in 1754, 
aged 84. 

t Th*ma$ Brilion, the musical small-coal man, so 
called from bis predeliction for music, coupled with his 
trade, he being a seller of small-coal, to which business be 
was apprenticed in London. He was born near Higham 
Ferrea, and died in 1714. This ingenious man, held musi- 
cal concerts at his own humble dwelling for many years, and 
at hb own expense; which concerts were ultimately at- 
tended by people of the highest rank. 

| Dr. Pepusch, a very learned musician, celebrated for 
adajKing, and setting the airs to the songs in the Beggars' 
Opera. 

| Cofley ClbbcT, the well known comedian, and Poet 
Laureate in the reign of George II., moreover the hero of 
Pope's Donciad. He was born in 1 671 , and died in 1 757. 



THE SOCIAL DAY. 



To return to our observations touching the Social 
Thy, we will first say a few words of the merits of 
its graphic ornaments* and commence with the 



title-page, which is engraved from an ornamental 
piece of penmanship by the late Mr. Thomas Tom- 
kins, of Sermon Lane, indubitably the first master 
of penmanship that the world has known. This 
fine specimen of his art was produced when Mr. 
Tomkins was nearly seventy years of age. The 
Thorntons, and many other great merchants, and 
commercialists now living, must remember their old 
preceptor, when they learnt to strike a cypher at 
the old writing academy in Foster Lane. 

The last portrait which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
completed, was, to speak technically, a three quar- 
ter head of this worthy, whom this great painter 
had long esteemed. When the picture had received 
the last touch, Sir Joshua facetiously observed, 
" Now, Sir, I will give you a specimen of my 
writing," when turning the canvas, he inscribed 
his name, and the date thereon ; and this is one 
of the very few of his works, to which he added 
his sign-manual. 

Canto I. Allegorical vignette. Festivity sacri- 
ficing at the Social Altar, attended by Prudence. 
Designed by A. E. Chalon, R. A. and engraved by 
W. Bond." 

The merits of Mr. Chalon, as a miniature pain- 
ter, are sufficiently known. His taste in composi- 
tion made a due impression upon the public some 
years since, in his two beautiful cabinet pictures 
upon ivory, The Chess Players. These he painted 
when a very young man. It is not improbable but 
this allegory presented to our author, was the 
prompt effusion of an eVening's amusement. We 
have seen many an elegant design struck out, some 
few years since, at a friendly little club, composed 
of artists, who met at each other's apartments alter- 
nately one evening in the week, during the winter 
season, for the laudable purpose of mutual improve- 
ment in the art of composition. The member at 
whose house the meeting was held, provided paper 
strained on drawing frames, pencils and sepia. 
The subjects selected as a theme, chiefly from the 
ancient classics, was chosen by the host, who pre- 
pared written extracts, on separate slips, for die 
members, when each artist treated the subject 
according to his own conception — all being confined 
to the same theme. 

Of this society, which has continued several 
years, the Messrs. Chalon, brothers ; the Messrs. 
Bone, brothers; Messrs. Cristall, Stevens, and 
others being members, we could say much; but 
having neither time nor space to spare, we shall 
leave them for the present, to the friendly enjoy- 
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their October meeting, with all our hind 
nd cordial good wishes. 

II. The Iinohfr.it Tall,; a ?ipirttc, de- 
■ J. B. Papworih, * as well as that of the 
Hid the Desmt Table, prefixed to Canto IV. 
elegance of these designs may in ■iirHiirlfi 
cd to the pencil of a painter, It t this hum- 
1 state, that they are the production of an 
whose superior tak-ni I iii-i acrpiircd for him 
kit! distinctions abroad, which his merits, 
await him at home. 

III. An allegorical representation or 
Vignette, designed by the late W. Alex- 
name estimable to the reminiscence of 

I, the virtuoso, the antiquary, and the 
ur. This gentleman was appointed to 
ly Earl Macartney on his Lordship's mis- 
e Emperor of China : his drawings made 
at expedition, are invaluable records of 
wrs of this eastern part of the world, 
e subsequent to his return, he was ap- 
o the office in the British Museum, now 
Ir, Smith ; than whom, touching his know- 
'irtu, il would have been dilrkult to select 
.■ompetent successor. Of Mr. Alrxand- r 
se to offer a biographical resemblance in 
mm her — sketched con-amorc. 



Tin' e. tie's -iitr« : mi longer wcii, 

Sunk !ij- ili-tfTTi's, «-li|iseJ ItH'tr-liffi 
Their twinkline light* no more, disy 
Awel by superior tpleuritnir, fade. 
And esthejaoand Hours advance, 
Hum) joined in hunt', in niyiiic itnwy 
t'irdine lllB wane— and (tin hi ill ib(> 
Ttie elbereiil strenm, COBnfagHlf g 
Emblem oi Heaven's nil hnuiil. ins |.i 
ArnonA flits abroad with flowers; 
And ns tLe torch of d«y dVclows, 
Sraiiers o'er Enrth celestial roses. 
Fresh at lllP flower*. bright n.- III'.' (In 
Lives, and will live, the Artist's mi* 
With hi*, Ihr linrd, wnose fervid lyre 
Tanglit the emit palate! to aspire ; 
And ermilnte ia gUfMc itorj, 
The -tin's proud ronw In i[ili.-ruliil ;!■ 
For Amosto'i Muse *Lk,1 give 
To Gi-iuo fame, while venu -h.dl li* 
Ami Girinn's pentil sboll imparl 
The part's praisf in nuitclilPMiwt. 
f To be eonttaucit.) 



PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS I 



FOUNDING OF THE ROYAL Al 
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ture to assert, they were fatal to the progress of the 
fine arts. Had such an institution been founded in 
the seventeenth century, what might not the genius 
of England have produced ? — as it happened, a cen- 
tury of intellect touching these matters, is lost 
These speculations, however, afford little interest 
to any, but that class of enlightened worthies, 
ycleped Virtuosi* The great disposer of events 
alone knoweth his time for all things, and we are 
to be numbered among those, who rejoice at every 
wise and noble deed that Providence had reserved 7 , 
to grace the memory of good King George. 

King Charles possessed all the elegant accom- 
plishments of a finished gentleman. He was 
desirous that the rising generation of noble youth, 
should be so educated, that those whose rank and 
fortunes would enable them to become patrons, 
might possess that knowledge of virtu, that should 
qualify them to seek whom among the men of 
science and of art, were most worthy of protection : 
such an education as should induce them to spend 
their incomes with dignity and honour, and thus 
support their pretensions to that venerated badge — 
Nobility ! 

What can raise our notions higher of our warlike 
Prince, Edward the Third, than that he did, in an 
age emerging from lawless rapine, establish a 
school of knighthood, so generous, so elegant, and 
so brave, that the noble youth of foreign courts 
were sent to England, to accomplish themselves in 
the amiable (though romantic) service of chivalry. 
The most renowned knights, in days of yore, were 
those brave youths, who proved themselves the 
most accomplished of their age ! 

" The accession of this Prince (King Charles) 
was the first sera of real taste in England, 1 * says 
Mr. Walpole. " As his temper was not profuse, 
the expense he made in collections, and the rewards 
he bestowed on men of true genius and merit, are 
proofs of his judgment. He knew how and when 
to bestow. A prince who patronizes the arts, and 
can distinguish abilities, ennches his country, and 
is at once generous and an economist Charles 
had virtues to make a nation happy ; fortunate, if 
he had not thought that he alone ought to have the 
power of making them so !" 

His character is thus given by Lilly. " He 
had many excellent parts in nature, was an excel- 
lent horseman, would shoot well at a mark, had 
singular skill in limning, (painting,) was a good 
judge of pictures, a good mathematician, not un- 
skilful in music, well read in divinity, excellently 



in history and law ; he spoke several languages, and 
writ well, in good language and style." 

Another writer thus describes this King. " His 
soul was stored with a full knowledge of the nature 
of things, and easily comprehended almost all kinds 
of arts, that either were for delight or of a public 
use ; for lie was ignorant of nothing, but of what 
he thought it became him to be negligent \ for 
many parts of learning that are for the ornament 
of a private person, are beneath the cares of a 
crowned head." 

He was well skilled in antiquity, could judge of 
medals whether they had the number of years they 
pretended unto ; his libraries and cabinets were full 
of those things, on which length of time put the 
value of rarities. In painting he had so excellent a 
fancy, that he would supply the defect of art in the 
workman, and suddenly draw those lines, give 
those airs and lights, which experience and prac- 
tice had not taught the painter. He could judge of 
fortifications, and censure whether the cannon were 
mounted to execution or no. He had an excellent 
skill in guns, and knew all that belonged to their 
making. The exact art of building ships for the 
most necessary uses of strength and good sailing, 
together with all their furniture, were not unknown 
to him. He understood and was pleased with the 
making of clocks and watches. He comprehended 
the art of printing. There was not any one gentle- 
man of all the three kingdoms that could compare 
with him, in an universality of knowledge. 

He encouraged all the parts of learning, and he 
delighted to talk with all kinds of artists, and with 
so great a facility did apprehend the mysteries of 
their professions, that he did sometimes say, " He 
thought he could get his living, if necessitated, by 
any trade he knew of, but making of hangings," 
although of these he understood much, and was 
greatly delighted in them ; for he brought some of 
the most curious workmen from foreign parts to 
make them here in England. 

We are indebted to Mr. Horace Walpole for a 
slight account of an Academical Institution founded 
by this King, under the tide of Museum Minervae. 
None below the rank of those who could prove 
themselves gentlemen were to be admitted to educa- 
tion there, where they were to be instructed in arts 
and sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, 
painting, architecture, riding, fortification, antiqui- 
ties, and the science of medals. Professors were 
appointed, and Sir Francis Kingston, in whose 
house in Covent Garden the academy was held, 
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gent. There is an necount of the 
cademy, with its rules and orders, 
:ti. " Bui," adds the honourable 
t fell to the ground, will) the rest of 
mpla — and so great was the inve- 
ihat it seems lo have become part 
i of the time lo war on the arts, 
lad been countenanced at court." 
evil days! 

ore auspicious times. — One hundred 
:es, peers, prelates, warriors, states- 
corn me rcialists, with each one htm- 
a gift, to help the native school of 
ion the catalogue ;* menu while the 
onsents to strip the royal walls of 
raents, the precious reliqueS of old 
exemplars for the students in this 

d exceed the apathy of the English 
; the affairs of the fine arts, from the 
nlightened prince to the mirfdle of 
,-. Sir Godfrey Kneller had sug- 
mages that would be likelv to result 
establishment fnr the promotion of 
it availed not. This foreign artist 
c said to have mainly contributed 
ent of so desirable an object, for he 



behind his house, near Covent G: 

and procured a collection of casts 
tique, opened it as an academy, vrl 
until his death, in 1734. Vanderba 
h:is of but short duration: 

On the death of Sir James Thor 
demy was discontinued, and the mem 
But another society was soon estab 
pally by foreigners, says Mr, Edwar 
their meetings in the house of a 
painter, residing in Greyhound C 
Street, ih the Strand. They pi 
models to study from, and appointei 
the office of principal conductor. T 
their studies with success, under so 
dent, made others desirous of joining 
community, whence, their nuntbc 
they removed to St. Martin's Lane, 
that academy, so celebrated for the ii 
rs, sculptors, engravers, and cthi 
ately enrolled themselves in the lis 

On the demise of Sir James Thon 
from the antique, sonic of which w 
that had been used in his academ; 
Hogarth, who bad married the on] 
Sir James. These Hogarth genet 
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painters, and remarkable for being too late at the 
Academy, when his whimsical petulance caused 
much private mirth ; James Paine, son of the ar- 
chitect who built the Lyceum ; Tilly Kettle, who 
went to the East, and gathered riches by paint- 
ing the Nabobs ; William Pars, who was sent to 
Greece by the munificence of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety, who, after three years' study among the 
classic ruins of antiquity, returned with stores of 
rich materials for the improvement of our rising 
architects, — now the first in the world; Vander- 
gutch, a painter, transformed into a picture-dealer, 
one of the few who knew his business, and whose 
word " was worth a straw ;" Charles Grignion, 
the Venerable, whose *graving-tool has helped to 
perpetuate that other worthy ancient master, Sa- 
muel Wale ; C. Norton, Charles Sherlock, Charles 
Bibb, — an honest triumvirate, practising the calco- 
graphic art ; Richmond, Keeble, Evans, and Black, 
all known in their day ; Russel, the crayon painter ; 
Roper and Parsons, now forgotten ; Richard Cos- 
way, whose elegant sketches, and tasteful fancy in 
many departments of his art, shall stand recorded 
long after his harmless eccentricities have been for- 
gotten, and all his ghosts quietly laid in the Red 
Sea; W. Marlowe, a very respectable landscape 
painter, neither remembered nor regarded accord- 
ing to his deserts ; Messrs. Griggs, Kowe, R. Du- 
bourg, J. Taylor, J. S. Dance, J. Seton, and T. 
RadcJiffe, pupils and inmates with our gay Frank 
Hayman, seven British worthies, as good, if not so 
wise, as the seven of Greece, said one of the num- 
ber; Richard Earlom, the engraver of the Liber 
Feritatit of Claude ; J. A. Gresse, the most corpu- 
lent of all the sons of St. Luke, with whom our 
late kind monarch had often condescended to ex- 
change a scrap of playful wit ; Gresse taught her 
late Majesty and the Princesses to design the human 
figure; Giusepi Marchi, a sort of deputy-spare- 
nght-hand to the great Reynolds ; Thomas Beech ; 
Lambert, a sculptor, pupil of Roubilliac ; Reed, 
also (but on uncertain authority) another pupil of 
his ; this was a conceited spark, who used to annoy 
the great sculptor : he was author of the pan-cake 
clouds, and the other heterogeneous combinations of 
heaven, earth, and sea, which blocks out so many 
square feet of the original architecture on the south 
side of the grand vista of Westminster Abbey. To 
him, however, during his pupilage, must in justice 
he ascribed the marvellous tooling of the skeleton 
figure of Death on Mrs. Nightingale's monument ; 
Biagpo Rebeca, the facetious painter, whose ori- 



ginal humour, in numberless professional freaks, 
the invention of the moment, had begotten much 
innocent mirth at Windsor, in the happy days of 
the best king and queen that ever graced a throne ; 
Richard Wilson, alas! the greatest genius— the 
least understood! Terry; Lewis Lattitere ; David 
Martin ; Burgess ; Burch, the medallist ; John Col- 
let, an imitator of Hogarth; Hogarth himself! 
Joshua Reynolds : and now that Joseph Nollekins, 
whose sculptured busts vie with the classic marble 
of the Greeks, is ^one, — the last surviving mem- 
ber of this old English school of worthies remains, 
— the pupil of Frank Hayman, John Taylor, who 
knew them all, and whose never-failing reminiscence 
has obligingly helped us, and that mainly too, in 
drawing up this list. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S GALLERY. 

Among those enlightened noblemen and gentle- 
men, who, co-operating with King George 111. in 
his Majesty's zeal for the promotion of the fine arts 
among his people, did more than merely applaud- 
ing the deed, the Duke of Richmond claims a con- 
spicuous notice. This nobleman, after his return 
from the grand tour, very munificently opened a 
school for the study of painting and sculpture, at 
his house in Privy Garden, White Hall. Here a 
spacious gallery was prepared, with every conve- 
nient accommodation for students ; and a fine col- 
lection of casts moulded from the most select an- 
tique and modern statues at Rome and Florence, 
was procured, and placed as models for their imita- 
tion. " To this elegant school,** says Mr. Ed- 
wards, " the young artists were invited by a. pub- 
lic advertisement*' 

In consequence of this invitation, several young 
artists entered their names, and became students. 
Mr. Cipriani the painter, and Mr. Wilton the 
sculptor, presided as instructors, until the students 
had been sufficiently initiated, in the course of 
study, to proceed in the acquirement of that know- 
ledge for which the gallery was opened, without 
their superintendence. This benefit these two able 
preceptors conferred to the rising school, without 
emolument. 

It would add to the interest of this article, could 
the names of the artists who studied in the Duke*s 
Gallery be subjoined ; but the list whiob had been 
made out, (not a complete one) is mislaid, and the 
memory touching these matters is too feeble to rest 
upon. These few are offered; with notices col- 
lected from Mr. Edwards. 
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John Parker, an Englishman, who resided many 
years in Rome, painter of history and portrait; 
John Hamilton Mortimer, pupil of Robert Edge 
Pine, designated Friar Pine. Mortimer outstripped 
his compeers in the drawing of the antique figure, 
and obtained several prizes from the Society of 
Arts, for studies made in the Duke's gallery ; Rich- 
ard Cosway, the celebrated miniature painter; 
William Parrs, who exhibited in the first exhibi- 
tion, 1760. This artist was a great traveller, and 
much patronized by Lord Palmerston. The elder 
brother of this artist, who continued Shipley's 
Drawing-school ; John Alexander Gresse, a native 
of Geneva, and pupil of Mr. Cipriani ; William 
Parry, son of the celebrated blind performer on the 
Welsh harp; he obtained several premiums for 
drawings made from the antique in this gallery. 
He was, moreover, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Parry made a drawing of the Duke's Gallery, in 
which he introduced some portraits. To the cu- 
rious, the discovery of this representation of a place 
so memorable, would be a prize. John Hakewell, 
pupil of old Samuel Wale. This artist, who, when 
young, obtained several prizes from the Society of 
Arts, quitted the arts, and established a thriving 
concern as a house-painter, at the well-known pre- 
mises in Wigmore-street. Tilly Kettle, a portrait 
painter, who practised in the East Indies, England, 
and Ireland ; and Edward Edwards, from whose 
work we copy the following 

LIST OF FIGURES IN THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S 
GALLERY, ANNO 1770. 

1. Apollo Bel videre. 

2. Apollo de Media's. 
S. Pet met Arin. 

4. Gladiator Pugnans. 

5. Gladiator Mortens. 

6. Meleager of the Capitol. 

7. Bacchus of Michael Angclo. 

8. Antinous Capitolimu. 

9. Susanna of Flamingo. 

10. Mercuriuff. 

11. Cupid et Psyche. 
13. Idol. 

13. Bacchus of Sansovino. 

14. Venus de Med icis. 

15. Venus extracting a tborn from her foot. 

16. Diogenes. 

17 Flora of the Capitol. 

18. Boxers or Wrestlers. , 

19. Dancing Fawn. 
SO. Venus Callipaedia. 

21. Fawn with a Kid. 

22. Camillas 

23. Ganymede of Beuvenuto Cellini. 



Group of Sampson tad Philtsuset, by J. db Bologna. 
Small ditto of Hercules and Anteua, in tenaootla, ditto. 

HEADS. 

Alexander. Ariadne* 
Juno. 



The Heads from the large groups of the Rape of the Sa- 
nities, by J. de Bologna, which is at Florence. 

BASSO RELIEVOS. 

Rape of the Sabine*. 

Nova Nupta. 

Triumph of Ariadne, from Lorenso Gniberti. 

To these were added a great number of casts 
from the Trajan Column, and other works of art. 



* The Catalogue of the Bbitish Institution Fall 

Mall. 



MR. NICHOLSON'S PROCESS FOR PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

(Continued frmn », 81 J 



The principle of this process consists in covering 
the places, where the touches of light are intended 
to be, with a composition, not liable to be displaced 
by washing over it with 'the colour, and such as 
may be afterwards removed by a fluid, in which 
the colours used in water are not soluble. 

This composition, or stopping mixture, is made 
by dissolving bees wax in oil of turpentine, in the 
proportion of one ounce of wax to five ounces of 
the oil ; and, as near the time of using it as may 
be convenient, grind with the pallet knife as much 
flake white, or white lead, in oil of turpentine, as 
may be wanted at one time ; dilute it with the 
above solution until it will work freely with the 
pencil, and appear on the paper, when held between 
the eye and the light, to be opaque. It is neces- 
sary to observe this, or the first touches will not be 
sufficiently visible, after being washed over with 
the colours, to ascertain the places of the second. 
It is also necessary to use a frame instead of the 
drawing board, so as to remove the panne] ; be- 
cause the first and second touches must be put on 
with the drawing placed between the eye and the 
light, as they will be most visible in that situation. 
On this frame paste the paper wet, so as to dry 
firm : when quite dry, draw the outline, and pro- 
ceed as follows :— 

1st. With a fine small hair pencil, and the 

: I 
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stopping mixture, coyer those places where the 
clear whiteness of the paper may be wanted, ex- 
cept in the sky. Let it dry a few minutes, then 
wet the paper on both sides, and while it is wet, 
wash the sky. The shadows of the clouds, dis- 
tances, and general breadths of shadow, must be 
put in with the grey teint ; and over the places of 
the light wash the teints of the brightest light; those 
will be generally yellow ochre, or light red. 

The light of the clouds may be preserved sharp, 
by pressing on that part a piece of tissue paper, pre- 
vious to the washing of the sky ; this, by aDsorbing 
the superfluous moisture, will prevent the colour 
from spreading farther than is desired. Suffer the 
whole to be very dry, and, 

2ndly. Touch in with the stopping mixture the 
sharp and prominent parts of the brightest lights: 
let them dry a few minutes, then wash over them 
with the teints of the next degree of light 

3rdry. Stop with the mixture the second order of 
touches, and wash over them with middle teints ; 
strengthen also, at the same time, the breadths of 
shadow. 

4th1y. Stop with broad touches of the mixture 
the places of the middle teint, uniting them to the 
former touches, and extending them so as to gradu- 
ate the middle colours into the shadow : strengthen 
the shadows, making them nearly as dark as they 
are intended to be, and let the whole be perfectly 
dry. Then take oil of turpentine, and with a 
sponge, or hog's hair pencil, wash over the places 
where the mixture has been used, rubbing it with 
the brush until it be dissolved : clear it away with 
a linen rag, and wash it with more oil of turpentine 
so long as any white lead appears, then let it dry. 
Warm the drawing ; then with a soft brush and 
highly rectified spirit of wine, wash the places 
where the oil of turpentine has been used, to clear 
away the remainder of it. Rub the drawing lightly 
on toe face, but sponge it well on the back. When 
dry, teint down the lights where it may be wanted : 
harmonize the colouring, and cut the shadows to 
effect, with still darker teints, as may be necessary. 
If other touches of light should afterwards be 
wanted in shadowed parts, the colour may be 
easily removed by a pencil formed of sponge, with 
water sufficient to produce them with as much 
strength as can be desired ; then stop them with 
the mixture ; wash the shadow over the touches, 
bringing it to the colour taken off; and, when dry, 
remove the mixture with the oil of turpentine and 
spirit of wine. 



MY GREAT UNCLE ZACHARVS 
SCRAP BOOK. . 



SCRAP V. 

Q. What two monosyllables are those thai divide 
the whole world ? 

A. These two pronouns ; mink and thine. 

Q. Of retribution, how many be the sorts ? 

A. There are four sorts, which are the follow- 
ing: 

1. To repay good for good — Fitness. 

2. To repay evil for evil— Perverseness. 

3. To repay evil for good — Devilishness. 

4. To repay good for evil — Blessedness. 

Q. How many things are chiefly required m a 
good Chirurgeon ? (surgeon. J 
A. These three properties : 

1. A hawk's eye. 

2. A lion/s heart. 

3. A lady's hand. 

Q. Cato repented himself of three things, and 
what were they? 
A. 1. That ever he believed a woman. 

2. That ever he spent time idly. 

3. That ever he went by water, when he might 
go by land. 

Q. What were those three things St. Austin wished 
he had lived to have seen? 

A. Paulum in ore — Roman in fare — Christum 
in came. 

1. Rome in her flourishing estate. 

2. To hear St. Paul preach. 

3. To have seen Christ in the flesh. 

But we (saith LactantiusJ will give God thanks 
that we are not Pagans, but Christians ; that we 
live in the time of the New Testament, and not the 
Old. 

Q. Plato gave thanks to Nature for four things — 
What were thei/ ? 

A. 1. That he was a man, and not a beast. 

2. That he was a man, and not a woman. 

3. That he was a Grecian, and not a Barbarian. 

4. That he lived in the time of Socrates. 

Q. In how many formes doth a physician ap- 
pear to his patient? 

A. In these four formes : 

1 . In the forme of a skilful man, when he pro- 
miseth help. 

2. In the shape of an angel, when he perform- 
ed! it. 



I 
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irme of a devil when lie asketh his 

■fore il is the physician's rule, Accipe 
Take the sound fee, while the sick 

■d Aristotle, what teas tkv fruit of all 

swered — To do that of a free dispost- 
aws and enforcements do compel 

tnd of creatures are those that sleep 

women, for the most part suspected 

that, tltat is too hard f»r onetokeep, 
i, and too much for three? 

n maif a man best commit hit tecreis? 
Dm mon liar — for he shall not be 
jh he tell the truth. 
liters of all others ascend tlit highest ? 
■s of ihe faithful. 

"OSITIOX AND RE-SOLUTION 

trERS QARLANDE. 



SCRAP VII. 

Cuntcros Prophecy of Sir 
leigh. — This extraordinary man 
years before,) " That Time woul< 
whe'n Ood would be turned out of 
Barnes, and from thence ngain into 
mountains, and under the hedges; 
of the ministry he as contemptible a 
All Order, Discipline and Church 
left (o Newness of Opinion and J 
Vea, and soon after, as many Kin< 
spring up, as there are Parish CI 
England ; Every contentious aud ig; 
cloathing his fancy with the Spiri 
his Imagination, with the Gift of 
Does not this point very obviously 
England during the usurpation of 
well ? 

A Vv'tCKED Woman. — In the lie 
King Charles II. lived a woman o 
Creswell, who kept a house of ill-fa 
resorted Lord Rochester, and many o 
She had a house in town, and i 
country, alternately the scenes of 
misery to many, who had been be 
by her wily ways. This wretch 
seized by death, when she desiri'd, b 
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ts, because God made him ; the second, became be 
is dead." 

Old Park. — Of this man, — whose life was 
tended to a patriarchal age, he being bom in Shrop- 
shire in 1483, and dying in the Strand, London, 
November, 1635, — thus writeth John Taylor, com- 
monly called the Water Poet, he having been by 
craft or Galling, a waterman. 

" Tom Psrr hath ll»M, at by record appear**. 
If ins montbes, one handled, flfiy and two yenres. 
For hy recordf, and lrt» certificate, 
From ShrvptUre late, relations do relate, 
That hea liTed seventeen yean wilL John his blber, 
And eighteen with a master, which I gather 
To he Ml Iblrty-flre ; his Sire's decease 

_ Left hlni four yenres' possession of a lease ; 
Which past, Leriii Potltr gentleman, did than 
For twenty-one yearaa, grant his lease ageo '. 
That lease expir'd, the son of I™, called John, 
Let him the like lease, and that time being gone : 
Then H*g\, the son of John, (last naro'd before) 
For on aid twenty yearn, sold one lease more. 
And lastly, he bath held from John, Hugh's ion, 
A lease for's life, these fifty yeares out-run ; 
And till old Thomas Parr, to earth againe, 
Sefairne, the last lease must his own remain*. " 

Q. Ilcno are these following denominations dis- 
tinguished to their particulars, as of Reason, Under- 
ttanding. Opinion, and the like f 

A. 1. When by moving from ground to ground, 
she sifta things out, she obtains the name of 



2. When by Reason she hath found Truth, and 
standeth fixed, she is Understanding. 

3. When she lightly inclines her assent to either 
port, she is Opinion. 

Q. What is the, difference between Wit and Will? 

A. Will it the Prince, and Wit is the Councel- 
lour, which sits in the Councel for the common 
good of the man; for what Wit resolves upon, Will 
executes : Wit is the mind's Chief Justice, which 
often controuU the false judgement of Fancy : Will 
i* as free aa an Emperour; cannot be li milled, 
barred of her Liberty, or made Will by any co-ac- 
tion what she is unwilling to. And lastly, their 

.■_:-, ._„ :.. __ w: I— ^ ^ ^^ q^ . 



Q. What art the outward signes of the body, to 
judge of the uncord disposition of the mind? 

A. A head sharp and high-crown "d, imports an 
iQ-afiected mind ; greatness of stature, dulness of 
wit; little eyes, a large conscience; a great head 
and goggle eyes, a stark staring fool ; great ears to 
be akin to Midas's Asse ; spacious breasted, long 



chief use is, ouj ' 

Will, to km him, being known. 



life ; plain browes without furrows, to be liberall ; 
a beautiful face, to note the best complexion ; the 
soft flesh, to be most wise and apt to conceive. 

Albertus saith, " These are signs of a wit as dull 
as a Pig of Lead ; to wit, thick nails, harsh hair, 
and a hard skin : the last whereof was verified in 
Polydorus, a Pool, whom Elianus makes mention 
to have had such a hard thick skin, that it could 
not be pierced through with bodkins." 

Q. Who were the most famous belly-gods that 
Stories make mention of? 

A. Sardanapalus, whose belly was his god, and 
God his enemy ; Vitellius, who had served unto 
him at one feast 2000 Fishes and 7000 Birds ; He- 
liogabalus, who at one supper was served with 600 
Ortriches ; Maximinianus, who did eat every day 
Forty Pounds of Flesh, and drunk Five Gallons of 
Wine ; Sminderides, who when he rode a sutor to 
Glistine's daughter, carried with him 1000 Cooks, 
as many Fowlers, and so many Fishers. This 
Sminderides, bragged, being bo given to Meat, 
Wine, and Sleep, that lie had not seen the sun 
either rising or setting in twenty years. The story 
whereof is not here recited for imitation, but detes- 
tation, as a thing odious to God, hateful to man, 
burthensome to nature, the root of all evil, and 
decay of every virtue ; for by too much feeding the 
subtile parts are darkened, and turbulent fumes do 
weaken the Understanding ; and therefore the Poet 
wittily observes : — 

" Fat punches make lean pates, and dainty bills 
Hake rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits." 
And therefore saith the Golden Rule : 

" If ibnu n long and hentaful age require. 
Put bounds unto thy glutienoui desire." 

For otherwise thou shall be a harbour for diseases, 
a subject for the Physitian, and misery; for 
Misere vivit, out medice vivit: and therefore for 
thy health and profit, embrace abstinence and tem- 
perance ; for temperance will tell thee, " A little in 
the morning is enough, enough at dinner is but a 
'ittle, a little at night is too much." 



IN AMOROSUH. 

A wife you wlsbt me (Sir) rich, fair and young, 
With Frtneti, Italian, and the Spanu* toajrwt ; 
I must oonfesse your kindness rery much, 
But in truth, Sir, I do deserve none such ; 
For when 1 wed, as yet I mean to tarry, 
A woman of Me tongue alone I'll marry. 
And with such little portion of her store, 
Expect aaaa pirn f| , I .would wish no more. 
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SAPPOINTKD SPORTSMAN. 



Mraa my onlinnty wont, 

I into ibe field* 10 taunt: 

a, pursu'd her with full cry, 

ried h'T. ■■■■ i:-ii 1.1 nnd bye, 

< I bunted in bis ground", 

:i(iuiiui£ lini., mid lwnu'd my houndi: 

[hot sport I utterly forswore, 

ndly crost by such a bore, 

:li' u|H*N field- iiinl fun'Mi wide, 

Iinunl was by Ibe voter side. 

lUKiit I, tbougli I urn 1- enclosed be, 

rivers rjucs lion I esse ire free : 
sport me with n scaly fry, 
Jgb all tbe world wne -uiidiiuf by. 
■ca cast in my bail to take, 
me comes, ii -<vni. hr Im-ic did mnki 

pack, when fit>l 1 Mi appear; 
', it wits no fibbing ikf. 

I'd bulli ibr rdjTli, 1 wni'n [ilain, 

• nrit lime, ami fiirlliwlib weul, 
in the Aeiry Regiment ; 
g Karre dlscbarg'il to kill a Daw, 
ps, nnd brings mr Sinlute Law, 
e, where I it loot : (ben more 



mill. Hi) In 



r.li.-il iii 



lUlAMllJM. (Old Verulam.) 



spectable than that of an author ; and 
mate legalized actor has bee q considet 
of the law, from " the golden days o 
Bess." 

The following act, promulgated ii 
this noble queen, will shew on what 
this offensive designation was bestowt 

" That all persons that be or utter 
be proctors, procurers, patent gather* 
ors for gaols, prisons, or bospitals, or 
wards, common players of interludes 
wandering abroad, (other than player 
belonging to any baron of this realm 
honourable personage of greater dee 
thorized to play under the hand and 
baron or personage.) all jugglers, tir 
and petty chapmen wandering abroa 
shalf be adjudged and deemed rogm 
and sturdy beggars, and punished as 

John Hey wood, of facetious memo 

e first old English play-wrighu, wl 
.u the regular drama. He died the yi 
speare was bom. Heywood's dram 
properly classed under the term intt 
entitled plays. 

This merry wag, tben, wrote six j 
of which are so quaint, and so chart 
taste of the times, that 1 shall give th 
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Heywood was introduced to the Lady Mary, daugh- 
ter of King Henry VIII. and, incredible as it may 
appear, through the royal favour of this religious 
devotee, he found the way into the good graces of 
that potent prince, and was dubbed the King's 
Jester. But these were strange days, when a buf- 
foon could dare laugh in the race of that sovereign 
who could send to the scaffold such a man as &ir 
Thomas More,— the upright minister, — the Maece- 
nas of his age ! 

We are not told whether Master John Heywood act- 
ed by his first patron as worthily as did his compeer, 
the other jester to the king, laughing Will Somers, 
who is seen, painted to the life, tapping within the 
lattice at Kensington, to have a merry skit at the 
first courtier who might happen to be passing by ; 
for he admonished the dying tyrant on the score of 
his injustice to an old master of his, and caused 
him to relent. It is likely he did not ; for, as the 
story goes, this Master Heywood was prompt to in- 
vent facetious tales, to divert the gloomy Mary, 
when she became England's queen, and when her 
conscience had better been in the holy keeping of 
an honest priest, than that of a Merry- Andrew. 

Of this John Heywood, Puttenham relates a comi- 
cal tale :— " The following happened," says he, 
" on a time, at the Duke of Northumberland's 
board, where merry John Heywood was allowed to 
sit at the board's end. The Duke had a very noble 
and honourable mynde alwayes to pay his debtes 
well, and when he lacked money, would not stick 
to sell the greatest part of his plate : so had he 
done some few davs before. 

" Heywood being loth to call for his drinke so 
oft as he was dry, turned his eye towards the cup- 
board, and said, * I find a great misse of your 
Grace's standing cups.' The Duke, thinking he 
had spoken it of some knowledge that his plate was 
lately sold, said somewhat sharply, < Why, Sir, 
will not these cuppes serve as goode a man as 
yotmelfc >' Heywood readily replied, « Yes, if it 
please your Grace ; but I would have one of them 
stand still at my elbowe, full of drinke, that I might 
not be driven to trouble your man so often to call 
for it.' 

**Thtt pleasant and speedy revers of the former 
words, bolpe all the matter againe; whereupon 
the Duke became very pleasant, and drank a bottle 
of wine to Heywood, and bid a cup should alwayes 
be standing by him."— What audacious wights 
were your jesters! 

The great Sir Thomas More himself was no 



mean actor. It is related of him, that he would 
make one among the players, occasionally coming 
upon them by surprise, and without rehearsal foil 
into a character, and support the part by his ex- 
temporaneous invention, and acquit himself with 
credit His wit was boundless. 

To John Heywood succeeded Master Richard 
Tarleton,— as comic a soul as any recorded on the 
ancient list of those who were wont to make an 
audience laugh. The humour of this man would 
make the surly Ben Jonson shake his sides. 

Dick Tarleton— so he was called — is known to 
posterity as Queen Elizabeth's jester. What joyous 
meetings, — what revellings, when the stationers 
shut up their stalls, and went to take their sack at 
Master Dick's. — He kept a tavern in Paternoster- 
row. What sign he sola his wine by there, is not 
now known. " Cfood wine" nor then, nor now, 
" needeth no bush." Doubtless, these patriarchal 
venders of literature were men of taste. Hence it 
may be taken for granted, honest Dick was followed 
to his new residence by the bibliopolists, who 
drank success to the sign of the Tabor 9 in Grace- 
church-street, prosperity to mine host, and kept it 
up rare and late, with all the social rites of an old 
English house-warming. 

Tarleton was so esteemed an actor in parts of 
humour, that his head became a common tavern 
sign. There is a scarce print of Tarleton in the 

collection of , which was prefixed to a 

celebrated book, entitled Tarleton'* Jests. He is 
represented w the costume of a clown, playing on 
the pipe and Tabor. 

This print is said to be so well cut, says Dibdin, 
that a flatness appears upon the nose, which was 
occasioned by a wound he got in parting some dogs 
and bears ; which misfortune he turned into mer- 
riment, by observing, " that it did not affect Aim, 
for he had still sagacity enough to smell a knave 
from an honest man*" 

This Tarleton was a careless spark ; and many a 
riotous nocturnal revel perpetrated by him and his 
colleagues, Scoggan, Skelton, and Master George 
Peel, the celebrated city poet, disturbed the sober 
citizens in days of yore. These licentious wits, 
and bottle companions, would get you drunk as 
lords, and lords as drunk as they, hail fellows well 
met, all at the same table, under the same vintner's 
sign, as well in good Queen Bess's reign as that of 
merry Charles's. These were your Killegrews, 
your Rochesters, and Ogles, one hundred years 
before. 
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somewhat Strang that play-acting should 
ten so much into disrepute, when we look 

I discover how prone to these exhibiti 
r pageant- loving forefathers. To he I 
■l-thies did not exhibit secular plays, but 
J, Sacred Interludes and Moralities. — Not 
'ntly less moral, by the way, than the dra- 
h succeeded, and which, to the Puritans, 
h im pardoning offence. 

is become of that genius which prevailed 
'Ur worthy traders of old ? Look to the days 

ing John. Could our companies compete 
ise six hundred years a£o ? Who of the 
rshipful Cnnhrui ncrs, or Lorinen, or Oro- 
[■'ishnmiiiriTs, could now get you up a drama 
' i! to the life, as they the ancient citizens 
ter. Then had every company each its 
ir play, and there thev spouted, to the ad- 

of the noble knrghis and ladies fair, and 
onntry round, for three successive days, at 
iorable feast of Whitsuntide. 

fBlion itns pnformeil by tbi- Draper*. 
bilnlion find Nativity, by tbe Wrights. 
R>df-C and Lot, bj tbe Barbers, 
toe Kiii£s. by tbe Vintners. 

II i>rLnrilW, by the Tanner,. 
lueeby Iks Dyers. 

Bnlnck.iiml Dnlnam, by the Cappers. 



pent's deceiving of Eva at the lies' 
makes him the homelier with that 
His Majesty, in this work, quaintly 
" God's ape and hangman." 

Witch is derived from the Dutch w 
signifies whinnying and neighing lib 
a secondary sense, also, to forelel i 
because the Germans, as Tacitus in 
to divine and foretel things to come 
nying and neighing of their horse 
are, hiitnita et fremitu. 



ON PAINTING IN WATER ( 

No. n. 



Jlmateurs of that dAiijhtfii 

Vie Practice of Drawing and Pai 
scape from Natorb, in Water 

cinplijh'd in n St-rirs of Instructi 
to facilitate the Progress of the Lc 
With Observations on the S 
Tt'RE, and various other Mailers 
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schools, as in England, until of late, each artist has 
had to create a new practice for himself. The es- 
tablishing a school of painting at the Royal Aca- 
demy, is honourable to its founders, and worthy of 
the age. So far, we refer to the art of painting in 
oil. 

.With reference to Water Colour Painting, we 
have to speak of a new art, originating with the 
English, and perfected within the age whence it 
began. All the arcana of which, is known to all 
who are able professors. It is, therefore, a sub- 
ject to write upon, less difficult and less irksome, 
than upon oil painting, which, of necessity , embraces 
an analysis of the practice of several ages, and of 
several schools. 

We have of late the gratification to see several 
ingenious professors of this new art, giving their 
leisure hours to the service of the amateur — a wor- 
thy occupation ; for it is only from an enlightened 
public, that professors of any art, can meet with a 
patronage commensurate with their desert. In all 
classes, there are those who thirst for knowledge. 
But who «an learn, where none will teach ? 

[To be continued.] 



OLD ST. MARTIN'S IN THE FIELDS. 



bt the plan of ancient London and Westminster, 
published in. the year 1600, we observe this lit- 
tle Gothic church, pleasantly situate, with the 
country open to the north east, and a long line of 
gardens, railed off from the fields behind the houses 
on the north side of the Strand. From this spot 
again, could be viewed, another old rural church, 
inclosed with a spacious dwarf wall : this was St. 
Giles's in the Fields. A topographical view of St. 
Martin's, may be seen, by favour of Mr. Smith, in 
the Cracherode Pennant, at the Print Gallery in the 
British Museum. Whether there is an engraved 
view of St. Giles's in that curious collection, we 
cannot at this moment say. 

St. Martin's old church, is memorable to us virtu- 
ori, as its vaults were the depository of the ashes of 
many a painter, sculptor, and other ingenious artist, 
who iourished from the period of Queen Elizabeth 
to that of King George the First. In the church, 
loo, were their monuments, some of which, it would 
have been well if Mr. Gibbs, who was the architect 
of the existing magnificent church, had preserved. 
Sorely, so able an artist could have contrived in 
las general plan, a mausoleum for these sacred 



reliques. Would that one ingenious man had 
taken a pride in preserving some lasting memorial 
of another, from age to age ; had it been so ordered, 
how many fine specimens of ancient monumental 
carving would now exist, which escaped the wreck 
of time, in old churches, and even the destructive 
fire of 1666: for many had received but little in- 
jury, even in the cathedral of St. Paul's. 

The old St Martin's church, occupied part of 
the site of the present, structure. It was enlarged 
in 1607, when the whole underwent a thorough 
reparation, and was beautified in 1609. The di- 
mensions then were, in length 84 feet, in breadth, 
with the additions, 62 feet; the height within, 
25 feet ; the tower and turret, 90 feet, and it had 
" six bells to ring in a peal." 

Of the monuments, first, was a marble tomb, in 
memory of John Rose, gentleman, late Chief Gar- 
dener to King Charles II. with the following epi- 
taph : — 

" On Earth be truly ihr'd old Adam's Heir, 
Id tilling it with sweating Pains and Care ; 
And by God's Blessing, suob Increase did find, 
As flerv'd to please bis Gracious Master's mind. 
Till from those, Royal Gardens be did rise, 
Transplanted to the upper Paradise." 

He died in 1677. 

On another marble monument, adorned with 
cherubims, erected to the memory of William 
Watts, Esq. Tailor to King Charles II. and Master 
of the Scottish Corporation in London, this epi- 
taph is inscribed by " The faithful Executors to 
his Will" 

" In vain an Epitaph should tbee commend, 
Thou that wast pious, just, a faithful friend : 
Doom'd to a trade, yet blessM with all that can, 
Adorn the person of a Gentleman." 

— Whether this compliment was meant to clothe 
the worthy defunct or his patrons, does not appear, 
our forefathers having evinced a notable faculty for 
double-entendre on grave-stones. But to proceed, — 

" Industrious Wisdom thy Estate did plant ; 
Yet more, thou wert a lealous Protestant 
Skill in thy Art thee to the Court did bring, 
And made tbee suit the Genius of a King. 
Could I say more, 'twere but thy merit's due ; 
And all that read toy Name, would say twas true." 

We beg to reserve the account of the other 
artists, old Nicholas Stone, Master Mason to his 
Majesty, &c. &c. for the next number. 
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THE OCTOBER FIRE-SIDE. 
No. IV. 



«• Well, gentlemen," said my great uncle Za- 
chary, looking: at his Tompion, " it is ten minutes 
post nine. — Shall we wait ?" A note had been left 
during the old gentleman's perambulation in So- 
merset House Gardens, written over -night, to say, 
that Mr. Arne would breakfast with him. 

" Let us give him another five minutes chance, 
Master Hardcastle," said Colley Cibber ; " he is 
too great a genius to ke*p time.* 9 " Let us put it 
to the vote," said Dr. Pepusch, smiling; " Who 
holds up hands ?" " 1 will segond your motion 
mid all mine heardt," said Handel. " I will hold 
up mine feeble hands for mine oldt friendt Custos," 
(Augustine.) Poor Mr. Handel had been stricken 
with paralysis. " For I know not who I would 
awaidt for, over andt above mine oldt rival Masder 
Dom, (Thomas.) Only by your bermission I will 
dake a snag of your ham, andt a slice of French 
roll, or a modicum of chicken ; for, to dell you the 
hooest facd, I am all pote famished ; for I laid me 
down on mine billow in bed, the lastd nightd, 
midout mine supper, at the instance of mine phy- 
sician ; for which I am not altogeddere inglined 
to extend mine fastd no longer." Then laughing, 
M Berhaps, Mister Golley Cibbers, you may like to 
pote this to the vote ? But I shall not segond the 
motion, nor shall I holdt up mine hand, as I will, 
by bermission, embloy it some dime in a better 
office. So, if you blease, do me the kindness for 
to gut me a small slice of ham." 

At this instant a hasty footstep was heard on the 
stairs, accompanied by the humming of an air, all 
as amy as the morning, which was beautiful and 
bright. It was the month of May. 

" Bresto ! be quick," said Handel. He knew 
it was Arne. " Fifteen minudes of dime is bretty 
well for an ad libidunu" " Mr. Arne," said my 
great uncle's man. A chair was placed, and the 
socialparty commenced their dejeunb. 

•« Well, and how do you find yourself, my dear 
Sir?" enquired Arne, with friendly warmth. 
u Why, by the mercy of Heaven, andt the waders 
of Aix-la^Chapelle, and the addentions of mine 
andt physicians, andt oggulists, of lade 
under Providence, I am surbrizingly peddere, 



thank you kindly, Misder Custos ; — andt you have 
been also doing well of lade, as I am bleased to 
hear. You see, Sir," pointing to his plate, " you 
see, Sir, dat 1 am in the way for to regruit mine 
flesh mid the good viands of Misder Zachary 
Hardgasdle." 

" So, Sir, I presume you are come to witness the 
trial of skill at the old round church ? 1 understand 
the amateurs expect a pretty sharp contest," said 
Arne. 

" Gondest !" echoed Handel, laying down his 
knife and fork. " Yes, no doubt ; your amadeurs 
have a bassion for gondest. — Not vot it vos in our 
remembrance. Hey — mine friendt ! lla-ha-ha !" 

" No, Sir, 1 am happy to say, those days of en- 
vy, and bickering, and party feeling, are gone and 
past. To be sure, we had enough of such disgrace- 
ful warfare. (1) It lasted too long." 

" Why yes ; it tid last too long ; it bereft me of 
mine poor limbs — it tid bereave me of that vot is 
the most blessed gift of, * him vot made us, andt 
not wee ourselves/ andt for vot ? — vy for noding 
in the vorldt, podethe Measure andt bastime of them 
who having no widt, nor no want, set at logger- 
heads such men as live by their widts, to worry, 
andt destroy one andt anodere as wildt beasts in the 
Golloseum, in the dimes of the Romans." 

Poor Dr. Pepusch during this conversation, as 
my great uncle observed, was sitting on thorns ; he 
was in the confederacy, professionally only, with 
Swift and Pope and Gay, when that triumvirate of 
wit, urged by a party with dukes and duchesses, 
and great lords and ladies at its head, were planning 
the downfall of the Italian Opera. So, determined 
to try his ground, the doctor, taking Handel's 
empty cup, observed, " I hope Sir, you do not in- 
clude me among those who did injustice to your 
talents ?" 

" Nod at all— nod at all. God forbid ! I am a 
great admirer of the airs of the Peggar's Obera, 
andt evry brofessional gendleman must do his best 
for to live." This mild return, couched under an 
apparent compliment, was well received ; but Han- 
del, who had a talent for sarcastic drolling, added, 
" pote why Way the Piggar, (2) yourself togder, 
andt adapt oldt pallad hum-sdrum, ven, as a man 
of science you could gombose original airs of your 
own ? Here is mine friendt Custos Arne, who has 
made a road for himself, for to drive along his own 
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the dcmple of Fame:" then turning to 
rious Ante, he continued, " mine friendt 
on artdt i mu-t. mnii tosjeder some dimes 

is long, andt hold a trik-a-lcdt, of old 

ha, ha, ha ! ! it is gomigal, now dat 
joneby. Custos, idiiiin! mi remember as 
lost only of lesterdav, dat she devil Guz- 
andt dat other lirmems I daughter of ini- 
Izepub's slxukd child, (4) the breuy-faced 
? O ! (he mad rage vol I have lo answer 
nth one and the oder of these fine latdies' 
graces. Again! do you nod remember dai 
luppy Senesino,(5] and thcgoxgomb Fari- 
— Next, again, mine sumidimes nod table 
later Bononcini(7) andt old Borboraj>(S) 
la ! all at wa mid me, andt all at war mid 
JS. Such a pon fusion of rivalshibs, andt 
rpdness, andl hvtwcncv, andt malice, vol 
ike a gomical subject for a boem in rhymes 
:e for the stage; as I hopei to be saved, 
la ! all at war andt handy -guffs, night andt 
railderiiig on.- aii'dcr, for all thevorldt like 
ii gomical lines, writ by that mad gemui 
Smardt. (Climiupher Smart) You most 
:ro full well, Mr. Golley Ctbbers. 



air* (0 I be so»)p In tbe Beggar*' Ojwrn — b 
o! gimi *ciencr but little grains, anil bod i 

(3) Cuxtorit, on eilra ordinary femsb.- 
violent temper. Hamiel, on brr toIuiiii 

« llli'll Ijp- liml wmim— ,| for li-'i-, ul ii n if 

by public npplouse, .be had iunroim her 
to tbe ■■IIHnw oompoier.— Handel, vio 
claimed in a ranije, " 1 know jou buve tin 
but you'll find me Bebwbul, (lie jirlii«" ot 
seizing ber by tbe waist, threatened In tut 
window. 

(4) Faostinn, another deli&bitiil linjrer, 
fatal riui (being more benutiiul) lo I'u/joi 

(*) Senesinu and Fnriuelli, Italian Sij 
braied singer*, ivbo opposed Hnndrl. 

(T) BoDuncini, u compoierof lalrni. Li 
to Hitmlel, lo whom be was opposed by ■ | 

(8) Porporn, a mmpowr 00 inimical b 

[SJ Burlier. (10) Collier. 

(Ii) Black. (13) Brick-dusi-mnn. 



MY GREAT UNCLE ZAC1 
SCRAP BOOK. 
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Q. What three propeti', 
nn-keeper f 
A. I. To be patient as Job. 
2. To be provident as Phi/etrnm 
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Q.'Wkat three occasions moves debate f 
A. 1. To talk with him that is angry. 

2. To send him on an errand that is weary. 

3. To wake a man out of sleep. 

Q. WluU three things should be always at 
home* 

A. The hen-roost, the cat, and a beautiful wife. 

Socrates being reproved by his wife, for that he 
prepared no better fare for his friends : quoth he, 
" if they be our friends, — they will not care ; if they 
be not, — we will not care ; if they be good,— here 
is enough ; if they be bad, — here is too much." 

Q. Row should man and woman be made like in 
marriage f 

A. Let the man be inferior in state and birth, 
and then marriage makes them equal : she the bet- 
ter in descent and substance ; he the better in sense 
and sex. 

Solon the philosopher said, upon the marriage of 
his friend's daughter, " Whosoever in this way 
hath got a good son-in-law, hath found a son ; but 
who hath found an evil one, hath lost a daughter." 

Another philosopher, having lost his wife, ex- 
claimed, " O ! philosophy, thy precepts are tyran- 
nical; for thou biddest us love; and if we lose 
what we love thou biddest us not grieve." 

Martin Luther, reproving a disorderly, lustful, 
and ireful liver, was answered, " Mv disorderly 
life proceedeth from the corrupt motions and af- 
fections of my heart, which I would, but cannot 
suppress." "No!" quoth Luther; "why, though 
you cannot forbid the birds to flie over your head, 
yon may keep them from building their nests in 
your hair." 

Q. When is dirt handled by dirt f 

A. When the potter worketh his vessel. 



THE CROCODILE'S SYLLOGISM, 

JPlsVdt she proposed to the Woman whose Child she 

had gotten. 

" If, 9 * quoth the crocodile, " thou shah tell me 
true what 1 intend, I will give thee thy son." 
Quoth the, " That thou wilt not restore him to 
ne ; now, therefore, give him me, because I have 
told true." " Why, then," quoth the crocodile, 
M if I do restore him thee, thou hast not told true, 
fad therefore I will keep him." 

To which purpose, one thus asked his servant, 
* Art thou not a ryar ? Tell me true." But his 
apMttical servant said, " If I be a lyar, how wilt 
thou that I tell true ? If I be a lyar, i will say lam 



such a one, that thou mayest know me not to be 
such a one." 

" The Cretans are lyars," saith Epimenides 9 he 
himself being a Cretan ; now, if tne Cretans be 
not lyars, Epimenides lied : if the Cretans be lyars, 
how did Epimenides tell true, he himself being a 
Cretan? 



AN ANCIENT TRANSLATION OP MORE ANCIENT 

LATIN VERSES. 

Being a Dissertation or Strife between an Amorous Monk 

and a Votary Virgin. 

Monk.—Siih both our age, our sex, and all do move, 

'Vhy dost not me respeete, since thee 1 love ? 

Virgin. — Thy vesture please th not, love others black, 
'Tift white I like, that fits a lover's back. 

AfonA.— Under thi« robe of black, behold white skin, 

Though black thou dost exclude, 'tis fair within. 

Virgin, — To Christ tbou art espous'd, and wedded now, 
And thy black robe is whiteness to thy vow. 

Monk. — My vail I cast aside, that so hath bred, 
This thy dislike, to take thee to my bed. 

Virgin. — Thy vail though thou forsake, thou art the same, 
Nor is my sin the lesse, nor less thy shame. 

Monk. — A fault I do confesse it is, though small, 
And if a sin, it is but venial. 

Virgin. — To violate man's spouse, is great of crimes ; 

But more thy sin, being God's, a thousand times. 

Monk. — With holy reason thou'st subdu'd my madness, 
To which, I overcome, subscribe with gladness. 



Two cardinals, familiar acquaintants, came to a 
conceited painter's shop in Venice, to behold the 
pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and in the way 
of merryment they told him, he had sottishly made 
their faces too red. " 0," quoth the limner, 
" that was my chiefe care, and such they are in 
heaven, blushing to see by what degenerate priests 
this church is now governed, — their pretended suc- 



cessors. 



HUMAN LIFE. 
Written in the age of Shakspeare. 

The World's a bubble, 
And the life of Man 

Less than a span. 

In bis conception wretched, 
From the womb, 

So to the Tomb. 

Curs'd from his Cradle, 
And brought tip to years, 

With care and lean. 
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importance vastly beyond what 
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vantages, have been productive of m 

tended national benefits than have 

any one trade, manufacture, or lear 

Genius creates a capital of its own ; 

capital a whole people may deriie a 

That this is not mere asseriion, a 

mistaken zeal for the arts, we respec 

The late Alderman Boydell sayeth 
rial to the House of Commons, " 1 
with my brethren, above 350,0001. 
created alone by one individual, tl 
nius and talent of painters and engra 
employ for thousands of industrious 
in an age of over-increasing populat 
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meat of the students, could afford no more than 
schools for grounding its disciples in the know- 
ledge of drawing the human figure, having to pay 
the officers and servants of that establishment, to 
provide the students with models, and to light 
the schools, at a considerable annual expence, out 
of the funds created by the exhibition ot their own 
works.* 

This school of painting, then, was reserved for 
the consideration of those noblemen and gentle- 
men, who, in the possession of wealth, and having 
the honour of the British nation at heart, might 
henceforth appear. That epoch at length arrived ; 
and the names of the royal and noble founders of 
the British Institution will, when they are gathered 
together with their fathers, be held in reverence 
and honour by those who shall hereafter become 
contemporary men of genius of their children's 
children. 

One more act of munificence is only wanting, to 
complete this noble work, and make the nineteenth 
century another and a greater than the Augustan 
Age! 

" There are no men so single-minded as the 
artists," said the illustrious Mr. Pitt. To eluci- 
date this observation of that great and observant 
man, we humbly conceive, pay, we know it did 
import something like this, — that out of a pure and 
disinterested love of their art, they nobly instructed 
the rising generation of artists, with the hope of 
seeing the British school the first existing body of 
talent in the world : — a consummation which some 
of the founders of the Royal Academy had the feli- 
city to live to see. But, did it occur to that great 
statesman, overwhelmed as he was with the duties 
of his office, that the veteran artists were teaching 
those who were to be their rivals in fame, and who 
might be cherished by the smiles of those patrons, 
who might, perchance, forget their former protegees, 
when in the vale of life. 

In universities, colleges, and schools, the veteran 
professo r has emoluments : in the national school 
of arts, he has none. 

Royal and noble patrons! this is worthy the 
consideration of that munificent spirit which gave 
birth to your British Institution. You have wis- 
dom, and yon have influence. It is therefore hum- 
bly suggested, whether an appeal, first, to our so- 
vereign for his royal sanction, and if that were ob- 
tained, whether, secondly, an appeal might not be 
amde to the Parliament, through your means, for a 
grant out of the national purse, of the sum of 20001. 



per annum, to dispose of in honourable pensions to 
the royal academicians, as follows :— 

To bestow on the ten senior royal academicians, 
each the annual sum of 2001. as a mark of his Ma- 
jesty's and the country's approbation for their dis- 
interested zeal in their capacities of preceptors in 
the national school of art— Each vacancy by death 
to be filled by seniority. 



SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

The School of Painting which has been open for 
the last six weeks, at the British Institution, Pall 
Mall, virtually closed on Saturday last ; when cer- 
tain of the students, wishing for the advantage of 
one more day, to re-consider the last touches of 
their various works, they penned an address to Mr. 
Young, the presiding officer, respectfully requesting 
his attendance at the gallery on Monday. It was 
signed by all the students, when one of the num- 
ber was deputed to present it to that gentleman, 
who, with his usual kindness and devotion to their 
welfare, readily granted their request. Monday, 
in the gallery, was not an idle day. 

On Wednesday, the directors of the British Gal- 
lery, and a select few, visited the rooms, to inspect 
the copies made from the pictures which his Ma- 
jesty, and other patrons of the art, had spared from 
their collections, as examples for study. 

We never felt more sensibly, what is due to the 
noble directors for their patriotic exertions, than on 
the opening of the School of Painting this season ; 
for there the works of our illustrious countrymen 
were set up as the objects of study. This argues 
good taste. Under such unprejudiced, such well- 
directed auspices, the timid have nothing to fear, 
whilst the aspiring have every thing to hope. 



THE STUDENTS, AND THE PICTURES 
WHICH THEY HAVE COPIED. 



NORTH ROOM. 

The Vision of St. Jerome, painted by Parme- 
giano. This magnificent picture has lately been 
purchased by the Directors as an exemplar for the 
students. Small copies have been made by Messrs. 
Corbett and Novice. 

The Captive, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
This splendid example of colouring and effect, a 
head on a three-quarter canvas, may be pronounced 
almost inimitable, having, in an extraordinary 
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degree, that peculiar quality, denominated texture, 
which, when wrought with the magic of an original 
hand, as displayed in this picture, is more difficult 
of imitation than even much higher qualities in 
art. 

The Captive has been copied, the same size as 
the original, by Messrs. Drummond, jun. Porter, 
Fairland, Wright, Seaforth, Pyne, Macartan, John- 
son, Thomas, Graham and Davis. 

On smaller dimensions, by Messrs. Childe, 
Onion, Green, Pidding, Webster, Pasmore, and 
Sargeant. By Miss Kearsley, in oil ; Miss Drum- 
mond, in crayons; and the Misses Sharpe and 
Kendrick, in miniature. 

Death op Cardinal Beaufort, by Sir J. 
Reynolds. We well remember the day when this 
picture was first hune on the walls of this Institu- 
tion, then opened by that English worthy, old 
Alderman Boydell, as the Shakspeare Gallery ; for 
which the spirited projector paid Sir Joshua 500 
guineas. Wno then could have divined, that within 
forty years, this splendid specimen of his art should 
have returned to the same spot, converted to a School 
of Painting, as an object of study for those then 
not born? A group of ingenious youths, filled 
with admiration of his talents, and venerating his 
name. 

Copies from this picture have been made by 
Messrs. Salter, Sarjeant, Wright, Onion, Bridges, 
Davis, Elton, Johnson, Middleton, Fowler, Hayter, 
and by Miss Drummond, all of which are much 
smaller than the original. 

Portrait of Miss Gwatkin, by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds. Never were innocence, and infantine sweet- 
ness, united with greater truth, nor with a simpli- 
city of expression superior to what we contemplate 
in this picture. It has been studied with attention 
by Messrs. Shepperson, Smart, Pyne, Markes, 
Fowler, Cunliffe, Drummond, sen., Solomon, and 
Sarjeant; these have painted their copies the size 
of the picture. 

Smaller copies have been made by Messrs. 
Green, Rochard, Harriott, Pidding and Davis. 
Misses Kearsley and Leslie have copied it in oil. 
Miss Drummond in crayons, each the original 
size ; and the Misses Mascall, Adams, Jones, and 
M. A. Sharpe, in miniature. 

The Sleeping Girl, by Sir J. Reynolds. We 
are informed, that when this brilliant specimen of 
the English School was placed against the wall of 
the great room in the Royal Academy, that the 
members who were present at the hanging of the 



pictures, exclaimed, " Who will venture to be 
placed near that sun of art? Nothing can be 
seen after beholding it ! Certainly it is only short 

of magic." 

This composition has been copied, on the flame 
size, by Messrs. Green, Markes, Faulkner, Pyne, 
Shepperson, Smart, Cunliffe, Seaforth, Porter, Wil- 
liams, Gill, Johnson, Say, Hartley, Graham, 
Briggs, and Leahy. 

In small by Messrs. Ross, Fowler and Webster. 
By Miss Mascall in oil, the full size ; and by 
the Misses M. A. Sharpe, Jones and Ross, in minia- 
ture. 

Mother and Child, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
Copied the same size by Messrs. Wright, Simpson, 
Say, Onion, Wilkin, Sharland and Howard. 

In small by Messrs. Shepperson, Scankn, Sal- 
ter, and Fairland. 

By Miss Kearsley in oil, size of the original, and 
in miniature by the Misses Sharpe, Hayter, Blan- 
chard, Thomson, and by Mrs. Norris. 

Child's Head, by Sir J. Reynolds. Thecopia 
from this fine study of a head, all the same sue, 
are by Messrs. Gill, Say, Fairland, Scanlan, Ma- 
cartar, Brough, Pyne, and Smith. Miss Kearsley 
has copied it also on the same size. 

Snake in the Grass, by Sir J. Reynolds. Copied 
on the same size by Messrs. Harriot, Porter, Sar- 
geant, Hobday, Hastings, Pidding, and Howard. 

In small by Messrs. Webster, Williams, Solomon, 
Fowler, Shepperson, Scanlan and Pasmore. 

By Miss Beaumont, same size in oil. Misses 
L. Sharpe, Kearsley, Ross, and by Mrs. Morris in 
miniature. 

Paulo Veronese. Messrs; J. Hayter and Davies, 
have made small studies from this picture. 

The Great Rubens, Juno and Argus. Mesas. 
Faulkner, and Ross, have copied parts of this pic- 
ture. Miss Portis has made a copy of the head of 
Cupid. 

The Claude. This celebrated landscape, the 
property of the Earl of Egremont, has been studied 
by Colonel Gravatt, Messrs. Andrews and Bradley, 
all on a diminished scale. 

Miss Gouldsmith, has also made a study from the 



same. 



Landscape by Cuyp. Cfcpied the same sue 
by Messrs. Childe, Reinagle, Clater, Turner, Wil- 
son, and by Messrs. Pasmore, Sargeant, and Rochard, 
in small. # 

Miss Beaumont has made a copy, the size of the 

original. 
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Landscape by Ruysda el. Copied by Messrs. 
Scanlan, Rochard, Hastings, Clint, Wilson and 
Andrews. 

Arcas and Calisto, by Nicola Poussin. Copied 
by Messrs. Reinagle, Tudor, Brough, Elton, Davies, 
on various sizes. 

Vandeveldb.— A sea-piece. Copied by Ma- 
jor Dowries, Messrs. Reinagle, Cunt, Fowler, 
Childe, Hastings, and by Mr. Williams, in small. 

We cannot dismiss this subject, without offering 
a few observations on the general character of this 
fast opening and closing of the School of Painting. 
First, then, we have been much gratified in hearing 
that the students have generally been most exem- 
plary in their industry, gentlemanly and accommo- 
dating to each other, and have manifested, amidst a 
becoming emulation for individual superiority, a 
generous feeling towards each other, as regards the 
mutual improvement of the school. 

Among the many copies which we noticed, hav- 
ing the general contour of the originals, those 
which appeared to approach nearest to their proto- 
types were, First, a small copy of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, by Mr. Wright, which is rich in tone, and 
free in execution. Mr. Salter, too, has been suc- 
cessful in his effort from the same picture. 

The copy from Miss Gwathin, which we should 
choose, is that by Mr. Shepperson. From the 
miniature copies, we should select Miss M. A. 
Sharpens. 

From the Sleeping Girl, we should prefer the 
copies of Messrs. Green and Faulkner, and the 
miniature by Miss M. A. Sharpe. 

From among the copies of the Mother and Child, 
we should select those by Messrs. Say and Wright, 
and from the miniatures, that by Miss Sharpe. 

Mr. Porter's copy of the Snake in the Grass, 
Mrs. Beaumont's copy in oil from the same, and 
Miss L. Sharpens miniature, we hold in preference ; 
though many of the copies of this and the other 
pictures are highly creditable to the talents of their 
respective imitators ; and we shall add a few more 
names to those who appear to have been thus suc- 
cessful, in our next, meaning to visit this interest- 
ing exhibition of promising talent, on the day this 
lime analysis will be in the press. 

Miss Portia, and Messrs. Faulkner and Ross, 
have made some clever studies from Rubens's Juno 
and Argus, as have Major Downes and Mr. Clint 
from a small Poussin. Miss Gouldsraith, whose 
original taknt for landscape is not uuknown to the 
world of taste, has made a pleasing study from 



Claude. Indeed, the ladies generally have exhi- 
bited both taste and talent in their various studies, 
as their miniatures do plainly testify. 



* The Royal Academy has of late added a School of 
Painting for the students, which we shall notice in a future 
number. 



OLD St. MARTIN'S IN THE FIELDS. 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS BURIED THEREIN. 



Old Stone the sculptor. — There was a marble 
monument at the west end of this church, near the 
door, to the lasting memory of Nicholas Stone, Esq. 
Master-mason to his Majesty. 

" In his life-time esteem'd for his knowledge in 
sculpture and architecture, which his works in 
many parts do testify ; and though made for others, 
will prove a Monument of his Fame. He departed 
this Life on the 24. August 1647. aged 61. and 
lyeth buried near the pulpit in this Church." 

This monument was adorned with his bust finely 
carved in profile, with several tools used in sculpture, 
a square, compasses, &c. His son, also a sculptor, 
was buried in the same grave the succeeding month, 
September 17, and his wife the following Novem- 
ber, the 19th, 1647. 

This old English sculptor was born at Woodbury 
near Exeter, in 1586, and coming to London, 
lived for some time with Isaac James. He then 
went to Holland, and married the daughter of Peter 
de Keyser, for whom he worked at his profession 
as a carver in stone. He returned to England, and 
was engaged in the building of the Banquetting 
House, Whitehall. We may presume the sculp- 
tured scrolls, and other ornaments in stone, were 
his work. In the reign of King Charles I. he ob- 
tained the patent appointment of Master Mason and 
Architect of the King's Works at Windsor Castle, 
&c. ; for which, saith the document, '*- toe do give 
him the wages and fee of twelve pence by the day" 

Mr. Walpole relates the following interesting 
sketch of this ingenious family, which, as it relates 
to the state of the arts in the time of Charles, the 
patron of men of genius, we shall copy at length. 

" Stone had three sons, Henry, Nicholas, and 
John. The two eldest were sent to Italy to study ; 
the youngest was educated at Oxford, being de- 
signed for a clergyman ; but in the civil war he 
entered into the army on the king's side. During 
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lived some years, and 1 conclude, applied 

o the arts, as we shall find him, after his 

agaged in his father's business. 

lolas, the second son, was of a promising 

and while abroad, modelled after the an- 
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which, to the eternal disgrace of Oliver Cromwell 
and the Parliament, were sold to foreigners, by 
commissioners appointed to that unpatriotic service, 
and the choicest works of Raffaelle, Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyck, and other great masters, went abroad to 
enrich the cabinets of the enemies of their country. 
i This ingenious foreigner was much attached to 
his royal patron ; and being an excellent musi- 
cian, composed the music to the masques written 
by Ben Jonson, and performed before the king and 
queen, in the house of Lord Hay, in 1617; for 
which masque he also painted the scenes. 

He was employed many years after, says Wal- 
pole, in a very different and more melancholy man- 
ner,— in a vocal composition for a funeral hymn 
on his royal master, written by Thomas Pierce. 

Like most men of former times, who professed 
the arts, old Nicholas had a turn for humour, he 
having inscribed on one of his etchings, in his own 
language, " Done in my youthful age of seventy- 
four." He died at the age of 78, and was buried 
at SL Martin's in the Fields, November 4, 1646. 

Laniere published a drawing-book, all the sub- 
jects of which were engraved by himself. Sander- 
son says of Master Laniere, that he was the first 
who passed off copies of pictures by the great mas- 
ters, for originals, by tempering bis colours with 
soot, and then by rolling them up, he made them 
crackle, and contract an air of antiquity. 

Another artist who practised here a short time 
before the death of Vandyck, whose style of paint- 
ing he imitated with felicity, evinced great devo- 
tion to the manes of the unfortunate king of Eng- 
land* This was Weesop, who left England in the 
year 1649, declaring " he would never stay in a 
eomntry where they cut off their Jung's head, and 
were not ashamed of the action" John Weesop, 
su p pose d to be his son, was buried in St Martin's, 
in 1652. 

William, the son of Adrian Hanneman, an es- 



portrait painter in the reign of King 
Charles L was buried in this church in 1641. 

Another ancient artist, Nicholas Lyzard, who 
had been in the service of Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VL and who was serjeant-painter to Queen 
Elisabeth. He had a pension for fife of ten pounds 
a year, the same as had been granted to his prede- 
cessors, John Brown and Andrew Wright Lyzard 
was an historical painter, and presented his royal 
mistress, according to the custom of the times, with 
a new year's gift, of a table, (picture,) painted with 
the history of Ahasuerus, for which her Majesty 



gave him one guilt crease and cover. He died in 
her Majesty's service, anno. 1 570. 

In the register of St. Martin's is this entry, 
" Jpril 5, buried Nicholas Lyzard, serjeant-pain- 
ter unto the Queen's Majestic" 

The last on the present list of artists, whose 
venerable bones were laid in this consecrated 
repository of old English worthies, is Nicholas 
Hilliard, limner, jeweller and goldsmith to Queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards to hang James L He 
was perhaps the best miniature painter that had ap- 
peared, though greatly inferior to his pupil, Isaac 
Oliver, and his successors, Samuel Cooper and 
others, whose works are found in the cabinets of 
our collectors. 

" The want of an able instructor," he says, 
" directed me to the study of Holbein, whose man- 
ner of limning I have ever imitated and hold him 
the best." 

Hilliard was one of the sons of the high sheriff 
of Devonshire, and apprenticed to a goldsmith and 
jeweller. " His portrait," says Mr. Walpole, 
" done by himself at the age of thirteen, was in 
the cabinet of the Earl of Oxford." He was still 
young when he drew Mary Queen of Scots. Queen 
Elizabeth frequently sat to him. Was it not when 
sitting to this artist she desired to have her coun- 
tenance represented without dark shadows, observ- 
ing, " there are no shadows in the human face ?" 

Hilliard resided in the parish of St. Martin, and 
there he died, January 7, 1619, and was buried in 
the old church. 

To these is added another memorable in his 
way, whose monument in this church was a record 
of one who had seen of the world much more than 
his neighbours. 

" To the memory of that renowned traveller, Mr. Edward 
Fane, son of Sir Francis Fane. 
" Who journeyed five timei into Spain, four timet into 
Italy, thrice into France, twice into Turkey, where at 
Aleppo he resided six years. He visited Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, Tripoly, Zidon, Acres, Joppa, Nasareth, Gal- 
lilee, the river Jordan, the Dead Sea, BethJem, and other 
places. He served a volunteer in the three days against the 
Dutch fleet, Anno. 1666; and now, after many dangers 
past, both by Sea and Land, at the foot of this Pillar, lays 
down his Pilgrim's-stafF, in hope of a Heavenly Jerusalem, 
in the ST. year of his age, 16. December, 1679." 
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The Cibbkr Family.— Colley Cibber, en- 
throned by the great satirist, Mr. Pope, in that 
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mock regal chair, which had been filled by the 
poet Theobald, may be said to have had Anglo- 
baxon blood in his veins. For Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, a native of Hoist e in, and a sculptor, flou- 
rished in England before the Restoration, and here 
he died. 

Old Caius Gabriel married an English lady, of 
an ancient and respectable family, the Colleys of 
Rutlandshire. Hence, on the maternal side, Colley 
Cibber was great grandson of Sir Antony Colley, 
who sunk an estate from £3000 per annum to an 
exact tithe of that sum, in his loyalty to King 
Charles the First. But the Colleys were high 
sheriffs and members of Parliament from the time 
of King Charles's great grandfather) in the mater- 
nal line,— even in the days of* our seventh Henry. 

Old Gabriel Cibber resided in Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, and there his son Colley 
was born. This parish from age to age, has con- 
tinued to be identified with artists, wits and 
players. 

Old Caius Gabriel has left a name. His sculp- 
tured figures of the melancholic and raving maniac, 
so long conspicuous on Bedlam Gates, are records 
of his skill in art — which sculptured figures Mister 
Alexander Pope was pleased to designate, c Master 
Colley's brazen brainless brothers.' 

" Clow to those walls where Folly holds her throne, 
And laughs to think Monro would take her down, 
Where o'er the gates, by his fam'd father's band, 
Great Cibber' t brazen brainless brothers stand." 

Pope's Dunciad. 

He also sculptured the basso-relievos, on the 
base of that magnificent column, the London Monu- 
ment, which the same satirical poet likeneth unto 
a bully and a liar. 

" Where London's column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall Bully lifts its head and lies.'* 

Pope's Sir Baalam. 

It is fitting these things be told, to show with 
what a grace your learned poets were wont to rail, 
at men and things, and call each other names. 

Colley was designed by Old Caius Gabriel for 
the army — for physic, church, or law, and what else 
beside, we are not told. The fates did will it other- 
wise, and so it was decreed, that he should strut 
his hour upon the stage, and be a poet, and wear 
the laureat's crown : tnat laurel wreath, time out 
of mind, that hath gained its wearer many a bitter 
foe, and never a friend. " He that obtains the 



butt of sack, is an arrant fool, that does not drink 
it up himself," said Quin. 

Never was mortal, who did no one harm, so 
cruelly rated, or so wantonly abused, as poor Colley i 
Cibber. " The butt of dunces, and the butt of wits." 
No dunce himself, forsooth, though pointed at 
as the King of Dunces, in that roguish work, the 
Dunciad. Full thirty years was he baited by Pope, 
but every one had a fling at him. It was happy 
for Colley, however, that he was invulnerable. 
Scarcely a month elapsed but out came a lampoon 
upon the laureat, all of which he carefully collected, 
and frequently read for the amusement of his com- 
peers, at Button's, Jack's or Tom's, at the Devil 
and the Rainbow, and other taverns, the daily or the 
nightly resort of physicians, quacks, poets, critics, 
artists, priests and players. Thus the skilful Cib- 
ber, lite an eastern juggler, regardless of their 
stings, played with the serpent wits. 

How different with David Garrick. A giant in 
his art, a pigmy in his fears. " You players are 
thin-skinned gentry," said Beau Nash to this in- 
comparable actor. " Perhaps so," replied Garrick, 
" for the very private virtues of he or she, who 
walks the stage, such is Christian charity, are all 
ascribed to acting" 

These two worthies claim the respect of poste- 
rity. Cibber reformed the drama, and Garrick 
reformed the stage. Indeed, Cibber's green room 
could boast actors, gentlemen of private worth ; and 
actresses, ladies whose manners and whose con- 
duct gained them the esteem of the noblest of their 



sex. 



Betterton, the far-famed hero of the ancient 
school, was more fortunate than any another ge- 
nius of the histrionic art. Malice tipp'd no poisoned 
shafts for him, he went through life exempt from 
that snarling censure, which so commonly is found 
lurking at the heels of merit. Hence the wits 
dubbed him " Infallible Tom : " which designation 
was the theme of a ballad sung about the streets, in 
merry King Charles's days. 

Mr. Pope was a great admirer of Betterton, and 
painted his portrait, which is reported to be in the 
collection of the Earl of Mansfield. 

Garrick, doubtless, was sensible to the slightest 
scratch of the satiric rod. But as honest Tom Davies 
said of his friend and patron, Davy : " If his sen- 
sibility was really a fault, it was of the amiable 
kind." 

Poor Colley was unfortunate with his family. 
Theophilus, his son, a player and a poet, was radi- 
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cally bad. He was unprincipled as a manager, a 
fomenter of schisms as an orator, and a notorious 
impostor. He married the beautiful, the accom- 
plished, the innocent sister of Augustus Arne, the 
composer, and used her like a Turk. This lady 
whilst Miss Arne, was held to be one of the sweetest 
singers that had been heard — she became the finest 
tragic actress of her time : superior, as it was said, 
to the celebrated Mademoiselle Clairon, so highly 
reputed on the continent. 

This unhappy alliance was fraught with evil. 
The abandoned Theophilus sedulously sought to 
destroy the virtue of his wife, and ministered to his 
own dishonour. He involved a gentleman into an 
illicit interview with Mrs. Cibber, and brought an 
action to recover pecuniary compensation for the 
pretended injury, laying the damages at five thou- 
sand pounds. The jury, satisfied on the clearest 
evidence of the monstrous iniquity of the plaintiff, 
awarded him ten pounds costs. The unhappy 
victim of his vice, separated herself from her hus- 
band, and he being engaged to perform at Dublin, 
was shipwrecked on his passage, and drowned, in 
1757, the same winter that his father died. 

Goldsmith and others, who knew the miscreant, 
observed, that he fortunately escaped hanging by 
being drowned, for he was the epitome of imposi- 
tion from his birth. Astrology, which lets its 
votaries into strange secrets, whispered that the 
villainy of his life was the consequence of his being 
born on the 26th November, 1703, the day of 
the memorable storm ! 

Theophilus Cibber was a writer for the stage, 
and strange as it may appear, wrote the Lover, 
which play he dedicated to his wife ! Among other 
subjects, he produced a dramatic piece, built upon 
Hogarth's celebrated series of pictures, entitled the 
Harlot's Progress. Those who had tolerated the 
Beggars' Opera, a drama of bad taste, from the pen 
of a good man, would not, however, endure the 
indecent composition of a presuming reprobate. 
The Harlot's Progress was deservedly hissed off the 



Cibber had a sister. It is not known what 
planet presided at her birth, though she was the 
counter-part of her brother Theophilus. She went 
by the name of Mrs. Charke, and was celebrated for 
many eccentricities. Her feats were extraordinary, 
and her occupations multifarious. She was a 
match lor the test with a fencing foil, was a good 
shot; she would ride a race against a jockey, and 
curry a horse with any groom. She was a fiddler, 



an actress, a shopkeeper, a sausage-seller, a valet 
de chambre, alehouse-keeper, and the manager of 
a puppet-show. Now in affluence, next in indi- 
gence, and then set up again, says my authority, by 
a subscription raised by harlots. Thus she lived 
upon her wits and stratagems; dying impenitent, 
as it is feared, despised, and soon forgot. Mrs. 
Charke wrote three pieces for the stage. The Car- 
nival, The Art of management, and Tit for Tat. 

Mi's. Cibber, the wife of the laureat, appears to 
have been a respectable lady ; she was the daughter 
of Mathias Shore, the King's serjeant trumpeter, 
and a fine singer, being a pupil of Henry Puree II, 
the British Orpheus. It was the sweetness of her 
voice, and her graceful accompaniments on the 
harpsichord, that won the heart of the player. 

The Beggars' Opera. — The production of 
this witty opera, in which almost every song is an 
epigram, is neither creditable to the morality nor 
the principles of Mr. Gay. It was written in 
spleen, and abetted by disloyalty. The poet Gay 
was a disappointed courtier. 

In every age, the mass of the people have en- 
joyed the squibs which wits let off against their 
rulers ; for the pride of the human heart is ever im-, 
patient of rule. The success of the Beggars' Opera 
mainly depended on two points, — the hatred of 
one party against the Italian Opera, and the ha- 
tred of another party against the court. The ridi- 
cule of sing-song, united with operatical acting, 
was complete. The satire against the court was 
too bitter — too witty — not to be felt. It was re- 
ceived with applause. 

Pope, it is said, had a hand in many of the 
songs, — particularly in the satirical parts which 
lashed the court. This great poet was a Jacobite. 

The introductory song of Peachum, which is too 
coarse for representation, beginning, 

" Through all the employments of life, 
Each neighbour abuses his brother,'' 

had a much weaker termination as Gay left it, un- 
til touched up by the pen of Pope. The two last 
lines running thus : 

" And there's many arrive to be great, 
By a trade not more honest than mine.*' 

This was not bitter enough for the bard of 
Twickenham ; so he took the pen, and dipping it 
in his blacker ink, wrote, 

" And the statesman, because he's so great, 
Thinks bis trade as honest as mine/' 
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The finishing satire in the song, after Macheath 
is taken, was wholly an addition of Mr. Pope's : — 

" Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb rice in others as well as in me, 
1 wonder we ha tot better company 
Upon Tyburn tree/ 

But gold from law can take out the sting; 
And if rich men, like us, were to swing, 
*Twould thin the land, such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn tree!" 

The common adage of, " Too much of a good 
thing" was verified in the Sequel to the Beggars* 
Opera, which Gay wrote, encouraged by his mend 
Pope. Indeed, it is said by a contemporary of these 
great wits, " that we are fully persuaded Polly," 
for that was the title of this new opera, " has as 
many lines of Mr. Pope's as of Mr. (Say's." 

This piece, still more daring in its philippics up- 
on the court, the two wits had prepared for the 
coming season; but they had, to quote another 
homely saying, " reckoned without their host." 
It was doubtless a notable joke, but the Lord 
Chamberlain was not disposed to laugh; so he 
prohibited its appearance on the stage. 

As this opera, which was put in print, is not to 
be met with on every table, and as it happens to 
be open upon our desk — the quarto edition of 
1729—1 shall offer a few specimens of the songs. 
Note, — the airs, like those of the Beggars' Opera, 
were selections principally from old native Scotch, 
Irish, or English ballads. 

AIR I.— The Disappointed Widow. 

" The manners of the great affect; 

Stint not your pleasure : 
If conscience had their genius check t, 

How got they treasure ? 

The more in debt, run in debt the more, 

Careless who ix undone ; 
Morals and honesty leave to the poor, 

As they do in London." 

The scene of this Opera, it should be observed, 
is laid in the West Indies. 

AIR IV. — Sweetheart, think upon me, 

" My conscience Is of courtly mould, 

Fit for highest station ; 
Where's the hand, when tonchM with gold, 

Proof against temptation ?" 

Trapes says, " And what of that ? Can I in 
conscience expect to be equally rich with those 
who betray and rain provinces and countries ? In 



troth, all their great fortunes are owing to situa- 
tion," &c. and then sings, 

" In pimps and politicians 

The genius Is the same ; 
Both raise their own conditions 

On others' guilt and shame : 

With a tongue well tffpt with Ilea, 
Each the want of parts' supplies, 
And with a heart that's all disguise, 
Keeps his schemes unknown. 

Seducing as the devil, 

They play the tempter's part, 
And have, when most they're civil, 

Most mischief in their heart. 

Each a secret commerce drives, 
First corrupts and then connives, 
And by bis neighbour's vices thrives 
Por they are all his own." 

The following is no less funny than true, with 
allowance :— 

AIR XII.— Cheshire Bounds. 

" When kings by their bulling 

Have blown up a squabble, 
All the charge and cuffing 

Light upon the rabble. 

Thus with man and wife, 

By their mutual snubbing, 
Kindle civil strife, 

Servants get the drubbing." 

AIR XX VI.— Ye Nymphs and Sylvan Gods. 

" I hate those coward tribes, 
Who by mean sneaking bribes, 
By tricks and disguise, 
By flattery and lies, 
To power and grandeur rise. 

Like heroes of old, 

You are greatly bold, 

The sword your cause supports ; 

Untaught to fawn, 

You ne'er were drawn 

Your truth to pawn 

Among the spawn 

Who practise the frauds of courts." 



MR. NICHOLSON'S PROCESS FOR PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

(Continued from p. 41 J . 



The commencement of this article being abruptly 
curtailed in the last number, we beg to renew it 
with no farther preface, than to recommend the 
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following passages from the work, to the particular 
attention of the amateur, as the author is entirely 
master of the subject of which he treats, reserving 
to ourselves the privilege of offering a few observa- 
tions. 

To comprehend the true import of the techni- 
cal terms of art, is often found so perplexing a 
task, that treatises on science are not unfrequently 
thrown aside by the student, in disgust, even at 
the first onset It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
writer of a preceptive work, to explain their mean- 
ing with the utmost clearness. This Mr. Nichol- 
son has kept in view throughout his book of instruc- 
tion, whicn conveys much scientific information, in 
language sufficiently plain to meet the comprehen- 
sion of even beginners in the practice, without the 
aid of a teacher. For instance, the term keeping, 
he thus explains :— 

" By keeping, is meant the due proportion of 
light, shadow, and colour over the wnole picture. 
If any object in H, by having too great, or not 
sufficient strength, appears to come forward, or to 
recede too much, it is said to be c out of keeping.' " 

Aerial perspective, " is the art of giving due 
diminution of light, shadow, and colour of objects, 
according to their distance, and the medium 
through which they are seen : the gradation through- 
out the picture being taken from the highest lights, 
in regard to strength and colour. The principal 
lights may be of any degree of brightness, but the 
gradation must be according to the scale chosen, as 
the musician may choose his key, but having done 
so, he must keep to that and its relatives. Thus 
the picture is said to be wrought from a high, or a 
low tone, according to that of the principal lights ; 
if those are low, the rest of the picture must have 
its depth of shadow and colour regulated accord- 
ingly.;' 

This quality, so well defined by Mr. Nicholson, 
is much more easily produced in water-colour 
painting, than in oil-painting, the aerial perspective 
being often created on paperoy the judicious appli- 
cation of a flat camel-hair tool, dipped in water, 
and passed over the sky and the distant scenery, 
whicn at once subdues the abrupt edges of moun- 
tains, &c and blends the offskip to the extent of 
the horizon into the sky. In oil-painting, to imi- 
tate these atmospheric effects with equal success, is 
often the result of many hours' labour, with those 
who are masters of the material, even with the 
most able professors. 

We shall proceed with Mr. Nicholson's elucida- 



tion of these characteristic terms of his art, and 
follow with his instructive observations on their 
application. 

Chiaro Scuro, " is an Italian compound, sim- 
ply signifying light and shade, but is used in a 
more extended sense to denote the artificial distri- 
bution of light and dark in a picture, so as to pro- 
duce the best effect of the whole together, whether 
the light be incidental, and such as the objects 
naturally receive, or caused by local colours that 
are bright and luminous in themselves, in opposi- 
tion to the browns, and other dark colours, whether 
local or representing shadow ; the opposition being 
not only of light and shadow, but also that of light- 
coloured objects contrasted with dark ones, by an 
arrangement of such local colours as will extend the 
breadth of light, or keep down those parts of the 
picture that require to be obscured. 

" The works of Rubens, Rembrandt, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with those of many other Flemish and 
English artists, abound in excellent examples of 
chiaro-scuro, which are preserved in the prints 
from them. This is not the case with regard to 
many of those from the old masters: the early 
engravers having given the light and dark of nearly 
the same tone, whatever the local colour of the 
object may be. The modern engravers have greatly 
improved this part of their art, by expressing in 
their prints the relative strength of the light and 
shadow, according to the brightness or obscurity of 
the local tints, so as to produce the general tone of 
the picture. 

" It may be proper to remark, that very little of 
the principle of the chiaro-scuro can be found in 
any work of art produced before the time when 
Giorgione, Titian, and Corregio flourished. From 
the Venetian it was derived to the Flemish school, 
by Ruben3, Vandyck, &c. : and in this country, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilson, Barrett, and Gains- 
borough, with many others, have, like the Flem- 
ings, carried the principle and practice to a greater 
degree of perfection than was ever attained by the 
Venetian painters. It is therefore needless to seek 
abroad, or in the works of the old masters, for in- 
formation in chiaro-scuro, which maybe better ob- 
tained from the moderns, and at home." 

Accidents. — " An accident in painting is an 
obstruction of the light, by the interposition of 
clouds, &c. in such a manner that it strikes partially, 
and in sudden gleams, as it is frequently observed 
to do in nature ; these must be accounted for in the 
management of the sky ; and whether caused by 
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such clouds as are in the picture, or are supposed 
to be beyond its limits, the effect should appear 
probable. 

" The works of Caspar Poussin contain ex- 
amples of great excellence in this part of the art : 
a comparison between the prints from his works, 
and those from Claude, which being without co- 
lour, will shew the superiority of the former, to 
the tame and almost insipid gradation of the latter, 
who, depending upon colouring, in which he 
greatly excelled, never ventured to introduce, and 
probably did not feel, those almost electrical effects 
caused by the skilful management of sudden bursts 
of light, as treated by Gaspar Poussin, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Wilson, and other great masters/' 

To these critical observations of Mr. Nicholson's, 
we may add, that the humid atmosphere of Eng- 
land causes an endless variety of effects on scenes 
even of little extent ; such, indeed, as rarely occur 
in Italy, and other regions of a drier temperature 
and purer air. The Poussins, Salvator, and others, 
who studied in Italy, have generally been indebted 
to stormy skies for their incidental lights ; whilst 
here, objects are thrown into obscurity by mists 
and vapours ; and the bursts of sunshine that oc- 
cur, as these are partially dispersed, afford that 
display of mysterious light, shadow, and vapour, 
which the English artists imitate with so much feli- 
city. It is to the observance of these effects, and 
the ready means afforded by the improvements in 
the use of water-colours, to embody them, that we 
owe certain landscapes,— compositions of the Eng- 
lish school, which combine more poetic sentiment, 
and picturesque expression, than are to be found in 
the works of the ancient masters. 



MURDER OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN IN 

THE TOWER. 

[Prom Rasteil's Chronicle.] 



" But of the maner of the dethe of this yonge 
kynge and of his brother, there were dyvers opi- 
nyons. But the most comyn opinyon was that they 
were smoldery'd betwene two fetherbeddes, and 
that in the doynge the yonger brother escaped from 
under the fetherbeddes, and crept under the bcd- 
stede ; and there lay naked awhyle, tyll that they 
had smouldery'd the yong kynge, so that he was 
surely dede. And afteryt, one of them toke his 
brother from under the bedstede and hylde his face 



downe to the grounde with his one bande, and with 
the other hande cut his throte holle a sonder with a 
dagger. It is a mervayle that any man coude have 
so harde a harte to do so cruell a dede ; save onely, 
that necessyte compelled them ; for they were so 
charged by the duke the protectour, that if they 
shewed not to hym the Ixxlyes of bothe those 
chylderne dede on the morowe after they were so 
comaunded ; that than they themselfe shulde be put 
to dethe. Wherefore they that were comaunded 
to do it were compelled to fullfyll the protectour's 
wyll. And after that the bodyes of these n chyl- 
derne as the opinyon ranne, were bothe dosed in a 
great hevy cheste, and by the meanes of one that 
was secrete with theprotectour; they were put in a 
shyppe goynege to Flaunders ; and whan the shyppe 
was in the black depes this man threwe both those 
dede bodyes so closed in the cheste over the hatch- 
es into the see, and yet none of the maryners nor 
none in the shypye, save onely the sayd man, wyst 
what thynge it was that was there so inclosed; 
which sayenge dyvers men conjectured to be trewe, 
because that the bones of the sayd chylderne coude 
never be founde buryed nother in the Towre nor in 
no other place." 

" Another opinyon there is that they whichehad 
the charge to put them to dethe caused one to cry 
so sodaynly treason, treason, wherewith the chyl- 
derne beyngs aferde desyred to knowe what was 
best for them to do. And than .they bad them hyde 
themselfe in a great cheste that no man shulde 
fynde them, and if any body came into the cham- 
bre, they wolde say they were not there, and ae- 
cordynge as they counselly'd them, they crepte 
bothe into the cheste, which anon after they locked. 
And than they buryed that cheste in a great pytte 
under a steyce, which cheste was after cast into the 
blacke depes, as is before saydt" 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOUNTING DRAWINGS. 

[From Mr. Nicholson's Treatise.] 



To prepare the mount, provide a strong and 
smooth board of sufficient dimensions, then take 
three sheets of drawing paper, a little larger than 
the intended mount ; and wet them by a sponge on 
both sides ; if they are rolled up in that state, and 
remain so a few minutes, the moisture will be im- 
bibed more equally, Then take one of the sheets, 
lay it on the board flat, turn up the edge of each 
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the breadth of an inch, paste over this 
ty it down again, pressing it closely to 

t sheet should be less than the first, by 
an-inch on each side, and being laid in 
ion the first (which is fast to the board 

edges) turn up one half of it, cover it 

equally spread, and lay it down gra- 
as to drive the air before it without leav- 
s, which it would be difficult to get rid 
raising the sheet again ; the other half 
t is then to be raised, pasted over, and 
n the like manner. The paper is to be 
talves, after being laid in its place, with 

an equal distance from those of the first 
use it would be difficult to lay it so, if 
>ver at once, or to shift it, when not in 
•lace. The third sheet may be made a 
lan the second, and being laid in its 
Id be turned up and pasted like the other. 
i why the upper papers are directed to 
i the first is, that the first, being but of 
»s, may become dry and firmly fixed to 
cfore the contraction of the whole can 

otherwise they will fly off or break at 

i best not to draw the papers too tight, 
o allow as much liberty as may be con- 
the mount will contract strongly in dry- 
sheets are stretched to their full extent, 
may break, or the board may warp in 
tiich it should be allowed to do slowly, 
exposure to the sun or fire, 
ry, the drawing being cut to its size, 
iced with its face downward on a sheet 
per ; on which being held firmly by one 
rack is to be covered with the paste, 
oiding any movement of the drawing, 
i of it should be smeared ; this should 
equally, and as the drawing should not 
the mount, until the paste has softened 
t may be worked across in different di- 
spread it and keep it equally moist : in 
e minutes according to the strength and 
f the drawing paper, it may be laid with 
side to the mount ; a clean sheet of pa- 
; laid over it, which will prevent it from 
ed by the rubbing necessary to fix it. If 
id the paper from the face of the draw- 
bubbles appear, the end nearest to them 
led up, to allow them to escape, as th?y 
ily be got out by any other means. If 



a couple of straight pieces of wood be provided 
somewhat longer than the breadth of the drawing 
and covered with baize or flannel, by holding down 
with one of these, and passing over the paper on 
the face of the drawing, the air* will be driven out 
before it better than it can be done with the hand. 

Care should be taken that the edges lay close, 
which they will not do readily if the drawing be 
done on strong paper, or be put on the mount be- 
fore it is softened sufficiently by the paste. 

The whole should remain a few days in this 
state, or as long as may be convenient : when quite 
dry, it may be taken from the board, by cutting it 
round just within the pasted edges of the first sheet, 
when the whole will come from the board. It will 
still contract a little when at liberty, however dry 
it may seem to be, and will warp unless kept in a 
portfolio for some time after, or placed under some 
flat surface that will press upon the whole ; then 
the further contraction that may take place will be 
equal, and it will continue flat. 



Cleobulus' Riddle of the Year. — There is 
a father that hath twice six sons, and they have 
thirty daughters a-piece, — party-coloured, — having 
one cheek white, and the other black ; and they 
never see one another's face, nor live above twenty- 
four hours. 



Two young men carried eggs ; and as they tra- 
velled by the way, at last the one said to the other, 
" If thou give me oue of thy eggs, I shall have as 
many as thou;" to whom the other replyed, " But 
if thou give me one of thine, I shall have twice as 
many as thou." Now I would ask, How many 
did each of these carry ? 

Of the Folly and Jestes of Scholars. — 
One meeting a physician, prayed him he would 
not be angry because he was not yet sick. 

Another foolish scholar, hearing a crow would 
live an hundred years, went and bought one, to 
try the conclusion. 

Another wanting money, sold his books, and 
then wrote to his father to be of good cheer, for 
that now he lived by his learning. 

A Cardinal, on a time, for his exceeding 
pomp and pride, was rebuked by the French king, 
and told, it was not their manner of old to be so. 
" So," quoth the Cardinal, " in times fast, kings 
were sheepherds and keepers of cattle. 9 ' 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

No. I. 



Turner and Girtin. — The efforts which had 
been made in the water-colour department of land- 
scape and topographical painting;, before the ap- 
pearance of William Mallard Turner and Thomas 
Girtin, amounted to little more than to produce 
correct views of abbeys, castles, ancient towns, and 
noblemen's seats. These subjects, however, were 
handled with no mean skill by Paul Sandby, whose 
memory is regarded with veneration by the present 
school^ who have raised so fine a superstructure 
upon the foundation which he laid. 

Michael Angelo Rooker must also be named with 
respect, as having contributed to the improvement 
of this art. He had an excellent eye for the pic- 
turesque. Many of his representations of ancient 
remains are drawn with that truth and characteristic 
detail, which, whatever might be wanting to com- 
plete his works, touching their general effect, are 
yet sufficiently interesting to hold a due rank in 
the portfolio of the connoisseur. The views of the 
colleges on the Oxford Almanac, which were 
drawn and engraved by this artist, alone would re- 
main sufficient testimony of his abilities. He was 
the son of Edward Rooker, also an artist in the 
same walk, who placed Michael Angelo under the 
tuition of Paul Sandby. 

Thomas Hearne, another ingenious artist, whose 
talent in the topographtal department fairly in- 
cludes him amongst ftj^Vranders of our school of 
water-colour painting/ was much admired in his 
day ; and we still recur to his beautiful and chaste 
drawings with delight. Nothing can be more 
faithful to their prototypes than some of the abbey- 
tgates and castellated towers — existing remains of 
ancient architecture — which he made the subjects 
for his pencil The mouldering walls ; the rem- 
nants of carved porches ; the elegant windows, 
with their mutilated columns, are represented in 
small drawings* with a pictorial charm, that, 
believe, has contributed gready to that rage for 
top o g raphical collecting, which has of late so much 
enriched the cabinets of our nobility and gentry, 
and others who have acquired a taste for such ele- 
gant pursuits. 

John Cozens, of respected memory, is another 



who helped to found a British school for this mo- 
dern art. His drawings, however, have a different, 
and perhaps more original — at least a more poetic 
character— than any of the works of the preceding 
worthies. His compositions embraced the vastness 
of nature, in her grand combinations of mountains, 
woods, and lakes, and struck out a style of effect 
that has been said to be the precursor to the ulti- 
mate superiority of water-colour painting, which 
was reserved for Turner and Girtin to attain. 

It should be observed, that this is rather said in 
justice to the talent of Cozens, than to lessen the 
merits of these two superior artists, to whose works 
Cozens'8, as regards the term paintings, bear no 
comparison, — his being at most little more than 
merely tinted chiaro-scuro, similar to mezzo-tinto 
prints thinly washed with colours. 

Thus we have briefly named those few ingenious 
men, whose efforts, from about the middle of the 
last century at farthest, have produced works in 
water-colours, worthy the name of art. All that 
had been done in this material by Pi 1 lenient, Chat- 
telain, and others, in the early part of the century, 
being principally pasticios, or compositions from 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch prints, hatched in black 
chalk, and tinted ; or drawings with penned out- 
lines, shadowed with Indian ink, and washed with 
thin colour. We shall, however, reserve a more 
particular notice of these humble labourers in the 
uncultured era of taste, to a future number of these 
essays, and offer our observations on the respective 
merits of Turner and Girtin. 

Amoiur the worst reflections that can be cast 
upon a civilized age, is that of its having neglected 
to pay due regard to the talents of contemporaneous 
genius. The approaches to excellence in any art, 
arc generally too slow and steadily progressive, to 
excite much admiration in him who takes an un- 
usual stride. Indeed, the pursuits of genius are 
little regarded by the great mass of society : hence 
it remains for the enlightened few, the wealthy, 
and the learned, to seek for merit, and to reward 
it when it is found. 

Happily this reproach cannot be fixed upon the 
generation that witnessed the progress of these two 
artists, whose pursuits, whilst youths, were so con- 
genial as to the end, yet so dissimilar in practice. 
They each struck out a new path, leadaag to the 
same goal. 
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Turner was well grounded in perspective, under 
Malton. Girtin became an adept in the same 
science, under the tuition of Dayes. Each left 
his preceptor in art an immeasurable distance 
behind. 

Dr. Munro, long known as an amateur artist, 
and great collector of drawings, was in no small 
degree instrumental to the advancement of these 
youths, particularly to Turner. The Doctor's col- 
lection, which contained some of the choicest works 
of Cozens and Hearne, was open to them ; and 
they, with a laudable spirit of competition, and an 
ardent love of their profession, availed themselves 
of the advantage. Many copies made by Messrs. 
Girtin and Turner, under the roof of Dr. Munro, 
whilst considerably under age, were so admirable 
for freedom and correctness, that they were not un- 
frequently preferred to the originals from which 
they had been taken. 

Thus, having acquired a knowledge of the execu- 
tive department of drawing, our youthful artists, like 
Claude, the Poussins, and the illustrious landscape 
painters of old, sought nature in those recesses 
where she loves to hold communion with her vo- 
taries, whether painter or poet, and copied her in 
her native beauty. 

It should be observed, that the term, studying 
from nature, in the sense with which it is applied 
to this art, implies the drawing or painting of ani- 
mate and inanimate objects, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, from the objects themselves, in contradis- 
tinction to copying them from the works of other 
artists, from memory, or from description. And 
herein consists the main difference between paint- 
ing and poetry. To paint from nature, the artist 
must not only have an accurate knowledge of the 
form, but some acquaintance with the structure of 
the object represented. Not so with the poet. To 
describe a storm at sea, the poet carries the ima- 
gination of his reader up mighty waves in his la- 
bouring bark, and hurries it down again into a 
fearful abyss of waters: yet, however finely he 
paints his description, he may not have seen a 
ship, or have been within sight of rocks or waves. 

The painter, however, must not only have wit- 
nessed the ocean in its rage, and the vessel borne 
upon its foaming surface, but have studied the co- 
lour, form, and texture of the liquid element, and 
know the structure of the mighty piece of moving 
architecture that awfully rolls along. 

TurnesM. commencement from nature, was the 
depictingTicenes whose principal features were 



remains of ancient architecture. We remember 
his earliest topographical drawings : these had all 
the correctness of Hearne, with an endeavour to 
superadd that which his prototype did not attempt, 
— the representation of local colour. His first ef- 
forts, though somewhat crude, gave presage of his 
superior feeling ; for every stone, and bnck, and 
tile on his buildings were varied in their respective 
tints. He had already, to use the phrase of a de- 
parted artist, learned to read nature. 

Girtin was proceeding with the same observant 
eye to nature, and equally attentive to that capti- 
vating quality, local colour. These two aspiring ge- 
niuses, emulous without envy, were developing new 
properties in the material with which they wrought 
their elegant imitations of nature, and raising the 
practice of water colours, which had hitherto pro- 
cured no higher title for the best works of its pro- 
fessors, than tinted drawings, to the rank and cha- 
racter of paintings in water colours. Thus these 
two distinguished artists, improving rapidly, at 
by inspiration, whilst young men, achieved the 
honour of founding that English school, as it now 
stands recorded, the admiration of all nations. 

It might be supposed that similarity of study, at 
their commencement, and the apparent affinity of 
feeling for their art, would have led these young 
painters to practice in a similar style. On the 
contrary, such is original talent, nothing can be 
less like than the drawings of Turner and Girtin. 
We do not court comparisons, but their works are 
frequently as remote, in general character, as Salva- 
tor Rosa, and Claude de Lorraine. 

But here we must again compare the pursuits of 
our artists and that with painful recollections of 
Thomas Girtin. His contemporary,Turner, continued 
to pursue his art with that philosophic spirit, which 
becomes the great and good, whilst his ingenious 
friend sunk into habits, which genius only renders 
more pitiable, and by self-indulgence, lost his 
energies in the ratio of his declining health. He 
died, alas ! at that early age, which had only 
afforded him the power of showing, that had he 
lived, and been discreet, we might have boasted, 
instead of one incomparable genius in this walk, 
the two greatest landscape painters in the world. 

Girtin made his drawings, with but few excep- 
tions, on cartridge paper. He chose this material, 
as his aim was to procure a bold and striking 
chiaro-scuro, with splendour of colour, and without 
attention to detail. Some of his happiest produc- 
tions display these qualities, united with magnifi- 
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cent effect Certain of his topographical views, are 
treated with an originality of reefing that cannot 
fail to captivate the artist and the connoisseur. 
Many of his works, however, betray a carelessness 
of execution, and an inattention to proportions and 
to form, which requires something of prejudice in 
favour of originality, to tolerate or endure. 

His mountainous scenery was oftentimes treated 
with grandeur of effect, obviously assuring us that 
he had been an attentive observer of those sublime 
appearances, created by storms and vapours, which 
occur in those elevated regions. He was one of 
those daring imitators of nature, who ventured to 
represent a mass of mountains, dark, and darker 
still as they receded into the distance, a figure of 
painting which none but the most poetic mind 
would presume to introduce in a composition. The 
flatness and freshness with which he described the 
vallies, extending to the basis of their surrounding 
heights, he imitated with a felicity that perhaps has 
never been exceeded. The distant nerds, too, 
which he introduced grazing on these plains, were 
so near to what we have seen, when a gleam of 
light has penetrated a parting cloud, so many gems, 
glittering on the verdant meads. 

This artist prepared his drawings on the same 
principle which had hitherto been confined to 
painting in oil* namely, laying in the object upon 
his paper, with the local colour, and shadowing the 
same with the individual tint of its own shadow. Pre- 
vious to the practice of Turner and Girtin, drawings 
were shadowed first entirely through, whatever 
their component parts — houses, castles, trees, 
mountains, fore-grounds, middle-grounds, and dis- 
tances, all with mack or grey, and these objects 
were afterwards stained, or tinted, enriched and 
finished, as is now the custom to colour prints. It 
was this new practice, introduced by these distin- 
guished artists, that acquired for designs in water- 
colours upon paper, the title of paintings : a de- 
signation which many works of the existing school 
decidedly merit, as we lately beheld in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Painters in Water Colours, where pic- 
tures of this class were displayed in gorgeous 
frames, bearing out in effect against the mass of 
glittering gold, as powerfully as pictures in oil. 

We beg, however, in saying thus much to the 
credit of this new art, to observe, that we confine 
ourselves to the landscape and topographical depart- 
ment; for there are subjects for imitation, in the 
vast scope of painting, which to represent with 
due force, and that local truth which they demand, 



extends far beyond that scale, which water-colours 
can ever be expected to reach. The splendour and 
depth of Reynolds, could only be obtained by the 
materials with which he wrought. 

Girtin's admirers tolerated a defect in his draw- 
ings, which proves how much allowance the liberal 
connoisseur will make for the sake of genius. The 
paper which he most admired was only to be had 
of a stationer at Charing Cross ; this was cartridge, 
with slight wire marks, and folded like foolscap or 
post. It commonly happened that the part which 
had been folded, when put on the stretching frame, 
would sink into spots in a line, entirely across the 
centre of the sky ; so that where the crease had 
been, the colour was so many degrees of a darker 
blue than the general tone of the sky. This un- 
sightly accident was not only overlooked, but in 
some instances really admired, inasmuch, that it 
was taken for a sign of originality, and in the 
transfer of his drawings from one collector to ano- 
ther, bore a premium, according to that indubita- 
ble mark. 

We shall offer some observations on the method 
of study, and the process for colouring, as practised 
by these distinguished artists, in our next number. 

THE MUSICIAN'S SCRAP BOOK. 

PAINTERS WHO HAVE BEEN MUSICIANS. 

First on the list we shall place that renowned 
Italian, Salvator Rosa, whose daring genius seemed 
to outstrip nature, even in her wildest mood; — 
whose rocks and mountains, woods and raging tor- 
rents, proclaim him the Michael Angelo of land- 
scape. 

This great painter, it appears, was one of the 
best musical composers of the seventeenth century ; 
for which information we are indebted to the re- 
search of Dr. Burney, who, whilst pursuing his 
enquiries at Rome, for his inestimable History of 
Music, discovered some manuscript music and 
poetry of Salvator's composing, and written in his 
own hand. Several airs and cantatas, set by Ca- 
rissimi, Cesti, and Pasqualini, were composed for 
the poetry of this painter. But eight entire canta- 
tas were written, set, and transcribed by himself. 
The book which contained these extra records of 
his genius, was purchased of his great-grand- 
daughter, who inhabited the house injjrhich her 
illustrious ancestor the painter lived 
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" The music of these eight pieces of Salvator's, ' 
says this esteemed critic, " is not only admirabk 
for a DUUiante, but in point of melody, superior 
to that of most of the masters of his lime." He 
ascribes to Salvator the merit of that moving bass, 
which Corelli, after the death of the painter, intro- 
duced in his glorious works, — a style worthy th 
gigantic mind of this romantic artist. The fol- 
lowing, from a cantata, is offered as a specimen of 
his poetry. After promising eternal constancy to 
hie mistress, he says, 

"E .e la .flt.ro OD «ru, 
Del no mortal tttoro, 
D* q»etla erin ml ti rubaitt 1'oro, 
Pooero, ma c-mlcnlo, 
La vtdro bianco 
B I'amrrv d'urgtmto." 

Salvator, who was a cynic and a satirist, affected 
unaccountable contempt for the style of perform ii i . 
sacred music among his contemporaries. ' He thus 
ridicules the choristers :— 

" Who blushej nit to bear a hireling bant. 

At lime* appointed to lubdue the liaart ; 

Profane the temple with mi-fa In band, 

Wii«u teara repentant from each eye should ilart ? 

What scandal ti> within the sacred wall, 

To bear Uwm grunt the vetoes, bark the mass ; 

The Gloria, bredo, Pttemttter bawl, 

With the vile fury of s braving oh ! 

And nil! more ■candsloui, In Mich a place. 

We tee Infatuate Chrutinn* Unfiling round, 

Iralmd of supplicating God for grace, 

To tenor, bate, and eibiiltiei of mind. 

And while such trivial talent* are display'd, 

In bowls and jquonki, which wound inn pioua ear; 

No ncred word )■ with the sound convey 'd. 

To purify too raul, or heart to cheer. 

Like drunken Bnccbanalt they * nameless roar. 

Till with tbefr noiae and jargon all are weary ; 

And In the Sanctuary they Oud adore, 

Sing to a vile Ckaeome the JViMrerw." 
Martin Luther held the science in holy rever- 
ence, " Music," says this champion of reforma- 
tion, " is one of the most beautiful and most glo- 
rious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy. By music, many tribulations and evil 
thoughts are driven away. It is one of the best 
arts; the notes give life to the ten. It racpelle:. 
melancholy, as we see in King Saul. Music is the 
best solace for a sad and sorrowful mind. By 
means of music the heart is comforted, and settl - 
again to peace. It is said by Virgil, 

i j^ Calsmn Injhtri latt, ego Meat term* .'' 
Sing tie* the notes, and I will aiog the words. 



" Music is one-balf of discipline, and a sc 
mistress that makes men more gentle and n 
— more modest, and more intelligent. Music is a 
gift of God, and nearly allied to theology. I would 
not for a great deal be destitute of the small skill 
music which I have. I am glad," adds he, " ti 
God has bereaved the country clowns of such a 
great gift and comfort, as that they neither bear 
nor regard music." 

Nicholas Laniere, noticed in our last number 
among the worthies interred in Old St. Martin' 
Church, was not only a painter and engraver, but 
composer of music. 

In the Music School at Oxford is a portrait of 
Laniere, with a pallet and pencils in his hand. He 
painted for King Charles I. a composition of Mary, 
Christ, and' Joseph. 

He was employed by James I. ; and it is recorded 
lhat the Duke of Buckingham once gave this 
painter 5001. in gold, because he could not get out 
of King James what Laniere deserved. On another 
occasion, he presented him with 300L in gold. 

Benvenuto Cellini, the Italian sculptor, and the 
most celebrated chaser on record, if we are to 
lieve his own account, was the finest player 1 
the flute of all his contemporaries, and dout 
would have challenged Orpheus himself to a trial of 
skill, had he met him at Florence with a flute in 
his hand. 

Teniers, we may presume, was a musician, 
he has painted himself playing in concert, upon a 
bass vitiL 

Gainsborough wanted only perseverance to become 
a musician, being allowed by his sober friends, — 
professors of music, to have an aptitude for all instru- 
ments ; although his scientific friend, our favourite, 
Jackson of Exeter, wrote so freely upon what he 
was pleased to consider our painter's foible. The 
account is, however, so playful, that we shall tran- 
scribe it, moreover as it is from the pen of a re- 
nowned musician, who was himself an amateur of 
painting, and an exhibitor of a pleasing landscape 
composition in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
Pall Mall, 1772. Mr. Jackson says, 

" Gainsborough's profession was painting,— 
music was his amusement. Yet there were times 
when music seemed to be bis employment, and 

.inting his diversion. As his skill in music has 

en celebrated, I will, before I speak of him as a 
painter, mention what degree of merit he possessed 

When I first knew him, he lived at Bath, 
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where Giardini had been exhibiting his then unri- 
valled powers on the violin. His excellent per- 
formance made Gainsborough enamoured of that 
instrument: and conceiving, like the servant-maid 
in the Spectator, that the music lay in the fiddle, 
he was frantic until he possessed the very instru- 
ment which had given him so much pleasure ; but 
seemed surprised that the music of it remained be- 
hind with Giardini. 

«* He had scarcely recovered this shock, (for it 
was a great one to him,) when he heard Abel on 
the viol-di-gamba : — the violin was hung on the 
willows. Abel's viol-di-gamba was purchased; 
and the house resounded with melodious thirds and 
fifths, * from morn till dewy eve.' Fortunately, 
my friend's passion had now a fresh object,— 
Fischer's hautboy ! The next time I saw Gains- 
borough, it was in the character of King David. 
He had heard a performer on the harp at Bath :— 
the performer was soon left harpless. 

** In this manner he frittered away his musical 
talents; and though possessed of ear, taste, and 
genius, he never had application enough to learn 
his notes ; he scorned to take the first step ; the 
second was, of course, out of his reach ; and the 
summit became unattainable.' * 



OLD ENGLISH MUSIC. 

The earliest book of catches and canons, rounds 
and glees, that was printed in England, was pub- 
lished by William barley, and sold at the Spread 
Eagle, at the north doore of St. Paule's, 1 609, en- 
titled, " Pamelia Mustek* Miscellanie ; or, Mixed 
Varietie of pleasant Roundelays, Catches, &c" It 
is recorded as a curious coincidence, that the beau- 
tiful vane of gilt copper, in the form of an eagle, 
upon the lofty spire of old St Paul's, was blown 
down in a storm, and falling upon this sign of the 
eagle, it beat it down. 

The words to some of these madrigals and catches 
are of much older date than the music We find 
in Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, and even in au- 
thors before their time, scraps of ballads which 
they have quoted as old and popular ditties, of 
which we have now no otheT record. There is a 
homely simplicity in the following, which seems 
congenial to the habits of our forefathers :— 

CATCH IN FIVE PARTS. 

Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la — la, m>1, fn, mi, re, 
Hey down-a-down, a-down, sing you three, after 
And follow me my lad*, and we will merry be, 
Fa, la, ki — fa, la, la. 



Well sung before, hold fast be-time. 

Take need you mi** not, nor break your time : 

For if toon mis* the hate a note, 

There 1 * ne'er a man can sing a jot 



A ROUND FOR FIVR VOICES. 

White wine and sugar, is good drink for me, 
For so said Parson Pratt, 
But Goiioh said nay to that, 
For he lov'd Malm-sey. 



A ROUND FOR FOUR VOICES. 

To Portsmouth, to Portsmouth, 
It is a gallant town ; 
And there we'll have a quart of wine, 
With a nutmeg, down diddle down. 

The gallant ship the Mermaid, 
Tf»e Lion banging stout, 
Did make us all to spend there, 
Our sixteen pence all out. 



SONG ON THE VICTORY OBTAINED AT AGIN 

COURT, Anno. 1415. 

Deo gratia* Anglia redde pro victoria f 

Owre Kynge went forth to Normnrudy, 
With Grace and myst of Cby-val-ry ; 
The God for hym w roust manr'-lus-ly. 
Where-fore Eng-lonue may mil and cry, 

Deo gratia* ! 

He sette a scire, the sothe to say, 
To Harflue toune, with royal array, 
That toune be wan, and made a miy, 
That Fraunoe shall ry we tyl many a day. 

Deo gratia*, t(c. 

Than for sothe that knyzt comely, 
In Agineourt felde faust manly, 
Thorowe grace of God most mysty, 
We had bothe felde, and victory. 

Deo gratia*, tfe. 

Then went owre Kynge with all his oste, 
Thorowe Fraunce for all the Frensthe boste ; 
He spared for drede of Leste, ne most, 
Till he oome to Agineourt coste. 

Deo gratia*, tfc. 

Tber dnkys, and eariyt, lorde and barone, 
Were take, and slayne, and that wel sone, 
And some were ledde into Lundone, 
With joye, and Berth, and grete renone. 

Deo gratia*, tfc. 

Now gracious God ha mve owre kynge, 
His peple, and all bis well wy Hinge ; * 
Gef him gone ryfe, and gode endynge, .*£ 
That we with merth may safely synge, 

Deo gratia* Anglia redde pro victoria ! 
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AN ESSAY ON COMIC PAINTING. 



BY THE FACETIOUS CAFT. GROSE. 



Various have been the opinions respecting the 
cause of laughter ; I mean that species arising from 
the contemplation of some ludicrous idea or object 
presented to the mental or corporeal eye. Mr. 
Hobbes attributed it to a supposed consciousness of 
superiority in the laugher to the subject laughed 
at. Hutcheson seems to think, that it is occasioned 
by a contrast or opposition of dignity and mean- 
ness ; and Mr. Beattie says, " That quality in 
things, which makes them provoke that pleasing 
emotion of sentiment, whereof laughter is the 
external sign, is an uncommon mixture of relation 
and contrariety, exhibited or supposed to be united 
in the same assemblage. And again, (adds he,) if 
it be asked whether such a mixture will always 
provoke laughter ; my answer is, it will always, or 
for the most part, excite the risible emotion, unless 
when the perception of it is attended with some 
emotion of greater authority." 

This system clearly points out a very simple 
though general rule, applicable to all compositions 
of the ludicrous kind, m painting — a rule comprised 
in these few words : let the employments ana pro- 
perties, or qualities, of all the objects be incompati- 
ble ; that is, let every person and thing represented 
be employed in that office or business, for which, 
by age, size, profession, construction, or some other 
accident, they are totally unfit ; and if the per- 
sons ridiculed are also guilty of any trifling breach 
of morality or propriety, the effect will be the more 
complete, and well stand the test of criticism. 1 
say trifling, for great crimes excite indignation, and 
tend to make us groan rather than laugh. Thus a 
cowardly soldier, a deaf musician, a bandy-legged 
dancing-master, a corpulent or gouty running foot- 
man, an antiquated fop or coquette, a methodistin a 
drunken, riotous, "modern midnight conversation," 
a drunken justice making a riot, or a tailor on a 
managed horse, are all ludicrous objects ; and if 
the methodist has his pocket picked, or is stripped, 
the justice is drawn with a broken head, and the 
tailor appears just falling off into the kennel, we 
consider it as a kind of poetical justice, or due 
punishment, for their acting out of their proper 
spheres : v though in representing these kinds of 
accidents, care should be taken to shew that the 
sufferers are not greatly hurt, otherwise it ceases to 



become ridiculous; as few persons will laugh it a 
broken arm, or a fractured skull : this is an over- 
sight of which the managers of our theatres are 
sometimes guilty m their pantomimical representa- 
tions ; where, among the tricks put upon toe Doctor 
and Pierrot by Harlequin, I have seen such a bloody 
head given to the clown, by a supposed kick of the 
statue of a horse, that many of the spectators, parti- 
cularly those of the fair sex, have expressed great 
horror at the sight 

Of all the different artists who have attempted 
this style of painting, Hogarth and Coypd seem to 
have been the most successful ; the works of the 
first seem to stand unrivalled for invention, expres- 
sion and diversity of characters. The ludicrous 
performances of Coypel are confined to the history 
of Don Quixote. Most of the Dutch painters, in 
this walk of painting, have mistaken indecency, 
nastiness, and brutality, for wit and humour. 

On examining divers of Hogarth's designs, we 
find he strongly adopted the principle here laid 
down. For example, let us consider the prison 
scene in the Rake's Progress. How incompatible 
is it for a man who professes wings and the art of 
flying, to be detained within the walls of a gaol ; 
and equally contradictory is the idea of one suffer- 
ing for the non-payment of his own debts, who has 
the secret of discharging those of the nation ! 

In the Four Times of the Day, what can be more 
truly consonant with the scene near Islington, 
where, in the sultry heat of summer, a number of 
fat citizens are crowded together in a small room, 
by the side of a dusty road smoaking their pipes, in 
order to enjoy the refreshment of country air ? In 
the Gate of Calais, how finely does the fat friar's 
person and enthusiastic admiration of the huge 
surloin, mark that sensuality so incompatible with 
his profession; the fundamental principles of 
which dictate abstinence and mortification? In 
that admirable and comic print, the Enraged Musi- 
cian, the humour lies solely in the incompatible 
situation of the son of Apollo, whose ear, trained 
to melodious and harmonic sounds, is thereby 
rendered extremely unfit to bear the tintamarre, or 
confusion of discordant noises, with which the 
painter has so ludicrously and ingeniously sur- 
rounded him. 

The picture of Grown Gentlemen learning to 
Dance, painted by Collet, was well conceived ; and 
though infinitely short of Hogarth's execution, had 
a very pleasing effect, both on the canvas and on 
the 6tage, where it was introduced into a panto- 
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mime. In this piece, every person was, by form, 
or age, totally unfit for the part he was acting. 

In addition to the rule here mentioned, there are 
other inferior considerations not unworthy the 
notice of an artist ; contrast alone will sometimes pro- 
duce a ludicrous effect, although nothing marvellous 
exists separately in either of the subjects : — for in- 
stance, suppose two men, both well made, one very 
tall, and the other extremely short, were to walk 
down a street together, I will answer for it, they 
would not escape the jokes of the mobility, although 
alone either of them might have passed unnoticed. 
Another kind of laughable contrast, is that vulgarly 
styled a Woman ana her Husband : this is a Targe 
masculine woman, and a small effeminate man; 
but the ridicule here chiefly arises from the incom- 
patible ; the man seeming more likely to receive 
protection from the woman, than to be able to 
afford it to her. 

Anachronisms have likewise a very laughable 
effect King Solomon in all his glory, delineated 
in a tye or ba" wig, laced cravat, long ruffles, and 
a full dressed suit, will always cause a smile; 
as would also the siege of Jerusalem, wherein the 
emperor Titus and his aide-de-camp should be re- 
presented in the fore-ground, dressed in great wigs 
and jack boots, — their horses decorated with heed 
furniture, holsters, and pistols ; in the distance a 
view of the town, amidst the fire of cannons and 
mortars. Our theatrical representations afford 
plenty of these ridiculous absurdities, — where we 
frequently see the chamber of Cleopatra furnished 
with a table clock and a harpsichord, or a piano- 
forte, or the hall of Marc Antony with a large chim- 
ney garnished with muskets, blunderbusses, fowl- 
ing-pieces, &c. and a picture of the taking of 
Portobello, by the brave Admiral Vernon. 

Nothing affords greater scope for ludicrous re- 
presentations, than the universal rage with which 
particular fashions of dress are followed by persons 
of all ranks, ages, sizes, and makes, without the 
least attention to their figures or stations. Habi- 
liments also, not ridiculous in themselves, become 
so by being worn by improper persons, or at im- 
proper places. Thus, though the full-bottomed 
wig adds dignity to a venerable judge, we should 
laugh at it on the head of a boyish counsel ; and 
though a tye-wig lends gravity to the appearance 
I of a counsellor or physician, it contributes greatly 
to the ludicrous equipment of a mountebank, a 
little chimney-sweeper dancing round the May- 
day Garland, or one of the candidates for the 



borough of Garrat in the procession to that elec- 
tion : a high head, and a large hoop, worn in a 
stage coach, or a full dressed suit and a sword at 
a horse-race, are equally objects of ridicule. 

Respectable characters, unworthily employed, 
are objects for the ludicrous pencil. Such would 
be a lord mayor or an alderman in his gold chain, 
dancing a hornpipe, or a sergeant-at-law in his 
coif, band, and spectacles, standing up at a reel or 
cotillion. Employments accidentally improper may 
make a character ridiculous, and that for those very I 
circumstances which, in another situation, render it 
respectable. Thus, a military or naval officer 
dancing a minuet with a wooden leg, exhibits a 
truly ludicrous appearance ; — consider the same 
person walking or standing, and his wooden leg 
makes him an object of respect, as a sufferer in the 
cause of his country. 

Besides these general subjects, there are others 
which, like the stage tricks, will always ensure the 
suffrages of the vulgar ; among them are national 
jokes,— as, an Irishman on horseback, carrying a 
heavy portmanteau on his head, to ease his horse 
of its weight ; a Welchman with his coat, leek, 
hay boots, and long pedigree ; a Scotchman with 
his scrubbing-post, and a meagre Frenchman in 
his laced jacket and bag, having long ruffles to his 
sleeves, without a shirt. Of this kind are profes- 
sional allusions : — a physician and apothecary are 
lawful game, by prescription ; a tailor by trade ; 
and a mayor, alderman, or churchwarden, ex 
officio* 

Vehicles, signs, utensils, and other inanimate 
accompaniments, may be made auxiliaries to ludi- 
crous pictures, with great success ; for example, a 
heavy, overloaded stage-coach, dragged by four mi- 
serable jades, and dignified by the title of the Fly- 
ing Coach ; the stocks serving as a prop or support 
to a drunken constable ; a mis-spelt board or sign 
over the gate of an academy. 

Injudicious representations of sublime or serious 
subjects, have often unintentionally been produc- 
tive of pictures highly ridiculous ; of this a striking 
instance occurs in a history of the Bible, adorned 
with plates, in one of which the following text of 
the 7th chapter of St. Matthew, verse the 3d, is il- 
lustrated : — " And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ?" The state of 
these two men is thus delineated by the artist :— 
one of them has in his eye a complete castle, with 
a moat and its appurtenances ; and from the eye of 
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the other projects a large beam, like the girder of 
a house. 

We meet with an instance of this sort of unin- 
tentionally ridiculous composition, in the Military 
State of the Ottoman Empire, written by the Count 
de Marsigli, Member of the Royal Academies of 
Paris and Montpelier, and of the Royal Society of 
London. 

That gentleman, desirous of conveying the idea 
that he had thoroughly investigated his subject, by 
the common metaphor of having sifted it to the 
bottom, his artist has endeavoured, in a vignette, 
literally to express it by delineating that operation ; 
and has represented the Count in a full dressed 
coat, hat, and feather, tye-wig, and jack-boots, 
shaking through a small sieve, supported by a tri- 
angle, little Turkish soldiers of all denominations, 
many of whom appear on the ground in a confused 
heap,— camels, horses, and their riders,— cannons 
and cannon-balls, all tumbling promiscuously one 
over the other. On the other side of the picture 
are some soldiers and periwigged officers, looking 
on as at an ordinary occurrence. 

To conclude the instances of these accidentally 
ludicrous pictures, I shall just mention one which 
a gentleman of veracity assured me he saw at the 
Exposition den Tableaux at Paris. The subject 
was the death of the late dauphin, which the 
painter had treated in the manner following :— on 
a field bed, decorated with all those fluttering orna- 
ments of which the French are so peculiarly fond, 
lay the dauphin, pale and emaciated ; by it stood 
the dauphiness weeping over him, in the affected 
attitude of an opera dancer. She was attended by 
her loving children ; and in the clouds, hovering 
over them, was the Duke of Burgundy, their de- 
ceased son, and two embryos, {the product of as 
many miscarriages ; the angel duke was quite na- 
ked, except that the order of the £aint Esprit was 
thrown across his shoulders. 



MR. NICHOLSON'S PROCESS FOR PAItfTflSG 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 



MR. NICHOLSON ON COLOURING. 



"Thb methods of practice in colouring are so various, 
that excepting tbfwe who tire mere copyists, there is scarcely 
a person to be found wbo has not in bis manner of working 
something peculiar to himself; the particulars of wbich it 
is so difficult to explain verbully, that the attempt would be 
useless, and tend rather to perplex than inform such as are 



but little beyond the commencement of their pracon, for 
whose use this work is Intended. Little more than y e n ! 
rules can be laid down, the rest must depend on roa d tne s i 
of observation, and a continual endeavour to derive aaran- 
tage from failure, by investigation of its eauee. Tlus ap- 
pears to roe the only way in which improvement eaa br 
gained bejond the rudiments of the art. Of p rofe s sio na l 
men, there is scarcely an instance of one, wbo has arrived 
at any considerable degree of eminence, but by betas; taught 
from unsuccessful experiments more than was ever corassu- 
nicated to him by the instructions of a master. 

" Progress in art is made by degrees almost inperofptUaV 
to the learner, wbo does not perceive his own advancement 
but by reference to his former productions ; as the practical 
musician discovers his, by the ability acquired to execute 
with facility what he was not at a Hornier period capable of 
performing. In every art, the knowledge and practice of 
wbich are to be acquired by an almost infinite number of 
acts, the progression can hardly be felt without this compari- 
son. The failure of those wbo do not advance, is caused 
more by attempting to do what they are not prepared for, 
than by every other obstruction put together. He wbo 
without sufficient preparation thinks be will make a drawing 
as by a receipt from this or any other book, will find himself 
greatly disappointed. All the rules and directions that can 
be given are helps, as crutches are to a man who can com- 
mand the use of some of his limbs, but quits) inehi to him 
wbo is paralysed in them all. 

" Very few learners acquire the power of drawing cor- 
rectly, considering the outline as only a preparatory step, 
which they feel no more interest or pleasure in preparing, 
than in straining the paper. In their impatience to get for- 
ward to the use of colour, wbich they imagine will set all 
right, they leave something undone in every operation, 
which is never supplied in the next, and nothing at last is 
done as it should be, or so well as it might, by one wbo 
can restrain his impatience so far as not to attempt what » 
altogether beyond bis present powers. It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that ver> few can conceive the necessity of 
regular progression in toe art of painting, yet all can readii) 
perceive it in that of music, and see the absurdity of giving 
to a beginner as a first lesson, a difficult composition of 
Cramer or Haydn. A royal road to the art Is so eagerly 
desired, that a professor who will engage to impart the 
whole of its practice in a few lessons, will be sure to find 
pupils among those who do not know that he undertakes 
what is impossible to perform, and that it is not in the power 
of any man to communicate to them what they are not pre- 
pared to learn. 

' " Notwithstanding an acquaintance with the productions 
of art has been within a few years so widely diffused, the art 
itself is so little known, that many people continue to ima- 
gine that it consists in certain secrets wbich may be par- 
chased, and in a short time applied to practice. 

" It is the interest of such as profess to have secrets they 
would dispose of, that tbey should continue to think so; 
and to those wbo would undeceive them, the task is not envy, 
\ince the few difficulties that are obvious to them, and of 
which tbey usually complain, are those of mixing and distin- 
guishing the tints ; the least tbey have to encounter. 

" Many previous trials and experiments should be made 
before the learner can be capable of, or should attempt to 
put colour on his drawing; in doing which, as form is 
required, he must first gain something of the power to pro- 
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duce it. He ought not to make on bis picture experiments, 

the result of which he should previously have ascertained ; 

this is seldom attended to sufficiently by a learner. In his 

■•Mjreraesf to proceed to picture- making, it is difficult tocon- 

■ j him of the advantage he would gain by washing many 

nnper, only as trials to lay the colour equally, or in 

f '»rm; instead of which, be will begin on the 

> presently finds that he cannot do what be 

' 'v hat the colour will, if it may be so ex- 

- 1 i mis into forms directed by chance. 

<• .to* tM'rinin difficulties in the management of 

> -r-s which must be surmounted, and methods of 

- in manual operation to be acquired before the 
r oiiii hope to make any progress. He who without 

■■'h "i u ill begin to make bis efforts at random, and hardly 

■ •■Mnjr what be intends to do, must necessarily fail; for 

. :•< m^b many parts of a work of art may in some measure be 

whject to accidents, of which advantage may be taken by a 

nicivt»«r, yet the whole can never be produced by chance, or 

h»* formed by a combination of such accidents. 

" Tbe first of these experienced by a beginner, is spreading 
a breadth of any colour with any equal strength of tint; and 
«>f laving it so as to produce tbe desired or intended form. 
I shall offer a lew observations, by which those who have 
not tbe aid of a master, may be assisted in tbeir endeavour to 
o vercome them. Until that is done, it will be in vain to pro- 
ceed ; for how can he execute any thing of what is required 
in a picture, who cannot govern his materials as be intends, 
or prevent bis colour from taking such forms as result only 
from chance P 

M In the first operation, that of making an equal wash with 
any colour, the following precautions are to be used: — 

" 1. The colour must be mixed of an equal tint, and in a 
sufficient quantity to cover the given space, so as not to re- 
quire any alteration during tbe operation. 

" In these trials, India ink or Sepia, may be substituted 
for colour. 

" 8. It should be diluted until it is sufficiently fluid to 
flow freely from tbe pencil, and to be distributed readily 
upon the paper ; in doing which, a large pencil Is to be pre- 
ferred, as it will contain more c/tbe colour, and keep it more 
equaJIy moist, than a smaller one will do. 

" 3. The paper should be held with a moderate degree of 
inclination, by placing the drawing-board on the lap, with 
the upper part leaning against the easel, or a table, then he- 
ginning at tbe upper part, and descending, tbe colour will run 
downward, and settle equally. 

" 4. In order tbnt it may do »o, the pencil ought not to be 
used with too much baste, or be carried over the paper faster 
than the colour will follow it,— the readiness to do which 
will depend upon tbe inclination of tbe surface. 

* The learner will soon discover, that to cause this equa- 
lity, it is requisite that tbe whole of the space covered 
should be equally wetted with tbe colour as possible. In 
bis first attempts, be will probably continue to drive it until 
the pencil is exhausted, and by neglecting too long to supply 
it, the part where tbe addition is made, will be unequal, in 
consequence of its bejng more wet than that it was joined 
to. 

" Tbe attraction between parts of tbe same or of different 
cotocsn, according to their different degrees of moisture, be- 
ing the principal cause of that inequality pf tint tbe learner 
finds it difficult to avoid, he ought lo observe bow it acts, 
aad nee the means to prevent its reetirreuGe, He may ob- 



serve, that in a breadth of colour, if from delay in spreading 
it, or any other cause, one part is beginning to dry, while 
another in contact with it continues quite wet, the drier part 
will attract tbe more fluid colour, until it is prevented, by 
too great a degree of dryness, from conducting it farther. 
Where it stops, a streak will he formed of unequal tint, aad 
darker than any other part of tbe space. For this reason, tbe 
colour should not be unnecessarily worked about by the pen- 
cil, in a space already covered with it, as it will by that 
means be Continued wet there, when tbe edges and extreme 
parts are beginning to dry. Tnis should be carefully at- 
tended to, being that which renders tbe practice of painting 
in water-colours in some respects more difficult than painting 
in oil, — the latter allowing time enough for every operation. 

" When it is required to lay tbe colour so as to produce 
certain forms, these should be well considered, to avoid any 
alteration, if possible, during the operation. For tbe reasons 
before assigned, tbe colour should be spread as speedily as 
possible, and without needless alteration of tbe torm, or at- 
tempt to rectify what is carelessly done, by a touch or dash 
equally careless, and at random. When the form is ex- 
pressed, tbe sooner it is left the better ; working upon it 
longer than while tbe colour continues sufficiently fluid to 
spread freely, will cause muddlness and inequality of tint 
Any required alteration may be best made after tbe part has 
been dried, with the same tint, extending it carefully into the 
desired form. This should be done with little colour in tbe 
pencil, and neatly joined to the part to which it is added ; 
tbe least touch of the colour over what was done before, will 
form a dark place, making tbe additional port appear as a 
patch, which should be carefully avoided. 

" A gradation of tint, or what is called " softening off," 
may be made in extending the colour, by touching upon its 
edge with the pencil and water only : by keeping in readi- 
ness another large and clean pencil to apply the water, the 
operation will be facilitated ; this will attract the colour, 
and cause it to descend and spread upon tbe part so wetted. 
In some cases, where forms less determined or made out 
may be desired, as in clouds, tbe undefined reflections of 
objects from water, Ac, a space more than sufficient to 
receive «uch forms may be first washed over with water only ; 
while this continues quite wet, tbe required forms may be 
laid in, and the colour will spread itself in every direction if 
tbe drawing be placed horiiontally ; or it may be made to 
descend by giving it a little inclination. If it do not take 
as much of the form as may be desired, it should be assisted, 
and led into it by a few touches of the pencil." 






MY GREAT UNCLE ZACHARY'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 

SCRAP IX. 

The following is a specimen of the frauds prac- 
tised by the schismatical clergy, during the civil 
wars, for the purpose of encouraging the people to 
confidence in their rebellion against King Charles 
the First. Thus prayed Gwrye Swathe* minister 
of Den ham in Suffolk, — 

" O my good Lord God, I praise thee for dis- 
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covering, the last week, in the day-time, a vision, 
J that there were two great armies about York,— -one 
of the malignant party about the king, — the other 
party, parliament and professors ; and the better 
side should have help from heaven against the 
worst ; about or at which instant of time, we heard 
the soldiers at York had raised up a sconce against 
Hull, intending to plant fifteen pieces against Hull ; 
against which fort, Sir John Hotham, keeper of 
Hull, by a garrison, discharged four great ordnance, 
and broke down their sconce, and killed divers ca- 
valiers in it Lord, I praise thee for discovering 
this victory at the instant of time that it was done, 
to my wife, which did then presently confirm ber 
drooping heart, which the last week had been de- 
jected three or four days, and no arguments could 
comfort her against the dangerous times approach- 
ing; but when she prayed to be established in 
faith in thee, then presently thou didst by this 
vision strongly possess her soul, that thyne and our 
enemies should be overcome." 

Swift's Prometheus.— Those who have be- 
held the stage spectre of Frankenstein, may derive 
some little amusement by a comparison with it and 
the animated images of Prometheus, described by 
that original wit, the Dean of St. Patrick. 1 will 
give it verbatim, as it is entered in the Scrap Book. 

" There is an old heathen story, that Prome- 
theus, who was a potter of Greece, took a frolic to 
turn all the clay in his shop into men and women, 
separating the fine from the coarse, in order to 
distinguish the sexes. It was pleasant enough to 
see with what contrivance and order he disposed of 
his journeymen in their several apartments, — each 
his department, and how judiciously he assigned 
each of them his work, according to his natural 
capacities and talents, so that every member and 
part of the human frame was finished with the ut- 
most exactness and beauty. In one chamber you 
might see a leg-shaper, in another a skull-roller, in 
a third an arm-stretcher, in the fourth a gut-winder ; 
for each workman was distinguished by a proper 
term of art, such as, knuckle-turner, tooth-grinder, 
rib-cooper, muscle-maker, tendon-drawer, paunch- 
blower, vein-brancher, and such like. But Prome- 
theus himself made the eyes, the ears, and the 
heart, which, because of their nice and intricate 
structure, were chiefly the business of a master 
workman. Besides this, he completed the whole 
by fitting and joining the several parts together, 
according to the best symmetry and proportion. 
The statues are now upon their legs. Life, the 



chief ingredient, is wanting. Prometheus takes a 
ferula in his hand, (a reed in the Island Ckios y 
having an old pith,) steals up the back stairs to 
Apollo's lodging, lights it clandestinely at the cha- 
riot of the sun ; so down he creeps upon his tiptoe* 
to his warehouse, and in a few minutes, by the ap- 
plication of the flame to the nostrils of his clay 
images, sets them all a-stalking and staring through 
one another, but entirely insensible of what they 
were doing. They looked so like the latter end of 
a Lord Mayor's Feast, he could not bear the sight 
of them. He then saw it was absolutely necessary 
to give them passions, or life would be an insipid 
thing ; and so, from the superabundance of those 
qualities in other animals, he culls but enough for 
his purpose, which he tempered and blended so 
well Defore infusion, that his men and women be- 
came the most amiable creatures that thought can 
conceive." 

A Good Shot.— If we are to receive Shak- 
speare's authority for a fact, we must acknowledge 
that the famed Douglas, the Scot, was as good a 
marksman with a pistol bullet, as any of your 
modern gamesters. Prince Henry, in speaking of 
his gallant enemy, says, " He that rides at high 
speed, and with his pistol kills a sparrow flying." 
. Our sagacious critic Johnson considers this a 
poetical anachronism. He says pistols were not 
then known. 

Prince Rupert's skill in firing at a mark, we 
have, however, recorded on the evidence of eye 
witnesses, of whom King Charles I. was one. 
Prince Rupert being at Stafford, in the time of the 
Civil War, while standing in the garden of Captain 
Richard Sneyd, who had taken up arms for the 
King, and at about sixty yards distance, made a 
shot at the weather-cock upon the steeple of the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Mary, with a screwed 
horseman's pistol, and single bullet, which pierced 
its tail ; the bullet hole plainly appearing to all 
that were below ; which the King presently judged 
to be a casualty only. Prince Rupert, however, 
immediately proved the contrary, by a second shot 
to the same effect. This is recorded by Dr. Plott, 
in his History of Staffordshire. 
Sir Philip Stapleton'b Groom. — This intre- 

id servant, whilst attending his master on a charge, 

ad his mare shot under him. " Presently he 
complained to some one of the company, that he 
had forgot to take off his saddle and bridle from 
his mare, and to bring them away with him ; 
adding, that they were new, and that the 
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should not get so much hy him, but he would go 
and fetch them. His master and his comrades en- 
deavoured to persuade him not to adventure upon 
rash an act, the mare lying dead close to the 
•nv, who would maul him, if he came so near 
: and his master promised to give him ano- 
*.. i- in w saddle and bridle. But all this would 
! not persuade the groom to leave his saddle and 
uridle to the Cavaliers, but he went to fetch them, 
and stayed to pull off the saddle and bridle, whilst 
hundreds of bullets flew about his ears ; and brought 
them back with him, and had no hurt at alL" So 
saveth Whitelock in his Memorials. 

Bed of Honour. — " I like not such grinning 
honour as Sir Walter hath," saith Falstaff, " give 
me life, which if I can save, so ; if not, honour 
comes unlooked for, and there's an end." 

" He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drubb'd, can lose do honour byf. 
Honour's a Lease for Licet to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal Tenant: 'ti< a Chattel 
Not to be forfeited in Battel. 
If be, that in the Field is slain, 
Be in the Bed of Honour lain ; 
He that is beaten may be sed 
To lie in Honour's Truckle-Bed." 

Serjeant Kite, in Farquhar's Recruiting Officer, 
describes this ancient bed with great humour, 
though with less wit than Butler. " That is a 
mighty large Bed," says Kite, " bigger by half 
than the Great Bed of Ware. Ten thousand people 
may He in it together, and never feel one another.' • 

Beards. — The high estimation which beards 
were held in of old, is proved by the history of the 
manners of every civilized region of the world. 
Indeed the disputes that occurred from time to time 
upon the mode of wearing the hair, has not unfre- 
quently been as fatal to the contending parties, 
as those originating in matters of faith, or civil 
policy. 

Baldwin, Prince of Edessa, pawned his beard 
for a great sum of money, which beard was re- 
deemed by his father Gabriel, Prince of Mitilene, 
with a vast treasure, to prevent the ignominy which 
his son must have been exposed to, by the loss of 
that venerable characteristic of man. 

The modern/op* might well smile, on reading of 
the time which certain city beaux spent under the 
hands of a barber in the days of beards. One, a 
Mr. Richard Shute, a London merchant, in the 
time of Charles, says his grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas, " was very nice in the mode of that age, 



his valet being some hours every morning in 
^torching his Beard, and curling his Whiskers: 
during which time, a gentleman whom he main- 
tained as a companion, always read to him upon 
some tmful subject" Thus we may infer that 
Fop and Fool were not always synonymous. 



THE STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. III. 



MEN WHO PLAYED FEMALE PARTS ON THE 

STAGE. 



Curiosity would naturally lead to the enquiry 
of, — What sort of men, in personal appearance, were 
those who played the female characters before lady 
actors were permitted to appear upon the stage ? 
The question is easier than the answer, having nei- 
ther painting nor written description to guide us in 
the research, unless, indeed, we are to rive credit 
to what has been said of a well-painted youthful 
head, from which there is a print inscribed Richard 
Kynaston. But admitting this to be authentic, it 
does but represent a lad of about fourteen or fifteen, 
when we Know that Kynaston personated female 
characters when he was a man ; otherwise, Daven- 
ant the manager could not have answered King 
Charles II. as he did, when his Majesty was so im- 
patient for the drawing up of the curtain, — " Sire, 
the scene will commence as soon as the Queen is 
shaved." Kynaston played the Queen. 

It has been supposed that these gentlemen ladies 
were effeminate in appearance; but there is no 
proof of this. Dick Kynaston was a dissolute 
spark. Perhaps he was behind his time, or the 
barber might be in his cups, which caused the delay 
in the scene: but it is plain that Dick had a 
beard. 

One may further surmise, that these male actors 
of female parts were selected from among the 
counter-tenors, and then that they spoke \n falsetto ; 
for there is no physical reason for supposing that 
women did not then, as well as now, prattle an oc- 
tave higher than our gruff progenitors. 

Besides Kynaston, there were four other male 
performers who had played the ladies. Burt was 
one, Chin another, to whom we can add Hart and 
Hammerton ; so that there have been five he-she 
actors of celebrity whose fame has reached us. 

Some of these worthies, whatever they might 
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have appeared in petticoats, as players, acted noble 
and manly parts in that real tragedy, the civil ware 
of King Charles, for whom they loyally took up 
arras. Hart had a troop of horse in that " dare 
devil," Prince Rupert's regiment Burt was a 
comet in the same troop, and exhibited uncommon 
bravery in the field. 

Shattersell, another player, served two or three 
campaigns in the capacity of quarter-master. Mo- 
hun, a celebrated performer, had a majority in one 
of the king's regiments, and fought gallantly. Da- 
venant the play-wright, player, and subsequently 
manager of the Duke of York's Theatre, entered the 
service for his royal master, and was knighted for 
his bravery upon the field, at the siege of Glou- 
cester. Allen, an actor also, and of high repute, 
was a major in the king's army, and quarter-mas- 
ter-general. 

Many others of the dramatic corps were said to 
have borne arms for their sovereign, whose names 
have not been recorded, — some of whom fell in the 
royal cause. Indeed, it was generally asserted, 
that of the whole profession, not one member, high 
or low, joined the rebels. 

Of those who fell, no one was more lamented 
than Robinson the comedian, who, being sur- 
rounded by a strong party of the republicans, after 
surrendering his arms, was basely put to death by 
that miscreant, Colonel Harrison,' who, to the eter- 
nal disgrace of religious fanaticism, justified his 
perfidy by a text from holy Scripture, exclaiming, 
" Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
negligently!" 

Jem Spiller.— This celebrated comedian was 
one of the Artists' Club, held at the Bull's Head, 
in Clare Market, in the beginning of which, Hogarth, 
Jervas the friend of Pope, Jack Laguerre, and 
others, painters and sculptors, were members. It 
was for this club that Hogartb engraved the alle- 
gory on their loving cup, or great silver tankard. 
The design is a sort of arabesque, in which are re- 
presented Painting and Sculpture. An impression 
taken from this engraving, which had accidentally 
been preserved, during the Hogarthian mania, solii 
for ten pounds. Spillor was particularly noticed for 
his personification of old ajje, although he died at 
the age of thirty-seven. His last performance was 
on the 31st of January, 1729, when he was sud- 
denly seized by apoplexy on the stage, and being 
carried to his room in the theatre, remained there, 
and expired the following week. 

Spiller was a thoughtless, merry soul, always in 






difficulty, who, like too many ingenious wags of 
that age, shortened his life by dissipation. Hogarth 
engraved a ticket for his benefit, which* alluding to 
his circumstances with great point and wit, pro- 
cured him many friends. An impression of this 
ticket or card fetched, at a sale a few years since, 
the sum of five pounds. This price for a spirited 
scrap of humour will not surprise, when we find 
that a small shop-card of the artist, inscribed 
simply, W. Hogarth, Engraver, with an orna- 
mental border, and the date, April ye 21st, 1720, 
actually obtained for its possessor, at a sale, the 
sum of twenty-five pounds I 

Tom Walker. — This comedian, celebrated for 
being the original Macheath in Gay's Beggars' 
Opera, was also a member of the Bull's Head Club, 
— the members being players and musicians, as 
well as painters. For his friend Walker, Hogarth 
also designed a benefit ticket, which was engraved 
by Simpson, who kept an engraver's shoo in Rus- 
sel-court, Drury-lane, an impression of which plate 
sold for the same sum as Jem Spiller's. 

Walker is said to have thrown an easy and dis- 
solute air into the character of Macheath, to which 
his successors have been strangers. Perhaps this 
praise may be a little over-rated, as he was not 
considered to rank above a second-rate actor in 
any other piece ; though perhaps Mr. Gay, who is 
known to have been pretty frequent in .his attend- 
ance at the theatre during the rehearsal of this opera, 
might have assisted in conveying his notion of the 
character, for he went several times to Newgate, 
whilst he was composing the opera. 

Miss Lavinia Fenton, the first Polly in the Beg- 
gars' Opera, was once the talk of the town, no less 
in the drawing-room than the green-room ; for the 
feeling and expression which she threw into the 
character, moved the tender feelings of the Duke of 
Bolton, who, at the end of the first season of her 
performing Miss Peachum, removed her to his 
mansion, and, on the death of his Duchess, ele- 
vated her to the same rank. Miss Fenton, as the 
story goes, originally sold oranges at Ihe theatre in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. Hogarth painted her portrait, 
which was engraved, when every body procured a 
likeness of Miss Lavinia Fenton. She was consi- 
dered a beauty. 

In such repute was Spiller held as a comedian, 
when he was only twenty-three years of age, says 
one of the biographers of Hogarth, that we are told, 
plays were written expressly to bring him forward 
upon the stage. Among others, the Comedy of 
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*• Woman's Revenge ; or, A Match in Newgate," was 
written by Bullock, principally to display the comic 
talents of his friend Spiller. Bullock dedicated 
this dramatic work to him* in a strain of low hu- 
mour, which pretty well marks the taste of the age. 
It should be observed, the player made no secret of 
his own infirmities, nor of the poverty consequent 
to his careless life. 

*' To my merry friend and brother Comedian, Mr. James 

Spiller. 

" Dbar Jimmy, 

" My choice of yon for a patron will acquit me of those 
detestable characters, which most of our modern authors are 
oboovJous to, from their fulsome dedications — I mean a 
mercenary and a flatterer. My prefixing your name to these 
sheet* will dear me of the former, and there is no fear of 
incurring the scandal of the latter, since the greatest enco- 
miums which my humble pen could draw out, come far short 
of your just praise. I could expatiate on your many excellent 
virtues, your chastity, your temperance, your generosity, 
your exemplar}* piety, and your judicious and fashionable 
management in your conjugal affairs ; but since I am so 
well acquainted with your aversion to reading, I shall con- 
tent myself with mentioning the many obligations I have to 
\ou, particularly for your good performance in this farce, 
especially in your last part ; I mean that of ?adwell ; in 
which you was a shining ornament to the scene in Newgate : 
aad you must not think I flatter you, when I tell you, you 
bat* a natural impudence proper to the character, and he- 
casae your fetters as well as any that ever wore them. And 
I am sorry 1 could not, without giving offence to the critics, 
and deviating too far from the rules of comedy, bring you to 
Tyburn, for the better diversion of the audience ; but I hope 
you are satisfied with my good wishes, and will give me leave 
to subscribe myself 

« Your obliged 

" Humble servant, 

w CHRISTOPHER BULLOCK." 



FRANK HAYMAN. 



Francis Hayman, R.A. was the descendant 
from a reputable family in the West of England ; 
he originally studied under Mr. Robert Brown, an 
inconsiderable painter of portraits, whose merits 
may be properly ascertained by two mezzo-tinto 
prints of children, copied from his works by Mac- 
ardelL 

In point of seniority, Mr. Hayman should have 
been placed at the head of the English School of 
historical painters ; and the more especially, of the 
present Royal Academicians, of whom he may with 
propriety be considered as the father. It is neces- 
sary to note, that he was the first librarian of the 



Royal Academy ; he was appointed to this situa- 
tion, with its emoluments, in consideration of his 
bodily infirmities, which, in the evening of his life, 
pressed him hardly. He died a martyr to the gout, 
and his death was sincerely regretted by all who 
had the felicity to know him. 

Frank Hayman possessed all the volatility of 
youth, to his last hour, much sterling sense, and an 
agreeable, pleasant manner, which early intro- 
duced him to an intimacy with the bon vivants of 
the age in which he lived ; among the rest, Fleet- 
wood, then manager of Drury-lane Theatre, paid 
him particular attention ; he in a manner domesti- 
cated himself with him, painted his scenes, and 
after his death married his widow. 

Hayman seems to have modelled his manner in 
the old English school ; — a rough, blunt sincerity 
bespoke the man. He possessed a large fund of 
good-humour,* with something more than a com- 
mon portion of wit ; and had so much poignancy 
of satire in his composition, as to make his ene- 
mies afraid of his fqrce ; even Hogarth was so sen- 
sible of this, that he always softened down his ac- 
customed snarlings against the ancient masters, 
when in the presence of Hayman, who, though de- 
nied the advantages of Italian pictorial education^ 
uniformly paid the highest compliments to the 
merits ot Michael Angela, Raphael, and the rest of 
that illustrious group ; and had he possessed those 
privileges which his pupil, Nathaniel Dance, en- 
joyed, of finishing his studies at Rome, in the 
classic bosom of the arts, would have done honour 
to the English school To establish this assertion, 
we have only to recur to his embellishments of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's Shakespeare, which he illumin- 
ated in conjunction with Gravelot ; and though a 
more splendid illustration of the works of our im- 
mortal oard is now in a state of luminous progres- 
sion, I do not believe that the sense of the divine 
poet has been more completely understood. Indeed, 
I do not hesitate to give it as my opinion, that his 
Falstaff, in the scene between the Prince and Poins, 
will stand the test of the severest criticism, as far 
as character and expression are involved. 

Though his domestic and dramatic representa- 
tions, which now decorate the boxes of Vauxhall 
Gardens, and the grand room, have been decried, 
and justly, upon the score of heaviness and inap- 
propriate colouring, yet there are points of merit 
visible in them, which it would be difficult for our 
best living artists to surpass. The composition is 
generally agreeably managed; and though the 
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:treniities is partially clumsy and 
see enough to convince us, 
in of genius, though not a perfect 
, as an artist, what Iwd Bacon 
■her, — the reviver, if nut parent, 
>r species of historic study, 
was p;i in till!; his picture of the 
the room above-mentioned, the 
latured Marquis of Uranby paid 
house in St. Martin's Lane, and 
at the desire of his friend Tyers, 
Vauxhall Gardens,) to sit to him 
" Dut, Frank," said the hero of 
I sit to you, I insist on having a 
Hayman, not understanding him, 
prised at the oddity of his declar- 
s thus explained himself: — >' I 
i were one of the best boxers of 
jliton, and lamnotaltogetherde- 
stic art ; but since I have been in 
little out of practice ; therefore, 
ial of strength and skill." Hay- 
age and gout as insuperable ob- 
st position, the Marquis replied, 
little difl'erence between them ;" 
exercise was a specific remedy ;" 
a few rounds would give a glow 
at would give an animation to 



yet we are so restricted in faculty, as not to .enjoy 
a perfect equipoise bet ween the suggestions of the 
fancy and the authority of the midei.siaiidnig. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S INSTRUCTIONS 
TO HIS SONNE AND TO POSTERITY. 

Printed Anno IGlb". 



There is nothing mure becoming any wise mail, 
than to make choyee of friends ; for by them thou 
shah be judged what thou art. Let them, there- 
fore, bee wise and vertuous, and none of those that 
follow thee for gaine ; but make election rather of 
thy betters than thy inferiours, — shunning ulwayes 
such as are poore and needy ; for if thou givest 
'y Softs' a "d refuse to do the like but once, all 
that thou hast done will be lost, and such men will 
become thy mortal! enemies. Take also especial! 
re that thou never trust any friend or servant 
.ill any matter that may endanger thy estate ; for 

shalt thou make thyself a bowl-slave to him that 
thou trustest, and leave thvsr-lt' always to his mercy : 
And lie sure of this, thou shall never find a friend 
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ger, but not in the honour ; and to venter a sure 
estate in present, in hope of a tetter in future, is 
meere madness: And great men forget such as 
have done tbem service, when they have obtained 
what they jfruld, and will rather hate thee for say- 
ing, thou hut beene a meane of their advancement, 
than acknowledge it : I could give thee a thousand 
examples, and 1 myselfe know it, and have tasted 
it, in all the course of my life ; when thou shalt 
read and observe the stones of all nations, thou 
shalt find innumerable examples of the like : Let 
thy love therefore be to the best, so long as they 
doe well ; but take heede that thou love God, thy 
Country, thy Prince, and thine own Estate before all 
others : For the fancies of Men change, and hee 
that loves to-day, hateth to-morrow ; but let Rea- 
son be thy Schoole-mistris, which shall ever guide 
thee a-right. 

No. IL 

ON THE CHUSING OF A WIFE. 



The next and greatest care ought to bee in choice 
of a Wife, and the onely danger therein is Beauty, 
by which all men in all Ages, wise and foolish, have 
been betrayed. And though I know it vaine to 
me Reasons or Arguments, to dissuade thee from 
being captivated therewith, there being few or none 
that ever resisted that witcherie ; yet I cannot omit 
to warne thee, as of other things, which may bee 
thy mine and destruction. For the present time, 
it is true, that every man preferres his fantasie in 
that appetite before all other worldly desires, leaving 
the care of Honour, Credit and Safety in respect 
thereof: But remember that though these affec- 
tions doe not last, yet the bond of Marriage dureth 
to the end of thy life ; and therefore better to be 
borne withall in a Mistress, than in a Wife, for 
when thy humour shall change, thou art yet free 
to chuse again, (if ^ou give thyself that vaine 
liberty.) 

Remember, secondly, that if thou marry for 
Beauty, thou bindest thyselfe for all thy life for 
that, which perchance will neither last nor please 
thee one yeere, and* when thou hast it, it will be to 
thee of no price at all ; for the desire dyeth when it 
is attained, and affection perisheth when it is satis- 
fied. Remember when thou wert a sucking Child, 
that then thou didst love thy Nurse, and that thou 
wert fond of her; after awhile thou didst love thy 
dry Nurse, and didst forget the other ; after that 
thou didst also despise her, so will it be with thee 



in thy liking in elder yeeres; and therefore, though 
thou canst not forbeare to love, yet forbeare to linke, 
and after awhile thou shalt finde an alteration in 
thyselfe, and see another farre more pleasing than 
the first, second or third love : Yet I wish thee above 
all the rest, have care thou doest not marry an un- 
comely woman for any respect ; for comeliness in 
Children is riches, if nothing else be left them. 
And if thou have care of thy race of horses and other 
beasts, value the shape and comeliness of thy Chil- 
dren before alliances or riches ; have care, there- 
fore of both together, for if thou have a faire Wife 
and a poore one, if thine owne estate bee not great, 
assure thyselfe that Love abideth not with want ; 
for she is thy companion of plenty and honour, for 
I never yet knew a poore Woman, exceeding faire, 
that was not made dishonest by one or other in the 
end. This Bersheba taught her Son Solomon, — 
Favour is deceitful, Beauty is vanity: she sayth 
further, that a wise woman overseeth the waies of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
nesse. Have therefore evermore ' care, that thou 
be beloved of thy wife, rather than thyselfe be- 
sotted on her, and thou shalt judge of her love 
by these two observations : first, if thou perceive 
that she have care of thy estate, and exercise her- 
self therein ; the other, if she study to please thee, 
and be sweet unto thee in conversation. 



Socrates meeting with a box on the ear, in 
the market-place, quoth he, " This is the grief, 
that a man knows not when to come out with his 
helmet." 



One, cut deep into the head in a foolish fray, 
came to a chirurgeon to be dressed ; who, search- 
ing to see if his brains were not perished, and not 
easily finding them, ** Oh !" quoth he, " do you 
think 1 have any brains, that so rashly entered into 
a brawl ?" 



The father and his young son, riding both upon 
a horse, quoth the boy, out of his simplicity and 
want of room, " Father, when you are dead, I 
shall here ride alone." 



Op the Horse. — " 'Tis a maxim in Farriers' 
Hall," saith an old writer, " that the livelier and 
quicker a horse is, the deeper will hee thrust his 
head into the water when he drinks ; as the duller 
and slower, the more shallow." 
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Turner and Girtin. — Doctor Johnson has 
observed, it would surprise those who were not in 
the habit of thinking deeply on the progress of 
human understanding, to be told how few, among 
men of talent and science, have added any thing 
new to the stock of general information. There is 
great truth in this observation; for, indeed, on 
reviewing what has been done in any preceding 
age, one is surprised to find how little has been 
added in the succeeding. Few invent, many imi- 
tate, and some improve. But in reverting to the 
winding up of a reign, when the historian having 
ended his relation of coronations, royal marriages, 
royal pageants, religious schisms, and battles, and 
finds a spare page to record the discoveries and im- 
provements in arts and sciences, how short a cata- 
logue is formed of the names of those who have 
added much that is new to the public stock of 
general information. 

Bacon, Boyle and Newton, Spencer, Shakspeare 
and Milton, Jones, Wren ana Rennie, Harvey, 
Sydenham and Hunter, Purcell and Arne, Reynolds, 
Wilson and Gainsborough, Betterton, Garrick and 
Barry, and a few;other illustrious men, seem to 
comprehend the almost entire honours of their 
respective arts. Thousands of good and ingenious 
men have followed in their paths, but who have 
left themselves a name like unto these ? 

As it relates to the Fine Arts, however, it is 
something to record, that the invention of painting 
in Water Colours, certainly one of the most ele- 
and interesting studies that has emanated 
human ingenuity, is of English birth, of 

_ iish growth, and in our soil nas arrived to 
maturity* Hence, wrapt in agreeable reveries as 
to its future renown, we are willing to indulge in the 
amusing thought, that hereafter the graphic works 
wrought in this material, may become objects of con- 
amaseurship to future collectors, and a Turner and 
a Ghtin, a Havell and a Varley, a Christall and a 
Raiding, may excite as eager biddings at a sale 
tome two centuries hence, with as much chit-chat 
tnochiitg their ancient authors, as we sometimes 
fisften to at Christie's, on the putting up a Rem- 
handt, or a Claude ! 
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But to turn from these reveries, and to proceed 
steadily : — as we are pledged to give an analysis of 
the different styles of the professors of this art, we 
shall re-commence with Messrs. Turner and Girtin. 

We have lived long enough, and have, without • 
vain egotism be it said, been observant of the pro- 
gress of this art from the epoch, when the genius 
of these two artists dawned upon the horizon of 
improving taste, to the period of the last drawing 
that Turner added to the collection of a friend and 
connoisseur. We can therefore speak with the 
confidence of contemporary observation. 

We had frequently in common with other ob- 
servers of the beautiful and interesting effects of 
nature, as contemplated at the break of day, or at 
evening twilight, expressed our surprise that none 
of the artists who paint in water colours, should 
have aimed at an imitation of these pictorial ap- 
pearances. When the reason, from those who 
were considered the most competent to speak upon 
the question, was, ** the powers of water colours 
are not sufficient to represent such depths of tone ; 
indeed the attempt would be vain and fruitless. It 
is in oil paintingalone, that such solemn effects can 
be depicted." This fiat too long was received as 
conclusive — but who is to set bounds to the capa- 
bilities of genius and research ! It was fortunate 
for art that these two original minded young artists 
could think for themselves, and having this faculty, 
that they were gifted with correspondent energies 
to act 

Girtin sketched a picturesque part of an ancient 
town — he drew the outline at broad day, and had 
purposed to colour the scene as it then appeared : 
t>ut in passing near the spot, at the going down of 
the sun, and perceiving trie buildings under the in- 
fluence of twilight, had assumed so unexpected a 
mass of shadow, on the fading light of the sky, and 
that the reflexions in the water, still encreased the 
vastness of the mass ; moreover, that the arches of a 
bridge opposed their distinct forms, dark also, to a 
bright gleam on the horizon ; he was so possessed 
with the solemn grandeur of the composition, which 
had gained so much in sentiment by the change of 
light, that he determined to make an attempt at 
imitation, and by ardent application, accomplished 
the object. This piece was* wrought with bold and 
masterly execution, and led to that daring style of 
effect which he subsequently practised with so muck 
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texture, were multiplied by these 
the superior and original intellect which had hrsl 
ventured upon those incoherences of style, was 
mixed up in the impression excited by the base 

interfeits, until that which kid astonished and 
delighted, was in the way of exciting less admira- 
tion l [inn disgust. 

Poor Dayes, the preceptor of Girtin, in temper, 
" neither amiable nnr luipjiij," could never forgive 
his disciple, for becoming so mightily his superior 
in art. If a severe criliipie had been wanting on 
the defects of his style, Dayes, who had a most 
caustic wit, would have written it con amort, for 
the first, or the worst journal that offered. Once — 
it was but a short period hefore his envied pupil's 
decease, — that he happened to call on a collector of 
drawings, an old dri veiling ■lilklon/c who patronised 
every dashing style, and saw a smart portfolio, 
inscribed in gilt letters, with the name of one of 
Girtin's closest imitators. " What have we here?" 
said Dayrs. " They are some works of a pupil of 

Sir old disciple," said the collector. — " Pray, Mr. 
yes, look at them and favor me with your 
opinion." Dayes untied the portfolio, and on be- 
holding the first subject, which was a large draw- 
ing, a mountainous scene, among the lakes in Cum- 
berland : he exebimed. in his emnhntir mmnor 
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no less for the incomparable works of Rembrandt. 
But the indulgence is ill spared by good taste, to 
those who, being able to draw, are nevertheless too 
idle, or too vain to exhibit their skill, in what we 
think indispensable to the perfecting of pictures of 
every class: upon which premises, we think 
nothing short of the grossest prejudice can set up 
the works of any painter, who, neglecting to draw 
with correctness and character, does not exert his 
talent to the utmost, to the rendering the light, 
shadow and colour, with all possible harmony of 
effect. With this measure of appreciation in our 
mind's eye, we cannot tolerate the blue drawings 
of Girtin, nor the incoherent scratchings and scrawl- 
ings of too many of the works of Gainsborough ; 
although we may say of all those afore-named 
geniuses individually, as Ben Jonson said of 
Shakspeare, with reference to the faults in his 
works, and particularly of the designs of Thomas 
Girtin, " but he redeemed his vices with his virtues : 
there was ever more in him to be praised than to be 
pardoned." 

Girtin is supposed to have been tempted to work 
with less regard: to correctness of form, in propor- 
tion to the ease with which he produced richness 
of colour, on the cartridge paper, compared with 
the labour of executing on white paper, and to 
hate become at length so enamoured with colouring 
and effect, as to consider drawing of little conse- 
quence to the general character of a picture. This 
error, with many of our best artists, had nearly 
been fatal to English art ; for connoisseurs, at least 
patrons so miscalled, in their enthusiastic admira- 
tion of these slovenly aberrations of genius, made 
no ceremony of declaring, that those who were 
emulous of representing nature, with becoming 
regard to truth of form, were men of mean capa- 
city, men without souls for art ! The absurdity of 
which doctrine, if not originating with, was 
loudly echoed by dilletanti painters, who having 
influence in their sphere, promulgated the error, to 
cover their own conceit and incapacity, in their 
daabings, and moppings, and splashings, so much 
the rage for several seasons, among the fashionable 
circles at Bath, and even in London, the usual seat 
of lea foppery, and better. taste. 

The harmony and pictorial excellence which 
prevails in the works of Girtin's best day, however, 
is a more pleasing theme to dwell upon, than his 
errors, either professional or moral, and we shall 
therefore offer few remarks on his style of paint- 



Of the subjects which he chose for imitation, 
his wild mountain scenery, and topographical views 
of old towns, were the best adapted for his mode 
of execution, which was not sufficiently light and 
elegant for that beautiful style of pastoral and 
classic landscapes, which are so congenial to the 
feeling and taste of Turner. His masses were 
bold, broad and abrupt, his touch large, and un- 
controuled, and not unfrequently too specious to 
admit of severe criticism. His knowledge of effect, 
however, was at times exhibited in so captivating a 
degree, that nature and not art seemed to prevail 
throughout the scene which he represented. 

The variety of light and shadow which he 
spread over his picturesque buildings, the manner 
in which he separated the masses, and the bril- 
liancy of certain parts, which received a partial 
burst of sun-shine, diffused a splendour of effect to 
these scenes, which no artist before had conceived. 
His fine taste for colour, was most evidently con- 
spicuous in these topographical scenes. Every 
tint of brick, stone, plaster, timber and tile, was 
combined, both in broad light, medium tint, and 
shadow, with such admirable feeling towards gene- 
ral harmony, that no one of the least taste could 
behold his best productions in this style, without 
admiration and delight 

His skies were generally composed either of 
large masses of clouds, with partial rays of the 
sun, which gave variety of light and shadow, or 
else of a serene character, where the whole piece 
had a general simplicity of effect His skies were 
rarely composed of many parts. The azure spaces 
were washed with a mixture of indigo and lake, 
and the shadows of the clouds with light red and 
indigo, Indian red and indigo, and an occasional 
addition of lake. The warm tone of the cartridge 
paper, frequently served for the lights, without 
tinting, acquiring; additional warmth by being op- 
posed to the cool colour of the azure, and shadow 
of the clouds. His skies in general were extremely 
luminous. 

It was a great treat to see this artist at his studies, 
he was always accessible. When he bad accom- 
plished the laying in of his sky, he would proceed 
with great facility in the general arrangement of 
bis tints, on the buildings, trees, water, and other 
objects. Every colour appeared to be placed with 
a most judicious perception to effecting a general 
union, or harmony. 

His light stone tints, were put in with thin 
washes of Roman ochre, the same mixed with 
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masterpiece of graphic humour was meant to per- 
sonate; some affirming it to resemble one cele- 
brated performer, and some another. The coun- 
tenance plainly bespeaks him a foreigner. 

Hogarth's advertisement for this print appeared 
in the London Daily Post, 1740 -— » Shortly will 
be published, a new print called the Provoked Mu- 
sician, designed ami engraved by William Hogarth ; 
being a companion to a print representing a llis- 
t rested Poet." 

We cannot but lament that our inimitable 
painter had not fulfilled the whole of hi* proposal, 
and given us another genius in art, in distress ; for 
the advertisement proceeded to say, " To which 
will be added a third, on Painting, which will com- 
plete the set." 

it would be vain to conjecture how Hogarth 
would have treated the subject; for who would 

E resume to attempt invention in his walk ? Thai 
e would have contrived miseries and jierplexities 
enough to surround the easel of his hero, no one 
can doubt, and we may reasonably presume tliey 
would not have been wanting in point ; for who 
had been more annoyed by pretended connois- 
seurs, quacks, and picture-dealers, than he ? 

It is probable that Hogarth had no one particu- 
larly in view for his Distressed Musi/kin : lor with 
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ing under the musician's window. A man with a 
barrow full of onions came up to the player, and 
sat on the edge of his barrow, and said to the man, 
' If you will play the Black Joke, I will give you 
this onion.' The man played it. When he had 
so done, the man again desired him to play some 
other tune, and then he would give him another 
onion. 

" « This,* said Festin, * highly angered me ; 
I cried out, Z ds, Sir, stop here. This fel- 
low is ridiculing my profession : he is playing 
on the hautboy for onions.' Being intimate with 
Mr. Hogarth, he mentioned the circumstance to 
htm ; which, as he said, was the origin of The En- 
raged Musician. The fact may be depended 
upon," says Mr. Nichols. " Mr. Festin was him- 
self the enraged performer ;" adding, " the story 
is here told just as he related it to a clergyman." 

Dr. Burney, who was contemporary with Ho- 
garth, has left us a very different account of the 
origin of this most humorous composition,— ascrib- 
ing the circumstances to a piece of the lively 
painter's waggery. " The violinist Castrucci, who 
was more than half mad," says the Doctor, " is 
repre s en ted in one of Hogarth's prints, as The En- 
raged Musician; this painter having sufficient 
poUsonnerie, previous to making the drawing, to 
have Ins house beset by all the noisy street instru- 
ments he could collect together, — whose clamorous 
performance brought him to the window, in all the 
agonies of auricular torture." 

This Castrucci was a celebrated performer on the 
violin, and leader of the band at the Opera. He 
was a pupil of the famous Corelli, and one of the 
best players of his master's concertos. Hickford's 
great room in Brewer-street, known of late years as 
the Westminster Forum, was originally built as a 
concert-room. In the year 1731, at a concert 
held there, by advertisement, it was announced, 
ttaw«g other performances, that Signor Castrucci 
would play the first and eighth concertos of Corelli, 
and several of his own compositions, — particularly 
a soio 9 in which he engaged to execute " twenty- 
/bar nates with one bow.** 

We may suppose the musical wags were apt to 
play upon the feelings of this genus irritabile, for 
the following day the advertisement was bur- 
lesqued, and a solo promised, not by the first, but 
the last violin of Goodman* s-fields* — a theatre 
of a low cast, — in which the performer would exe- 
cute twenty^t* notes, with one bow. 

Poor Castrucci at length met a formidable rival 



in Clegg, and was obliged to yield the palm to his 
superiority. Clegg, however, practised so inces- 
santly, that he lost his reason, and being confined 
in Bedlam, he there occasionally played upon his 
violin ; where, as we may naturally suppose, the 
unhappy musician was said to have drawn crowds 
of auditors. In these days, when things so com- 
monly tended to the outri, and Bedlam was open 
to all who hunted for strange sights, it cannot be 
doubted that thousands would flock to hear a ma- 
niac playing upon the fiddle. 

Psalm Singing. — The Puritans, amidst their 
general hatred for the elegant arts, indulged a par- 
ticular spleen against church-music, as it had been 
practised in the cathedrals, under the auspices of 
every prince and pious prelate, from age to age, to 
the time of their own enlightened sovereign, 
Charles the First. These tasteless schismatics held 
music, in its true sense, sacred as well as secular, 
as an abomination in the sight of the Lord, and 
substituted that illiterate style of hymning, which 
still prevails in certain crowded conventicles, where 
he and she who sing the loudest, are held to be the 
best performers. 

Prynne, who had his ears cropped upon the pil- 
lory, for his audacious invectives against good taste, 
in his warfare with the church, compares the choir 
service to the "bleating of brute beasts." He 
says the choristers bellow the tenor as if they 
were oxen, — bark a counterpoint like a kennel of 
hounds, — roar a treble as it they were bulls, and 
grunt out a bass like a parcel of hogs. What 
could be expected of a fanatical age, which prohi- 
bited the use of our liturgy, to make way for the 
prayers of mock inspiration, out of the mouths of 
cobblers and tinkers r 

It was the custom of these fighting saints to sing 
a hymn before they went into battle. They some- 
times sang a stave or two, when they were beaten 
by the Cavaliers ; to which Cotton, in his Traves- 
tie of Homer, compares the howling of Queen 
Dido's domestics, when they discovered that she 
had hanged herself. 

" Even like onto the dismal yowl, 
When tristful dogs at midnight bowl ; 
Or like the dirges that through nose, 
Humm'd out to damp their Pagan foes, 
When holy Roundheads go to battle, 
With such a yell did Carthage rattle." 

On one occasion of these thanksgivings and 
singing, after a defeat, — " Lord," says Mr. 
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speaking organ, which cost, as I am credibly in- 
formed, a thousand pounds. 

"This organ, I say, when the psalm was set before 
the sermon, being let out into all its fulness of 
stops, together with the quire, began the psalm. 

" But when the vast coneording unity of the 
whole congregational chorus came, as 1 may say. 
thundering in, even so as it made the very ground 
shake under us; Oh! the unutterable mvishtii* 
soul's delight ! in the which 1 was so transported 
and wrapt up in high contemplations, that there 
was no room left in my whole man, vii, body. 
soul, and spirit, for any thing below divine and 
luavenlv raptures: nor could there- [imsiSilv I" 1 
any thing on earth to which that very singing 
might be truly compared, except the right appre- 
hensions or conceivings of that glorious and 
miraculous quire, mentioned in Scripture nt the 
dedication of the Temple, of which youmay read it 
the 2 Chron. chap. 5 to the end ; but more particu- 
larly eminent in the two last verses of that chapter 
when king Solomon, the wisest of men, had congre- 
gated the most glorious quire, that ever was known 
in all the world : And at their singing of psalms, 
praises, or thanksgivings, the glory of the Lord 
came down amongst them, as there you may read, 
• •••* ]j ul sl j[) further that 1 may endeavour to 
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markable, and well worth noting, which was, 
that in all the whole time of the siege there was 
not any one person, that I could hear of, did in the 
church receive the least harm by any of their 
devilish cannon shot ; and I verily believe there 
were constantly many more than a thousand per- 
sons at that service every Sunday during the whole 
time of that siege.* ' * 

* Th« period of this event wtu in (he year 1664, when 
York was closely besieged for tbe spitce of eleven weeks. 
There were three armies acting against it, — tbe Scotch, the 
Northern, and the Southern, commanded by the Earl of Le- 
▼en — the old Ferdinando — Lord Fairfax, and the Earl of 
Manchester. Oliver Cromwell then was engaged in the 
siege, under tbe old Lord Fairfax, as was also his future son- 
in-law, then Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Fairfax. 



MR. JOHN VARLEY 

ON THE INTRODUCTION OF FIGURES, &C. IN 
THE COMPOSITION OF LANDSCAPE. 



The landscape painter should he familiar with 
general principles, as the execution of his figures 
must depend more on broad and obvious, than on 
subtile or refined distinctions. Every figure in his 
work must not only generally speak for itself, but 
frequently terminate a vigorously relieved mass of 
light and shade, where some such description of 
form must have existed, even if a block of wood 
or stone had been substituted for them. A large 
picture of cattle or figures may exhibit a group of 
objects intersecting each other, sufficiently relieved, 
yet little varied in colour ; but if seen as in a land- 
scape, small, and at a distance, they must appear 
distinct, and expressive of their principal charac- 
ters, though seen in their first fiat tint ; or if inter- 
cepting each other, they must then be relieved by 
contrast; in which case, a white animal will 
relieve against one which is dark or red, by which 
each will have relief in its clear and distinct shape. 
The figures best suited to a scene, are those which 
generally would be suggested by the view of such a 
place, or of themselves might suggest such a scene. 

Pursuing our former observations on unity of 
subject, we may here observe, that no object has, 
perhaps, been more frequently praised and cen- 
sured in its turn, than the Gothic spire. In recon- 
ciling these extremes, it must be observed, that this 
object, when viewed from within an ancient town 
or city, or near the suburbs, where it groups with 
tbe gables of antiquated mansions, with their varied 



and ornamented wooden pinnacles, over which 
they rise, partially obscured in smoke and misty 
grandeur, — relieved and backed by sober, neutral, 
and greyish clouds, their importance is principally 
evident; they are enlarged by the imagination, 
and act as a crown and finish to the whole, but 
please less if the upper lines of the towers on 
which they stand are not visible ; and in this case, 
they gain more by being seen geometrically than 
perspectively, — as great objects, like the heroes of 
the drama, approach the audience with unbending 
solemnity, and measured step, while the playful 
variety of action is thrown on the minor characters. 
The spire also, seen as one grand object, rising 
over its rich western front, ornamented with pin- 
nacles and smaller spires ; the tower on which it 
stands, seen at its upper parts, these then make one 
consistent mass, and do less mischief to the gran- 
deur and solemnity of the whole, than thus seen 
behind the broader masses of the buildings : but 
when seen as an object in a landscape, the spire 
should be humble and diminutive, bending in with 
age, and belonging to a village ; its form best cor- 
responding with tne objects beside simple and 
quiet river scenes, such as frequently occur in pic- 
tures of the Flemish Masters; accompanied with 
rustic cottages, pollard willows, elder trees, and 
bending rushes; the yellowish or warmish green 
parts of distant meadows, relieved with lightish 
cattle, or figures in white shirts or frocks, and the 
skies principally composed of clouds, such as may 
belong to nne weather : this choice being preva- 
lent in fine works, composed of neutral tint and 
a little purple ; remarking, that as neutral tint 
is no colour, grey must be composed of neu- 
tral and a little blue; and to make a pearly 
grey a little lake must be added ; this will serve 
for a shade to the darker parts of the sky, which 
may be more neutral, if in great masses. Small 
spires, adapted to these kind of subjects, may help 
to form the most agreeable pictures belonging to 
the pastoral class ; but if there be one object more 
than another repugnant to the eye of taste, it is the 
view of a lofty spire, seen from fields and other 
places moderately distant from town ; for as the 
awfulness and sublimity of attitude is admitted to 
owe much to lines which rise directly up towards 
the skies, these spires not only destroy, by compa- 
rison, the magnitude of all the trees, and other ob- 
jects, with which it cannot harmonize, (but instead 
of supporting the equal dignity of a tower, which 
only terminates its career while soaring,) appears 
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ofl eaves, and by attending principally to the masses, 
execute the leaves with the looseness of character 
observable at a small distance in nature. 



MR. NICHOLSON'S PROCESS FOR PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

0/ lie Advantages aarl lupfa'eil Imptrfection if 
Painting in Wkter-Calnvrt, 

"Thk methods and expedients employed in paint- 
ing are so numerous, that the possibility of disco- 
vering any system, by which every advantage may 
be gained, and every inconvenience and delect 
avoided, may be doubted. Every method pos- 
sessing its peculiar advantages, it becomes a subject 
of considerable interest, lo discover whether, and 
how for, the perfections of each may be united. 
The imitation of nature being the object of the art- 
ist, that ought to be preferred by which it best can 
be attained. To arrive at any reasonable conclu- 
sion, these advantages should at least be under- 
stood, which, so far as painting with water-colours 
is concerned, is by no means (tie case. Few 
people are aware of the degree of perfection to 
which it may be carried ; and being under the in- 
fluence of some nreiudice rrsnortinp it. an attemnt 
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parison between such works as probably may 
never be equalled, and those in an art still in its 
progress ; the possibility of perfecting which ought 
rather to be ascertained ana promoted by encou- 
ragement, than unfairly represented and opposed, as 
it has sometimes been by those who were but 
poorly qualified to appreciate its properties* 

44 In the production of the artist, truth of imitation, 
and the permanence of the work, may be assumed 
as the principal considerations. In the first, paint- 
ings in water-colours have in some respects an ad- 
vantage of works in oil ; and in the last, the dif- 
ference is not such as the public have been led to 
believe. 

" h is generally allowed that the distances of land- 
scape may be executed in water-colours with more 
troth and clearness than in oil. The latter is sup- 
posed to be capable of producing greater force and 
depth ; but this is not proved, as many pictures 
have been painted with water-colours, in which the 
depth and force are as great as oil-colour can or 
ought to exhibit. 

"In the practice of painting with water-colours, 
the scale is more simple than that in oil-painting ; 
white being quite unnecessary in the former; 
black is by no means indispensable in either ; the 
fall depth of obscurity, so far as it can be expressed 
by colour, may be as well, if not better, gained 
without it 

• • The most perfect imitation of nature is that seen 
in the Camera Obscura ; the only imperfection of 
which, if that can be deemed an imperfection, by 
which the effect of nature is heightened, arises 
from the encreased opposition of light and sha- 
dow. The latter, by reflecting less than the for- 
mer, has more depth than appears in nature ; yet 
notwithstanding tne supposed incapacity of water- 
colours to express that depth, this representation 
always appears as a finished picture done in such 
colours, rather than like a painting in oil." 

The troth of this observation of Mr. Nicholson's 
cannot be too strongly pressed upon the attention of 
those who having been led to suppose that nothing 
short of thedepth, force, and extensive scale of colours 
prepared moil, can enable a painter to make a faith- 
ful copy of a real scene in nature, are deterred from 
attempting the same object with the more limited 
capacities of water colours. This erroneous preju- 
dice has long been too prevalent, for although, as 
has been observed before, we feel no hesitation in 
granting, that there are subjects which oil painting 
alone can render with all their attributes of gran- 



deur, local colour, texture, &c ; yet with landscape 
composition, the matter is widely different. 

" We have, during the late season for studying 
landscape in the open air, repeatedly proved by the 
camera-obscura, that all the fine combinations, of 
fore-ground, middle ground and distance, — houses, 
trees, sky and water— all that constitute the finest 
subjects in landscape, as seen under the effects of 
morning, noon and evening, or under the influence 
of those incidental lights, which constitute the most 
poetic sentiments in pictures of this class, when 
viewed by the optical aid of this interesting ma- 
chine, are so truly of the character of a water 
colour painting, that were it not for the motion of the 
trees, and other moving objects, the most accurate 
observation might be deceived, and proclaim the 
scenes to be the work of water colours upon paper. 
This experiment is so easily proved, that we parti- 
cularly recommend those, who may doubt the affi- 
nity of the real scene, to the graphic imitation, to 
make the trial ; and we pledge ourselves for the 
result— namely, that it will convince, that no spe- 
cies of painting, when applied by the hand of a 
skilful master, could be compared with this for ren- 
dering an accurate representation of a real scene. 

" The advantage of oil painting, on the other 
hand, is considerable; especially by the use of 
what is technically called glazing, which consists in 
spreading a transparent colour upon another, pre- 
pared as a ground to receive it, producing by that 
means a greater degree of brilliancy and richness, 
than can be given by solid and opaque colour. 
This was, till of late, called a trick oy many who 
would not follow or admit any method but that 
which they called fair painting. It may be con- 
sidered as a proof of the increased and diffused 
knowledge of art, that we hear no such nonsense 
now— every expedient being considered allowable 
by which the artist can best accomplish the intended 
effect 

" The objections usually urged against the use of 
water colours is their supposed want of permanency. 
If this be advanced at tne present day, it must Se 
by those who take their opinion on trust, or have 
not observed any tiling but such slight performances 
as were done formerly, and called washed or stained 
drawings: those being thinly tinted, and generally 
with vegetable colours, could not be expected to 
remain ; but to maintain from thence that all water 
colours must be very fugitive, proves nothing but 
ignorance of the present practice, and of what it 
may be extended to. 
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cal representations ; for some dramatic pieces, per- 

■mied at Holy-rood House, by order of king James, 

M« accession to the throne of England, were 

- scenes upon the stage, designed, if 

^t, by Mytens, and painted by 

r nvewit and Titiman 9 the 
••re five theatres then, 
.mi could maintain 
•»^ ■ . '.':■' iv hrinrj no scenes." 
" •> •»!. :tr^iim«'iit of the worth 
*s ..i tin* lust age, and easily 
"'■• , ' iniicli beyond ours in this, 
•:i.t: m )\v\ cmild sui)jx>rt themselves 
■ ■.. : r invii merit, the weight of the 
1 ■„ "is- -< of the action, without scenes 
' ■;. \v.i«-r.-as the plays, with all that 
i '!v i!raw an audience, unless there be 
■'• iii ; Station of a Signior Fidcli, a 
"\ '• ■«-, or some such foreign regateex- 
•i Ji:»ttom of the bill." 
'. »■!> if lion of stage scenery in England, is 
>. ■-''>■■ d to King Charles I. when he and his 
i i i -lied queen Henrietta, the handsomest 
■ : ■ « iii pie then in Europe, played themselves in 
masques, at the palace of White-hall. The 
*: scene-painter, was the renowned architect 
\u\j?} Jones, who was also machinist for this stage. 
I his great man had studied as a landscape-painter 
in Italy ; we may reasonably suppose then, that 
with his knowledge of the picturesque, united to 
his elegant taste for Grecian architecture, and paint- 
ing for such a connoiseur as hi* royal patron, that 
the scenery and machinery, must have been de- 
lectable to behold. Ben Jonson wrote the masques, 
and the music was composed by Laniere. 

The beautiful masque of Comus, written by 
Milton, was exhibited with all the decorations that 
could be given by painted scenes, dresses and raa- 
; cbinery, to render the spectacle as illusive as art 
; could make it. Henry Lawes, the famed musician, 
! composed the music for this masque, and played 
i the character of Thirsis, the shepherd. The children 
| of the Earl of Bridgewalhr also performed in the 
1 PJece, as it was represented before his'lordship and 
| his friends, the neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
at his seat, Ludlow Castle, on Michaelmas night, 
1634. * 

The improvements which were designed for the 
public theatres, under the auspices of the king, were 
suspended at the commencement of the troubles, 
which drove that ill-fated monarch to take the 



field ; and the subsequent Government of the Com- 
monwealth, holding play-houses and players in 
abhorrence, as schools of Satan, and scholars of 
perdition, shut up the theatres, and suppressed the 
drama altogether. 

Soon after the restoration, Sir William D'Ave- 
nant obtained the management of the Duke*s 
Theatre, in Blackfriars; who, being a man of 
cultivated taste, determined to raise the character 
of the drama, to that splendour of appearance, 
which became an enlightened age, and spared do 
expence in procuring able artists in every depart- 
ment of decoration from foreign parts, particularly 
from Italy and France, where these matters were 
cultivated with superior skill. His scene-painters 
were Italians, but our countryman, Streater, the 
landscape-painter, a great favorite of Charles II. 
was also employed by D'Avenant, in the scenic 
department. It is said, that some of the spectacles 
exhibited on his stage, were very imposing, and 
received by the public with great applause. 

It was left however for Rich to show what could 
be effected by the aid of scenery and machinery, 
in the pantomimes which he projected, for his 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, himself being the 
best Harlequin that ever tripped upon the magic 
fields of these fascinating exhibitions, which in 
spite of wondrous Shakspeare, and all that apper- 
tains to sober judgment and better taste, have 
maintained their influence with old and young, 
gentle and simple, with all tempers, and all ranks. 

Yes, in spite of wisdom, or its counterfeit gra- 
vity, the grotesque and the picturesque, the frolic 
and the fun of the ever varying scene of pantomime, 
which, passing rapidly before the mind, to the 
captivating transitions of a well organized band, 
still excites the wonder, and the joyous laugh ; and 
will continue so to do, at due times and seasons, 
perhaps for ages yet to come. 

Rich engaged a foreign scene-painter, Signor 
Servandoni, whose taste in this department was 
highly spoken of. Another foreigner too, Monsieur 
de Voto, was an occasional assistant, so was also 
the celebrated Jack La Guerre ; but his principal 
strength, touching these exhibitions, rested on the 
talents of that choice spirit, George Lambert, so 
long his principal scene-painter. When Rich 
removed to his new, and more splendid theatre 
in Covent Garden, then newly built, he prepared 
a capacious scene room for our worthy, in which 
amidst all the curious arcana of this manufactory 
of magic, was established t!iat Beefsteak-club 9 
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** His choice of nature was singular and admirable: 
ui his mure finished pictures, he united the force 
and tire of Salvator Rosa, with the delicacy of 
Claude Lorraine; and it was his peculiar excellence 
to have less of that ruinous tendency, which is 
called manner, in the distribution of objects, than 
any oilier landscape [rainier of the age. His breadths 
-- aptitude and force above all rivalry : his 
ras less jaundiced by prejudices, and he 
viewed his scenery and figures mure cunningly and 
dn-plv than Ins competitors. It has been objected 
to him, that he was slovenly, inasmuch as he 
painted more for effect than precision; and to 
Income grand, forgot or disdained the littlenesses ol 
the ait. He conceived his subject, even with ai 
nnicli dignity as C/tiw!.; though he failed to ecjua 
him in the harmony and mellowness of his tints 
His pencilling was decisive, and though rough, hat 
many captivations. He was mighty anil charming 
though negligent. He possessed a bold and imp© 
tuous genius. When he committed bis thoughts ti 
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served the office of Mayor, anno 1439, and left his 
dutiful apprentice a handsome legacy, in token of 
his affection and esteem. 

The first book printed at an English Press, was 
a Treatise on the Game of Chess, by Caxton, 
dated 1474. This ancient worthy having some 
knowledge of the modern languages, translated 
from the French. The following is the proeme to 
his prose translation of VirqiVs jEneis, of which 
be speaks as a book scarcely known ! 

" After dyverse Werkes, made, translated, and 
achieued, hauing noo werke in hand I sitting in my 
studye where as laye many dyuerse paunflettes and 
bookys, happened that to my hande came a lytel 
booke in Frenshe, whyche late was translated oute 
of latyn by some clerke of fraunce, whiche booke is 
named Eneydos (made in latyn by that noble poete 
and grete clerke Vyrgyle) which booke I sawe over 
and redde therein. How after the generall de- 
struocvon of the grete Troye, Eneas departed ber- 
ynge his old fader Anchises upon his sholdere, his 
lytel son Yolas on his hande. His wyfe wyth 
moche other people fbllowyng, and how he shipped 
and departed wyth alle chystorye of his aduantures 
that he had er he cam to his achieuement of the con- 
quest of ytalye as all alonge shall be shewed in this 
present booke. In which booke I had grete plasyr, 
by cause of the fayr and honest termes and wordes 
in frenshe Whych I neuer saw to fore lyke. ne 
none so playsaunt ne no so well ordred. whiche 
booke as me seemed sholde be moche requysyte to 
noble men to see as wel for the eloquence as the 
historyes. How wel that many hondred yeres pas- 
sed was the sayd booke of Eneydos with other 
werkes, made and lerned dayly in scolis specyally 
in ytalye and other Places whiche hystorye the said 
Vyryyle made in metre. And whan I had aduysed 
me in this sayd booke. I delybered and concluded 
to translate it into englyshe. and fortwhyth toke. a 
penne and ynk and wrote leef or tweyne, which I 
ouersawe again to correct it, and whan I sawe the 
fayre and straunge termes therein, I doubted that it 
sholde not please some gentylmen whiche late 
blamed me sayeing that in my translacyons I had 
oner curyous termes whiche coud not be vnderstande 
of oomyn peple, and desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translacyons. And fayne 
wolde I s atyt f y e euery man, and so to do toke an 
olde booke and redde therein, and certaynly the 
englyshe was so rode and brood that I coude not 
well vnderstande it And also my lorde Abbot of 
Westminster ded do shewe to me late certayne 





euydences wryton in olde englyshe for to reduce it 
in our englyshe now vsed, and certaynly it was 
wryton in suche wise that it was more lyke to 
dutche than englyshe. I coude not reduce ne 
brynge it to be onderstooden, and certaynly our 
langage now vsed varyeth ferre from that whiche 
was vsed spoken when I was borne, for we eng- 
lyshemen, ben borne vnder the domvnacyon of the 
mone. whiche is neuer stedfaste, but emr wtuer- 
ynge, wexynge one season, and wayneth and dys- 
creaseth another season. And that comyn englyshe 
that is spoken in one shyre varyeth from another. 
In so much that in my dayes happened that certayn 
marchants were in a ship in Tamyse for to have 
sayled over the see into Zeland, and for lacke of 
wynde thei tarried at ferland, and wente to land to 
refreshe them. And one of them named Sheffelde 
a mercer cam in to an hows and axed for mete, 
and specyally he axed after eggys. And the good- 
wyf answerede, that she cude speke no frenshe. 
And the marchant was anggy. tor he also cude 
speke no frenshe, but wolde have had egges, and 
she vnderstode him not, and then at last another 
sayd he wolde have eyren, then the goodewyf sayd 
that she understode hym wel. Loo what shold a 
man in these days now wryte, egges or eyren, cer- 
taynly it is hard to playse euery man, by cause of 
diuersite and change of langage. For these dayes 
euery man that is in ony reputacyon in his contre, 
will vtter his comynycacyon and maters in suche 
maners and termes, that few men shall vnder- 
stonde them,, and some honest and grete clerks have 
ben wyth and desyred me to wryte the most 
curious termes that I coude finde, and thus be- 
twene playn rude, and curyous I stand abashed, but 
in my ludgmente, the comyn terms that be daili vsed 
ben lighter to be vnderstonde than the olde and ancy- 
ent englishe, And for as moche as this present booke 
is not for a rude uplondishman to laboure therein, 
ne red it, but onely for a clerke and a noble gen- 
tylman, that feleth and vnderstondeth in faytes of 
armes, in loue, and in noble chiualrye. Therefore, 
in a mean bytwene bothe, I haue translated and 
reduced this sayd booke into our englyshe, not 
ouer rude ne curyous, but in suche termes as shall 
be vnderstanden, by goddys grace, accordynge to 
my copye. And yf ony man wyll enter mete in 
redyng of hit, and fyndeth suche termes that he 
cannot vnderstonde, late hym goo rede and lerne 
Vyrgyle, or the pystles of Ouyde, and ther he shall 
see and vnderstonde lyghtly all, Yf he haue a good 
Iredar and informer. For this booke is not for 
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euery rude and uneonnynge man to see, but to 
clerkys and very gentylemen, that vnderstande gen- 
tylnes and scyence. Thenne I praye alle ihevm 
that shall rede in this lyttyle treatys, lo holde me 
for excused for the translatynge of hit. For 1 
knowleche my self ignorant of connynge to em- 
prysc on me so hie and noble a werke. But 1 
praye Mr. John Skelton, late created poele laure- 
ate 10 dH vnvversitve of Oianfored, to ouersee and 
correcte this sayd booke. And t'addresse and ex- 
powne whereas shall be founde faulte to them thai 
shall require it. For hym I koowe for suffycycnt 
to expowne and englyshe euery diffyculte that I ■■ 
therein. For he hath late translated the epysttes of 
Tulle, and the booke of Dyodorns Syculuj, and 
diuerse other werkes, out of latyn in to englvshe. 
not in rude and olde langage, but in polytimd and 
ornate termes, craftely, as he that hath redde Vyr- 
gylc, Out/de, Tulle, and all the other noble po ■ ■ ■ 
and oratouis, to me unknown : and also he \ . : i 
redde the IX muses, and vnderstandc theyr musi- 
calle scyencea, and to whom of theym eche scyfrncp 
is appropred. I suppose be halh dronken of Kly- 
cons well. Then I praye him and suche other to 
correcte, adde, or mynyshe where as he or 1 hey 
shall fynde faulte, For I haue but folowed myccpye 
in frenshe as nygh as me is possyble, And yf onv 
worde be sayd therein well, I am glad, and yf 
btherwyse, I submytte my sayd booke to theyr 
correctyoo, Whiche booke I presente vnto the hye 
bom my to comynge natural! and souerayn Inrii 
Arthur, by the grace of God Prvnce of Walys, 
Duke of Corneyuxdl, and Erie of Chester, first by- 
gotten son and heyer vnto our most dradde natrall 
and souerayn lorde and most chrysten kynge of 
England* and of Frounce, and lord of Irtlande, 
byseeching his noble grace to receyve it in tha '.■■ 
of me his moste humble sublet and aeruant. And I 
shall praye unto Alrayghty God for his prosperous 
increasyng in vertue, wysedom, and numam . 
that he may be egal with the most renomed of alle 
his noble progenytours. And so to lyue in this 
present lyf, that after this transitorye lyf he and we 
alle may come to euerlastynge lyf in hcien. 
Amen." 

At the conclusion of the book, — 

" Here fynysheth the boke of Eneydot, com- 
pyled by Vyrgj/le, which hathe ben translated out 
of latyn in tofrewhe reduced in to englyske by nic 
WUhn Caxton, the xxij dave of Juiftt, the ye re 
of our lorde M iiij Clxxxx. The fythe ycre of the 
regne of Kyng Henry the scuenth." 



MISCELLANEA. 

HAUNTED HOUSE AT ATHENS. 

Fkw reminiscences are revived with more fond- 
ness than those stories which excited our interest 
in the days of oar youth. Who, when a school- 
boy, and the books laid on the shelf until the com- 
ing mom, whilst squeezing in before the winter fire, 
has not read his own alarm as in a mirror, in the 
scared countenance of a school- fellow, when some 
juvenile Aubrey, or Antony a- Wood, sitting in the 
midst, has entertained them with the circumstan- 
tial story of a ghost ? Verily, we love to 
these idle tales, even in our old age. 

William of Malmsbury has given us a notable 
history of the Old Woman of Berkley. She was a 
witch. Mr. Soulhey has put it into verse, and a 
most picturesque tale it is. The English Chro- 
nicles afford us some few tale* of wonder; but the 
Scottish chroniclers leave our old historians far be- 
hind in their delectable histories of witches, 
locks, weird sisters, and the like, and treat of 
ghosts of the living as well as the dead. 

Now there are certain associations touching these 
matters, which to us grey-beards are every thing; 
namely, the attributes of liaunted bouses, and of 
ghosts, which are purely national. A classic ghost 
in armour, and with a truncheon, is too epic— too 
much out of our sphere, to excite terror. That 
monstrout apparition which made an appointment 
with Brutus, to meet him at Philippi, would m* 
walk in a village, nor disturb the family of a yeo- 
man. There ts not a school-boy, who, hsviis; 
read that magnificent tale, that would fear to meet 
Ceeaar in crossing the church-yard: not so with 
some shabby-looking old ghost, who had hidden * 
pot of money ; nor with some old lady who wm 
never seen, but only heard, by the rustling of her 
silken gown and hood. 

These were our confined notions as to English 
and Scottish ghosts ; but lately looking over some 
curious scraps, we found the following free rranafe- 
tion of one of Pliny's Letters, which, as it relates 
to a ghost so like our own, and being seen in the 
classic city of Athens, we shall offer it to our readers 
as a literary curiosity. 

Letter* out of Pliny, Ltft 7. Stria. 27. 
[To Sura.1 

You and I are both at leisure, — you to leach, 
and I to be informed. I have for a long white 
earnestly desired to know, whether there are any 
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disco^fcged 
to stritta ba 



such things, in reality, as spectres, or whether thejr being disco^jpged by it, that it made him more 
are only the result of a fearful imagination. For 
my part, I am inclined to believe the former, by 
what happened, as I have been told the story, to 
Curtius Rufus. He was walking up and down a 
portico, towards the evening, when the shape of a 
woman appeared to him, but much bigger than 
the life, and much more beautiful. This unex- 
pected sight strangely surprised him, — when the 
phantom told him sh^was Afric, and came on 
purpose to tell him his fortune; adding, that he 
was going to Rome, where he should be advanced 
to the greatest honours; that he should return 
back to this province in quality of governor, and 
there die. Every thing exactly happened as the 
spectre foretold. The story goes, that as he was 
sailing for Carthage, and coming out of the ship, 
the very same figure met him upon the shore; 
upon which he felt sick ; and remembering what it 
had formerly told him, gave over all hopes of re- 
covery, before the physicians thought bis case dan- 
gerous. But what I am now going to tell you, as 
it is by much stranger, so it is more terrible than 
the other.— There was a large and stately house at 
Athens, but untenanted, by reason of the ill name 
it lay under; for in the depth of the night you 
might hear a noise like that of the dragging of 
chains, which at first seemed to be farther off, but 
by degrees came nearer and nearer to you : at last 
a ghost appeared in the shape of an old man, lean 
ana meagre, with a long beard, and the hair of his 
head matted ; it had fetters about its legs, and ma- 
nacles on its hands, which it shaked and rattled. 

These strange noises disturbed the neighbour- 
hood so, that few or none could sleep for them ; 
some fell sick with watching so long, and their 
fears increasing, died soon after ; for though the 
spectre was not visible in the day, yet their me- 
mory still represented it to their eyes, and one fear 
begat another : for this reason, no one would dwell 
in the house, but it stood empty, and was left 
wholly to the ghost to play its midnight frolics in ; 
however, there was a bill put over the door, to sig- 
nify that the house was to be let or sold, if by 
chance they could meet with a chapman who knew 
nothing that it was haunted. It happened that one 
Athenodorus, a philosopher, coming to Athens, 
read the bill, enquired after the rent, and suspect- 
ing there was something extraordinary in the mat- 
ter, because it was to be had so cheap, he informs 
himself, of the neighbours, who fairly acquainted 
him with the whole business. He was so far from 



eager to strikl a bargain. 

When it began to grow dark, he ordered a bed 
to be made for him in a room that faced the street 
He called for paper, ink, and candle, and ordered 
all his servants t^> withdraw. He employed his 
mind, his eyes, his hands, in writing, lest his ima- 
gination, having nothing to employ it, mjabfcb e at 
leisure to create visions and spectres. AJHp for- 
mer part of the night, the scene continflrquiet 
enough ; at last he heard the rattling of iron, and 
shaking of chains. Our philosopher did not so 
much as lift up his eyes to see what was the mat- 
ter, nor left off writing, but endeavoured all he 
could to neglect it ; the noise still increasing, and 
moving nearer, so that sometimes it appeared to be 
within, and sometimes without the room, at last 
Athenodorus looked behind him, and saw it just as 
the neighbours had described it to him. It stood 
still and beckoned with its finger, like a man that 
calls to another. He, on the other side, makes a 
sign with his hand that it should tarry a little for 
him, and falls a-writing again. All this while the 
spectre rattled his chains over his head as he writ ; 
and he, looking behind him, found that it beckoned 
to him as before ; so he took up his candle in his 
hand, and followed it. The ghost walked leisurely 
along, as if its chains did hinder it ; after that it 
turned into the court-yard, and immediately va- 
nished under ground. Our philosopher took some 
leaves and herbs, that he might know the place 
again. The next day he goes to the magistrates 
of the town, and advised them to dig in the place 
where this happened ; which they accordingly did, 
and found a parcel of bones wrapped about with 
iron chains, formerly belonging to a body, which 
time and the earth together had putrefied. These 
relics were publicly buried ; after which the house 
was haunted no more. I am inclined to believe 
this story, having had it so confidently affirmed to 
me. I earnestly entreat you to bestow a little con- 
sideration, to inform me better upon this point 
'Tis a subject worthy of your deepest enquiry; 
though I confess I am not worthy to have you to 
communicate your learned thoughts to me. Al- 
though you can plead on both sides, and manage 
an argument either pro or con, as the custom of 
the gendemen at the bar is, yet I beg you not to 
employ that talent here, but fairly to determine the 
point, because I would not be dismissed uncertain, 
or left in suspense, since this is my reason for 
giving you this trouble. Farewell. 
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There is a modern work in the libraries of 
almost every enlightened connoisseur, entitled Liber 
Veritatis, which contains engravings in imitation, 
as near as may be, of sketches of landscape compo- 
sitions, made by the greatly renowned Claude de 
Lorraine, certainly one of the closest imitators of 
nature, as she exhibited herself in the beautiful and 
classic regions of Italy, the land so prolific of scenes, 
immortalized by painter and by poet 

This voluminous work, so many years in the 
press, and published in parts, was eagerly sought 
by all the cognoscenti, and proof impressions were 
carefully placed in the port-folio as graphic treasures, 
too sacred to be handled by rude hands. 

We have seen, too, during the publication of the 
latter volume of these designs of Claude, a work 
issuing from the press, also in parts, somewhat 
similar in its general character, from the designs of 
a native landscape painter, W. M. Turner, entitled 
Liber Studtorum, which we believe is not to be 
found in the portfolios of so many of these collec- 
tors of works of taste. Although, with all our 
veneration for the name of Claude, and our admira- 
tion of his rare talent as a landscape-painter, we 
feel no hesitation in saying, that the merits of 
one work, touching the higher properties of art, 
bear but little proportion to the other, and that the 
titles might well be changed, to Turner's Liber 
Veritatis, and Claude's Liber Studiorum. 

This opinion will doubtless startle many a lover 
of vertti, if such deigned to peruse our humble 
lucubrations ; but candour would* not refuse to exa- 
mine this, as well as many other matters which we 
shall presume to offer, in our essays upon the fine 
arts, rather than pronounce the hasty judgment too 
common with those who are willing to believe that 
the moderns must of necessity be inferior to those, 
who of old have deservedly acquired a name. 

The Liber Veritatis contains fac-similies, as near 
as the art of engraving could make them, of sketches 
of landscapes and sea-pieces, by Claude, being a 
collection of memoranda of subjects which he had 



painted, or studies from which he intended to paint, 
with, perhaps, looje hints for future composition. 

That the voluminous work was published, is a 
circumstance at which the true lover of artjeannot 
be displeased, as every scrap which so fljpmous a 
painter thought worthy of preservation, has a claim 
upon the protection of posterity. But when it is 
found tliat this or any other work is upheld, upon 
the general reputation of the name of its author, 
rather than its real intrinsic merit, it behoves the 
candid critic to question its pretensions. 

This celebrated work is often injudiciously re- 
commended to the amateur student in landscape, 
by learned connoisseurs, as an exemplar of light, 
shadow, and composition. It has moreover been 
resorted to, and that most erroneously, by certain 
teachers of drawing, as a store for subjects to lay 
before their pupils. 

The paintings of this great artist, for colour, ge- 
neral harmony, truth of aerial perspective, and pu- 
rity of execution, are as near perfection as art has 
yet been known to proceed in the imitation of scenes 
in nature, as viewed under the influence of a clear at- 
mosphere, and serene sky, such as Italy so frequently 
affords, and which this judicious painter almost 
invariably chose for the objects of his imitation. 
Claude's great excellence lay in exhibiting the ele- 
gant pastoral. The grand epic style he rarely at- 
tempted, and when he did, he failed. The bold 
features of composition form no part of his general 
attention ; hence, these sketches, whether touching 
form, light, and shadow, or the leading principles 
of composition, abstracted of colour, and harmony, 
are the worst exemplars that can be laid before the 
student, who would desire to improve himself in 
the art of designing landscape. Indeed we feel no 
hesitation in saying, that the work, with few excep- 
tions, is a collection of scraps, some from nature, 
and some from the imagination, forming a series of 
scattered compositions, which are deficient in sound 
principles, and puerile in design. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, on the contrary, we 
should recommend to teach those very properties in 
art, of which this work of Claude's is so deficient. 
The designs of Turner are classed under the heads 
Epic, Pastoral, Marine, &c. ; a division not merely 
in the titles, but maintained with due discrimina- 
tion of their separate characters, and upon princi- 
ples that are obviously the result of this artist's 
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great knowledge of composition, as it embraces all 
that can be represented in one colour, namely, 
form, light and shadow, proportion, fitness, and 
general effect. This work, which is an honour to 
the British school, we would, with deference to all 
the real admirers of what is excellent in ancient 
art, hok) up, in preference to any that has ap- 
peared, 'm the best preceptive book of studies 
tor the usneur of landscape, that ever issued from 
the press. 

He that makes the ingenious labours of the an- 
cients the theme for praise, is not liable to the im- 
putation of partiality, and few are disposed to ques- 
tion his pretensions on the score of judgment, for 
the living are sufficiently prejudiced in favour of 
the works of the illustrious dead. We are aware of 
the difficulty of speaking with justice and candour 
of the works of our contemporaries; first, lest 
our judgment may be called in question ; secondly, 
whether our honesty may not be suspected ; for 
praise may be construed into flattery, and censure 
into malice. 

In our analysis of the contemporary English 
school of art, however, we shall ofler our opinions 
without fear, as we profess the main object of these 
papers to be, to do justice to the merits of our ar- 
tists ; an object that we most devoutly wish was 
equally pursued by those whose means of serving 
the interests of art are so greatly superior to our 
own. But, alas ! the curse of British art is too 
frequently to be traced to the malignant and unpa- 
triotic spirit of the British press ! 

The genius and original feeling displayed in 
Turner' 8 paintings in water-colours, however, we 
may venture to praise; for the whole world of 
taste have assented to the honours which he has 
earned by his achievements in this new art. Hap- 
pily, there are no ancients to put in competition 
with the moderns in this department, and all Eu- 
rope has acknowledged the merits of this branch of 
tne existing English school. 

There is one subject for regret which we could 
fervently desire to see no longer continued, namely, 
that clause in the constitution of the government of 
the British Institution, which precludes the admis- 
sion of works in water-colours, for exhibition in 
their spacious apartments : unless, indeed, it could 
be proved that tne principles of composition, inclu- 
ding all the attributes of expression, drawing, 
grouping, light, shadow, and harmony of colouring, 
were beyond the capacity of the material in which 
the professor wrought. 



We have but to refer the recollection of the con- 
noisseur to some of the works of this artist ; his eve- 
ning effect on his view of Caernarvon Castle for 
one, and then to ask, whether the highest sentiment 
of painting, as applied to landscape composition, 
was ever displayed by any master, of any school, 
with more felicity? We recollect that the general 
opinion of the learned, regarding this work of art, 
was, that it combined all the properties that could 
be united in a picturesque^escnption of such a 
scene. 

Hitherto, the topographical style of painting had 
been chiefly addressed to the antiquary, rather as a 
matter of curiosity than art. In this country, at 
least, architectural representations were viewed as 
subjects which did not afford sufficient scope for 
the display of much talent. Turner and Girtm, 
however, discovered in this pursuit, capacities 
which had escaped the most ingenious of their pre- 
decessors, and so nearly at the same period, that it 
would be difficult to determine which of the two 
were endowed with the highest jajifts. But the pe- 
riod arrived, when the superiority was manifest in 
Turner, who superadded to as peat a knowledge of 
effect as that possessed by his ingenious compeer, 
greater accuracy of drawing, and more elegant 
execution, which enabled him to accomplish all 
that could be desired, and laid a solid foundation 
whereon to build his future fame. 

Some of the interior views of our cathedrals, ab- 
beys, chapter-houses, and chapels, as well as other 
remains of ancient architecture, which Turner for 
several years exhibited in the Royal Academy, dis- 
played such original feeling for the treatment of 
these subjects, such beauty of detail, variety of 
tones, elegant touch, breadth of effect, and general 
harmony, that they surprised the artists themselves 
who were the first to express their admiration of 
such a new species of art, and the loudest in their 
encomiums upon his genius and taste. 

Having said thus much in praise of this contem- 
porary artist, we venture to offer a few observatio&f 
upon the general character of the British school of 
painting, under the hope that we may contribute 
our humble efforts to the removal of an error touch- 
ing the subject, which originated in presumption* 
and ignorance, and has become so general a preju- 
dice with the public. 

Every friend to native talent, and all who prefer 
originality of style, as applied to an imitative art, 
nature being the prototype, to a. servile and obse- 
quious submission to the manner of this of that 
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school, at the will of those who, under the title of 
cognoscenti, or connoisseurs, assume to themselves 
the dictatorship in all matters of taste, would do 
well to uphold our artists in their laudable desire to 
form an English school. Could this object of their 
best exertions be fairly understood by the nation at 
large, the jjood sense which is manifested on all 
other occasions, would be exerted on this, and the 
painters would be rescued not only from the inter- 
ference of our fashionable controllers of virtu, but 
from the persecutions of the press. Then would a 
prejudice, so fatal to the reputation of our Royal 
Academy, be removed, and the works of our con- 
temporary painters be compared with nature as 
viewed face to face, and not through the medium of 
this particular manner, or that particular school. 

ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 

op 

THE PAINTERS OF SCOTLAND OVER THE 
PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. 



Among the many enlightened nations of the 
world, we could not name any, ancient or modern, 
wherein the people have not uniformly manifested 
feelings of national pride, in the enumeration of 
their artists and tlieir arts, saving and excepting 
one, and that is England. 

How this indifference to the genius and talent of 
our countrymen, professors of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, has originated, is worthy of en- 
quiry. We cannot ascribe it to the prevailing 
spirit of commerce, to politics, or war, for, in other 
countries famed for these, the arts have been che- 
rished, and the professors honoured. 

In England we must seek some other cause, and 
trace it perhaps to that national bad taste, which 
provides for every company some perverted patriot, 
the gratuitous advocate for the professed enemies of 
the country* Should our enquiries extend further, 
might we not discover the main spring of this bad 
taste, to have its source in the English Press? 
Net so with those, our worthy fellow subjects, on 
the other side the Tweed. The Scottish press is 
.governed by too just a sense of what is due to 
n a ti o n al pride, is managed with too much sagacity, 
and upheld with too noble a feeling of public 
virtue, to decry the rising energies of their schools 
of art, either in praise of ancient or modern 
schools. Their journalists, on the contrary, seem 
emulous in seeking who shall stand foremost to offer 
the helping hand to the genius of their soil, whe- 



ther in painting, architecture or any other art.. 
The gifts bestowed by genius on Scotia, was not 
casting pearl before swine ! 

The Scot is eloquent in the praises of a Stuart, 
or an Adam ; he points to the capital, and proudly 
exclaims, behold — the modern Athens ! 

Far different in the capital of England. The 
most magnificent street in the world is planned, 
the press forewarns the projector of hasty ruin. 
The street is nevertheless completed. The press 
teems with letters and paragraphs, to censure its 
length and breadth, and to burlesque its architec- 
ture. It becomes the fashion to wnte and talk the 
new improvements into ruin. Laboured treatises 
upon anachronisms in art, and false proportions, 
are written by men, verily, who know not a 
column from a pilaster, nor an arcade from a 
colonnade, to prove that architecture like painting 
on glass, is a lost art ! 

Wilkie, Raeburn, Naismith, are ever the theme 
with their applauding countrymen. What if Law- 
rence, Phillipps, Beechey, Owen, Thompson, or 
Turner, Calcott, Constable, Stothard, Howard, 
Mulready — What if the veterans in art, Fuseli, 
and Northcote, or the great Reynolds, Wilson, or 
Hogarth, had been natives of Scotland ; or what if 
Scotia could boast a rising painter, whose talent in 
the loftier region of art could compete with our genius 
Hilton ! Should we read in the contemporary jour- 
nals of the noith, the national exhibition being at 
Edinburgh instead of London, that the joint exer- 
tions of so many worthy compeers, the ingenious 
restorers of an ancient and noble art, from its 
ruins, the meritorious labour of only half a cen- 
tury too, were entitled to no other reward, than the 
laughter, the scorn, and contempt of their age ! 

Yet, so it is : the annual works of these able 
artists cannot rescue the national exhibition from 
the tyranny and injustice of the press, which lets 
loose with remorseless vengeance the curs of cri- 
ticism to blast their rising fame, to hunt them 
down, and to call the public, the English public, to 
join in the sport ! 

Surely no other country can be found, wherein 
the writers wage such unprovoked and merciless 
war upon the painters, architects and sculptors, 
their countrymen and compeers ; and this is the 
more strange, for certainly the graphic genii, hath, 
full oft of late, lent their wings to poetry, to help 
many a heavy muse in her -flight, that must have 
crawled but for the sisterly aid of painting, whom 
she thus ungratefully vilifies. 
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■We are led to these observations, from the 
perusal of some recent unjust animadversions on 
the painters of the present day, which betray as 
much ignorance of the habits of the artists, as of 
the arts. And we most devoutly wish, that the 
public would bear in mind, that among the num- 
berless paragraphs, letters, and critiques, which are 
so constantly published, against the professors of 
the English school, there is not one in twenty 
written Dy a person competent to give a critical 
opinion upon the subject against which they so con- 
fidently declaim. 

The arrogance with which certain among the 
literati stalk forth into the world of taste, and the 
unprincipled assumption with which they pro- 
nounce direful judgment upon painting, architec- 
ture and sculpture, would make these self elected 
judges blush, and hide their faces with shame, 
would truth, with supernatural voice, proclaim to 
the ears of the whole people, what she could dis- 
close, that they were hirelings of the press, and 
that they had no Teal animosity against artists or 
arts, that they cared not for either, but that they 
wrote for bread. 

The mischief, however, rests not alone with those : 
the honours due to such scandal are divided with 
certain popular authors, who spontaneously assail 
the interests of those ingenious professors, their 
compeers; when candour, did they possess that 
virtue, would oblige them to allow this negative 
reason at least, for their forbearance— namely, that 
painting, architecture and sculpture, can boast pro- 
fessors, estimated at the lowest scale of merit on 
•their side, name for name, and talent for talent, 
with the English writers of the nineteenth century ; 
and to end with architecture, a science so generally 
abused by the press, and so little understood by 
those whose pens defame its scientific and truly 
enlightened professors, we have only to add, that 
the old Athenian builders would hail the profes- 
sors of one art, whilst the Greek scribes would 
laugh at the ignorance of -their satirical revilers. 
Surely it is strange, passing strange, and unnatu- 
ral, that literature should make war upon the aits ! 

THE STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. V. 

(Vontinuedfromp. 90). 
SCENE PAINTERS. 

Whether the Moralities, Mysteries and Inter- 
ludes, the precursors of the regular English drama, 



were exhibited with the aid of painted scenes, we 
are not informed, although from certain ancient 
documents, we find that these exhibitions were not 
wanting in splendid and appropriate costume, and 
that the machinery of dragons, and other monsters, 
were occasionally introduced to assist in rendering 
them more amusing to the spectators. But admit- 
ting that some of these ancient pieces might have 
been performed in chambers decorated with a 
painted scene, we may venture to suppose the 
merit of such paintings to have been even inferior 
to the acting, or they would have been noticed by 
those minute chroniclers, who appear to have 
dwelt with so much pleasure upon the pageants 
and public spectacles of former times. 

Inigo Jones may therefore be considered the 
father of scene-painting in England ; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, from his acknowledged talents, 
that the little stage which he prepared for the pri- 
vate theatre at Whitehall, could not be wanting in 
scenery, machinery, and decorations, that would 
be admired even in these days. 

Mr. Walpole, with reference to these elegant 
masques, observes,— " During the prosperous state 
of the king' 8 affairs, the pleasures of the court were 
carried on with much taste and magnificence. 
Poetry, painting, music, and architecture, were all 
called in to make them rational amusements ; and 
I have no doubt but the celebrated festivals of 
Louis XIV. were copied from the shows exhibited 
at Whitehall, — in its time the most polite court in 
Europe. Ben Jonson was the poet ; Inigo Jones 
the inventor of the decorations ; Laniere and Fer- 
rabosco composed the symphonies ; the King, the 
Queen, and the young nobility danced in the in- 
terludes. 

" These pieces, which originated in the reign of 
James the First, were sometimes composed by com- 
mand of the King, in compliment to the nuptials 
of certain nobility of his court, — a custom produc- 
tive of much good, by encouraging marriage among 
the young nobility, — the best security for that dig* 
nified and virtuous conduct which regulated the 
households of our great families of old, and ren- 
dered the neighbourhood of a palace or a noble 
seat desirable in proportion to the virtues of their 
noble possessors." 

On occasion of the marriage of Robert Earl of 
Essex with the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl 
of Suffolk, a Hymenal, or solemnities of a masque, 
was performed at court on Twelfth-night low. 
In this piece, which was written by Jonson, Mas- 
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ter Alphonso Ferrabosco sung; Master Thomas 
Giles made and taught the dances. 

That this great English architect designed these 
romantic and chaste amusements with taste, we 
may infer from the encomiums of his compeers ; 
for the masque presented on the creation of Henry 
Prince of Wales, June 5, 1610, which was written 
by Daniel, induced the author to make known, 
" that the machinery, and contrivance and orna- 
ments of the scenes, made the most conspicuous 
part of the entertainment" This masque was en- 
titled the Queen's Wake. 

Three years subsequent to this period, on the 
marriage of the Count Palatine of the Rhine and 
the Princess Elizabeth, a masque was performed at 
Whitehall, composed by Chapman, a dramatic 
writer of eminence, and contemporary of Shak- 
speare. The merit of our first scene-painter, for 
his share in the getting up of the piece, is thus set 
forth,—-" Invented and fashioned by our kingdom's 
most artfull and ingenious Architect, Inigo Jones.* 1 
This superb exhibition was provided m compli- 
ment to the royal pair, at the expence of the gen- 
tlemen of the societies of the Middle Temple and 
Lincoln's Inn, at the cost of 24001. and performed 
at court. 

It should be observed, that these masques were 
introduced into England by the queen of James I. 
We therefore, on reverting to our last number, 
must place the introduction of scene-painting in 
England, to the reign of the royal father of 
Charles I. however much the art might have been 
improved under the reign of this sovereign. 

Nicholas Laniere was also a scene-painter in 
this age. Ben Jonson composed a masque for the 
entertainment of the French ambassador, which 
was prepared for representation by this artist, — 
" The whole after the Italian manner, stylo recita- 
tive, by Master Nicholas Laniere, who ordered and 
made oothe scenes and music.'* This was per- 
formed at the house of Lord Hay, in 1617. 

Another of our earliest scene-painters is men- 
tioned by an old author. This is Robert Aggas, or 
Angus. He was a good landscape-painter, both 
in oil and distemper, and was skilled in architec- 
ture, in which he painted several scenes for the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens. A landscape of his 
own painting he presented to the company of 
Punter Stainers, which is in their hall, Little 
Trinity Lane. Aggas died in 1679. 

Thomas DaD, a native of Denmark, painted 
some admired scenes for the Covent Garden 



theatre. Hogarth painted a camp scene for the 
private theatre of Dr. Hoadley, Dean of Winches- 
ter. Richards, the secretary to the Royal Academy, 
was many years principal scene-painter to Covent 
Garden Theatre. His coadjutors were Messrs. 
Bowles and Carver. Michael Angelo Rooker was 
principal scene-painter to Colman's theatre in the 
Haymarket. Walmsey, French, and the younger 
Catton, were also scene-painters, — the latter only 
occasionally. Hodges, the pupil of Wilson, was 
appointed scene-painter to the Italian Opera-house, 
held at the Pantheon after the fire of the old King's 
Theatre in the Haymarket Signor Novosielsky, 
the architect who rebuilt this theatre, was also 
scene-painter to the new and splendid stage ; and 
De Loutherbourg, though last, yet greatest of the 
ingenious corps, was scene-painter to Drury-lane 
Theatre, during the management of Garrick. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that no 
scenes had been painted for the stage of any public 
theatre, until after the restoration, when Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant and Killegrew went to Paris ex- 
pressly to procure scene-painters, machinists, &c. 
to prepare those splendid spectacles for his theatre 
in Blackfriars, which for a time drew the public 
attention from Drury-lane theatre, and superseded 
the regular drama. 

But this assertion is disproved by the announce- 
ment of The Temple of Love, in 1634, performed 
at the theatre in Blackfriars, which says, " This 
Masque, for the invention, variety of scenes, ap- 
paritions, and richness of habits, was generally ap- 
proved to be one of the most magnificent that had 
been done in England." 

The severity of the reigning powers of the 
usurpation, against stage performances, appears to 
have been diminished, as the Protector grew older 
in his government ; for in 1656, we find that Da- 
venant got possession of Rutland House, at the up- 
per end of Aldersgate-street, whence he announced 
" A Spectacle by Declamation, — the Siege of 
Rhodes," — " Made a Representation by the Art of 
Perspective in Scenes, and the Story sung in Reci- 
tative Music." 

Indeed, Oliver Cromwell was not so destitute of 
taste as the chiefs of the various prevailing factions,' 
either political or religious, although he yielded to 
the suggestions of those men whose contracted no- 
tions he secretly despised, on points that it was 
neither prudent nor safe to dispute. He was not 
indifferent to the power of music, retaining an 
organ when these noble instruments were ordered 
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to be destroyed or pulled to pieces by public pro- 
clamation, and employing an organist, no doubt to 
the annoyance of many saints, visitants at White- 
hall. But for him, the cartoons of Rafraelle would 
have taken their departure from England. He 
purchased them of the commissioners appointed for 
the sale of the king's collection. 

FEMALE PERFORMERS. 

In one of the patents granted to Sir W. Daven- 
ant, in the time of Charles II. it appears that there 
was a clause, from which we must date the intro- 
duction of females as performers on the public 
stage : — " That whereas the women's parts have 
hitherto been acted by men in the habits of wo- 
men, at which some have taken offence, we do 
permit and give leave, for the time to come, that 
all women's parts be acted by women." 

Burt, Clun, Hart, and Ham me rt on, who had 
hitherto supported the female parts in the drama, 
having played the heroes on , the field of battle, 
might well give place to the fair. Kynaston, the 
other who played female parts, was not of the 
corps of heroes, being, at the period of the civil 
wars, too young to take up arms. He became a 
celebrated actor, however, of men's parts, person- 
ating some of the leading heroes in the best dra- 
matic pieces, with great applause. 

The advantage derived to the drama by this ad- 
mission in favour of the ladies, was great indeed, 
as might easily be foreseen. An interest was 
thrown into scenes of tenderness, which was pure 
and genuine,— exciting in the audience feelings 
very different to what had been experienced 
before. For in some passages, the more the actor 
displayed his skill in the discrimination of the female 
character, the less was the applause ; and nothing 
short of the allowance of custom, nor could even 
that, prevent the manly feelings of an audience 
from occasionally revolting at the representation of 
scenes even of the purest sentiment, and of the 
strictest moral tendency. There can be no reason 
for doubting, but that "the aforenamed actors must 
have felt relieved, from this odious department of 
their profession devolving upon the sex ; and we 
may farther, in respect to their memory, suppose 
thev were the first to hail the appearance of the 
ladies on the stage in propria: persona. Who in 
this age can fully conceive the delight of the first 
audience, at the exhibition of a dramatic piece, 
graced by the genuine attractions of delicacy and 
female beauty. 



It is a curious coincidence, that the two greatest 
tragedians at this period should happen to unite in 
husband and wife. Betterton, and hit fair lady, who 
was one of the two female performers who first 
appeared upon the stage, were acknowledged the 
greatest, to the end of tlieir days. This lady, 
whose name was Saunders, and Mrs. Davenport* 
being the first names recorded on the annals of 
acting. 

These were succeeded bv other ladies of cele- 
brity, of the names of Davirs, Long, Gtbbs, Nor- 
ris, Holden, and Jennings. The celebrated Eleanor , 
Gwynrr, too, was one of the early female per- 
formers, whose reputation was injurious to the pro- 
fession of her compeers, — many of them no less 
beautiful than she, though estimable for those vir- 
tues, without which wit loseth its charm, and 
beauty is nought but shame. 



THE ADELPHI. 



Perhaps there is no architectural curiosity in 
London, of equal interest, so little known as the 
extraordinary vaults beneath the Adelphi Buildings 
—and thousands pass its Durham-yard entrance in 
the Strand, which by the bye is immediately under 
the Institution of the Society of Arts, without know- 
ing that they are so near to an object that would, 
by many, be thought worthy of particular notice, 
if a shilling was charged for the privilege of in- 
spection. These vaults are the substructure of the 
whole Adelphi, and upon which it is supported in a 
similar way to those portions of the city of Paris 
which are above the Catacombs, except that the 
latter is a mere excavation producing caverns, 
whilst the former is a noble work of art— exhi- 
biting the ingenuity of the architect, and the bold- 
ness of his enterprize. 

This immense building-speculation was erected 
about the year 1770 by Robert, John, George, and 
William Adam ; and each name is given to a street 
in these buildings called, from the Greek " Adel- 
phi," or the Brothers, and the vaulted avenues 
beneath and which lead to the river side, were also 
named in correspondence with them. Robert 
Adam, the elder brother, had visited Palmyra and 
Balbec, the remains of celebrated cities in the 
deserts of the east, and had thence acquired a pecu- 
liarity of style in architecture, and which he dis- 
played in the ornamental portions of these buildings; 
to this manner he manifested a decided preference, 
introducing an exuberance of delicate ornament in 
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all his after works and which were very considerable 
—in fact he exhibited no small portion <*f zeal in 
farthering any good object that had engaged his 
feelings, and amongst them was his attempt to 
import and benefit the lower order of his country- 
men — North Britons. 

When he commenced this extensive building, 
he sent to Scotland for ship loads of them, pa- 
tronizing all the robust sons of the Land-of-Cakes 
that were willing to rise, by shouldering the hod 
and mounting the ladder ; and to the horror and 
mortification of the legitimates in that way — the 
Pats and the Murphies, who time out of mind had 
monopolized the nonors of both— shoals of them 
arrived and were duly entered at their posts. But 
it was soon perceived that these laborious honors 
were not in accordance with their natural habits, 
for Saundy was thought to be too long pondering 
on the ponderosity of the burthen before it 
arrived at his shoulder, and too often making ab- 
stract calculations on the sUps he was to take 
before it could arrive at its destination at the 
ladder top. The Adams' were good calculators too, 
and moreover (fitted with a sort of national philo- 
sophy ; so considering that the change of habit was 
perhaps too sudden for these candidates for London 
employment, they hastily sent back to Scotland for 
eleven Scotch agricultural accompaniments called 
Bag-pipers, and who were invoiced as the longest 
and soundest winded blowers that had been exported 
since the Union. Months after their arrival they 
were to be heard in and about the buildings, from 
the barges of bricks that were unloading, to the 
middle and topmast scaffold: and below, the 
vanhs were made to ring with the nasal sound, long 
before an echo had taken possession of their re- 
ceases and intricacies : this evidently revived the 
drooping spirits of these meditative labourers ; but 
it was eventually discovered that the Adams' had 
s u cces s fully bribed the Drones to play in quicker 
time than had ever been practised in fair Scotia. 
From that moment the Piper had lost his charm, 
the lofty ladder and the towering scaffold were 
despised, and the Saundies having had ample 0]> 
portunity to look about them, relinquished, as they 
significantly called it, the Curse of Adah, for 
less labour and more pay. 

They were succeeded by the rejoicing Irish, who 
always labour cheerfully if treated kindly, and in 
this instance they were more than usually indus- 
trioas ; for, said a shrewd " Paddy " to his com- 
panions on the first Saturday night of their employ- 



ment, " My darlings*' said he to a bivouac of 
them — " these Scotch plodders, bodder them all, 
have a mind that we should do as much as them- 
selves, and so, though they have taken away their 
bag-pipes, by the powers they have 'elegantly 9 
left us their Fiddle." 

J. B. P. 



A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 

AND 

EFFECT IN WATER COLOURS, dec 
By David Cox. 



Having professed to make our little Miscellany 
the organ of information upon the principles of 
painting in water-colours, and feeling desirous of 
rebutting the charge of partiality ana favouritism, 
by pursuing the original plan which we purposed 
at setting forth our first number, namely,— to say 
something of every work of merit,— we offer to the 
amateur of landscape the following useful and very 
judicious observations of Mr, David Cox. These are 
prefixed to a folio work of instruction, which con- 
tains several progressive lessons, designed so com- 
patibly with the precepts they are meant to -illus- 
trate, that they cannot fail, if diligently copied, to 
improve those for whose information the work was 
designed* 



a 



The principal art of landscape- palming," says Mr. 
Cox, " consists in conveying to the mind the most forcible 
effect which can be produced from the ▼arious class* of 
scenery ; which possesses the power of exciting an interest 
superior to that resulting from any other effect ; and which 
can only be obtained by « most judicious selection of parti- 
cular tints, and a skilful arrangement and application of 
them to difference in time, season*, and situation. This is 
the grand principle upon which pictorial excellence hinges; 
as many pleasing objects, the combination of which rentiers 
a piece perfect, are frequently passed over by an observer, 
because the whole of the composition is not under the influ- 
ence of a suitable effect Thus, a cottage or a village 
scene requires a soft and simple admixture of tones calcu- 
lated to produce pleasure without astonishment ; awaken* 
ing all the delightful sensations of the bosom, without 
trenching on the nobler provinces of feeling. On the con- 
trary, the structures of greatness and antiquity should be 
marked by a character of awful sublimity, suited to the dig- 
nity of the subject : indenting on the mind a reverential and 
permanent impression, and giving at once a corresponding 
and unequivocal grandeur to the picture. In the language 
of the pencil, as well as of tbe> pen, sublime ideas are ex- 
pressed by lofty and obscure images ; such as in pictures, 
objects of fine majestic forms, lofty towers, mountains, 
lakes margined with stately trees, rugged rocks, and clouds 
rolling their shadowy forms in broad masses over the scene, 
much depends upon the classification of the objects, which 
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should wear a magnificent uniformity, and much on the 
colouring, the tones of which should be deep and impressive. 
[-. **Id the selection of a subject from nature, the student 
stkftaM ever keep in view the principal object which induced 
him to make the sketch ; whether it be mountains, castles, 
ghoups of frees, corn field, river scene, or any other object, 
the prominence of this leading feature in the piece should be 
duly supported throughout; the character of the picture 
should be derived from it; every other object introduced 
should be subservient to it ; and the attraction of the one 
should be the attraction of the whole. The union of too 
great a variety of parts, tends to destroy, or at least to 
weaken the predominance of that which ought to be the 
principal in the composition, and which the student, when he 
comes to the colouring, should be careful to characterise, by 
throwing upon it the strongest light. In bis attention to 
this rule, however, the student must be particular not to fall 
into the opposite extreme, by suffering the leading object of 
his composition so fully to engross bis attention, as to ren- 
der him neglectful of the inferior parts. Because they are 
not to be exalted into principals, it does not follow that they 
are to be degraded into superfluities. 

" All the lights in a picture should be composed of warm 
tints, except they fall on n glossy or reflective surface, — 
such as laurel leaves, glazed utensils, <fcc. which should be 
cool, and the lights small, to give them a sparkling appear- 
ance ; but care must be taken not to introduce a cold colour 
in the principal light, which, as already mentioned, should 
be thrown upon the leading feature of a picture, as it con- 
duces to destroy the breadth that should be preserved ; while, 
on the contrary, the opposition or proximity of a cool to a 
warm colour, assists greatly in giving brilliancy to the lights. 
If the picture, for instance, should have a cool sky, the land- 
scape ought to be principally composed of maim tints ; as 
contrast of tbis description tends to the essential improvement 
of the general effect. 

" 411 objects which are not in character with the scenes 
should be most carefully avoided, as the introduction of any 
unnecessary object is sure to be attended with injurious con- 
sequences. This must prove the necessity of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with, and obtaining a proper feeling of 
the subject. The picture should be complete and perfect in 
the mind, before it is even traced upon the canvus. Such 
force and expression should be displayed, as would render 
the effect, at the first glance, intelligible to the observer. 
Merely to paint, is not enough ; for where no interest is felt, 
nothjng can be more natural than that none should be con- 
veyed. 

" Finally, it may be observed, that it is only by a doe at- 
tention to each distinct part, and by a skilful combination of 
all, that the whole can be effective and delightful." 



MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK. 
No. III. 



John Hingston, a scholar of Orlando Gibbons, 
was organist to Oliver Cromwell, who, as it is said, 
had some affection for music and musicians* Hing- 
ston was first in the service of Charles L, but for 
a pension of one hundred pounds a year, he went 
over to Cromwell, and instructed his daughters in 






music. He bred up under him two boys, whom 
he taught to sine with him, Deering's Latin songs, 
which Cromwell greatly delighted to hear, and had 
often performed before him at the Cock-pit, at 
Whitehall. He had concerts at his own house, at 
which Cromwell would often be present In one of 
these musical entertainments, Sir Roger L' Estrange 
happens to be a performer, and Sir Roger, not 
leaving the room upon Cromwell's coming into it, 
the Cavaliers gave him the name of Oliver's fiddler; 
but in a pamphlet entitled " Truth and Loyalty, 
vindicated, Lond. 1662," he clears himself from 
the imputation which this reproachful appellation 
was intended to fix on him, and relates the story 
in the words following:— 

" Concerning the story of the fiddle, this I sup- 
pose might be the rise of it Being in St James's 
Park, I heard an organ touched in a little low room 
of one Mr. Hingston; I went in, and found a 
private company of five or six persons, they de- 
sired me to take up a viole and bear a part, I did 
so, and that a part too, not much to advance the 
reputation of my cunning. By and by, without 
the least colour of a design or expectation, in conies 
Cromwell. He found us playing, and as 1 remem- 
ber, so he left us." > 

Hingston, was Dr. Blow's first master, though 
the inscription on Blow's monument takes no no- 
tice of it, but says, that he was brought up under 
Dr. Christopher Gibbons. He had a nephew 
named Peter, educated under Purcell, and who was 
organist of Ipswich, and an eminent teacher of 
music there and in that neighbourhood. A picture 
of John Hingston is in the music school, Oxon. 

There are many particulars related of Cromwell, 
which shew that he was a lover of music ; indeed, 
Anthony Wood expressly asserts it in his life of 
Himself, page 139, and as a proof of it, relates the 
following story ; " A. W. had some acquaintance 
with James Quin, M.A. one of the senior students 
of Christ Church, and had several times heard him 
sing with great admiration. His voice was a bass, 
and he had a great command of it; 'twas very 
strong, and exceeding trouling, but he wanted skill, 
and could scarce sing in consort He had been 
turned out of his student's place by the visitors, but 
being well acquainted with some great men of 
those times that loved musick, they introduced him 
into the company of Oliver Cromwell, the protec- 
tor, who loved a good voice and instrumental mu- 
sick well. He heard him sing with very great de- 
light, liquor'd him with sack, and in 
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said, * Mr. Qmn, you have done very well, what 
shall I do for you ?' To which Quin made answer, 
with great compliments, of which he had com- 
mand, with a great grace, 'That your Highness 
would be pleased to restore me to my student's 
place, which he did accordingly, and so kept it to 
nis dying day.'" 

Cromwell was also fond of the music of the or- 
gan, as appears from the following remarkable 
anecdote. " In the grand rebellion, when the 
organ at Magdalen Colledge, in Oxford, among 
others was taken down, Cromwell ordered it to be 
carefully conveyed to Hampton-Court, where it was 
placed in the great gallery ; and one of Cromwell's 
favourite amusements was to be entertained with 
this instrument at leisure hours. It continued there 
till the Restoration, when it was returned to its 
original owners, and was the same that remained 
in the choir of that Colledge, till within these last 
thirty years." 

It is known that the order for pulling down the 
organs from the cathedrals and churches was put in 
force with so much zeal by the puritans, and that 
musical meetings were so entirely discouraged, that 
scarcely an organ remained entire at the time of 
the Restoration. The author of Mercurius Rusticus, 
in his account of the spoliations of the cathedrals 
and parish churches, relates that the cathedral of 
St* nuil and Westminster Abbey were converted in- 
to barracks for the parliamentary troops, and that 
the table of the holy altar in the choir of the Abbey, 
was surrounded by soldiers drinking and smoking 
tobacco. Moreover, that these mock saints, wrap- 
ping one of their comrades in the surplice of a 
chorister, chased him round the chapels and clois- 
ters at the game of hunting the hare. They pulled 
down the great organ, and went about Westminster, 
some follows bearing the large pipes on their shoul- 
ders, whilst others blew into them, making a trum- 
petting, and afterwards sold them to the publicans 
lor pots of ale. 

On the re-establishment of church government, 
the king, being an amateur of cathedral music, 
great exertions were made to procure an organ ; 
but such was the difficulty attending the agents em- 
ployed in the search, that detached parts of that 
noble instrument, such as had accidentally been 
preserved, were sought, and purchased at great 
prices, and of these, with the addition of such parts 
as were wanting, the organ-builder was obliged to 
patch op this grand accompaniment to the choir. 
England then afforded a field for the ingenious 



skilled in the art of organ-building, and agents were 
dispatched abroad to invite foreigners to come over, 
who were promised due encouragement by the 
government, and the heads of the church. Indeed, 
the principal inhabitants of certain parishes were 
equally emulous to have a good instrument set up in 
their respective churches. One of the most famed, 
who became a candidate for English patronage, 
was the celebrated mechanic, known by the de- 
signation of Father Smith, of whom we shall speak 
in a future Number. One other circumstance, 
however, relating to this subject, we think deserv- 
ing of notice. 

The church of St. Bennet was destroyed by the 
memorable fire of 1666, and re-built in the year 
1673. A great benefactor to this pious undertaking, 
was a Mr. Holman, who, being a parishioner, al- 
though a Roman Catholic, gave 10002. towards the 
new church. On which occasion, says my autho- 
rity, " he gave also the deal, and would have pre- 
sented the parish with an organ, but the Gfoths 
refused the same as appears, because they dreaded 
the charge of keeping it in repair, and maintaining 
an organist— But others say, that the refusal was 
owing to their want of esteem for the melodious 
harmony which that instrument promotes in con- 
gregation." 



HUMOUROUS ACCOUNT OF A COMMON FIDDLER. 



A poor fiddler is a man and fiddle out of case, 
and he in worse case than his fiddle. One that 
rubs two sticks together, (as the Indians strike fire) 
and rubs a poor living out of it; partly from this, 
and partly from your charity, which is more in the 
hearing than giving him, for he sells nothing dearer 
than to be gone. He is just so many strings above 
a beggar, though he have but two, and yet he begs 
too, only not in the downright for God's sake, but 
with a shrugging God bless you, and his face is 
more pin'd than the blind man's. Hunger is the 
greatest pain he takes, except a broken head some- 
times, and the labouring John Dory. Otherwise 
his life is so many fits of mirth, and 'tis sometimes 
mirth to see him. A good feast shall draw him 
five miles by the nose, and you shall track him 
again by the scent. His other pilgrimages are fairs 
and good houses, where his devotion is great to the 
Christmas, and no man loves good times better. He 
is in league with the tapsters for the worshipful of 
the Inn, whom he torments next morning with his 
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art, and has their names more perfect than their 
men. A new song is better to them than a new 
jacket, especially if indelicate, which he calls 
merry, and hates naturally the puritan, as an 
enemy to this mirth. A country wedding and 
Whitsun ale are the two main places he domineers 
in, where he goes for a musician, and overlooks 
the bag-pipe. The rest of him is drunk and in 
the stocks* 



OPINIONS ON PORTRAITS. 



When Martin Luther was shewn a portrait of 
Erasmus, the ascetic reformer observed, •* Were 1 
to look like this picture, I should be the greatest 
knave in the world !" So much for prejudice. 

Physiognomists observe in the visage of Erasmus, 
the strongest indications of good sense, wit, and 
benignity. 

s Luther was implacable in his resentment, and 
bitter in his sarcasm ; ardent and sincere in his 
great work of Reformation, he would keep no terms 
with those who would not go the whole length of 
his zeal. Erasmus and the pious Augustine monk 
had once been friends. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst forth " when 
learning was emerging out of barbarism." He 
was one of the first who ventured to attack supersti- 
tions which he had not the courage to relinquish. 
His cupboard, which, to the honour of the age, was 
entirely filled with plate, presented to him by the 
most illustrious men, as an offering to his talents 
and private worth, excited suspicions of his too great 
devotion to the good things of the world, and fur- 
nished the independent spirit of Luther with subject 
for invective. 

The mild Erasmus had said, " We must carry 
ourselves according to the times; and hang the 
cloak according to the wind." — Sentiments, how- 
ever honestly meant, not likely to square with the 
straight forward temper of the great apostle of Pro- 
testantism. 

Rubens, in his portrait of Martin Luther, intro- 
duced in the group of his celebrated picture of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, has given us a visage 
without a single trait which even the devotion of 
bigotrjr could convert into a Christian or cardi- 
nal virtue. John Calvin, too, is a prominent 
figure in the group, conceived in the same spirit of 
hatred to the reformed religion. 



The mild and amiable demeanour of Melancthon 
and Erasmus, compared with the impatient rudeness 
of Luther, and the outrageous violence of Calvin, 
certainly afforded the Romanists ample materials to 
paint that contrast to physiognomical excellence, 
which marks the expression of these extraordinary 
men, joint labourers in the same meritorious work. 

Luther married a nun. We are not informed 
whether she was a saint, but she must have been 
meek indeed to have borne with the lordly humour 
of this holy hermit Yet he could be playful at 
times. " Patience,'* said he, " is necessary in 
most things. 1 must have patience with the Pope ; 
I must have patience with heretics and seducers ; I 
must have patience with babbling courtiers ; 1 must 
have patience with my servants ; 1 must have pa- 
tience with my WIFE KATE !" 

In allusion to this wife KATE, Erasmus says, in 
a letter to Melancthon, " I really thought that 
Luther's marriage would have softened him a 
little ;" and, referring to his abuse, adds, " It is 
hard for a man of my moderation and of my years, 
to be obliged to write to defend myself against a so* 
vage beast and a furious wild boar. 1 * Luther had 
openly reviled him, declaring that he was " an 
enemy to true religion ; a picture and image of an 
epicure and of Lucian." — " He was stained and 
poisoned at Rome and at Venice with epicurism !" 

Melancthon, who had also been in friendship 
with Luther, being himself actively engaged in the 
Reformation, complains of his hasty temper, and 
adds, that he had, when disputing with him on 
theology, frequently received a slap on the face. 

It must be ascribed to the goodness of Heaven 
alone that the disciples to the new doctrine were so 
much better disposed towards each other than the 
great chiefs in this religious warfare. Never did 
pilgrims, bound to the same holy shrine, differ more 
obstinately as to the right road, or wrangle more 
inveterately upon the way, than did the redoubtable 
leaders, Martin and John ; and it is all but a mi- 
racle that they had not to go to the end of their 
pious journey alone. 

Calvin, in his egotistical spleen, insists mote 
than once, " that it the devil has some inBuesee 
with the Papists, he has quite fascinated the Lu- 
therans; and that he cannot imagine why they 
attack him more violently than every other person, 
unless it is that Satan, of whom they are the veriest 
tools, instigates them more against him, as the 
fiend sees his labours more useful to the well-being 
of the church than those of Luther/' 
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He, too. compliments himself on his forbear- 
ance, saying, " It is merely the worthlessness of 
the subject that has alone furnished me with all 
the abuse that I have given way to ; and I have 
suppressed muck more that was at my tongue's 
end;* 9 adding, in the genuine spirit of party-feel- 
ing, which never can be wrong, " After all, how- 
ever, I am iint snrry that tltese stupid fellows have 
felt my stings r* 

HENRY VIII. 



How common it is to hear, among a group of 
visitors at a gallery of royal portraits, several at 
once exclaim, smiling all the while, " There stands 
bluff Harry Tudor." 

One may venture to guess, that the straddling 
position of this great Fidei Defensor, with arm 
a-kimbo, and hat cocked on one side, was chosen 
by himself — standing, another Colossus, for his 
obsequious subjects to crawl between his legs. 

" What a stern old Turk he looks ! what shoul- 
ders !" say the gentlemen. 

•• What an old Blue-beard,'* exclaim the ladies. 
" He bad half-a-dozen wives, the wretch ! and cut 
off their heads! 9 ' 

This conversation has begotten many feuds 

amidst parties of pleasure, who have carried on the 

dispute from the palace to the park, from the park 

to the inn, from the inn to the home, which nave 

\ ended, alas ! with many a curtain lecture, from 

1 times beyond the memory of man. 

I Amidst the multitude of inexplicable characters 

i sketched by the pen of the historian, perhaps no 

one can be found compounded of greater inconsis- 

! tencies than this prince. 

; His portrait is thus drawn by Lord Bacon: — 
, " After the decease of that wise and fortunate 
king, Henry the Seventh, who died in the height of 
his prosperity, there followed (as useth to do when 
the sun setteth so extremely clear,) one of the 
fairest mornings of a kingdom that hath been 
known in this land or elsewhere, — a young king, 
about eighteen years of age, for stature, strength, 
and makinjg, and beauty, one of the goodliest per- 
sons of his time ; and though he were given to 
pleasure, yet he was likewise desirous of glory ; so 
that there was a passage open to his mind for 
glory, by virtue. 

" Neither was he unadorned by learning, though 
therein he came short of his brother Arthur. 



" He had never the least pique, difference, or 
jealousy with the king his father, which might give 
any alteration of court or council, upon the change, 
but all things passed in a still. 

" He was the first heir of the White and Red 
Rose, so that there was now no discontented parry 
left in the kingdom, but all men's hearts turned 
towards him ; and not only their hearts, but their 
eyes also, for he was the only son of the king- 
dom." 

With his noble mien, romantic spirit, and grace- 
ful accomplishments ; with coffers filled with im- 
mense treasures, and subject to no controul, it can- 
not excite surprise if he became extravagant and 
self-willed. What is squandered in waste is too 
often supplied again in injustice* 

There is an apologetical elegance in the observa- 
tion of Lord Herbert, touching the amours of the 
young sovereign : — " One of the liberties," says 
his Lordship, " which our king took at his spare 
time, was to love. For as recommendable parts 
concurred in his person, and they again were ex- 
alted in his high dignity and valour, so it must seem 
less strange, if amid the many faire ladles which 
lived in his court, he both gave and received temp- 
tation." 

Henry, a boundless libertine in his desires, vet 
strangely inconsistent, played the moralist in his 
addresses; he could only feel an ardent passion 
where he wished to wed, and wedded, as it should 
seem, only to hate or destroy those whom he had 
loved. 

The French king, his friend, Francis I. had a 
far-famed widow to dispose of, — Marie de Longue- 
ville. She was a beauty, and her King Henry had 
determined towed; but the potent sovereign was 
just too late : she had been affianced to the Scottish 
king. Francis was a man of honour, and would 
not break his faith for all the advantages of an alli- 
ance with this more powerful kin*. 

Henry, headlong in his determination upon ma- 
trimony, attempted to establish a market ot love on 
the French shore. " She (Marie de Longueville) 
has two beautiful and lu«ty sisters," quoth the 
uxorious monarch, impatient of celibacy, for he 
had been a moping widower for some months; 
" bring them and some more ladies to Calais, that 
I may chuse one of them for a wife." 

We are not told whether King Francis indulged 
his amorous humour, but certainly no bargain was 
struck ; for not lone after this, Master Hans Hol- 
bein was despatched with his painting-tools, to take 
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the likeness of Christiana, a Danish Princess, 
widow to the Duke of Milan, whom Charles the 
Fifth had recommended to the English king for a 
spouse. This spirited dame, however, feeling no 
inclination to sleep on his royal bosom, sarcastically 
excused herself, by signifying, " that having but 
one head, she begged to decline the honour — had she 
possessed two, one would have been much at his 



service. 



JOHN WILKES. 

Hogarth's talent for catching a likeness was 
most remarkable ; indeed, the study of his whole 
life was reading the human countenance ; hence, he 
could sketch a character with a few scratches of his 
pen. The portrait of Mr. Wilkes may be adduced 
as a memorable instance of this talent, which, un- 
fortunately for our esteemed artist, was too like, 
and too bitter a satire upon this " man of the 
people" to be forgiven by the witty champion of 
his party, namely, the much-dreaded Charles 
Churchill, who took up his Herculean club in de- 
fence of his friend, the member for Middlesex, and 
repaid the painter in kind, by a satirical drubbing, 
which, if it " broke no bones" went nigh to the 
breaking of his heart. 

In testimony of the faithfulness of this resem- 
blance of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Nichol relates, that he 
was informed by a copperplate printer, that nearly 
four thousand copies of the caricature were worked 
off on the first impression : the informant being 
kept up for two or three nights on the occasion, 
observed, he had reason to remember it 

But a still higher testimony of the excellence of 
the portrait, which was etched by Hogarth, from a 
slight pen and ink sketch, made, as it appears, 
when the patriot was sitting unconscious of the 
artist's observation, may be instanced in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Wilkes himself, which at the same 
time exhibits a striking trait of the playful ease of 
that gentleman, upon a subject that few men have 
philosophy enough to endure — reflections upon 
their personal deformity. 

Mr. Wilkes's observation was, long after the 
artist was gone to the grave,— " I think I am every 
day growing more like Hogarth's portrait of me." 

" Nearly thirty years after the publication of 
this print," says an intelligent friend, " I had 
occasion to enrol the indenture of a ward, appren- 
ticed to a worshipful liveryman of the painter 
stainers, and attended at the Chamberlain's Office 
at Guildhall. The clerk was executing the busi- 



ness, when in came Mr. Wilkes, and seated him- 
self in the chair of office. Never till then," said 
he, " had I felt the full force of Hogarth's power. 
1 could have sworn to the very letter of the resem- 
blance, though I had never seen the prototype 
before." 

MR. CIPRIANI. 



I. B. Cipriani, R. A. was a native of Italy : in 
the earlier part of his life he quitted his native soil, 
and after travelling through a considerable part of 
Europe, settled in London, where he lived and died 
at a house in Hedge-lane, near Charing-Cross. 

Previous to the arrival of Mr. Cipriani in Bri- 
tain, our artists were slovenly and incorrect in 
their representations of the human figure : and it 
must be confessed, tliat even Sir James Thomhill, 
who was the most perfect Historical painter we had 
before that period, was very insufficient in that 
province of the art : but this elegant Italian intro- 
duced a style of correctness in the extremities, 
which has tended gradually to improve our designs, 
and excite a spirit of ardent emulation ; he opened 
the door of enquiry after truth, in drawing more 
broadly than any man had done before hi in, in 
this country. It was, notwithstanding, the failing 
of Cipriani, that he made his figures more agree- 
ably to his own ideas of human beauty, than 
they really are. Though it must be admitted that 
we are all wonderfully knit, there are few among 
us who are unexceptionable in their proportions: 
and he carried his ideas of perfection so far, as to 
destroy that diversity of character in his historical 
compositions, which is constantly apparent in every 
country, where poverty and disease must neces- 
sarily violate that form in men and women, which 
was originally instituted by nature. It is from this 
want of truth, that his compositions fail in making 
that general impression upon the minds of ob- 
servers, which is, and has been, attained by men 
of lesser talent, with more accuracy of attention to 
the human visage. La Fage 9 who was bred a Sur- 
geon, would probably have disgusted us with his 
affected display of anatomy, had he painted, and 
not made drawings. Bonarotti 9 with all his ma- 
jesty of mind, was not unfeequently faulty on this 
head, he was too ostentatious of his knowledge of 
the muscles. . 

In the mechanical parts of the art, Mr. Cipriani 
was not successful, he associated his objects too in- 
artificially, and his colouring was more faulty than 
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his conception. It should be regretted, that he 
spent his time too much about trifles. The most 
remarkable of his performances, are the works in 
ckiaro obscuro, on the walls and ceilings of the 
Royal Academy, and his Rape of Orithyea. He 
was employed by the Government to repair the 
fine works of Rubens, at the Banquetting-house, 
Whitehall; for which he had three thousand 
guineas. His design for the academic diploma 
will be an honorable testimonial of his knowledge, 
so long as the frail memorial of a print can oppose 
the ruin of time. 

I shall not arrange Mr. Cipriani as a great genius, 
though he was a great master ; 'as his imagination 
was less powerful than his judgment ; and it should 
work as an high incentive to industry, in our 
modern students to know, that he was principally 
indebted for his envied reputation to his knowledge 
of the value of time. Every individual who wishes 
or expects to become eminent, must consider his 
timb as the most important part of his property, 
it is the channel, which under a proper navigation, 
leads smoothly to the port of honor ; it is a sort of 
universal patrimony, which is received by the crea- 
ture from Omnipotence, in a greater or lesser por- 
tion, and they alone are wise and happy, who uni- 
formly marshal it to the purposes of improvement 
and content. 



MR. STUBBS. 



George Stubbs, R.A. is the son of a repu- 
table surgeon, and was born at Liverpool, in Lan- 
cashire ; it is reported of him, that when a boy, he 
excelled exceedingly in anatomizing every order of 
animal, but more particularly the horse, to which 
subject he has since devoted himself with the highest 



P r evio us to the professional emanations of this 
gentleman, we were so barbarized as to regard with 
pleasure the works of Seymour / thereby giving to 
what was bad, a sanction only due to merit I do 
not believe an incapable painter would have any en- 
couragement to maintain his pursuit, if the common 
p erc epti on of mankind were not so disastrously im- 
perfect; the administration of the senses is ex- 
pected to produce delight, and if that felicity can 
be received through a false medium, the vulgar are 
contented to be thus deceived, as they are never 
solicitous to appeal to the understanding, to analyse 
or justify their gross habitudes in thought and 
deed. 



Perhaps it is not urging too much to aver, that 
Mr. Stubbs has done his nation honor, inasmuch 
as he has become, by his genius and his researches, 
the example of Europe, in his particular depart- 
ment. No painter, whose works are now extant, 
had so complete a knowledge of the anatomy of the 
horse, and the models of horses, in such parts of 
the antique works as I have seen, are far from 
being rigorously true; Le Brun, Rubens, Cuyp, 
Wouvermans and Redinger, had each a strong idea 
of the appearance of a horse, yet none of them 
were accurately acquainted with their organization ! 
I have heard some persons assert, that Mr. Gilpin 
was equal to Mr. Stubbs in this arduous study ; 
but that is not the fact : Mr. Gilpin may have 
more genius than Mr. Stubbs, but he is certainly 
less studied in the proportions of that noble ani- 
mal. 



MISCELLANEA. 



ANCIENT lines upon the immorality of 

DANCING. 

What el* it dauncing, but even a nursery, 

Or eU a bay te to purchase and mayntayne, 

In yonge heartes the vile sinne of ribawdry, 

Them fettring therein, as io a deadly chayne. 

And to say truth, in words cleare and playne, 

Generous people have all their whole pleasaimce, 

Their vice to norishe by this unthrifty daunce. 
• ••••• 

Than it in the earth no game is more damnable : 

It semeth no peace, but battayle openly ; 

They that it use of niindes seme unstable. 

As man folk running with clamour, shout and cry, 

What place is Toide of this furious folly t 

None, so that I doubt within a while 

These fooles the holy church shall defile. 

Of people what sort or order may we find, 

Riche or poore, hye or lowe of name, 

But by their foolishness and wantou nainde, 

Of eche sorte some are geven unto the same. 

The priestes and clerkes to daunce have no shame ; 

The Irere or monke in his frocke and oowle, 

Must daunce in his doctor, leping to play the foole. 

To it comes children, maydes, and wives, 

And Catering yonjre men to see to haue their pray, 

The hande in bands great falsbode oft contrives, 

The old quean also this madness will assay ; 

And the olde dotarde, though be soantly may, 

For age and lamenes styrre foote or hande, 

Tet playetb he the foole with other in the bande. 

Then leape they about, as folke past their minde, 

With madnes amased renning in compace, 

He most is commended that can most lewdene* finde, 



: and Fletcher, Antonio, a humorous old man, 
ves a wound, which he will not suffer to be 
ed, but upon condition that the song of John 
' be sung the while. 

As it fell on a holiday, 

And upon a holy tide a ; 
John Dory brought bim an ambling nag, 

To Paris for to ride a. 

And when John Dory to Pari* was come, 

A linle before the gate a ; 
John Dory whs fitted the porter was willed. 

To let bim in thereat a. 

The first man that John Dory did meet, 

Was good Kin* John of France a ; 
John Dory con'd well of bis courtesie, 

But fell downe in a trance a. 

A pardon, a pardon, my lie*e and my king, 

For my merie men and for me a ; 
And all the churles in merie England, 

I'll bring them all bound to thee a. 

Sir Nirbol was then a Cornish man, 

A little beside Bohyde a ; 
And he mannM forth a good blacke barke, 

With fiftie good oares on a side a. 

Run up my boy unto the maine top, 

And looke what thou canst spy a ; 
Who, no ; a goodly ship I do see, 

I trow It be John Dory a. 

They hoist their sailes both top and top, 

The mizen and all was tride a ; 
An i euery man stood to his lot, 

Whatever should betide a. 

The rorinr canons then were plide, 
And dub-a-duh went the dm mm* n • 
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A pleasant kind of tale, but for one item of the 
veracity of which I will not vouch, is given in the 
Athenian Oracle, by way of accounting: for the fre- 

rkt use and continuance of taking it. — " When 
Christians first discovered America, the devil 
was afraid of losing his hold of the people 
there, by the appearance of Christianity. He is 
reported to have told some Indians of his ac- 
quaintance, that he had found a way to be re- 
venged upon the Christians for beating up his 
quarters, for he would teach them to take tobacco, 
to which, when they had once tasted it, they 
should become perpetual slaves/' 

Ale-houses are at present licensed to deal in 
tobacco ; but it was not so from the beginning ; for 
so great an incentive was it thought to drunken- 
ness, that it was strictly forbidden to be taken in 
ale-houses, in the time of James the First 

There is a curious collection of proclamations, 
prints, &c. in the archives of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. In Vol. 8, lettered on the 
back, " Miscel. K. James I." is an ale-house 
license granted by six Kentish justices of the peace, 
at the bottom of which the following item occurs, 
among other directions to the inu-holder : — 

" Item— You shall not utter, nor willingly suf- 
fer to be utter'd, drunke, or taken, any tobacco 
within your house, Celler or other Place thereunto 
belonging." 

The following ironical encomium on, and serious 
invective against, tobacco, occurs in Burton's Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, 4to. Oxford, 1621, page 452. 
M Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excellent Tobacco, 
which goes farre beyond all their panaceas, potable 
gold, and Philosopher's stones, a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. A good Vomit, I confesse, a ver- 
tnous Herbe, if it be well qualified, opportunely 
taken, and medicinally used, but as it is commonly 
used by most men, which take it as Tinkers do Ale, 
'tis a plague, amischiefe, a violent purger of goods, 
lands, health, hellish, devilish and damned Tobacco, 
the mine and overthrow of Body and Soule." 

In the Apothegms of King James, &c. 12mo. 
Lood. 1608, p. 4. I read as follows: — " His Ma- 
jesty ptofesseo, that were he to invite the Devil to 
a dinner, he should have these three dishes : 1. a 
Pig; 2. a Poll of Ling and Mustard ; and 3. a Pipe 
of Tobacco for digesture." 

The following quaint Thought is found in an old 
Collection of Epigrams : 



" All dainty amis 1 do deft>, 
Which feed men fet as Swine : 



He it a frugal Man indeed. 
That on a leaf can dine* 

He need* no Napkin for hit hands, 
Hit fingers' endt to wipe, 
That keeps his Kitchen in a Box, 
And roast -Meat in a Pipe." 

In the Hymnus Tabaci by Raphael Thorius, 
made English by Peter Hausted, Master of Arts, 
Camb. 8vo. Lond. 165 1 , we meet with the Strongest 
Invective against Tobacco : — 

" Let it be dnmn'd to Hell, and call'd from thence, 
PruMtrpioe's Wine, the Furies frankincense, 
Tim Devil't addle Eggs, or else to these , 

A sacrifice urrim Pluto to appease, 
A deadly Weed, which itt beginning had 
From the foam Cerberus, wheu the Cur was mad." 

Our British Solomon, James the First, who was 
a great opponent of the devil, and even wrote a 
book against witchcraft, made a formidable one 
also upon this " Invention of Satan," in a learned 
performance which he called a " Counterblaste to 
Tobacco." It is printed in the edition of his 
works by Barker and Bill, London, 1616. 

He concludes this bitter blast of his, his sulphu- 
reous invective against this transmarine weed, with 
the following peroration : — " Have you not reason 
then to be ashamed, and to forbear this filthy no- 
velty, so basely grounded, so foolishly received, 
and so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof! 
In your abuse thereof sinning against God, harm- 
ing yourselves, both in person and goods, and tak- 
ing also thereby (look to it, ye that take snuff in 
profusion !) the marks and notes of vanity upon 
you ; by the custom thereof making yourself to be 
wondered at by all foreign civil nations, and by all 
strangers that come among you, to be scorned and con- 
temned: a Custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
Nose, harmful to the Brain, dangerous to the Lungs, 
and in the black stinking Fume thereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian Smoke of the Pit 
that is bottomless." 

If even this small specimen of our learned Mo- 
narch's oratory, which seems well adapted to the 
understanding of old women, does not prevail 
upon them all to break in pieces their tobacco pipes 
and forego smoking, it will perhaps be impossible 
to say What can. 

The subject, as his Majesty well observes, is 
Smoke, and no doubt many of his readers will 
think the arguments of our royal author no more 
than the fumes of an idle brain, and it may be 
added too, of an empty head ! 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

No. IV. 



Hitherto in offering our opinions upon the 
practice of water-colour painting, we have confined 
ourselves to the landscape department, not with a 
view of prescribing particular limits to its powers, 
but because that branch of pictorial study has en- 
gaged the greatest number of amateurs as well as 
professors, and probably will continue so to do 
from a variety of circumstances, which shall be 
adverted to hereafter. 

Were we to neglect to mention Mr. Richard 
Westall, whose historical and poetical compositions 
displayed so elegant a taste in the grouping of the 
human figure, whilst a young man, and the con- 
temporary of Turner and Girtin, we should do great 
injustice to his merits. We have always preserved 
a recollection of what is due to this gentleman, as 
ooe of the founders of the British school of water- 
colour pafnting, for at the same time that these two 
distinguished artists were exhibiting to the world of 
taste, the capacities of the materials, as applied to 
l andsca pe and topographical scenery, the other was 
no less zealously employed in trying how far they 
would enable him to emulate the combinations of 
colouring, light, shadow and brilliancy of effect, 
in what is considered to be a higher department, 
which, until his experiments proved the contrary, 
seemed unattainable by any process, but in colours 
prepared with oil. The force, clearness and power- 
ful contrasts, which this artist united in certain 
paintings in water-colours, and which were exhi- 
bited on the walls of the Royal Academy, at the 
same time with the admired works of Turner and 
Girtin, excited no less admiration with all judges 
of art. Indeed, so favourably have we been im- 
pressed with the powers of his pencil, that at times 
we have wished he had attempted an historical sub- 
ject, with the figures at least two feet in height, as 
a companion to some celebrated painting selected 
from the old masters. We should not have trem- 
bled for the consequences, though the experiment 
proposed had emulated the brilliancy, contrast, rich- 
ness and effect of one of the best examples of the 
fafian, Venetian, or the Flemish school. The pro- 
with which some former works of Mr. Westall 



were pregnant, warranted the expectation of much 
more, we regret to say, than his subsequent per- 
formances have realized. In the high historical 
style of art, we still are satisfied that magnificent 
pictures may be wrought in water-colours, and we 
should hail the event with delight, if it pleased the 
noble and enlightened directors of the British Insti- 
tution to offer a prize for an historical picture, of 
the largest dimensions that could be covered with 
one sheet of glass, to be painted in water-colours. 
The sum, we should venture to propose, should be 
a thousand guineas — not for the test, however, 
unless it were a picture worthy of so munificent a 
reward. 

Aware, however, of the construction which the 
above reflection might admit, to the prejudice of the 
professional talents of Mr. Westall, we are desirous 
of qualifying the expression by observing, that we 
have understood the exertions of his genius were di- 
verted from the high and independent pursuits which 
he first proposed to himself. The benevolence of 
his heart, yielding to the claims of family affection, 
urged him in the midst of hi3 career, to labour 
for profit, when, but for this generous feeling, 
he being a single man, he might have studied for 
fame. 

We remember some compositions of Mr. West- 
alls, particularly of Sapp/io with her lyre, sur- 
rounded by the Muses, and Hesiod reciting his 
verses, the companion subject — which were de- 
signed with so much grace, and executed with such 
beautiful and masterly execution, — which indeed 
displayed such powers in a new style of art, as to 
raise an almost boundless expectation in the minds 
of his admirers, as to the merits of his future 
works. 

We are confident that what has been yet done in 
this higher department of design, falls very short of 
what might reasonably be expected, if due encou- 
ragement were offered to excite the energies of the 
rising school. The vast range embraced by the 
capacities of water-colours, according to their own 
scale — the comparative ease of the executive means, 
as opposed to the difficulties of painting in oil, 
and otner advantages peculiar to working in water- 
colours, afford facilities in composition, denied to 
any other process. Hence, could we discover an 
artist who could draw and design with the correct, 
ness and elegance of Raffaelle, and who could 
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very building which you have appropriately chosen 
as the designation for a journal of the avowed cha- 
racter of your publication. I am of opinion that 
the malignant spirit which moved its author to this 
attack upon the fair fame of Sir William Chambers, 
will appear so obvious to your readers, that the 
publication of the article will serve in some mea- 
sure to illustrate the justice of your strictures. It 
is true tiiat this architect was not a native of Eng- 
land ; but he was adopted here, patronized by our 
late venerated sovereign, an acknowledged judge 
of arehi lecture, and was employed by the go- 
vernment. The spirit and intention of the satire 
is too manifest to be mistaken, being no less than 
to expose to universal derision the bad taste of 
the king, the government, and the country, who 
could endure to behold this structure raised on the 
ruins of old Somerset House. I venture to think, 
that this may be offered as a characteristic example 
of the gusto of the modem school of criticism. It 
is from the pen of Anthony Pasqnin, and was pub- 
lished in a pamphlet about thirty years ago, whilst 
the architect was yet living. The specious intro- 
duction of terms of art, and cant of illustrious 
names, with which it is interlarded, however igno- 
rant of the noble science the author was known to 
be, had nevertheless a mischievous influence upon 
™w;,. ™ut™ . ™a B ,«r. m .k; b a™ the ■>«.. 
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ed. These superb bits appear among the 
parts of the pile, like elegant individuals 
mug company.* 

rhis surprising, stupendous, and extraordinary 
of stones, was called into order by the magic 
»f that pine-apple of knighthood, Sir William 
ben, at the command of the great and sapient 
il of this realm, in 1774. It occupies a space 
feet in depth, and 800 in width, and is 
ther a most astonishing assemblage of contra- 
y objects. The entrance or Atrium is so un- 
priate, that it looks like the narrow mouth of 
my, through which we grope our passage to 
ist stomach of national ruin. The arcade is 
ired from the Strada delta dora Grossa at 

■ 

U the termination of the vestibule is a large 
e statue of the King, who seems placed there 

other purpose but to take cognizance of the 
and entrances of the clerks and watchmen, as 
kept a day-book to check their time. Beneath 
ote of the sovereign is a putredinous pool of 
int rain-water. I presume this was meant by 
jestuary and accommodating architect, as em- 
ttic of the swinish democracy of the realm. 
e no doubt but the effluvium from the green 

1 is more pestilential than that imputed by 
I to the lake Averoo, which is reported to 
lulkd all the birds that flew over it ; but as 
n none visit this vicinity but birds of prey, 
irtoous part of society are not much inclined 
nmiserate their delirium or their woe ! The 
* of this monument offends my vision. It 
le requisite for a prime minister to be bronzed, 
iOt a monarch. There is another unfortunate 
on to royalty : the entablatures of this vesti- 
are covered with cyphers, emblematic and 
taining to the King, Queen, and Prince of 
i. Surely no true subject can approve of an- 
g the characters of cyphers to such august 
oages ! If there is any novelty or genius evi- 
n this sportiveness of fancy, it is so thoroughly 
ilican and indecent, that it should imme- 
y be effaced. 

From what source of information, (as nature is 
*ly out of the question,) the gentle knight has 
l his Caryatides, I know not They are 
ally speaking piscatory monsters, more terrific 
tngenial than any Horace deprecated, or that 
entered into the perturbed imagination of 
ing youth. The males have long flowing hair, 
urge crabs and lobsters creeping through 



their ragged locks. This is a very delightful 
thought, and perfectly original, as it conveys a 
lively idea of marine pediculi. The ladies have a 
peculiar sort of head-dress, made up of dead 
salmon, lampreys, sea-weed, and other aquatic 
rarities, like so many distracted mermaids. Some 
of the masks are so peculiarly conciliatory and 
smiling, that I think Earl Camden should have 
borrowed one on his recent embassy to Ireland. 
This measure could not be reasonably resisted, as 
they might all be removed without any injury to 
the basement 

" That part of this inconsistent lapidific accu- 
mulation wnich is appropriated to the polite arts, 
is admitted to be unexceptionable. The principal 
room, dedicated to the purposes of lectureship and 
the annual exhibition, cannot be approached but 
by a spiral stair-case as high as Jacob's ladder ; 
which, (luckily for the lecturer and the exhibitors,) 
turns the heads of the visitors before they can either 
hear or examine. In Sir Joshua Reynolds's presi- 
dency, the floor gave way, and sunk many inches, 
when Burke and a few more of the illuminati were 
eagerly listening to a theme they could not com- 
prehend. The company shrieked, Burke prayed, 
and the Gods suspended the mischief. It is piteous 
that all these disasters had not occurred more 
recently, as then the erratic Swede might have im- 
puted them to a partial shock from Brothers' pre- 
dicted earthquake, and thus have covered his ho- 
nour by coming in for a slice of the alarming pro- 
phecy ! 

" The names of the sculptors who were employed 
in the decoration of the exterior, are Carlini, Wil- 
ton, Geracci, Nollekens, and Bacon. I have chro- 
nicled them as sculptors, not statuaries, as neither 
appear to have cut a figure in this business. 

"On the top of the corps de logis, or central 
part of this heterogeneous association of stones, we 
see a dirty black lump, which he calls a dome, and 
which is apparently stolen from the worst embel- 
lishments of that worst of architects, Sir John Van- 
brugh. It furnishes me with no other idea but 
an inverted punch-bowl, and peradventure might 
be intended by Sir William as a durable symbol of 
sobriety, to operate on the senses of the clerks, to 
keep them from tippling in the hours of duty. 

" It appears to me, from consequences, that any 
thing can make an architect as well as a taylorf 
yet a cock-sparrow in his nest would beat them all, if 
security is eminently essential to the continuance 
of the structure. This splendid Knight of Poland, 



original design ot Sir IVtUwm Chambers, who 
uredly built them in imitation of some classic 
l-hofa ! In these damp, black, and comfortless 
esses, the clerks of the nation grope about like 
les, immersed in Tartarean gloom, and stamp, 
n, examine, indite, doze, and swear, as uncon- 
ous of the revolving sun as so many miserable 
nons of romance, condemned to toil for ages in 
: centre. Methinks I hear the genius of the Isle 
Portland mourn for this misapplication and pros- 
it ion of its entrails! 

u The key-stones of the arches are wonderfully 
ved in alto-relievo, with colossal masks of the 
ean, and the rivers of Britain, among which the 
ames looks peculiarly sulky, as not having for- 

or forgave the irruptions made upon his "filthy 
nains by this saucy edifice. There was a tablet 
h the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen in 
rs, upon the same occasion, but this was 
itted. 

" Some of the ornaments are so obtrusive, that 
s recommended to obliterate the ocean, and send 
billingswans to the Maids of Honour : the Lares 
Buckingham House ; the cornucopias to the 
)r, and all the fish to Billingsgate. 
" In each corner of the quadrangular court is 
********so happily and wonderfully 
urived, as to form a charming coup d'oeil for the 
iale tenants of the establishment, * * * * * 
iat a glorious contrivance for the communication 

l/IOQA on/1 +l»/% J!.-.i.L _/* 1 ' N T. 
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noble pavilion, such is the refined taste of the age of 
George the Third — glorious sera ! and yet we have 
the audacity, during the commission of such absur- 
dities, to prate of the Goths and Vandals with an 
unblushing scorn. 

" But it may be ungenerous to form a judgment 
of what architecture is by what it was, I shall forbear 
to enlarge upon the beauties of Vitruvius, Mustius, 
Braneleschi, or the ascribed graces of the Tuscan 
school. This is a wonderful kingdom, and perhaps 
the building should be wonderful to sauare with 
the genius of the land. The Gotit ae Nations 
varies even more than the clime ; hence arises an 
apology for the seeming errors of our architectural 
professors. The sleek and corpulent haberdasher 
regards his Gazebo as much as Cicero did his Tus- 
culum, or Pliny, his Laurentum ; then who 
should wrangle upon the point of right in either do- 
minion, when all the parties are equally happy ? I 
will venture to declare that CaUimachus or PaUadio 
never made a hundredth part so much by their 
practice as Mr. Holland: and as nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in a thousand will be more profound 
in their obedience, and more sincere in their 
habits of respect, to the man of gold than the man 
of sublime merit, it naturally follows that he is the 
more reputable character who commands the most 
homage. The acquisition of knowledge is both 
troublesome and unproductive; and where is the 
many with a sound mind, who would willingly 
embrace so much anxiety, when the events of each 
hour prove, that he is most successful who is most 
ignorant, and that he is most honoured who is 
most successful ? " 

We shall offer a few comments upon this attack 
on the architect of Somerset House, and add our 
opinion on the professional talent of this ingenious 
, in our next Number. 



• Nothing can exceed the Igndrance or the falsehood of 
this presumptuous assertion, as will be made apparent in 
next Number. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



This wonderful genius possessed in a peculiar 
Banner that enthusiasm for his art, without which 
nothing great can ever be produced. He said that 
painting should be practised only by gentlemen, and 
would not receive as pupils any young persons who 



were not either nobly born, or had been liberally 
educated. 

Michael Angelo was a painter, a statuary, and an 
architect, and in each of these arts aimed always 
at the grand and the sublime. He had a design of 
executing a colossal statue of Neptune in the mar- 
ble (juarries of Massa Carara, that should front the 
Mediterranean Sea, and be seen from the vessels 
that were passing at a great distance. 

Dante was the favourite poet of Michael Angelo, 
and he appears to have transfused into his works, 
many of his magnificent and sublime images. 
Angelo himself wrote verses very well. When 
some person put the following lines upon his cele- 
brated figure of Night reclining upon the tomb of 
one of the family of Medicis, in the chapel at 
Florence, that bears the name of that illustrious 
family — 

" La notte cbe to vedi in se dolci atti, 
Dormir, fu da un Angelo scolpiU 
In questo sasso, et ben cbe dorme, ha vita 
Desta la si nol credi et parleratti." 

Night's marble figure, stranger, which yon see 
Recline with so much grace and majesty, 
No mortal's feeble art will deign to own 
But boasts an Angel's hand divine alone : 
Death's awful semblance though she counterfeits, 
Her pulse still quivers, and her heart still beats. 
Doubts thou this, stranger ? Then with accents meek, 
Accost the sleeping fair, and straight she'll speak . 

Michael Angelo the next evening replied in the 
following lines : — 

" Grato mi e* il sonno, et piu l'esser di sasso, 
Afentre ch' il danno, et la vergogna dura, 
Non veder, non sentir m'e* grand venture, 
Pero non mi destar Deh ! parla basso !" 

To me how pleasant is this death-like sleep, 
And dull cold marble's senseless state to keep, 
Whilst civil broils my native land confound, 
And Rapine, Fury, Murder, staik around, 
How grateful not to see these horrid woes ! 
Hush, stranger, leave me to my lov'd repose. 

Michael was in love with the celebrated Marchi- 
oness of Pescara, yet he never suffered his plea- 
sures to interfere materially with his more serious 
pursuits. He was one day pressed to marriage by a 
friend of his, who, amongst other topics, told him 
that he might then have children, to whom he 
might leave his great works in art. "I have 
already," replied he, " a wife that harasses me, 
that is, my art, and my works are my children." 

Michael Angelo said one day to his biographer 
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The marble, besides, gives more trouble, (than 
clay or wood, and such sort of tender matters, and 
! easy to work,) because of its mass, that 
hs several pounds, and the point of the tool, 
must be sharpened incessantly at the forge. 
Also the artifice and the dexterity there is in know- 
ing the grain of the marble, and in what direction it 
should be taken. In this respect I have seen this 
divine old man, at the age of sixty, chip off more 
scales from a hard piece of marble, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, than three young 
stone-cutters could do in three or four hours; a 
thing impossible to be conceived unless by one 
who had seen it. He worked with so much fury 
and impetuosity, that 1 really thought he would 
have broken the block of marble to pieces, knocking 
off at one stroke great pieces of marble of three or 
four fingers thick, go near the points tliat he had 
fixed, thai if he had passed ever so little over them, 
he would have been in danger of ruining his work, 
because that cannot be replaced in stone as it may 
in stucco and in clay." 

The objection that some persons have made to 
Michael Angelo's anxiety to do better than well in his 
art, seem to have nearly the same weight as those 
which a casuist might make to the aspirations of a 
virtuous man after a greater degree of virtue. A 
^reat artist, no more than a man of great virtue, is 
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great man exhibited three crowns in one shield, 
with Una inscription : — 

" Tergetninis se toilet honoribos." 

Threefold in honour as in art. 

In one of the pictures that decorated the chapel, 
in which the funeral obseouies of Michael Angelo 
were performed, a group of young artists was seen, 
who appeared to consecrate the first fruits of their 
studies to the genius of this great man, with this 
inscription: — 

* Tn pater ec rerun inventor tu patria nobis, 
Supeditat, praoepia tues rex indyte cbartis." 

Parent and monarch of thy art, 
To us thy precept still impart ; 
Still to thy sons instructions giro, 
Still in their works thy genius life. 

The late President of the Royal Academy carried 
his veneration for this great man so far, that he 
osed to seal his letters with his head ; and in the 
picture which he painted of himself, for the Royal 
Academy, has represented himself standing near a 
boat of Michael Angelo. 

So impressed was Sir Joshua Reynolds with the 
transcendent powers of Michael Angelo, that in the 
bat speech which, unfortunately for the lovers of 
art, he delivered as President of the Royal Academy, 
he thus concludes : — " Gentlemen, I reflect not 
without vanity, that these discourses bear testimony 
of my admiration of this truly divine man ; and I 
shonsd desire that the last words which 1 should 
prono un ce in this Academy, and from this place, 
might be the name of Michael Angelo, Michael 
Angelo!" 

One of die great ornaments of the present Eng- 
lish School of Fainting, who has studied the works 
of this sublime artist with the greatest attention, 
and who has imitated them with the greatest suc- 
cess, favours the Compiler of these columns with 
die following character of his master and his mo- 
del (It seems almost unnecessary upon this occa- 
sion to add the name of Mr. Fuseli.) 

" Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, 
and breadth of manner, are die elements of Michael 
Angelo's style. By these principles he selected or 
rejected the objects of imitation. As painter — as 
sculptor— as architect — he attempted, and above 
any other man succeeded, to unite magnificence of 
sins, and endless variety of subordinate parts, with 
the utmost simplicity and breadth. His line is 
u niform ly grand* Character and beauty were ad- 



mitted only as far as they could be made subser- 
vient to grandeur. The child — the female — mean- 
ness—deformity, were by him indiscriminately 
stamped with grandeur. A beggar rose from his 
hand the patriarch of poverty ; the hump of his 
dwarf is impressed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation ; his infants teem with the 
man ; his men are a race of giants. This is the 
' terribil via' hinted at by Agostino Caracci, but 
perhaps as little understood by him as Vasari his 
blind adorer. To give the appearance of perfect 
ease to the most perplexing difficulty, was tne ex- 
clusive power of M. Angelo. He has embodied 
sentiment in the monuments of St Lorenzo, and 
in the Chapel of Sixtus traced the characteristic 
line of every passion that sways the human race, 
without descending to individual features — the face 
of Biagio Cesena only excepted. The fabric of 
St. Peter, scattered into an infinity of jarring parts 
by Bramante and his followers, he concentrated, 
suspended the cupola, and to the most complex gave 
the air of the most simple of all edifices. Though as 
a sculptor he expressed the character of flesh more 
perfectly than all that went before or came after him, 
yet he never submitted to copy an individual: 
whilst in painting he contented: himself with a 
negative colour, and as the painter of mankind 
rejected all meretricious ornament. Such was 
Michael Angelo as an artist. Sometimes, he no 
doubt deviated from his principles, but it has been 
his fate to have had beauties and faults ascribed to 
him, which belonged only to his servile copyists or 
unskilful imitators." 

Michael Angelo lived to a very great, yet very 
healthy old age. In the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the Senator Buonarotti caused the vault to be 
opened at Florence in which his body was depo- 
sited ; it was found perfect, and the dress of green 
velvet, and even the cap and slippers in which he 
was buried, were entire. He appeared to have been 
a small well-set man, with a countenance of great 
severity. 



THE MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK. 
No. IV. 



That grave and solemn style of music which 
has so long prevailed in our parish churches, 
wherein the whole congregation may join, origin- 
ated in Saxony, and was soon after the Reforma- 
tion adopted in England. 
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with the affairs of this world ; it is not for the law, 
neither are singers full of cares, but merry, — they 
drive away sorrow and care with singing.' Luther 
once bad a bad harper plav such a lesson as David 
played. ' I am persuaded,' said he, ' if David 
now arose from the dead, so would he much admire 
how this art of musick is come to so great and ex- 
cellent height; she never came higher than she 
now is. How is it,' said Luther, ' that in carnal 
things we have so many fine poems, but in spiri- 
tual matters we have such cold and rotten things ?' 
and then he recited some German songs. ' 1 hold 
this to he the cause, as St. Paul saith, •' I see ano- 
ther law resisting in my members;" these songs,' 
added he, ' do not run in such sort as that of Vila 
liejnn Marilvr,' which he much commended, and 
said, that ' in the time of Gregory, that and the 
like were composed, and were not before his lime. 
They were,* said he, ' fine ministers and school- 
masters lliat made such verses and poems as tiiose 
1 spake of, and afterwards also preserved them. 
Marie, the loving mother of God, hath more and 
fairer songs presented unto her by the Papists, than 
her childe Jesus ; they are used in the Advent to 
sing a fair sequence, Millilur od I'irgmem, &c 
St. Mary was more celebrated in grammar, music, 
and rhetoric than her childe Jesus. Whoso con- 

t-mnolll l»MJ(* n= M cpd.irPH (In witti .Ko m ' 
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** HOW TO' PROCURE AN ORGANIST. 

'* The certain way 1 will propose shall be this : 
viz. first, I will suppose you have a parish dark, 
and such an one as is able to set and lead a Psalm, 
although it be never so indifferently. 

" Now this being granted, I may say that I will, 
or any music master will, or many more inferiours, 
as virginal players, or many organ makers, or the 
like ; I say, any of those will teach such a parish 
clark how to pulse or strike most of our common 
Psalm tunes usually sung in our churches, for a 
trifle; viz. 20, 30, or 40 shillings, and so well 
that he need never bestow more cost to perform that 
duty sufficiently during his life. 

" This, I believe, no judicious person in the art 
will doubt of. And then when this clark is thus 
well accomplished, he will be so doated upon by 
all the pretty ingenious children and young men in 
the parish, that scarcely any of them but will be 
begging now and then a shilling or two of their 
parents, to give the clark, that he may teach them 
to pulse a psalm-tune ; the which any such child 
or youth win be able to do in a week or fortnight's 
time very well. 

" And then again, each youth will be as ambi- 
tious to pulse that Psalm tune in publick to the 
congregation ; and no doubt but shall do it suffi- 
ciently well. And thus by little and little, the 
parish in a short time will swarm or abound with 
organists, and sufficient enough for that service. 

•* For you must know, and I intreate you to be- 
lieve me, that seriously it is one pf the most easie 
pieces of performances in all instrumental musick, 
to pulse one of our Psalm tunes truly and well, 
after m very little shewing upon an organ. 

" The clark likewise will quickly get in his 
money by this means ; and I suppose no parent 
will grutch it him, but rather rejoyce in it 

•* Thus may you perceive how very easily and 
certainly these two great difficulties may be over- 
come, and with nothing so much as a willing 
mind. Therefore, be but willingly resolved, and 
the work will soon be done. 

" And now again, methinks, I see some of you 
tossing up your caps, and crying aloud, ' We will 
have an organ, and an organist, too ; for 'tis but 
laying out a little dirty money, and how can we lay 
k out better than in that service we offer up unto 
God ? And who should we bestow it upon, if not 
tjpon him and his service.' 

" This is very right, and an absolute good re- 
solve ; persist in it, and you will do well, and 



doubtless will find much content and satisfaction in 
your so doing. 

" For there lies linked to this an unknown and 
unapprehended great good benefit, which will re- 
dound certainly to all or most young children, who 
by this means would in their minorities be so 
sweetly tinctured or seasoned, as I may say ; or 
brought into a kind of familiarity or acquaintance 
with the harmless innocent delights of such pure 
and undefilable practices, as that it would be a 
great means to win them to the love of virtue, and to 
disdain, contemn, and slight those common, gross, 
ill-practices which most children are incident to fall 
into in their ordinary and accustomed pursuits." 

The writer, with all his zeal for parish organs, 
was aware that there were numberless congrega- 
tions, whose united means could not procure so 
expensive an instrument ; he therefore drew up a 
plan for the improvement of their children, in the 
art of psalm-singing, which perhaps led to the cus- 
tom ot teaching the charity children of the parish 
schools, to unite their youthful voices in singing 
the praises and glory of their Maker. 

" Wheresoever you send your children to the 
grammar-school, indent so with the master, that 
your children shall be taught one hour every day to 
sing, or one half day in every week at least ; either 
by. himself, or by some musick-master whom he 
should procure, and no doubt but if you would pay 
for it the business may be effected. 

" For there are divers who are able to teach to 
sing, and many more would quickly be, if such a 
general course were determined upon throughout 
the nation. 

" There would scarcely be a schoolmaster but 
would or might be easily able himself to do the 
business once in a quarter or half a-year ; and in 
a short time every senior boy in the school will be 
able to do it sufficiently well. 

" And this is the most certain, easie, and sub- 
stantial way that can possibly be advised unto. 

" And thus, as before I told, how that your 
organists would grow up amongst you as your corn 
grew in the fields ; so now, if such a course as this 
would be taken, will your quiresters increase 
even into swarms like your bees in your ear- 
dens ; by which means the next generation will be 
plentifully able to follow St Paul's counsel, namely, 
to teach and admonish one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, and so sing with a grace 
in their hearts and voices unto the Lord, and to 
the setting forth of his glorious praise." 
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; regulation, published by the 
rliament, we may perhaps trace 
ustom of the clerks prompting 
line byline, in the singing of 
; practice, now become almost 
churches remote from London, 
are reluctantly admitted, is not 
certain sectarians, at their reli- 
bstiluting, however, hymns for 

turgy had been declared by an 
n the House of Lords, Jan. 4, 
mi ritual,' says Sir John Haw- 
y published by the Assembly of 
lsler, lo whom the Parliament 
concerning religion, established 
ne worship, in which nn music 
sal in -singing, for which the fol- 
njoined : — 

ty of Christians to praise God 
ig of Psalms together in the 
Iso privately in the family. In 
the voice is to be audibly and 
it the chief care must be to sing 
■ and with grace in the heart, 
to the Lord. That the whole 
join therein, every one that can 



nation. And indeed their endeavours had been so 
effectual, that when the heads of the church set 
about re-establishing the cathedral service, it was 
equally difficult to find instruments, performers, 
books and singers, able to do the requisite duty. 
For or^an builders, organ players, and choirwn 
having been obliged to seek new means of exist- 
ence; the former became common carpenters and 
joiners ; and the latter, who did not enter in the 
King's army, privately taught the lute, virginal, 
or such miserable psalmody as was publicly 
allowed. 



tlOCARTI!. 



About the year 1750, an idea was suggested by 
Hogarth to his friends, that the profession of por- 
trait-painting might be considerably benefited if 
less time was required of the sitter, whose morning 
hours might, in many instances, be of so much 
value, as to render it inconvenient to allot so many 
of (hem to such purposes ; he. therefore, proposed 
to paint a portrait in four sittings, allowing only a 
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paper, and whenever I differed from him, I have 
(bond reason to take shame to myself." 

Miss Welch further observes, that when Mr. 
Hogarth advertised the sale of his pictures without 
reserve, her father, apprehensive of the event, men- 
tioned his intention of bidding for them on his own 
account, as he knew Mr. Hogarth would not permit 
a fictitious bidding. To this Mr. Hogarth strenu- 
ously objected, and with great earnestness entreated 
him not to attempt it ; " For," said he, " you are 
known to be my friend ; I have promised to sell 
my pictures without reserve, and your bidding will 
ruin my reputation with the public, as it will be 
supposed I nave broke my word, and that the pic- 
tures were bought in." 

This and various other instances of the delicacy 
of Mr. Hogarth's feelings, induced Mr. Welch to 
dissuade him from publishing his satirical print 
against Messrs. Wilkes and Churchill. Mr. Welch 
observing to his friend, " That the mind that had 
been accustomed for a length of years to receive 
only merited and uniform applause, would be ill 
calculated to bear a reverse from the bitter sarcasms 
of adversaries, whose wit and genius would enable 
them to retort with severity such an attack." It 
would have been well for the artist, perhaps, if he 
had taken the advice of his friend. 



SIMON LORD LOVAT, 
BEHEADED ON TOWER-HILL. 

Drawn from the Life, and Etched in Aquafortis, 
By William Hogarth. 

Hogarth said himself, that Lord Lovat's portrait 
was taken (at the White Hart at St Alban's) in the 
attitude of relating on his fingers the number of the 
rebel forces.—" Such a general had so many men," 
&c and remarked, that the muscles of Lovat's 
neck appeared of unusual strength, — more so than 
he had ever seen. When the painter entered the 
100m, his Lordship being under the barber's hands, 
received his old mend with a salute, which left 
much of the lather on his face. The second im- 
r prearions are marked, Price One Shilling. When 
^ Hogarth had finished this plate, a printsefler offered 
"■**» weight in gold for it The impressions could 
at be taken off so fast as they were wanted, 
-ssqgfc; Ae rolling press was at work all night 
fer m week together. For several weeks afterwards, 
fe is aaid to have received at the rate of 121. per 



This account, which is very circumstantial, will, 
however, bear a correction, as it appears that Ho- 
garth, on discovering that Lord jLovat rested at 
St Albans, on his way to London, from the north, 
and being desirous to obtain a likeness of him, he 
procured an invitation from Dr. Webster, a physi- 
cian of that town, for the express purpose of being 
introduced to his Lordship ; and it was through the 
means of this gentleman that the old chieftain 
received the painter with such particular marks of 
cordiality. Hogarth had not seen his Lordship 
before this interview. 

His Lordship remained at the White Hart two or 
three days, and was under the immediate care of 
the Doctor, who, observes Mr. Ireland, seemed to 
think his patient's illness was more feigned than 
real. 

This powerful laird, it has been observed, was 
one of the last chieftains that preserved the rude 
manners and barbarous authority of the early feudal 
ages. He resided in a house which would be 
esteemed but an indifferent one for a very private 
plain country gentleman in England; as it had, 
properly, only four rooms on a floor, and those not 
large. Here, however, he kept a sort of court, and 
several public tables, and had a numerous body of 
retainers always attending. His own constant resi- 
dence, and the place where he received company, 
even at dinner, was in the very same room where 
he lodged, and his lady's sole apartment was her 
bed-room, and the only provision for the lodging of 
the servants and retainers was a quantity of straw, 
which they spread every night on the floors of the 
lower rooms, where the whole inferior part of the 
family, consisting of a very great number of per- 
sons, took up their abode. 



HENRY FIELDING. 

We owe the existence of the only portrait of 
this admired author, to a circumstance thus related 
by the friendly pen of Arthur Murphy, who was 
intimately acquainted with the parties. 

" That gentleman (Fielding), had often promised 
to sit to his friend Hogarth, for whose good quali- 
ties and excellent genius he always entertained so 
high ari esteem, that he has left us in his writings 
many beautiful memorials of his affection. Un- 
luckily, however, it so fell out that no picture of 
him was ever drawn ; but yet, as if it was intended, 
that some traces of his countenance should be per- 
petuated, and that, too, by the very artist whom our 
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to all who have seen the original, 
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nt account of the portrait has 
n one of the newspapers," says 
is about forty years ago.) " Mr. 
: said, dressed himself in a suit 
.■lothes, and presented himself to 
attitude and with the features of 
iciiM, however, I can assert, 
in this business than by urging 
the likeness, as a necessary ad- 



The book alluded to by this libertine Ear!, is 
" An Apolocv for, the Quakers," written by 
Robert Barclay, a native of Edinburgh, who pub- 
lished it first in Latin, at Amsterdam, in [676, 
ivliich he translated into English, and published 
here in 1678. This celebrated work he dedicated 
to King Charles II. end in the dedication stands 
this remarkable passage : 

" There in no King in lb* World who fan so eijWrime 
tnlk testify of God's Providence and Uoojnes«; neither 
there any who rules so ninny free People, so many ir 
Christians: wbieli thing lenders thy (ioiernmenl mi 
bunotirnble, thyself im-r« coii-idi'Tiible, dinn the ticCBsiion 
motiy nation* filled with itnvish end superstitions Sold*. 

" Thou bust tasted of Prosperity atd Aanerslty ; til 
ftnowen what it li to be tmnlshed thy utttite country J lo 
'.iterruled as well us to rule, end sit upon the Throne, a 

Mi.; o[i]'r 'I, Hi' in li.-iM Ktv if • knfiw lien* baleful ihe 

0|.|in-s-iir is Uviti IhIhilI end Mali. If yfiernlltbes* Wnrn- 
uiL,'s mid ,\itvi'jli>*'iiiriil«, thiiu ilost mil dun iinlu the Lord 
with nil tin Heart, hut Corset Him ulm remembered thee In 
lliv lli«lre«s mill tike Ihysslf ii|i to Lust and Vanity, surelj 
great will be Ihj Condemnation." 

" We believe," says the same author, " that 
there is not any modern Example of such Plainness 
and Courageousiiess of Address to any Prince in 
Europe, this excepted. Of this Book Mr. Pope 
was professedly an Admirer, which he often de- 
clared breathed forth the spirit of primitive Chris- 
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no abbots, the prior was principal, as the president 
in some Oxford foundations ; and being installed 
priors, some voted as barons in parliament, as the 
priors of Canterbury and Coventry ; but where the 
abbot was supreme, the person termed prior was 
subordinate, and in his absence, in mitred abbies, 
by courtsey was saluted as the lord prior; there 
was also a sub-prior, who assisted the prior when 
he was resident, and acted in his stead when 
absent. 

The greater officers under these were generally 
six in number, as in the monastery of Croyland, 
and this order prevailed in most of the larger foun- 
dations ; they are thus enumerated : 

1. Majister Opens, or roaster of the fabric, who 
probably looked after the buildings, and took care 
to keep them in good repair. 

2. Eleemosynarius, or the almoner, who had the 
oversight of the alms of the house, which were 
every day distributed at the gate to the poor, and 
who divided the alms upon the founder's day, and 
at other obits and anniversaries, and in some places 
provided for the maintenance and education of the 
choristers. 

3. Pitantiarius, who had the care of the pietances, 
which were allowances upon particular occasions, 
over and above the common provisions. 

4. Sacrista, or the sexton, who took care of the 
vessels, books, and vestments belonging to the 
church; looked after and accounted for the obla- 
tion* at the great altar, and other altars and images 
in the church, and such legacies as were given 
either to the fabric or utensils ; he likewise pro- 
vided bread and wine for the sacrament, and took 
care of burying the dead. 

5. Camerarius, or the chamberlain, who had the 
chief care of the dormitory, and provided beds and 
bedding for the monks, razors and towels for 
shaving them, and part, if not all, their cloathing. 

6. Cellerarius, or the cellarer, who was to pro- 
cure provisions for the monks, and all strangers 
resorting to the convent, viz. all sorts of flesh, fish, 
fowl, wine, bread, corn, malt for their ale and beer, 
oatmeal, salt, &c as likewise wood for firing, and 
all utensils for the kitchen. Fuller says, that these 
officers affected secular gallantry, and wore swords 
like lay gentlemen. 

Besides these were also, 

Thesaurarius, or the burser, who received all 
the common rents and revenues of the monastery, 
and paid all the common expenses. 

Precentor, or the chanter, who had the chief care 



of the choir service, and not only presided over the 
singing men, organist and choristers, but provided 
books for them, paid them their salaries, and re- 
paired the organ ; he had also the custody of the 
seal, and kept the liber diurnalis, or chapter book, 
and provided parchment and ink for the writers, 
and colours for the limners of books for the li- 
brary. 

Hostilarius, or hospitalarius, whose business it 
was to see strangers well entertained, and to provide 
firing, napkins, towels, and such like necessaries 
for them. 

Infirmarius, who had the care of the Infirmary, 
and of the sick monks who were carried thither, 
and was to provide them physic, and all necessaries 
whilst living, and to wash and prepare their bodies 
for burial when dead. 

Refectionarius, who looked after the hall, pro- 
viding table cloths, napkins, towels, dishes, plates, 
spoons, and all other necessaries for it, ana even 
servants to attend there ; he had likewise, the keep- 
ing of the cups, salt ewers, and all the silver uten- 
sils whatsoever belonging to the house, except the 
church plate. 

There was likewise Coquinarius, Gardinarius, 
and Portarius, " et in coenobiis quae jus archiaco- 
nale in prsediis et ecclesiis suis obtinuerunt erat, 
monachus qui archidiaconi titulo et munere in- 
signitus est" 

The offices belonging to an abbey were generally 
these: — 

The hall, or refectionary ; and adjoining thereto, 
the locutorium, or parlour, where leave was given 
for the monks to discourse, who were enjoined 
silence elsewhere. 

Oriolum, or the oriol, was the next room, the 
use whereof was for monks who were rather dis- 
tempered than diseased, to dine therein. 

Dormitorium, the dormitory where they all slept 
together.* 

Lavutorium, generally called the laundry, where 
the clothes of the monks were washed, and where 
also at a conduit they washed their hands. 

Scriptorium, a room where the chartularius was 
busied in writing, especially in the transcribing of 
these books: — 1. Ordinals, containing the rubric 
of their missal, and directory of their priests in 
service. 2. Consuetudinals presenting the ancient 
customs of their convents. 3. Troparies. 4. Col- 
lectaries, wherein the ecclesiastical collects were 
fairly written : this was the ordinary business of 
the chartularius and his assistant monks ; but they 
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iselves in transcribing the fathers 
i recording historical events, 
e scriptorium was the library, 
hies was well furnished with a. 
adscripts. 

ii larder and panlrv adjoining, 
rch consisted of, " ] . Cloisters, 
i, as appears by the solemn 
2. Navis ecclesiai, or the body 
3. Gradatorium, the ascent by 
mer into the choir. 4. Presby- 
oir; on the right side whereo) 
he abbot, with his moiety of 

left, that of the prior, with his; 
ely chaunted the responsals in 
'cstianura, or the veslry, where 
res, and other habiliments were 
ulta, a vault, being an arched 
he church, which in some abbies, 
s used to enlarge their dormi- 
lonlu had twelvs beds for their 

ping an arched room betwixt the 
arch and the high altar; bo that 
might surround the same, found- 
in David's expression, " and so 
le altar, Lord." 
belonged also Cerariura, a repo- 



Other buildings therewere, sue! 
the cow-house, porcarium, the swine.stye, &c. 

Granges were farms at a distance, kept and 
stocked by the abbey, and so called a grana 
gerendo ; the overseer whereof was commonly called 
the prior of the grange: these were sometimes 
many miles from the monastery. In female foun- 
datiuiss of nunneries, there was a correspondency of 
all the same essential officers and offices, 

Besides, there were a number of inferior officers 
in abbeys, whose employments can only be gUtMMJ 
at, by the barbarous appellations used to dislin- 
tinguish them: such were, 1. Cnltonarius, cutler 
2.Cupparius; 3, Potagiarius ; 4. Scutalariusaula; 
5. Salsarius ; 6. Portarius ; 7. Carectarius ccllerarii 
8. Pelliparius, parchment- provider. 9. Brasinarius, 
maltster. 

(To be concluded in the neii Nnmber.) 



FROM THE DIARY OF MR. GREEN. 

Auoost 9. — Drove to Dolgelley — 15 miles. 
[Here the writer describes the romantic scenery, as 
indeed he does generally in this Welsh tour, truly 
with a painter's eye.] 

Strolled about the town, — a most uncouth and 
extraordinary place, apparently growing in wide 
disorder out of the rocks on which it stands, and 
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of his remarks, the originality of his sal- 
lies, the vivacity of his anecdotes and his descrip- 
tions, and the promptness and the depth he evinced 
on every topic that was started, however remote 
from the ord inar y track of conversation. Such a 
comp a nion would he an acquisition any where — he 
was inestimable here. — Had spent an evening with 
Lavater, who pronoonced him flatly, at first view, 

rogue. — L. himself, something more 



an 



than an enthusiast, and very near mad, fancying that 
he resembles Jesus Christ in the countenance, with 
many other such preposterous whimsies. Repre- 
sented the King of Naples, with whom he had fre- 
quently conversed, as perfectly stupid, sottish, and 
ignorant, — literally scarcely "able to write. Had 
twice attempted JEtna ; — the second time success- 
ful, and saw from its summit the sun rise in all its 
glory ; affirmed Brydone's glowing description of 
this gorgeous scene, however carped at, to be very 
correct, and not more than just. Described with 
great force his having heard a religious enthusiast 
preach his own funeral sermon, with the ghastly 
horrors of the M nicies hippocratica*' depicted in 
Ins aspect — a thrilling spectacle. 

Music. — Enter, in his New Theory of Music, 
published in 1739, maintained, " That all the 
p lca sui e of harmony arises from the love of order 
m man ; in consequence of which, all the agree- 
able sensations excited by hearing fine music, 
come from the perception of the relations the dif- 
ferent sounds have to each other, as well with 
regard to the duration of their succession, as with 
regard to the frequency of the vibrations of the air, 
which produces them." This is surely very fan- 
tastic* How can any species of pleasure be derived 
from causes which are not felt as operating to pro- 
duce it? 

October 4.— Read the fifth book of Caesar's 
Commentaries. He names the port from which he 
tailed on his expedition to England, Itius— proba- 
bly as affording the shortest passage — Ambleteuse ; 
which though now choaked up, might then have 
furnished shelter to his galleys. Nothing can be 
determined from the distance, which he loosely 
guesses at — M 30 millia passuum," but that it was 
somewhere between Gravelines and Boulogne. 
From Calais to Dover pier-head is 23 miles ; from 
Boulogne to Folkstone 29 ; and midway between 
these ports, the two coasts approach within less 
than twenty miles of each other. As Caesar was 
carried by the tide in the night, till he found in the 
morning Britain left sub sinistra, he most havefl 



drifted beyond the south foreland. Where did 
Caesar ford the Thames in pursuit of CassaveDaa- 
nus ? Stukery, I think, but on slender documents, 
fixes the place to Chertsey Bridge. I am glad he 
found our predecessors so impatient of submission, 
and could well wish to mortify Master Csssar's am- 
bition, by exhibiting to him Rome and Lon d on in 
their present condition. 

October 5. — Perused BoswelTs life of John- 
son. Johnson's coarse censure of Lord Chester- 
field, " That he taught the morals of a whore, and 
the manners of a dancing-master," is as unjust as 
it is harsh. Indeed, I have always thought the 
noble author of " Letters to his Son" hardly dealt 
with by the public, though to public opinion 1 
hold the highest deference. How stands the case ? 
Having brought up his son to a youth of learning 
and virtue, and consigned him to a tutor well 
adapted to cultivate these qualities, he naturally 
wishes to render him an accomplished gentleman ; 
and for this purpose undertakes in person a task for 
which none surely was so well qualified as himself. 
I follow the order he assigns, (L. 168.) and that 
which his Letters testify he pursued. Well ! but 
he insists eternally on such frivolous points— the 
graces— the graces! Because they were wanting, 
and the only thing wanting. Other qualities were 
attained, or presumed to be attained ; to correct 
those slovenly, shy, reserved, and uncouth habits 
in the son, which as he advanced in life grew more 
conspicuous, and threatened to thwart all the 
parent* s fondest prospects in his child, was feh, 
and justly feh, by the father, to become an impe- 
rious and urgent duty ; and he accordingly labours 
at it with parental assiduity, which none but a 
father would have bestowed upon the subject. 

Had his Lordship published these Letters as a 
regular system of education, the common objection 
to their contents would have had unanswerable 
force ; viewing them, however, in their true light, 
as written privately and confidentially by a parent to 
his child, inculcating, as he naturally would, with the 
greatest earnestness, not what was the most tstporf- 
ant 9 but most requisite, it must surely be confessed 
there never was a popular exception more unfounded. 
But he — 1 admit it — he touches upon certain topics 
which a sentiment of delicacy suggests, between a wi- 
ther and son, had better been forborne; yet those who 

might hesitate to give the advice, if they are con- 
versant vrith the worki, and ad vert to circu 
will not be disposed to think the advice itself inju- 
dicious. • * • • ' 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

No. V. 



ORIGIN OP THE SOCIKTY OP PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

However we are disposed to favour the inte- 
rest of this new art, to which we have devoted so 
naoy pages of our Miscellany, yet our duty as well 
is inclination will lead us to "do" equal justice to the 
merits of our contemporaries of the English school, 
who practise painting in oil. The object of our 
encomiums upon water-colour painting rests solely 
ia the endeavour to excite the public mind to a due 
consideration of the capacities and attributes of so 
new and so elegant a branch of the fine arts, and to 
extend to its professors, by a fair and a general 
appreciation of its merits, it being an original dis- 
may, the means for its future improvement. 
There bad been no necessity for the observations 
that hate preceded these remarks, had not certain 
prejudices been created to the disadvantage of the 
art, and which yet exist in the opinions of too 
great a portion of the public 

It is still held by many connoisseurs, who rake 
the lead in the direction of our national taste, that 
thai branch of art is in its own nature so inferior to 
oil painting, as to sink its professors very low in 
comparison with those who practise in oil. This 
opinion, however, originated when the art was in 
ft state which bore so little promise of becoming 
what it is, that it would have been absurd to havecon- 
tmdedagainstso obviousa truth. Indeed, the founders 
of our Royal Academy, whose judgment or libe- 
fsfify we should be among the last disposed to call in 
Question, must have held the same notions ; for by 
toe statutes of their government, a painter is only 
dinble to be fleeted a member of their body, by 
amrjniag a picture of his own hand, painted in 
oiL That law, the wisdom of which no one could 
Qspute, with re fei encc to the period when it was 
FM jC t ed, yet if acted upon now to the strict letter, 
•sold be neither wise nor just ; because we should 
fcsi no hesitation in saying, that as perfect works 
of art are within the scope of water-colour paint- 
ing as within any other medium that has yet been 
Qveovered, whereby colours are used as the lan- 
guage to expies n the artist's thought. We beg, 



however, to be understood at the same time, that 
j in this assertion we confine such works to the com- 
pass or scale of colours so prepared ; for it would be 
vain to deny, that for certain great and splendid 
works, the depth and richness of oil far exceed the 
limited powers of water-colours. All that we contend 
for is simply this, — that in the hands of a master, 
the most exquisite pictures may be composed in 
this material, wherein all the fine feelings and graces 
of the art may be comprised, provided that the 
scale be within certain limits. Hence, we may 
compare the professors of each to skilful musicians, 
— the water-colour art being in the hands of the 
one as a cremona, — a perfect instrument, and 
capable of expressing the whole science and taste of 
the performer ; the other having an organ, whereon 
to display an equal knowledge of his art — the in- 
strument itself adding its loudness and grandeur to 
his skill. 

It was in consequence of the superior power and 
force of oil paintings, that the professors of water- 
colour painting determined on establishing a sepa- 
rate exhibition of their works. Hitherto, their works 
had been sent to the Royal Academy, where they 
were exhibited to the public; but the circum- 
stance of seeing so many large and splendid per- 
formances executed in oil, under the influence 
of that imposing transparency and splendour which 
varnish superadds to pictures so painted, and 
passing to the adjacent apartments appointed for 
the exhibition of the chaste and unassuming cha- 
racter of those painted in water-colours, the con- 
trast was found so prejudicial to the latter, that 
their merits were eclipsed to the public eye. The 
good sense which dictated the measure of separat- 
ing these works from pictures in oil, is best illus- 
trated by the effect which the exhibitions of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours have had upon 
the public ; for the general approbation which has 
succeeded each annual display of their united 
labours, has been uniformly manifested in propor- 
tion to the improvement of the members ;— a cir- 
cumstance which we hail with the greater pleasure, 
as it is a compliment to public taste. 

We shall now offer a brief history of the origin 
of this society, as it is now verging on twenty years 
from the first meeting of the founders ; and although 
there arc many who may remember the leading 
features of the event, yet it may be worthy of a cir- 
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fa] ; as it may he read hereafter 
uial interest which Increases as lime 
riod farther from the epoch of its 

r about twenty years since, that the 
ion g certain eminent artists fre- 
upon the injury which their draw- 
i the exhibition rooms of the Royal 
ey were not only hung amidst pie- 
were generally surrounded by such 
lances as were not deemed worthy 
le upper and principal iipartment. 
lally subjects ill conceived, badly 
se coloured, — garish and staring in 
imonly bo entirely at variance with 
t only to excite disgust iu the spec- 
! violence of their opposition, lo do 
:o the chaste and unobtrusive works 
s. These disadvantages were not 
the apartments appropriated to the 
Mrtmeni. was ill calculated to dis- 
of such delicate and high-finished 
m hied through common sashes, and 
ig on the subjects on one side of 
1st those on the other side were 
lie piers and spaces between the 
the light from behind. Hence, 



by lamp-light, might consequently as well jiave 
had their institutions elsewhere. 

The Society of Painters in Water-colours owes 
its existence, then, we may venture 1o assert, en- 
tirely to these circumstances ; and before we pro- 
ceed to mention the names of its projectors, we 
cannot refrain from offering a remark on the Dohle 
candour and libtiality of the Royal Academy to- 
wards this institution, p;uli< ularly considering the 
academicians as a body almost entirely composed of 
painters in oil. 

When their first exhibition was opened in Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square, the royal academiCMM 
were foremost in crowding to twit rooms; were 
among the first to applaud the undertaking, and 
unanimous, we have reason to believe, in heartily 
wishing it success. Patronage and puhiic favour 
has uniformly attended their exhibitions ; and we 
may add, to the honour of the Royal Academy, 
that we have never heard it even whispered, that 
anv member of that body was even suspected of 
indulging a feeling of envy towards this new and 
successful institution. 

The original projectors of the Society of Paiuten 
iu Waier-coluurs held their first meeting at tht 
house of the late Mr. Samuel Shelley, in George- 
street, Hanover-square, — a miniature-painter o 
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its appurtenances, to this society, and therein ap- 
peared the first collection of works painted in water 
colours, which could be seen to advantage, and 
appreciated according to the merits of their respec- 
tive authors. 



1 

1 

1 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE FIRST EX III B 


■ 


G. Barrett, 


F. Nicholson, 


■ 


J. Cri*uill, 


X. Pocock, 




W. S. Gilpin, 


W. H.Pyne, 




J. Glover, 


S. Rigaud, 




W. Havell, 


S. Shelley, 




R. Hills, 


J. Viirley, 




J. Hoi worthy, 


C. Varley, 




J. C. S.ttes 


W. F. Wells. 



No sooner was this novel exhibition announced, 
than the members had reason to rejoice at the 
experiment. The room was crowded by the first 
personages, who appeared emulous to become pur- 
I chasers of the works exhibited for sale. This suc- 
cessful commencement was ereatly owing to a 
plan which had been suggested by a member, and 
which had its desired effect, namely, that of having 
a person in the room, who was furnished with a 
book, containing the prices of each picture. Con- 
ditions of sale were also inserted, and the purchaser 
on entering his name therein, advanced a deposit 
often per cent on the price affixed to each work, 
and bound himself to pay the remainder on deli- 
very of each purchase. Hitherto, very few instances 
could be named of the pictures of living artists 
being disposed of at a public exhibition ; whilst 
here, the room at once became an excellent mart 
for sale. The subsequent success, which has con- 
tinned to attend on their exhibitions, in the increase 
of 'patronage, and other favourable circumstances, 
ban existing proof of the good sense and foresight 
which dictated the measure. 

Another, and a main cause of this unprecedented 
■trooage, we have reason to believe, is attributable 
to a determination with which the members com- 
menced their institution, and which they have sted- 
autry maintained, regardless of all undue influence, 
even with increasing rigour, namely, that of not 
admitting to their exhibition works beneath a cer- 
tain standard of merit By which judicious regula- 
tion, the public eye has been prevented from that 
danst, which is too commonly excited in other 
exhibiti on s of modern pictures, by the obtrusive 
app e al auce of goody trash, which never should 
live been admitted, being beneath criticism, and 
debating to the name of art 



To this censure, we regret to say, the members 
of the Royal Academy are amenable ; for to the 
indiscriminate admission of so much that ought to 
be rejected by their council, may be traced the 
cause why so few pictures have been disposed of, 
to the collector of works of art, from the walls of 
their exhibitions. 

The heterogeneous assemblage of paintings, piled 
from the floor to the lofty ceilings of their spacious 
apartments, with so little regard to dimension, sub- 
ject, style, or character, displaying, under the 
sanction of so enlightened an institution, such an 
annual mass of pictures below mediocrity ; many, 
indeed, mere daubings, the slovenly effusions of 

| ignorance, presumption and conceit, cannot fail to 
beget public feelings, highly injurious to the repu- 

! tation of our national school ; for the great pro- 
portion of what is execrable and bad, naturally 
excites disappointment and loathing in the mind of 

! the spectator, to the manifest prejudice of many 

i works of transcendent merit, which, exhibited alone, 
would do honour to our age. The eye of the public is 
thus perplexed in selecting the good from the bad ; 
the best performances are thereby criticised in ill 
temper, or only spared by being glanced at with 
indifference, through the unfavourable impression 
excited by the confused appearance, and want of 
repose of the whole. Hence, the public taste, 
under the very roof of our national academy, is 
rather misled than improved, and taking advantage 
of these general sentiments, so fatal to the interests 
of the whole body of professors, the crafty and 
malignant satirist too successfully wages his attack 
against the arts. 

We are aware of many arguments that may be 
offered in exculpation of the endurance of this 
growing evil, on the part of the Royal Academy, 
being far from ignorant of the difficulties that im- 

de even a partial reformation of so extensive a 
y of pertinacious audacity and stubborn preten- 
sion, with which its members might have to con- 
tend. But, we are nevertheless of opinion, that 
this reform should be attempted ; and further, pre- 
sumptuous as it may appear in us to say as much, 
we reel almost confident that so desirable a refor- 
mation is not impracticable. We purpose, how- 
ever, to offer our sentiments upon this subject more 
at large in a future number. 

Recurring then to the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, we shall commence out observations 
upon the works of the first members, and proceed 
in our notices of the style of art, as practised by 
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ibers inclusive to their last ex- 
m room at Charing Cross. 

JHN GLOVER. 

to create so much interest among 

s, when discoursing upon the 

as that peculiar quality of art, 
ly liesijjnated manner, or style. 

schoolmen have been able to 
orapositioii, which comprehend 
es that learning and reflection 
lie regulation of literature, and 
J be deemed a dangerous expe- 
enins to attempt to depart. In 
are some vague laws for eoru- 
iters upon this art having been 
iemies having settled no general 
inniljjntfd tln.-ir doctrines I'or the 
:ice, these laws have never been 
ence, each individual disciple, 
well as every artist, independent 
ruction, has been at liberty to 
tlmost without controul. Nature 
jm which he is ailovred to col- 
and to represent her, and her 
the licence of a poetic fancy, or 



been seen, and, indeed, abstractedly obnoxious to 
criticism, yet in his hand, became the medium for 
representing landscape scenery, under a greater 
purity of atmosphere, with a more fresh and vigo- 
rous display of foliage, a more brilliant effect of 
•=un-^)iine, and a greater extent of atrial perspective, 
thau had been combined in the works of any painter 
of ancient or modem times. 

In every other art or science, the principles being 
6xed, however great may be the genius of the pro- 
fessor thereof, yet he must be careful in the struc- 
ture of his work : the execution must bo correct, or 
he is exposed to the severe penalties tit criticism. 
Not so with painting, the latitude allowed to the 
professor of that art exceeds the limits of critical 
dominion. 

With him incorrectness, and even a fortuitous 
scumbling or blotting, is accepted, and hints hait- 
pily conceived, although obscurely defined, excite 
pleasing images on trie mind of those to whom his 
art is addressed, who, such is the magic of paint- 
ing, charmed into admiration of the style, finish 
the picture in their own minds. 

Rembrandt's paintings, with all their deficiency 
in drawing and poverty of composition, with all 
their incoherency of execution, yet create associa- 
tions so completely linked with poetry and the pic- 
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he hat 



of handling, blending of colouring, — requi- 
which had appeared so indispensable hereto- 
components of a picture, were by many 
no longer necessary. The amateur, en- 
lyt s a s d at so happy a discovery — no less than that 
of painting the most beautiful effects of romantic 
scenery, without labour, reflection, science, and 
with nought but mere dexterity of hand, and wash- 
ing and sponging, set about making huge drawings 
an the style of Glover ; but the secret remained 
with the inventor of the style, and reams of atlas 
and elephant were used but to prove, although in a 
dafcmt acceptation, the axiom of the sagacious 
pott, that it requires an extensive knowledge of art 
indeed, to know how " discreetly to bloL" 

Certainly, with reference to the execution of this 
artist, we must say that it is the ne plus ultra of 
what is meant, in the phraseology of fashion, by 
style ; a term, by the way, which originated with 
the drawings of Mr. Payne, and to which we have 
no o b j e cti on, as it is sufficiently comprehensive to be 
generally understood. The ingenuity of its in- 
•, and the extraordinary dexterity with which 
applied it, in depicting the vast range of 
_e and marine scenery, could not fail to 
the wonder and applause of all admirers of 
discoveries of human genius ; for cer- 
tainly, the effects produced by Mr. Glover in this 
stale of execution, as exhibited in some of his hap- 
" com p o si tions, when viewed at the distance of 
from the subject, are as nearly allied to 
r _._ any scenes that ever were imitated by 
napbic means, by the most accomplished hand, 
BMU.U.J by the most observant eye. 
Who, that had not seen this eminent artist at his 
4, could have supposed the possibility of twist- 
camcl-hair brushes together, spreading them, to 
apparent destruction of their utility, yet dipping 
i m jet black Indian ink, or grey, or such tints 
"led his purpose, and by a rapid, and seem- 
ad ve ntiu ous scrambling over the surface of 
design, prepare the light and elegant forms of 
birch or willow, the graceful sweepings of the 
of trees of larger growth, and the vast 
of woods and groves, sparkling in their 
foliage, in all the brightness of a morning 
or under the influence of the solemn repose of 
ing shade. Yet his works display these effects 
exquisite feeling, and with a vigour and spirit 
no style of art could excel. 
The composition of this artist, however, are not 
to land s cape or marine pieces. We re- 




member certain topographical views of town scenery 
by Glover, which were exhibited some years since 
on the walls of the Society's rooms in Brook-street 
and Bond-street, which we viewed with delight, and 
regret that of late years he has neglected to culti- 
vate the same class of composition. His views of 
the picturesque city of Durham were grand and 
imposing in effect ; nothing could exceed the gusto 
of the tout ensemble. He displayed one quality of 
the art with rare felicity, — the aerial perspective, 
and keeping of the separate masses, by which his 
subjects seemed to convey a perfect representation 
of space. His works were deceptive ; and we well 
remember an observation of one of our most dis- 
tinguished portrait painters, while standing before 
a view of an extensive scene in Cumberland, — 
" Glover," said this gentleman, with reference to 
the scene, " is the only landscape painter who has 
conveyed to my mind a perfect idea of the immen- 
sity of a mountain." 



MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK, 
No. V. 



The almost divine science of music, in the early 
days of our forefathers, as well as in modern times, 
has not always been productive of harmony among 
its professors. Many of the monkish historians have 
left accounts of the bickerings of the composers and 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, which demon- 
strates the want of concert even amongst the holy 
choristers, whilst performing the sacred offices of 
worship in the church. Jealous and impatient of 
innovations, the honest old English monks, in their 
attachment to their own notions of harmony, were 
wont to defend their choral services with martial 
spirit, and rather than sing to any other airs than 
those to which they had been accustomed, to main- 
tain their native style of sol-fa-ing at the expence 
of their lives. 

Fox, in his Martyrology, has described an affray 
which happened in the church of Glastonbury, 
between the English and the Norman monks, 
relating to the choir service, which is a curious and 
interesting picture of the period immediately subse- 
quent to the Norman Conquest, and which we have 
often thought, when recurring to the account, sug- 
gested an excellent subject for an historical painting; 
indeed, so prepossessed have we long been with 
this opinion, that could we command sufficient 
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offer a prize to certain of our 
>mii'S, for the beat picture (to- 
ne. What a theme tor passion 
hat an opportunity for cotoposi- 
ments of the priests, — the gor- 
altar, — the armour-clad soldiers, 
,e interior of an Anglo-Saxon 

would have done it justice, bad 
with that true character of anli- 
his Murder of the Princes in the 

masterly performance, the Se- 
•tfril Remains bit Torch Light,— 
till remain lasting memonab of 

honour to the English school. 

as it is drawn by that ancient 
n Fox. 

ition chanced al lllavsli niiurve, 
s the abbat, and his convent, ill 
n Conqueror, which Timrstanus 
iad brought out of Normandy, 
.r.'irloimrn, ami placed him abbat 

The cause of this contentious 
t Thurstamis, contemning their 
[ called the Use of S. Gregory, 
ices to the Use of one William, a 
l Normandy : whereupon came 
us amongst tlvm, first in word?;, 
i hlnwps. after hlnwps. then l/i 



These innovations were sometimes, however, 
attacked with less deadly weapons. Tiie altera- 
tions and improvements in the science, said to be 
introduced by Cutido Amine, and particularly in 
church music, cave great offence lo John of Salis- 
bury, who stigmatized the complications of coun- 
terpoint, and the Italian mode of performance, 
which had crept inio our church service, by 
pronouncing; it e//cnij'nn/c ; adding, that "it bad 
debased the dignity and stained the purity of reli- 
gions worship." 

" In the very presence of God," lie proceeds, 
" and in the centre of his sanctuary, the HUD 
endeavour to melt the hearts of the admiring multi- 
tude with their effeminate notes and quavers, and 
with a certain wanton luxuriancy of voice. When 
you hear the soft and sweet modulations of the cho- 
risters, — some leading, others following. — some 
singing high, others low, — some falling in, others 
reply iiisi, von imagine yon hear a concert of syrens, 
and not Of men, and admire tbe wonderful flexibi- 
lity of their voices, which cannot be equalled by 
the nightingale, the parrot, or any other more mu- 
sitiil creature, if such there be. Such is their faci- 
lity in rising and falling, — in quavering and trill- 
ing, — in blending and tempering all tin' different 
kiiids of sounds, that the ear loses its capacity of 
flimii.iniishiniT •" and adds. " such sounds are n 
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1 James L of Scotland," says Andrews, " was 
ot only celebrated for his skill on eight different 
istniments, bat is likewise with reason believed to 
ave been the inventor of that beautiful pathetic 
lelody which the Scots claim as peculiarly their 
wn. James III. lost^his wife and crown by too 
rarm an attachment 1 to music, among other 
ciences. One of his favourites, (who suffered with 
be petulant Cochran at the Bridge of Lauder,) was 
>ir William Rogers, an expert master of the 
rience." 

Alfred could have been no mean musician, to 
ave personated the minstrel with his harp, in the 
Danish camp. Queen Elizabeth, besides having 
n excellent finger for the virginal, was also a per- 
jrmer on the violin. Henry VIII. composed 
lasses and other sacred pieces for the church, he 
eing intended for the sacred profession during the 
lie of his elder brother, Prince Arthur. King 
Similes I. performed on the bass-viol and the 
ate, and his son, the gay Charles II., could take his 
Ait in a madrigal or a* catch. Her late Majesty, 
he venerable Queen of England, was a fine per- 
brmer of Handel's music on the harpsichord, and 
mr present sovereign, among other elegant accom- 
rfishments, can perform in concert, on that gentle- 
nanly instrument, the violoncello. 



ARTISTS OF OLDEN TIMES. 



90TSQ WRITTEN BY KING CHARLES II. 

I pass all my boots in a shady old rtovp, 
But I live not tbe day when I see Dot my love : 
I survey ev'ry walk, now my Phi His if gone, 
And sifh when I think we were there all alone. 

O then I think there's no hell 

Like loving too well. 
Bat each shade and each rural how'r when I find, 
Where I once was so happy, and she was so kind. 
When I see tbe priot left of her foot on the green, 
And imagine tbe pleasure may yet come agen ; 

O! then tis I think no joys are above. 

The pleasures of love. 
While atone to myself, I reflect on her charms, 
She I love may be doom'd to another man's arms, 
She may laugh at my sighs, and so false she may be, 
To say all the kind things, she before said to me ; 

O then, 'tis I think, there's no hell 

Like loving too well. 
Rot when I consider the truth of her heart, 
fcuch an innocent passion, so kind without art, 
I fear I have wronged her, and hope she may be, 
80 roll of tme love, to be jealous of me. 

And then, 'tis I think, that no joys are above 

The pleasures of love. 

We shall add notices of other illustrious ama- 
teurs of this delightful science in our future 
Numbers* 



Sculpture, under the extensive protection of 
superstition* flourished after the Norman conquest. 
The patron saint adorned every church ; and in the 
cathedral and conventual edifices images abounded. 
This art appears to have been cultivated in Eng- 
land with no mean skill, ages before painting had 
any claim to notice ; for trie remains of many a 
marble group, known to have been as ancient as 
the time of Henry HI. the memorable epoch of 
gothic architecture, display sufficient taste in de- 
sign, and masterly execution, to prove that there 
were able statuaries in England in those early days, 
although we cannot now discover whether they 
were foreigners or native artists. Matthew Paris, 
however, mentions Walter de Colecester, who was 
his contemporary, and a monk, as an admirable 
statuary ; and we may presume, from this designa- 
tion, that he was an Englishman. 

We read of painted roofs and walls in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and in the palaces of our kings, as 
early as the time of Henry 1. ; and the portraits of 
the monks and the Norman knights preserved at 
Ely, are supposed to have been of the age of the 
first Anglo-Norman reign, however they may have 
been repaired and altered in subsequent ages. 
That the paintings of these times were barbarous 
and rude, may reasonably be inferred from the 
specimens copied in the engravings of Montfaucon, 
and by those curious existing examples of whole 
length portraits, painted on pannel, on the tomb of 
King Sebert, in Westminster Abbey, which are 
engraved in the History of this noble pile, published 
by Mr. Ackerman. 

Carving on wood, too, — an art now scarcely 
known, was cultivated with great ingenuity. 
Matthew Paris speaks in high terms of the merit of 
some groups carved in wood in the church of St. 
Albans, in which the artist had represented the 
twelve apostles, the twelve patriarchs, and many 
other figures. 

Elegant works were wrought in metal too, in 
England, even before the arrival of the Normans. 
St. Dunstan, we have reason to believe, was emi- 
nently skilled in the art of chasing, or making orna- 
mental works in gold and silver. Indeed, we may 
reasonably suppose, that in every city and popu- 
lous town, even seven or eight centuries since, there 
were certain ingenious artists and artizans, whose 
talents, habits, manners, and pursuits would well 
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cording, had some learned monk, 
sity in these researches, conde- 

written upon (he subject ; hilt so 
d were the learned scribes of these 
of succeeding ages, with iransmit- 

titles, and deeds of the princes, 
s, and legislators, that few have 

spare a page of their chronicles lo 

of an artist or his works. The 
d the domestic history of the ages 
guessed at, even by the enquiring 

clearly proved ; and it is only by 
lention of an ingenious artist or 
virtuoso can gather any information 

; certainly formed a branch of art 
nearly five hundred years age 
r images of holv personages, were 
istol, which were purchased here 
collector, and were sent to Rome, 
don of the King's license." 
some few of the ingenious artists 
ive been preserved, the knowledge 
e to the researches principally of 
;, who, such is the curious co 
icsame profession, (engravers) and 
;able in collecting all that appei 



" were engaged on some repairs in the church of 
St. Mary, at Stamford." 

Dugdale, in his History of Old St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, has left us an account of a curious series of 
paintings, descriptive of the Dance of Death, on the 
cloister of a chapel on the north side of the cathe- 
dral, in imitation of the designs of a similar work, 
which was painted on the walls of ihe cloister 
adjoining to the churchyard of St. Innocent's, at 
Paris. 

These subjects were not uncommon in former 
times, and the custom of exhibiting them on the 
sites consecrated for the sepulture of the dead, we 
may presume, was considered as a useful lesson of 
ni'Mt.ilitv to the thinly] jih'&s living, who were thereby 
admonished, that Death spared neither youth nor 
a^e. neither rank nor sex. 

We are not informed who was the painter of 
these mora] emblems, but the record affords us "' 
knowledge of an early patron of art within the i 
of London. The chapel to which the pai 
cloister was appended, was situate on the north side 
of the old cathedral, on a spot called Pardon-church 
Hawgh. This chapel, begun in the reign of Henry 
V., was finished in the next reign, and the paintings 
were executed at the expense of .leiikyn Carpenter, 
a citizen of London. 
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then called the Diversions of the Morning, attended 
with great good fortune, and every success his most 
sanguine wishes could soggest ; but this being no- 
ticed by the patentees of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, as an entertainment started in defiance of 
die severe act about that time passed, when Lord 
Chesterfield had observed, in the House of Lords, 
" how cruel it was to lay a tax on so scarce a com- 
modity as wit" — " Wit," continues Lord Chester- 
field, " is a sort of property of those that have it, 
and too often the only property they have to depend 
on. It is, indeed, but a precarious dependence : 
thank God ! we, my lords, have a dependence of 
another kind." 

Mr. Foote had in this moment not only alarmed 
the treasury of the royal theatres ; but, from his 
mimickry, had roused the indignation and resent- 
ment of all the performers. Application was made 
in consequence to the Lord Chamberlain, who sent 
to the justices of that district, and the new raised 
troops were put to Right, by a superior force of 
constables entering the theatre in terrible array ! 
The audience was dismissed, and the laughing 
Aristophanes left, leaning towards Melpomone, in 
doleful soliloquy. 

After many days anxiety from suffering this dis- 
grace, a lucky thought occurred to him: being 
certain of the good will of the town, he advertised 
M Mr. Footers compliments to his friends and the 
public, desiring them to drink tea at the little thea- 
tre in the Haymarket, every morning, at play-house 
prices." The joke succeeded — the house was 
crowded, and he advanced before the curtain, being 
privately assured of protection, (his friends having 
oeen previously convened and informed of his in- 
tention) and said, " That while the tea was prepar- 
ing, as he was then training some young actors for 
the stage, he would with their permission, proceed 
with his instructions." This manoeuvre was highly 
relished ; and it became the universal fashion every 
noon to drink a dish of Mr. Foote*s tea ; and, for 
two or three years, he termed pieces of imitation 
giving of tea. 

The run of this morning's diversion, occasioned 
die acton, one and all, to exclaim they should be 
finned by his mimickry ; therefore Mr. Foote very 
pleasantry said, since that was the case, it was his 
doty to provide a situation for each lady and gen- 
tleman, so circumstanced ; and that instead of mur- 
dering blank verse, and assuming the characters of 
Vngs and queens, lords and ladies, for which their 
abilities were for from being suitable, he would 



place them where their talents and behaviour could 
with more propriety be employed. 

Mr. Quin, from hi* sonorous voice, and weighty 
manner, he appointed— a Watchman. As thus :— 

" Past twelve o'clock, and a cloudy morning." 

Mr. Delane was supposed to have but one eye, 
therefore he fixed him— a Beggar man in St. 
Paul's Church-yard ; — 

" Would you bestow your' pity on a poor blind 



man. 



Mr. Ryan, whose voice, for oddity and shrill- 
ness, was remarkable— a Razor-grinder : — 

" Razors to grind, scissors to grind, pen-knives 
to grind." 

Mr. Woffinoton, though beautiful to a de- 
gree, had a most unpleasant squeaking-pipe— an 
Orange-woman to the play-house : — 

" Would you have some oranges, — have some 
orange chips, ladies and gentlemen, — would you 
have some nonpareils,— would you have a bill of 
the play ?" 

Mr. Woodward, he was puzzled to find any 
trade he was fit for, therefore spoke the following 
speech, in his voice and manner, from Sir Fopling 
Flutter : — 

" Wherever I go, there goes a gentleman — upon 
my life a gentleman, and when you have said a 
gentleman, why, O ! (here Foote dropt Woodward's 
voice and manner J you have said more than is 
true." 

He wa* also very severe on Garrick, who was 
apt to hesitate (in his dying-scenes in particular) 
as in the character of Lothario :— 



" Adorns my fall, andchea— chear— chea 

chea— chea— chearo my heart in dy— dy — dying." 



JEM 8PILLER. 

This theatrical hero was the son of a. Gloucester 
carrier, and born in 1692. His father having 
acquired some property, apprenticed this his only 
son to a Mr. Ross, a landscape painter. In this pro- 
fession he is said to have made some progress ; but, 
as no specimens of bis talents have been handed 
down, to our knowledge, we cannot speak concern- 
ing his merit in that line. Before the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he engaged in a strolling com- 
pany ; where comedy, being his forte, he some- 
times burlesqued Alexander the Great, and other 
characters ot that class. In London his comic ta- 
lents were better understood, and more amply en- 
couraged. We find him, in many of his humorous 



I 
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*ethraan, of facetious memory, 
Richard Steele observes, that 

iving of his face." 
only the rival of Pinkethraan, 

■ once picked his pocket, wheo 
avern. Billingsgate, of his p*rt, 
le cobbler, written for him by 
i he was then studying. 

ire, Spiller hastened to find his 
comedian, and manager of Litl- 
eatrc ; who wa< likewise an au- 
ived him graciously, and with- 

the theft to his own use, by 
m the same subject, called, The 
: ; and this he was enabled 

before the other house could 

for the stage. 

ir seems not to have been the 
y ; for in his sober moments, 
tlie effusions of it would some- 

and we are told, that one day, 
in a raging fit of the tooth ache 

■ theatre offer ing to relieve him, 
tot spare one tooth now, friend ; 
of .lune [the time of the house 
lave them all ; 1 shall then have 

for them, as 1 shall then have 



Theatre at Paris, made his first visit in London, 
about the year 1715, he saw Spiller play in 
character of an old man ; his account of it i 
follows : — 

" When I was in London, a thing happened 
which, for its singularity, deserves -notice. At the 
theatre in Lincoln's-hm-fields, 1 saw a comedy 
taken from Crispin Medi'-ine. He who acted the 
old man, executed it to the nicest perleche - 
which one could expect in no player, who had r 
foitv years exercise and experience. I was not at 
ail astonished in one respect ; but I was charmed 
now to find another M'Guirin, that excellent co- 
median, master of the company at Paris ; which 
had the misfortune to lose him in our time. I 
mistaken in my opinion, that a whole age could 
not produce such another; when in our own time, 
1 found his mated in England, with the same art 
and talents as singular. 

" As he played the part of an old man, I made 
no manner of doubt of his being an old comedian : 
who, instructed by long experience, and, at the 
same time assisted by the weight of his years, *— ' 
performed it so naturally. But how great was 
surprise, when 1 learnt "that he was a young i 
about tweniy-sijc ! 1 could not believe it, but 1 
owned that it might be possible, had he only used 
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down, should she happen to touch him in 
passing by." 

SpiUer's last performance was in the character of 
die down, in the Rape of Proserpine ; which was 
played before the Prince of Wales, on the 31st 
of January 1729. He was, during the performance, 
seised with an apoplectic fit on the stage, and was 
conveyed to bis apartment in the theatre, where he 
expired on the 7th of February following, in the 
37th year of his age. He was buried in the church- 
yard belonging to the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
* The epitaph here inserted was not inscribed on 
his tomb, but from its singular humour and relation 
to the arts, it may be thought worth preserving. 

An Epitaph on Mr. James Spiiler written by a 
Butcher in Clare Market. 

Down with your marrow-bones, and cleavers all, 

Aad on jour marrow-bones ye butchers fall ; 

For prayers from you, who never pray'd before, 

Perhaps poor Jemmy may to life restore. 

What have we done, the wretched bailiffs cry, 

Hie only man by whom we lived should die 1 

Enragd they knaw their wax, and tear their writs— 

The butchers wives fall in hysteric fits ; 

For sore as they're alive, poor SpiUer's dead : 

But thanks to Jack Laguerre, we've got his head. 

Down with your ready cole, ye jovial tribe, 

And for a meuotinto cut subscribe ; 

The market traverse, and surround the mint ; 

It shall go hard, but he shall be in print, 

For 
He was an innofensive merry fellow ; 
When sober hipp'd, blithe as a bird wben mellow. 

Vide Ireland's Hogarth. 



RULES AND ORDERS 

ton THE 

GOVERNMENT OF OUR ANCIENT MONASTIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 

(Concluded from stir last Number.) 



Different orders were bound to the observ- 
ance of different canonical constitutions; however, 
the rule of the ancient Benedictines, with some 
ttnan variations, prevailed through most monas- 
teries, and was in general as follows : — 

L I^t monks praise God seven times a day; that 
is to say, 

1. At cock-crowing. 

2. Mattins, which were performed at the first 
boor, or six o'clock. 

3. The third hour, or nine o'clock. 



4. The sixth hour, or twelve o'clock. 

5. The ninth hour, or three o'clock. 

6. Vespers— the twelfth hour, or six o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

7. Seven o'clock at night, when the completely 

was sunt. 

The first, or early prayers, were at two o'clock 
in the morning, when the monks, who went to bed 
at eight at night, had slept six hours, which were 
judged sufficient for nature. It was no fault, for 
the greater haste, to come without shoes* or with 
unwashen hands, if sprinkled at their entrance 
with holy water ; and there is nothing said to the 
contrary, but that they might go to bed again ; but 
a fiat prohibition after mattins, when to return to 
bed was accounted a petty apostasy. 

1L Let all, at the sign given, leave off their 
work, and repair presently to prayers. 

III. Let those who are absent, in public employ- 
ment, be reputed present in prayer. 

IV. Let no monk go alone, but always two to- 
gether. 

V. From Easter to Whitsunday, let them dine 
always at twelve, and sup at six o'clock. 

VI. Let them at other times fast on Wednesdays 
and Fridays till three o'clock in the afternoon. 

VII. Let them fast every day in Lent till six 
o'clock at night. 

VIII. Let no monk speak a word in the refec- 
tory, when they are at their meals. 

IX. Let them listen to the lecturer reading Scrip- 
ture to them, whilst they feed themselves. 

X. Let the Septimarians dine by themselves, 
after the rest. 

XL Let such who are absent about business 
observe the same hours of prayer. 

XII. Let none being from home about business, 
and hoping to return at night, presume, Vforis 
mandicare," to eat abroad. 

XIII. Let the completory be solemnly sung 
about seven o'clock at night. 

XIV. Let none speak a word after the comple- 
tory is ended, but hasten to their beds. 

aV. Let the monks sleep in beds singly by 
themselves, but all, if possible, in one room. 

XVL Let them sleep in their clothes, girt with 
their girdles, but not naving their knives by their 
sides, for fear of hurting themselves in their sleep. 

XVII. Let not the youth lie by themselves, but 
mingled with their seniors. 

XvIII. Let not the candle in the dormitory go 
out all night. 
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XIX. Let infants incapable of excommunication 
be corrected with rods. 

XX. Let offenders in small faults, whereof the 
abbot is sole judge, be only sequestered from the 
table. 

XXI. Let offenders in greater faults be sus- 
pended from table and prayers. 

XXIL Let none converse with any excommuni- 
cated, under the pain of excommunication. 

XXIII. Let incorrigible offenders be expelled the 
monastery. 

XXIV. Let an expelled brother, being re-ad- 
mitted on promise of amendment, be set last in 
order. 

XXV. Let every monk have two coats and two 

COWl8, &C. 

XXVI. Let every monk have his table-book, 
knife, needle, and handkerchief. 

XXVII. Let the bed of every monk have a mat, 
blanket, rug, and pillow. 

XXVI1L Let the abbot be chosen by the merits 
of his life and learning. 

XXIX. Let him never dine alone, but when 
guests are wanting, call some brethren unto his 
table. 

XXX. Let the cellarer be a discreet man, to give 
all their meat in due season. 

XXXI. Let none be excused from the office of 
cook, but take his turn in his week. 

XXXIL Let the cook each Saturday, when he 
goeth out of his office, leave the linen and vessels 
clean and sound to his successor. 

XXXIII. Let the porter be a grave person, to 
discharge his trust with discretion. 

THE NORTHERN MOTHER'S BLESSING TO 

HER DAUGHTER. 
Said to have been written about the year 1400. 

My daughter gif thou he a wife,*wisely thou worke, 
Locke euer thou looe God and the holy ldrke, 
Go to kirke when tbou may, and let for no rayne, 
And then ihall thou fare the bet, when thou God bat sayn : 

Full well may they thriue, 

That eeruen God In their Hue, 
My leue dere child. 

When tbon sits In the kirke thy bedei shalt thou bid, 
Therein make no janglln with friend oe sib. 
Laugh not to aoorne nodir old ne young, 
Be of good bering, and baue a good tongue : 

Far after thy bering, 

80 shall thy name spring, 
My leue dere child. 

. Gif any man with worship desire to wed thee, 
Wifely Mm ansuere, tcoone him not what he be, 



And tell it to thy friends, and hide tbou it nought; 
Sit not by him, nor stand not that sin mow be wrong} 

For gif a i launder be once reyeed, 

It is not so sooe stilled. 
My leue dere child. 

What man that shall wed the fore God with * ring, 
Looke thou loue best of any earthly thing ; 
And meekly him answere and not to snatching, 
So may thou stake his pre and be hU darling. 

Fair© words staken pre. 

Suffer and baue thy desire, 
My leue dere child. 

• • . • * * 

When thou goes by the gate, go not too fast, 
Ne bridle not with thy hede, ne thy shoulders cast, 
Be not of mony words, ne sweare not to gret, 
All euil vices, my daughter, thou forget, 

For gif thou hade an euil name, 

It will turne the to grame, 
My leue, dere child. 

• * * # 

Go not oft to the towne as it were a gase, 
Fro one house to odir for to seeke the maze, 
Ne go not te market, thy barrell to fill ; 
Ne use not the tauern thy worship to spill: 

For who the tauern usis, 

His thrift he refuses, 
My leue, dere child. 

Gif thou be in place where good drink U on loft, 
Wbeder that thou same, or tbou sit softe ; 
Mesurely take tbou, and get the no blame ; 
Gif tbou be drunken it turnei the to shame. 

Who so loues measure and skill, 

He shall oft baue his will, 
My leue, dere child. 

Go not to the wrestling, ne shoting the cock. 
As ft were a strumpet or a giglot. 
Be at home, doughter, and thy things tend, 
For thine owne profit at the latter end. 

Mery is owne thing to see, m 

My dere doughter, 1 tell it thee, 
My leue, dere child. 

• • • • • 

Husewisely shall tbou go on the werk-day, 
Pride, rest, and idleness, put hem cleane away, 
And after on the holy day well clad shalt thou be; 
The holiday to worship, God will loue the. 

More for worship of our Lord, 

Than for pride of the world, 
My leue, dere child. 

• • • * e 

Look to toy meyny, and let them not be ydell ; 
Toy husband out, looke who does much or litell, 
And be that*doei well give him his meede ; 
And gif he doe amiss amend tbou him bidde, 
And gif the worke be great, and the time strait, 
Set to thy hand, and make a huswife's brayd, 

For they will do better gif tbou by them stood 
The worke is soner done there as is mony boa 
My leue, dere child. 
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And looks what thy men doon, and about hen wend, , 
At every daede dont be at the tone end ; 
Aad gif thou find any fenlt soone it amend, 
Oft will they do the better and tbou neare hand, 

M ikell him beboues to doe, 

A good noose that will tooke to, 
My leue, dere child. 

* • • • • 

Looks all thfngi be well when they worke leauen, 
Aod take toy keyeito the when it is euen ; 
Looke all thing be well, and let fur no shame, 
And gif tbou ao do thou gets thee the lam blame ; 

Truet no man bett thyself e, 

Whilest thou art in thy helth, 

My leoe, dere child. 

* • • • * 

Sit not at men to long at gaae with the cup, 
For to wassell and drinke all uppe ; 
So to bed betimes, at morn rise beliue, 
And so nay thou better learae to thriue ; 

He that woll a good bouse keepe, 

Most ofte-timea breake a tleepe, 
My leoe, dere chikl. 

* • o * • 

Gif it betide, dongbter, tby friend fro the fell, 
And God send the cbildren that for bread will call, 
And thou haue niiekle neede, helpe litle or none, 
Thou smut then care and spare hard as the stone, 

For euil that may betide, 

A man before should dread, 

My leoe, dere child. 
« • * * • 

Take heede to thy children which thou hast borne, 
And wait well to thy doughters that they be not for lone ; 
And put hem betime to their marriage, 
And gioe them of thy good when they be of age, 

For maydens bene lonely, 

But they ben untrusty, 

My leue, dere child. 

* '• • # • 

Gif thou loue thy children bold thou hem lowe, 
And gif any of hem misdo, banne hem not ne blow, 
But take a good smart rod, and beat hem arowe, 
Till they cry mercy, and their gilts bee know, 

For gif thou loue tby children wele, 

Spare not yard neoer a dele, 
My leue, dere child. 



A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 

AND 

EFFECT IN WATER COLOURS, Ac. 
By David Cox. 

ON COLOURING. 
Tan effect having been studied in Sepia, or Indian Ink, 
in the colouring of his subject, the young student should be 
particularly attentive to the adaptation of his colours to the 
composition and effect of the piece. In morning and even- 
ing effects, we naturally look towards the light, which at 
those periods of the day is marked by a mild beauty winch 
gratisVef and attracts, yet divested of that dassling noontide 



effulgence which weakens and repulses, the eye. Those 
objects which are seen against the strongest light most wear 
a neutral tint, which may be termed negative harmony; 
for were they to be garbed in the rich and full dress liveries 
of nature, the influence of the lustres behind them would in 
a great measure be rendered nugatory, and the effect weak 
and full of error: on the contrary, in the representation of 
broad sunshine or mid-day, those pans of the piece which are 
visited by, but not seen against, strong lights, will admit of 
a rich and beautiful harmony of colour, without doing vio- 
lence to truth, or infringing on the economy of nature ; and 
this may be called positive harmony, or a picture of colour. 

Every tint should be laid on with clearness and decision, 
so that the object may receive its proper tone at the first 
touch of the hair penoil ; nor is less skill required in the 
choice and appropriation of the colours, which should be 
diversified as much as is consistent with the unison necessary 
to the production of harmony. Objects which are exposed 
to the light require a higher finish and more flowing warmth 
of colour than those which are shrouded io shade ; while the 
minutest parts of the former ought to be touched with the 
utmost care, so as to render visible and striking, all that the 
broad aod bright radiance of the sun might be supposed to 
develops. The latter will admit of a less laboured and less 
perfect delineation. In the lights of a picture, attention to 
this nue is indispensable where it is necessary to distinguish, 
with so much correctness of detail, those very objects which 
in shadow would permit that intimacy of union which would 
almost make them appear as one. 

The light snrial tints should be laid on the remotest parts 
of a picture, gradually brightening into more rich and 
decided tones as they approach the nearer and more promi- 
nent objects ; taking care to preserve the same atmosphere 
throughout the picture. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

or THB 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON. 

By J. Britton, F.S.A. and A. P*?fe, Architect. 



It is well known that thousands of people of 
good intellect remain ignorant of many subjects of 
science, from entire diffidence of their own capaci- 
ties, and are restrained in their enquiries, by the 
apprehension of difficulties which they suppose 
nothing but recondite study can surmount; wnen, 
to a little becoming confidence, a moderate share of 
industry, and a rational spirit of enquiry, the gates 
of knowledge are thrown open, and the delights of 
a new world are displayed to the intellectual senses. 

We have just taken up a number of an elegant 
and useful little publication, entitled, IUustraHons 
of the Publk Buildings of Lorulonjiuri on* pervual 
of its contents, so entirely approve of its plan, that 
we cannot forego the satisfaction of earnestly re- 
commending it to the attention of the public We 
have often deplored the indifference with which our 
national architecture has been regarded; for al- 
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ct of science inferior to none in 
nance, yei it is of all others the 
■ most exposed to censure, and 
id. Tlie work before us, we 
emove this prevailiu; apathy for 
ir it is published in numbers of 
contains elevations and plans of 
SS, with explanations of their 
■eliitecturc, critical urinations 
their designs, the purposes for 
reeled, and interesting accounts 
and genera] history ; [.unveying, 
expence, much useful and sci- 
in language comprehensible W 
rs to whom, in great measure, 
essed. The world of taste owe 
'.ijumraphical works, p.'irtiet.tlarJy 
to the ancient architecture of 
It have been published by Mr. 
jrs ; and we anticipate that the 
etit little work will extend the 
industry and talents to a much 
I'i'ry parent and preceptor, zeal- 
on of useful knowledge, in the 
minds of youth, whilst under a 
, should place this work in their 
I'gant little work, amusement is 



the site of the present edifice, by Sir John Van- 
brugh, in 1704, and opened lo the public in the 
April of the following year, and then tailed the 
Queen's Theatre. 

" Musical pieces in English, with the occasional 
introduction of some Italian singers, and the regu- 
lar drama, became the usual c-uttruiiiini>_Tit<; : unl 
in litis way, chiefly under ihe management of Sir 
John and Congreve, the speculation proceeded 
heavily, and with precarious success ; and it was 
not until the year 1720 that the opera assumed the 
promise of farm and stability; at which time his 
Majesty (ieorge I. countenanced the subscription 
of '>0,000l. by a liberal contribution, and which 
cheering example was followed by the court. 

" As the science of music became better under- 
stood, it was the more admired, and proportionately 
encouraged ; and as the jealousies and opposition 
made by conflicting interests subsided, the Italian 
opera became established in England, and the 
edifice itself profited by its success. 

" From this time the theatre submitted to various 
and repeated changes, under the direction of its 
architects, as improved knowledge, or the prepon- 
derance of fashion, made it needful or politic lo 
venture upon them, until the whole was re-arran^ed 
by Robert Adam the architect. The changes were 
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intimately dependent on the very cause by 
which the censure was incurred ; in fact, the building 
is so deep, that it was found necessary to sacrifice 
a part, to benefit the more valuable and available 
part of the house. 

"So much as belongs to the internal of the theatre, 
and its enclosing walls, as before stated, was erected 
by M. Novosielski : not so the outside, that is almost 
altogether a late erection, for his design was never 
carried into full effect ; and fortunately so perhaps, 
for the portion that was erected, failed of producing 
an appearance commensurate with its intern ion and 
its cost. But it must be understood that the Opera 
House was enveloped with other buildings, and that 
a limited facade onlv appeared towards the Hay- 
market, and over which alone the architect then 
had control. His design was in the Italian style of 
architecture, consisting of a basement, the propor- 
tions of which are yet preserved, and a superstruc- 
ture of the Roman Doric Order, finished with a 
balustrade. As the order was very deficient in 
height, the parts were small and ineffective ; and 
after the lapse of some years, the proprietors adopted 
an entirely new design, except as related to the 
rustic basement, which underwent no change. This 
alteration was also begun, but soon arrested in its 
progre s s, and portions of both continued, till lately, 
to disgrace the establishment and the country. 

" In making the vast improvements in 1620, 
under the controul of the New Street Commissioners, 
and according to designs and arrangements made 
by Mr. Nash, the external of the Opera-house un- 
derwent a very important change. 

" By continuing Charles-street across Regent- 
street into the Haymarket, a spot before occupied 
by old dwelling-houses, it afforded the opportunity 
of treating the whole mass, insulated by that cir- 
cumstance, as one entire building. 

" In viewing these edifices, therefore, it should 
be remembered that the design embraces the 
double object of making an imposing whole, and of 
accommodating a large portion of it to street and 
private dwellings ; for without this arrangement, 
the Opera-house would yet have exhibited an 
abridged elevation toward the Haymarket onlv, un- 
aided by its contiguous buildings, whereas it now 
appears to occupy the entire area, surrounded by 
the Haymarket, Fall-Mall, Charles-street, and the 
Western Arcade. 

" This necessarily prevented the introduction of 
larger and more imposing features in the architec- 
tural decoration'; tne object of seeming unity has 



therefore been obtained by arcades and colonades, 
which are made to surround the whole. By these 
means the spectator is scarcely permitted to doubt 
the singleness of its appropriation, beyond the dis- 
posal of some spare rooms beneath, for the accom- 
modation of respectable trades. 

" As at this spot the Haymarket declivity forms 
a slope nearly six feet hiajh on the base line of the 
building, it presented a difficulty to the architects, 
which they have ingeniously overcome by employ- 
ing arcades at the extremes of the centre building, 
which admit an easy alteration in their proportions, 
and the opportunity of breaking the level of the 
cornices. 

" The Roman Doric order is adopted by Messrs. 
Nash and G. Rcpton, as the architectural embel- 
lishment of the building, and the columns are 
executed in cast iron, — each being the result of a 
single casting. The entablature is of Bath stone, 
and the body of the building of brick, covered with 
Roman cement stucco. 

** The basso-relievo of the centre, executed by 
Mr. Bubb, is of lithargolite, or artificial stone, and 
represents the progress of music, from the earliest 
attention to sound, through the stages of examina- 
tion and improvement, to its ultimate perfection in 
the present day, into the groups, dancing is inter- 
woven, as associated with its advancement from the 
rudest ages to the extraordinary accomplishments 
of the Ballet. Apollo and the Muses occupy the 
middle of the subject. 

" The following are the respective proportions of 
the Theatre at Milan, of the Theatre Italien at 
Paris, and of the King's Theatre, at the time of its 
erection in 1790 : — 

Milan. Parte. Lonaou. 
feet feet. feet. 

Length from the curtain to the hack 

of boxes 94 78 102 

Width from the hack of boies - - 7* 52 75 

Projection of stage from the curtain 17 15 24 

Projection of the proscenium - - none 

Width of the curtain 4* 40 40 

Height of the theatre, from floor to 

ceil in*, at the highest part over 

the pit 70 51 50 

" From this comparison it will be seen, that the 
interior of the Italian Opera-house in London was 
larger than those of Paris and Milan, at the time of 
its erection ; and when it has undergone the improve- 
ments now in contemplation, there is little doubt 
but it will successfully vie with «the most splendid 
in Europe." 

[To be continued.) 
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"Ihfc K1SE AISD PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

NA VI. 



ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 

Recurring to that part of the last paper, which 
related to style, we would willingly here treat 
more at large upon its excellencies and defects, as 
they constitute so interesting a feature in the 
science of connoisseurship ; but as we intend to 
offer a few separate papers on the subject of collect- 
ing works of the English school, both in oil and 
water-colour painting, we shall transfer our analy- 
sis of the various styles to a future part of our mis- 
cellany. 

We cannot entirely dismiss the subject from 
this page, however, without observing with reference 
to the style of Mr. Glover, that so far from recom- 
mending the professional student in landscape to 
follow his method of executiou, we should hold it 
a duty to caution him to avoid it, as fallacious and 
unworthy of imitation ; for, abstracted of its ap- 
plication in the hands of the extraordinary artist 
with whom it originated, nothing can be more at 
variance with masterly handling, or remote from 
truth ; indeed, it has more of manner than style ; 
and with reference to the painter-like execution of 
Turner, Varley, Fielding, Reinagle, and that of 
other accomplished hands, it may be characterized 
under that significant appellation, trick— a term 
particularly applicable to the practice of water-colour 
paintings, with many eminent teachers, and so well 
understood by the professor, and, indeed, by all 
who can distinguish what is orthodox iu style, that 
it needs no explanation. 

The ease with which effect may be produced ac- 
cording to this system, was the main cause of its 
great popularity amongst those polite idlers, who, 
taking up the pencil for vain amusement, rather 
than for a becoming love of art, sought applause 
for a display of their showy talents, without the 
fatigue of study. 

To this novel mode of practice, must be ascribed 
the origin of that bad taste, which has so long pre- 
vailed among the dillctanti artists. Certain profes- 
sors, even of original capacity and talent, seeking 



profit, rather than fame, lent themselves to this 
perversion of style, by sedulously studying how to 
substitute incoherency and scrawling, for correct- 
ness of drawing ; and blotting and sponging, for 
precision of touch, as though the ultimatum of art 
consisted in proving to the world how little it de- 
pended upon science ; a species of quackery, which 
might long since have been expected to expose it- 
self to due ridicule, in the execrable trash which 
has been exhibited, in the multiplied copies and 
imitations of such exemplars, by such a host of 
senseless disciples; did we not know, that there 
have been epochs in every enlightened region of 
the world, and in every age, when persons of rank 
and education, for the pure love of novelty, have 
made it a fashion to become wilfully blind. 

We love to praise, and indeed are loth to cen 
sure ; but truth demands an exposure of this falla- 
cious method of instruction, so pernicious to the 
growth of taste, and so destructive of genuine art ; 
for such is the perverted judgment of the far 
greater part of those who have been taught on these 
false principles, that the more accomplished may be 
the compositions of those artists who are labouring 
for renown, the less will be their reward ; as he 
that expects to meet with patrons among such 
fashionable dilletanti, must debase his art down to 
the level of their capacities. Indeed, it is a fatal 
truth, that not one amateur in fifty can now be 
found who will endure to copy a correct and highly 
finished work of art. 

If the severity of these strictures should appear 
unmerited on the part of many popular teachers, 
we beg to refer to those two principal accomplish- 
ments in the education of the ladies of the higher 
class, music and painting. In the first, the pre- 
ceptor " begins at tlie beginning," and grounds 
them early in the first principles of the science ; 
hence, almost every lady of sixteen can perform the 
most difficult musical composition, with neat exe- 
cution and becoming grace. In the latter, it is now 
the custom to " begin at the ending" namely, by 
pretending to teach them composition, light, sha- 
dow, colouring, and effect, without the previous 
study of drawing a correct outline of a single lesson 
on perspective, or any one grammatical trait of the 
art Hence, the half-accomplished sylphs play 
like angels, and paint, or rather smudge, like chim- 
ney sweeps. 
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main s;cure from enquiry, and escape with ap- 

Slause. The secret satisfaction, however, arising 
■om such successful treachery, betrays a baseness 
of heart in the calumniator, so entirely out of the 
common course of iniquity, that could the true mo- 
tives of such pernicious scribblers be made mani- 
fest to the world, men of (enius would be held in 
due reverence, and their unprincipled revilers would 
be driven from the society of all who loved virtue, 
or had a* becoming regard for truth. 

How base, how unjust, in a man of penetration, 
— in one like Pasquin, who could write with wit 
and spirit, to make this sport of talent, when he 
must have acknowledged, had he not walked round 
this noble building for the indulgence of his evil 
propensity, that in these " paoatofjf mnnstm," 
which ])'.■ i'.'rri:>nc-ou*ly desi^nsti/s c/n'iIiW.-*, sre dis- 
played much elegance and invention ; that the em- 
blems were designed most tastefully accordant with 
the departments of the building to which they were 
appended, and that the masks of the river dei 
which he has so wantonly made the subject of bis 
ridicule, were works of the highest order of merit. 
They still, however, remain on the keystones of the 
arches, monuments of the superior abilities of 
Mr. Wilton, their ingenious sculptor, and will long 
be regarded by all judges of art, as legible m( 
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Somerset Home is buillon that part of the 
Thame* side named the Strand,— a spot remark- 

for its steep declivity, and trip variety of soil 

Inch its foundations were to be placed,— no 
inconsiderable portion of its site beiaz actually 
taken from within the channel of the river, and 
below its bed. 

The situation seemed to be impracticable, both 
fated to its levels and security of foundation, — 
that required all the science and 
sagacity of the architect to contend with and to 



In bridge building, such difficulties are always 
found to exist : In a structure of this extent and 
they rarely occur ; but when they do, 
the comparative mental powers necessary to execute 
a work are much beyond those required for 
section of even the greatest bridge that is 
now known. 

In the structure of abridge, the points of con- 
tact with the soil are few, and its levels only relate 
lo the ground at its extremities; but in a building 
cucumstanced like Somerset House, the points 
of contact an almost innumerable, and its levels 
differ at every point Every pier — every wall, 
pillar, and partition— every arch and every vault, 
—all have to be supported in their respective 
stations, and each according to its need; for, 
to make the foundations more ample than could 
be avoided, would have been incurring a vast 
ofexpence. The architect, by obtaining 
t security, with this attention to economy, 
justly acquired reputati on from his employers. 

" It was not the least arduous part of the duty 
which be had to perform in the plan of the build- 
'ien he undertook to arrange the various 
for so great an establishment, to design 
suitably to their multifarious purposes, and to 
ine them with the general effect. He had to 
reconcile the conflicting desires, opinions, and pre- 
rogatives of the officers great and small, who were 
to inhabit or occupy the manifold apartments. 

*' All these difficulties, however, he overcame, 
with such rare felicity and general satisfaction, that 
on the Question of accommodation among ih« offi- 
households of the respective departments, 
there appears to have been but one solitary instance 
of discontent, and that came to knowledge at second- 
hand, besn* tb* worted complaint of iW: cook at 
the FidutJting Office, who thought herself limited 
is larder-room. Jjjj ' ~-an-*^ML| 

" To effect these numerous arrangements — to 



adjust the proportions and tues of so many apart- 
>ts on fu> many floors, in appropriate and essen- 
portions of such an aggregate of offices, the 
architect judiciously selected the Italian practice of 
building, which admits better than any other style, 
the beauties of Roman architecture, combined with 
thai convenience for business and domestic com- 
which this useful national structure demanded. 
The elegant simplicity of the building as a 
e, the proportion of its parts, and their rela- 
accordance, may vie with the noblest public 
tures in the metropolis ; and in some respects 
may be pronounced superior to any. The exterior 
of Somerset House is considered to be the perfec- 
tion of masonry, and the sculptures that decorate 
the various parts, are not equalled by the ornamen- 
tal accessories of any of our great national build- 

' l ! i decorations of the interior are no less en- 
titled to applause; indeed, to Sir William Cham- 
bers we owe the introduction of that chaste charao 

of ornament in this country, which has since 
been perfected by the studies of Stuart and others, 
from the classic stores obtained through their 
invaluable researches, amidst the remains of Gre- 

This, then, is Somerset Place, the work of an 
architect, who has manifested in its erection, avast 
itdlect, as a mathematician, as an en- 
gineer, as an artist, and as a philosopher. He was 
moreover an upright man ; one whose great abilities 
has done honour to himself, to his illustrious 
patron, to his employers, and the age in which he 

» J. B. P.' 



ROYAL ACADEMY. 



DISTRIBUTION OP TBB PRIZES. 

Tkb Anniversary of the Founding of this great 
national institution, being the 10th of December, 
on the evening of that day a general meeting of the 
Royal Academicians was convened, when the gold 
and silver medals awarded to the students were 
presented by Sir Thomas Lawrence to-the success- 
ful candidates for these honorary rewards, in the 
schools of painting, sculpture, architecture, draw- 
i ■ : .- . and modelling. 

| J The- gold medal, with the discourses of the two 
preceding presidents, were obtained for the be st 
historical painting, by Mr. Frederick Hurlstone, 



lhe third uold medal was presented to jnr. 
idbury, for the best Design for a National Hos- 
ed for British Sailors. 

THE SILVER MEDALS. 

Messrs. Corbett and Markes were the successful 
ididates in the school of painting. The subject 
)sen was part of the Cartoon of the Charge to 

Peter. 

In the Life Academy, Messrs. Cahusac and Slous, 
re successful in drawing. The best models were 

Messrs. Williams and Colli ngwood. 
Messrs. Richley and Jenkins, received medals 
■ the best elevation of the front of Somerset 
>use. 

In the Antique Academy, out of twenty-four can- 
lates, Messrs. Ward, F. Ross, and Cecil, were 
;cessful in drawing. Messrs. Deare, Stothard and 

Behnes, with their models. The subject for 
i drawings was Haemon and Antigone. The 
rmaphrodite for the models. 
Mr. Stothard ' also produced the best executed 
idal die of the head of Apollo, for which he 
:eived another silver medal. 
After the medals had been presented to the suc- 
ssful candidates, Sir Thomas Lawrence read an 
»gant and appropriate discourse to the students^ 
i began by stating the grounds upon which the 
uncil had decided, and he appeared to feel that 
is was necessary, because the name of the suc- 
ssful candidate had been rather unexpectedly 
nounced to the audience. Sir Thomas said, that 
oueh fewer faults might be found in the unsuc- 
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infancy, there is a facial expression that is seen in 
those of his advanced years. 

QUEEN EL1ZABBTH AND DANIEL MYTENS. 

This extraordinary queen, when on the verge of 
sixty, most have been an easier theme for the flat- 
taring pen of the poet, than for the pencil of the 
portrait painter. Her address on this subject, when 
she was to be limned by Daniel Mytens, was worthy 
of her sex. " 1 do not approve of shades in paint- 
ing," said her Majesty. " You must strike off my 
likeness without shadows." — An elegant method of 
getting rid of her wrinkles. 
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QUEEN MARY. 

Sir Antonio More was sent to England to 
paint the portrait of Mary, the intended bride of 
Philip, King of Spain. He was well received, had 
a reward of one hundred pounds, (a great sum, 
according to the then value of money,) a gold 
chain, and was afterwards retained as portrait 
painter to their Majesties, Philip and Mary, on a 
pension of four hundred pounds, paid quarterly. 

Sandrart says Mary was very handsome. If this 
be true, one might infer that she sat to none but 
heretics. Certainly the limners of her day, (and 
there were many portraits of her,) were exempt 
from the sin of flattery. 



LORD CHANCELLOR. THURLOWE AND 
MR. PHILLIP8. 

This gentleman had the honour to paint two 
portraits of the Chancellor, at the distance of three 
or four years ; the first at his own house in George- 
street, Hanover-square ; the last at his Lordship's, 
who was then aged, petulant, and infirm ; — it was 
but a few months before his death. They were 
esteemed admirable likenesses. When the painter 
had taken the last sitting, his Lordship contem- 
plated the picture in silence, and then compared it 
with himself in the glass. He then turned round 
and observed, " Sir, you have been faithful— very 
faithful." Then shaking his head, he added, 
" Aye, Sir, I behold the change that time has 
rapidly marked on my visage since I sat to you 
before. Yes, Sir, you have been very faithful, and 
I have a still higher opinion of your art." 

Mr. Phillips had the picture home, to finish the 
accessories in his own study ; and among other dis- 
tinguished persons who called to see this last por- 



trait of the venerable senator, Mr. Fox paid a morn- 
ing visit to George-street. He contemplated the 
picture for some moments, and then exclaimed, 
44 What a countenance ! It looks more wise than 



man ever was. 
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In addition to these two faithful portraits of this 
great man, is one by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 
which there is a print by Bartolozzi, and another by 
the present President of the Royal Academy, which 
is honoured by his Majesty, who had a personal 
regard for the upright minister, with a place on the 
walls of the most magnificent apartment in Carlton 
Palace. 



When Oliver Cromwell sat for his picture to 
Lely , his observations to that great master of his art, 
marks the Lord Protector's masculine notions : — 
" I desire, Mr. Lely," said he, " that you will not 
leave out the warts and excrescences on my face; 
for if it be not a faithful picture, I would not give 
you a penny for your work." 



THE STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. VII. 



At the time that Garrick and Lacy were joint 
managers of Drury Lane Theatre, it was judged 
necessary to divide the labours of their office. Mr. 
Lacy's part of the business consisted in superin- 
tending the wardrobe and scenic department, and 
the general economy of the household. Garrick's 
was a more important business — he had to treat 
with authors, to engage with the actors, to manage 
the distribution of the parts, the superintendance of 
rehearsals, &c. &c. It was soon round necessary, 
considerably to increase the number of minor 
actors, the greatest recommendation for whom was 
considered by Garrick, aptitude of person for the 
characters they were to represent ; their intellec- 
tual acquirements being deemed by him of little 
importance. In raising this corps, a humorous 
fellow of the name of Stone was particularly ter- 
viceable to Garrick, who paid him liberally for his 
obliging offices ; a certain sum being allowed him for 
every one he procured, provided he was thought 
worthy to make his appearance; the success or 
failure of the attempt making no difference in the 
payment to this " Theatrical Crimp," as he was 
then called. 

Several epistles passed between this recruiting 






" Stone, " Friday mora. 

You are the best fellow io the world — bring the Cupids 
)e theatre to-morrow. If they are under six, and well 
e, you shall have a guinea a-piece for them. Mr. Lacy 
pay you himself for the Bishop— he is very penitent for 
t he has dooe. If you can get me two good murderers, I 
pay you handsomely, particularly for the spouting fellow 

• keeps the apple stand on Tower Hill, the cut in his face 
ist the thing. Pick me up an alderman or two, for 
lard if you can, and I have no objection to treat with 

fur a comely Mayor. The Barber will not do for 
I us, although I think he will succeed in Mat. 
17*0, Dec "D. G." 

The person above alluded to was procured by 
ne, and had often rehearsed the part of the 
hop of Winchester, in the play of Henry the 
hth, with such singular eclat, that Mr. Garrick 
juently addressed him at the rehearsal as 
jsin of Winchester. The fellow, however, never 
yed the part, although the night of his coming 
was announced in the public papers. 
The reader will soon guess the reason from the 

• following letters that passed between Mr. Gar- 
l and Stone, on the very evening he was to make 
appearance :— 



a 



Sir, 



The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bear, 
swears, d- n bis eyes if he will play to-night 

" I am, yours, 

* W. STONE." 

ANSWER. 

" Stone, 

The Bishop may go to the devil. I do not know a 



iter rascal, except yourself. 



" D. G.» 
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obsequious request not being made, Garrick urged 
present business, and presented the York Romeo 
with an order for the pit, desiring him that night to 
favour him with his attendance to see him perform 
Sir John Brute, with an invitation to breakfast the 
ensuing morning; at the same time asking him, 
" Pray, now, have you seen a play since your 
arrival in London ?" 

•« O yes," quickly answered Mr. Frodsham, " I 
saw you play Hamlet two nights ago;" adding, it 
was his own favourite character. " Well," says 
Garrick, •« pray, now, how did you approve, Frod- 
sham ? I hope I pleased you." " O yes, certainly, 
my dear Sir,— vastly clever in several passages; 
but 1 cannot so far subjoin mine to the public opi- 
nion of London, as to fay I was equally struck 
with your whole performance in that part." Gar- 
rick most probably had never been addressed in 
such a style before. He stammered and said, " Why 
—why now, to be sure now — why, I suppose you 
in the country — — Pray, now, Mr. rrodsliam, 
what sort of a place do you act in at York ? Is it 
in a room or riding-house, occasionally fitted up ?" 
•• O no, Sir, a theatre, upon my honour." " O, 
sore ! why, m y Lord Burlington has said that — 
why, will—will you breakfast to-morrow, and we 
will have a trial of skill, and Mrs. Garrick shall 
judge between us, ha! ha! ha! Now, I say, 
(*ood day, Mr. York, for I must be at the theatre ; 
so now, pray remember breakfast." The follow- 
ing day arrived the York hero at Palais Royaie in 
Southampton-street, according to appointment 
Breakfast finished with Madam Garrick as good 
superintendent, waiting with impatience, and full 
of various conjectures why the poor man from the 
country did not take courage, and prostrate before 
the foot of majesty, humbly requesting a trial, en- 
gagement, &c. ; but as Frodsham did not, as ex- 
pected, break the ice, Garrick did. " Well, Mr. 
rrodsliam — why now— well — that is— I suppose 
you saw my Brute last night ? Now no compliment, 
but tell Mrs. Garrick. Well, now, was it right ? 
Do you think it would have pleased at York ? Now 
speak what you think !" 4 * Oh !" says Frodsham, 
•• certainly, certainly ; and upon my honour, without 
compliment, I never was so highly delighted and 
entertained,— it was beyond my comprehension ; 
but having seen you play Hamlet first, your Sir 
John Brute exceeded my belief; for I have been 
told Hamlet, Mr. Garrick, is one of your first cha- 
racters ; but I must say, I flatter myself I play it 
almost as well ; for Comedy, my good Sir, is your 



forte. But your Brute, d — n it, Mr. Garrick, your 
Brute was excellence itself! You stood on the stage 
in the drunken scene, flourishing your sword ; you 
placed yourself in an attitude ; f am sure you saw 
me in the pit at the same time, and with your eyes 
you seemed to say, * D — n it, Frodsham, did you 
ever see any thing like that at York ? Could you do 
that, Frodsham ?' " 

Garrick not only loved, but eagerly swallowed 
flattery, with a conjurors avidity, with " Hey ! pass 
and begone !" and had it daily served up, not only 
by inferiors, equals, and dependants, but by per- 
sons of higher rank. Therefore, to hear a country 
actor speak slightly " touching his Lord Hamlet," 
was too much to bear ; and, as Sir Archy says, 
" was vary new." After much affectation of 
laughter, and seemingly approving all Frodsham 
had uttered, — " Well, now, hey! for a taste of 
your quality— -now a speech, Mr. Frodsham, from 
Hamlet ; and, Mrs. Garrick, ' bear a wary eye.' " 

Frodsham, with the utmost composure, spoke 
Hamlet's first soliloquy, without any idea of fear or 
terror, or indeed allowing Garrick, as a tragedian, 
a better Hamlet, or superior to himself, — Garrick 
all the while darting his fiery eyes into the soul of 
Frodsham,— a custom of Garrick's to all whom he 
deemed subservient, as if he meant to alarm and 
convey from those eyes an idea of intelligence to 
the beholder, of his own amazing intellects. Gar- 
rick certainly possessed most extraordinary powers 
of eye, as they contained not only the fire and aus- 
terity he meant to convey ; but his simplicity in 
Scrub, and archness of eye in Don John, was 
equally excellent, and as various. On Frodsham 
the eve of terror had no such effect ; for if he had 
noticed, and thought Mr. Garrick's eyes were pene- 
trating, he would inwardly have comforted himself 
his own were equally brilliant, if not superiorly so. 
When Frodsham had finished Hamlet's nret speech, 
and, without stop, To be or not to be f &c. Gar- 
rick said, *• Well, hey now ! hey ! you have a 
smattering, but you want a little of my forming ; 
and really in some passages you have acquired tones 
I do not by any means approve." Frodsham tartly 
replied, " Tones, Mr. Garrick ! to be sure I have 
tones, but you are not familiarized to them. 1 have 
seen you act twice, Hamlet the first, and I thought 
you had odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber strange tones, 
and they were not quite agreeable to me on the 
first hearing, but I daresay I should soon be recon- 
ciled to them." " Why, now," says the much 
astonished wondering Garrick, " nay, now that is 
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—why now, really, Frodsham, you are a d— d queer 
fellow ; but for affair and full trial of your genius, 
my stage shall be*open, and you shall act any part 
you please ; and if you succeed, we will then talk of 
terras." "Oh!" says Frodsham, in the same 
flighty flow of spirits, " you are mistaken, my dear 
Mr. Garrick, if you think I came here to solicit an 
engagement ; I am a Roscius at my own quarters ! 
I came to London purposely to see a few plays ; and 
looking on myself as a man not destitute of talents, I 
judged it a proper compliment to wait on a brother 
eemus : I thought it indispensable to see you, and 
have half an hour's conversation with you. 1 
neither want nor wish for an engagement ; for I 
would not abandon or relinquish the happiness I 
enjoy in Yorkshire, for the first terms your great 
and grand city of London could afford ;" and with 
a negligent wild bow made his exit, and left the 
gazing Garrick following his shade, like Shak- 
speare*8 Ghost, himself standing in an attitude of 
surprise, to ruminate and reflect, and to relate this 
account of the strangest mad actor he had ever 
seen, or ever after did see. 

CUSTOMS AND HABITS OF EARLY TIMES. 



" At Stratford near Bow in Middlesex, was a 
school for girls, wherein the French language, but 
very different from that at Paris, was taught ; and 
that at meals, not to wet the fingers deep in the 
sauce was one sign of a polite female education. 
And here it may not be improper to remark, that 
before the time of King James the First, a fork was 
an implement unknown in this country. Tom 
Coriate the traveller, learned the use of it in Italy, 
and one which he brought here from thence was 
esteemed a great curiosity. But to return to Chaucer : 
although forbidden by the canon law to the clergy, 
it appears from him that the monks were lovers of 
hunting/ and kept greyhounds ; — that sergeants-at- 
law were, as early as the lime of Edward the Third, 
occasionally judges of assize, and that the most 
eminent of them were industrious in collecting 
doomes, i. e. judicial determinations, which, by 
the way, did not receive the appellation of reports till 
the time of Plowden, who flourished in the reign of 
Elizabeth, before which persons were employed at 
the expence of our kings, to attend the courts at 
Westminster, and take short notes of their deci- 
sions, for the use of the public ; a series of these 
is now extant, and known to the profession of the 



law. by the name of the Year Books; — that the 
houses of country gentlemen abounded with the 
choicest viands ; — that a haberdasher, a carpenter, 
a weaver, a dyer, and a maker of tapestry, were in 
the rank of such citizens as hoped to become alder- 
men of London, and that their wives claimed to be 
called Madam ; — that cooks were great cheats, and 
would dress the same meat more than once ;— that 
the masters of ships were pirates, and made but 
little consequence of stealing wine out of the vessel? 
of their chapmen, when the latter were asleep ; — 
that physicians made astrology a part of their study ; 
— that the weaving of woollen cloth was a very 
profitable trade, and that the neighbourhood of Bath 
was one of the seats of that manufacture ; — that a 
pilgrimage to Rome, nay, to Jerusalem, was not an 
extravagant undertaking for the wife of a weaver; 
— that the mercenary sort of clergy were accus- 
tomed to flock to London, in order to procure 
chauntries in the cathedral of St. Paul; —that at 
the Temple, the members were not many more 
than thirty, twelve of whom were qualified to be 
stewards to any peer of the realm ; — that their man- 
ciple was a rogue, and had cunning enough to 
cheat them all ; — that stewards grew rich by lead- 
ing their lords their own money ;«— the summoner, 
an officer whose duty it is to execute the process of 
the ecclesiastical court, is a character now grown 
obsolete : from that which Chaucer has given of 
one, we however learn that they were a sort of men 
who throve by the incontinence of the common 
people, — that they affected to speak Latin, that is 
to say, to utter a few of those cant phrases which 
occur in the practice of the Consistory and other 
ecclesiastical courts, and that they would for a small 
fee suffer a good fellow to have his concubine for a 
twelvemonth ;— -that they were of counsel with all 
the lewd women in the diocese, and made the vul- 
gar believe that the pains of hell were not more to 
be feared than the curse of the archdeacon. 

" These several particulars, extracted from the 
prologues to the Tales, exhibit, as far as they go, a 
lively and accurate representation of the manners of 
the people of England in Chaucer's time. But 
these are few in comparison with the facts and cir- 
cumstances to the same purpose, which are to be 
met with in the Tale3 themselves ; nor are the por- 
traits of the principal agents in the Tales, and 
which accidentally occur therein, less exact than 
those contained in the Prologues. The scholar 
Nicholas, in the Miller's Tale, is an instance of this 
kind ; for see how the poet has described him. 
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" He represents him as young, amorous, and 
learned, — not a member of any college, for there 
were but few in Oxford during Chaucer's time, but 
living « at his friend's finding and his rent, 9 and 
lodging in the house of a carpenter, an old man, 
who had a very young and beautiful wife. In the 
house of this man the scholar had a chamber, 
which he decked with sweet herbs ; he is supposed 
to study astronomy, or rather astrology ; his cham- 
ber is furnished with books great and small, among 
which is the Almagist, a treatise said to be written 
by Ptolomy; an asterlagour, or astrolabe, an in- 
strument used for taking the altitude of the sun and 
stars. He has also a set of augrim stones, a kind 
of pebbles at that time made use of in numeral 
computation, and to which counters afterwards 
succeeded ; and above all lay his musical instru- 
ment. 

•« His rival Absalom, the parish clerk, is of an- 
other cast — a spruce fellow, that sung, danced, and 
played on the riddle, — that was great with all the 
tapster and brew-house girls in the town, and 
• visited them with his solace !' His ingenuity 
and learning qualified him to let blood, clip hair, 
shave, and make a charter of land, or an acquit- 
tance. His employment in the church obliged 
him to assist the parish priest in the performance 
of divine service; and it appears to have been his 
duty on holidays to go round the parish with a 
censer in his hand, conformable to the practice of 
the Romish church, « censing the wives of the 
parish.' But nothing can be more picturesque 
than the description of his person and dress. His 
hair shone like gold, and strutted broad like a fan ; 
his complexion red, and his eyes grey as a goose, 
and the upper leather of his shoes were carved to 
resemble the windows of St. Paul's cathedral ; his 
stockings were red, and his kirtle or upper coat of 
light watchet, that is to say, sky-colour, not tied 
here and there merely to keep it close, but thick 
set with points, more for ornament than use; all 
which gay habiliments were covered with a white 
surplice. 

" The Reve's Tale contains the characters of 
Denyse Simpkin, the proud miller of Tromping- 
ton, and his prouder wife ; from the poet's descrip- 
tion of them it appears, that the husband, as a 
fashion not inconsistent with his vocation, wore 
both a sword and a dagger. As to his wife, she is 
said to have been the daughter of the parson of the 
town, who on her marriage gave her " full many 
a pan of brass;" and because of her birth and her 



education, for she is said to have been « fostered 
in a nunnery,' she was insolent to her neighbours, 
and assumed the style of Madam. The business 
which drew the scholars, John and Alein, to the 
mill of Simpkin, bespeaks the difference which a 
long succession of years has made in a college life ; 
for the rents of college estates were formerly paid, 
not in money, but in corn, which it was the busi- 
ness of the manciple to get ground, and made into 
bread. During the sickness of the manciple of 
Soller's-hall at Cambridge, two scholars, with a 
sack of corn laid on the back of a horse, armed 
each with a sword and buckler, set out for the mill 
at Trompington, a neighbouring village. The mil- 
ler contrives to steal their corn, and the scholars 
take ample vengeance on him. 

" From the several passages above cited and 
referred to, a judgment may be formed, and that 
with some degree of exactness, of the manners of 
the common people of this country ; those of the 
higher orders of men are to be sought for else- 
where. Persons acquainted with the ancient con- 
stitution of England need not be told that it was 
originally calculated as well for conquest as defence ; 
and that before the introduction of trade and manu- 
factures, every subject was a soldier ; this, and the 
want of that intercourse between the inhabitants of 
one part of the kingdom and another, which no- 
thing but an improved civilization can promote, 
rendered the common people a terror to each other ; 
and as to the barons — the ancient and true nobi- 
lity — it might in the strictest sense of a well-known 
maxim in law be said, that the house of each was 
his castle. The many romances and books of chi- 
valry extant in the world, although abounding in 
absurdities, contain a very true representation of 
civil life throughout Europe ; and the forest, the 
castle, the moat, and the drawbridge, if not the dun- 
geon, had their existence long before they became 
the subjects of poetical description. 

" It is true the pomp and splendour of the ancient 
nobility appeared to greater advantage than it would 
have done, had not the condition of the common 
people been such as to put it out of the power of 
any of their own order to rival their superiors ; but 
to the immense possessions of the latter, such power 
was annexed as must seem tremendous to one who 
judges of the English constitution by the appear- 
ance which it wears at this day. To be short, all 
the lands in this kingdom were holden either medi- 
ately or immediately of the crown, by services 
strictly military. The king had the power of calling 
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forth his barons, and they their tenants, and these 
latter their dependents also, to battle ; and to levy 
on them money and other requisites for the carry- 
ing on either offensive or defensive war. Hitherto 
we see but little of those pecuniary emoluments 
arising from the relation between the lord and his 
tenant, which are now the principal sources of 
splendour and magnificence in the nobility and 
men of large estates, or, in other words, it seems 
that anciently, personal service was received in lieu 
of rent But here the power and influence atten- 
dant on the feudal system breaks forth. The lord 
was entitled to the wardship of the heir of his free- 
hold tenant under the age of twenty-one, and to 
the profits of all his estates without account. Nor 
was this all, he had the power of marrying his ward 
to whom he pleased ; and where the inheritance 
descended to daughters, the marrying of them to 
any person above the degree of a villain, was as 
much the right of the lord as his castle or mansion ; 
and had it been the fate of the four beautiful daugh- 
ters of the great Duke of Marlborough to have lived 
before the making the statute of King Charles the 
Second, for abolishing tenures in capite, and to 
have survived their rather, being under age, not 
one of them could have been married without the 
license of the King, or perhaps his minister. 

M A system of civil policy, like that above described, 
could not fail to influence the minds of the people, 
and in consequence of that jealousy which it had a 
tendency to excite, they lived in a state of hostility : 
a dispute about boundaries, the right of hunting, or 
pursuing beasts of chase, would frequently beget a 

Suarrel in which whole families, with all their 
ependents, immediately became parties, and the 
thirst of revenge descended from father to son, so 
as to seem attached to the inheritance. Many of 
the old songs and ballads now extant, are histories 
of the wars of contending families : the song of the 
Battle of Otterburn, and the old ballad of Chevy 
Chace, with many others in Dr. Percy's collection, 
are instances of this kind, and were these want- 
ing, a curious history of the Gwedir family, pub- 
lished by the learned and ingenious Mr. Barrihgton, 
would sufficiently shew what a deadly enmity pre- 
vailed in those barbarous times among the great 
men of our kingdom. 

•«It has already been hinted, that under the 
ancient constitution the generality of women lived 
in a stage of bondage ; and how near that state 
approaches to bondage, in which a woman is denied 
the liberty of chusing the man she likes for a hus- 



band, every one is able to see ; most of the laws 
made to preserve their persons from violence, were 
the effects of modern refinement, and sprang from 
that courtesy which attended the knightly exercise 
of arms." 



ALBERT DURER. 



The indiscriminate use of the words Genius and 
Ingenuity, has, perhaps, nowhere caused more coo- 
fusion than in the classification of artists. Albert 
Durer was a man of great ingenuity without being 
a genius. He studied, and, as far as his penetration 
reached, established certain proportions of the hu- 
man frame ; but he did not create a style. Re copied 
rather than imitated the forms that surrounded hub, 
and without remorse fccked deformity and meagre* 
ness to fulness and beauty. He sometimes had a 
glimpse of the sublime, but it was only a glimpse. 
*The expanded agony of Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, and the mystic mass of his figure of Melan- 
choly, have much sublimity, though the expression 
of the last is weakened by the rubbish he has 
thrown about her. His Knight, attended by Death 
and the Fiend, is more capricious than terrible; 
and his Adam and Eve are two common modeb 
shut up in a rocky dungeon. Every work of his is 
a proof that he wanted the power of imitation, of 
concluding from what he saw to what he did not 
see. Copious without taste, anxiously precise in 
parts, and unmindful of the whole, he Las rather 
shewn us what to avoid thau what we are to follow. 
Though called the Father of the German School, he 
neither reared scholars, nor was imitated by the 
German artists of his or the succeeding century. 
That the importation of, his works into Italy should 
have effected a temporary change in the principles 
of some Tuscans who had studied Michael Angelo, 
is a fact which proves that minds, at certain pe- 
riods, may be subject to epidemic influence as well 
as bodies. That Angelo, when a boy, copied with 
a pen Michael Wolgemuth's print of the Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony, and bought fish in the market 
to colour the devils, may be believed ; but it re- 
quires the credulity of Wagenseil to suppose that kt 
could want any thing of Albert Durer, when he 
was a man. The legend contradicts itself; for 
who ever before heard of the bronzes of Albert 
Durer? 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



M. Angelo, punctilious and haughty to princes, 
is gentle, and even submissive to inferior artists. 
Guiliano Bugiardini, a man of tiney talents and 
much conceit, had been applied to by Messrs. Otta- 
viano de Medici to paint the portrait of M. Angelo 
for him. Bugiardini, familiar with M. Angelo, 
obtained his consent He sat to him ; desired to 
rise, after a sitting of two hours ; and perceiving, 
at the first glance, the incorrectness of the outline, 
M What the devil," said he, " have you been 
doing ? You have shoved one of the eyes into the 
temples ; pray look at it" Guiliano, after repeat- 
edly looking at the picture and the original, at last 
replied, with much gravity, " I cannot see it ; but 
pray ak down, and let us examine again." M. An- 
gelo, who knew where the cause of the blunder lay, 
sat down again, and patiently submitting to a lone 
second inspection, was at last peremptorily told 
that the copy was correct. " If that be the case,*' 
said he, " Nature has committed a mistake ; go 
you on, and follow the dictates of your art.*' 



LEONARDO DA V1NCL 



Leonardo da Vinci, made up of all the ele- 
ments, without the preponderance of any one, gave 
universal hints, and wasted life insatiate in experi- 
ment. Now on the wing after beauty — then gro- 
velling on the ground after deformity ; — now look- 
ing foil in the race of terror — then decking it with 
shards, and shells, and masks ;— equally attracted 
by character and caricature, by style and common 
nature, he has drawn rudiments of all, but like a 
stream lost in ramification, vanished without a 



Want of perseverance alone could make him 
abandon his Cartoon of the celebrated Group of 
Hofsemen, destined for the great Council-chamber 
at Florence, without painting the picture ; for, to 
him who could organize the limbs of that composi- 
tion, Michael Angelo himself could be no object of 
fear : and that he was able to organize it, we may 
be certain from the sketch that remains of it, how- 
ever pitiful, in the " Etruria Pittrice," but still 
more from the admirable print of Edilinck, after a 
drawing of Rubens, who was his great admirer, and 
has said much to impress us with the beauties of 
his Last Supper at Milan, which he abandoned 
likewise, without finishing the head of Christ, ex- 
hausted by a wild chase after models for the heads 



and hands of the Aposdes. Had he been able to 
conceive the centre, the radii must have followed of 
course. Whether he considered that magic of 
light and shade, which he possessed in an unparal- 
leled degree, in his smaller pictures, as an inferior 
principle in a work of such dignity, or was unable 
to diffuse it over numerous groups, cannot now be 
determined ; but he left his fresco flat, and without 
that solemnity of twilight, which is more than 
an equivalent for those contrasts of chiaro-acuro 
that Uiorgione is said to have learnt from him. 
The legend which makes Leonardo go to Rome with 
Juliano di Medici, at the election of Leo X. to 
accept employment in the Vatican, whether suffi- 
ciently authentic or not, furnished a characteristic 
trait of the man. The Pope, passing through the 
room allotted for the pictures, and instead of de- 
signs and cartoons, finding nothing but an appara- 
tus for the distillery of oils and varnishes, exclaimed, 
" Ah ! me ! he means to do nothing, for he thinks 
of the end before he has made a beginning.*' 
From a sonnet of Leonardo, preserved by Lomazzo, 
he appears to have been sensible of the inconstancy 
of his own temper, and full of wishes, at least, to 
correct it. 

Much has been said of the honour he received 
by expiring in the arms of Francis the First. It 
was indeed an honour by which destiny in some 
degree atoned to Francis for his disaster at Pavia. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OV THB 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OP LONDON. 

KING'S THEATRE. 

By J. B. Pmpwortk, Architect. 

(Continued from p. 143.) 



" The ground landlord of the Opera House, at the 
time of the proposed and last improvements, was 
the late Thomas Holloway, Esq. or Chancery-lane, 
and upon his renewing with the Commissioners of 
the Crown property, they granted him the addi- 
tional proprietory of the ground towards Pall Mall, 
Charles-street, and Market-lane, then a dirty ave- 
nue, hut now the Arcade. This was granted by 
the commissioners, on the express condition, that 
the building should be finished so as to form an 
imposing feature in the metropolis ; and that the 
public should be accommodated to the utmost ex- 
tent in the new arrangement, and should be conve- 
nienced by a covered way round the whole build- 






ilt, that it may meet with as little interruption 
possible from projecting ornament and the 
esses of the boxes. The whole theatre is lined 
li thin wood, as being best suited to the con- 
ning of sound, and the length of the pieces are 
^served as much as possible ; indeed, at the time 
its erection, these points were particularly at- 
ided to, and many experiments were made at 
ions times, at, and soon after the late erection, 
Novosielski, in attempts to improve the house 
that purpose ; and particularly in the orchestra, 
> whole floor of which was at one time suspended 
tirely by strong framings prepared on purpose at 
i sides; in expectation that the effects of its 
•cdom might add to the power or melody of the 
>trumental assemblage. That it did not succeed, 
ly be inferred from its abandonment, but these 
periments, and the suitableness of the house for 
* conveyance of sound, have afforded useful prac- 
al hints for the fitting up of later theatres, and 
vancing the knowledge of a science now more 
ne rally understood. 

" Great care was taken to avoid projections on 
o surface of the ceiling, as on every other part, 
d they were consequently decorated entirely by 
intings in distemper. 

" The concert room is situated on a level with 
e principal boxes, and communicates with the 
rridor around them : it is fitted up with great 
tention to its object, both as a concert-room and 
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the whole having been completed in four months, 
at the cost of about 90001. including two houses 
which are comprised within the plan, and which 
assist in forming the facade, and occupy frontage 
ground not required for the theatre.'* 

(To be continued.) 



FORGET ME NOT. 



Every season, and each month of every season, 
for many a year, we may almost venture .to aver, 
has introduced some elegant novelty through the 
channel of Ackermann*s Repository ; an esta- 
blishment which, proportioned to its magnitude, 
and its means, we are of opinion, in a statistical 
estimation, has been productive of as large a share 
of good to the public weal, as any one that could 
be named in the whole British empire. 

To the liberal spirit of enterprize of the worthy 
Anglo-Saxon, who established this repository, we 
owe a thousand improvements in the minor 
blanches of the fine arts. Whatever was tasteful, 
ingenious, and new, that could add to the polite 
ammau of life, that could be bent to the purposes 
of his general views, by whomsoever projected, 
had only to be presented to him, to meet with en- 
couragement and patronage. An interesting volume 
might be composed of the almost numberless ele- 
gant trifles which have appeared under his auspices ; 
some to amuse— some to instruct, and all tending 
to some wise, benevolent, or useful purpose : among 
others, and of the last importance to society, we 
have but to name that of his having furnished em- 
ployment for a multitude of ingenious and indus- 
trious persons* in the various branches of his great 
undertakings— a public benefit for which he is enti- 
tled to the esteem of the British people. For the 
record of these good deeds more in detail, however, 
we have reserved a space, in our projected treatise 
on the national advantages derived from the general 
encouragement of the arts in England, in which 
Mr. Ackermann claims a distinguished notice. 

The last publication from the Repository Press, 
is not the least in interest, as it recommends itself 
at once to the best associations of the heart, even 
in the title-page; the season to which it is pointed, 
being hallowed Christmas, and the subject peculiar 
to that annual epoch of affectionate intercourse 
between distant relatives and friends, is aptly de- 
signated, " Forgot me Not.*' 

From this elegant little offering of friendship, 
we select the following : the first, an artless table, 



from the pen of one, who, like all great masters 
in painting, treat even the least subjects with a 
greatness of style. The other, a little poem, writ- 
ten by the hand of a maiden, who, had she lived 
some two centuries ago, might have been suspected 
of occasionally dipping her native and original pen 
in master William ShaKspeare's ink. 



THE PHILOSOPHIC MOUSE: 

A FABLE. 

By Augustus Von Kotzebue. 

An old mouse, who studied philosophy in an 
empty granary, and during a severe famine, had 
meditated a great deaf on the nature of the gods, 
concluded at length, to acknowledge the sun as the 
supreme being, because it dispenses light and heat, 
draws forth the blossom, and brings the fruit to 
maturity— enlivens the healthy, and refreshes the 
sick. 

The Sun heard the prayer of the Mouse, and 
mildly replied, " Poor little animal, I am but a 
creature like thyself. A fog, a cloud, spreading 
themselves before me, have the power to obscure 
my light, and to deprive the earth of my heat*' 

The Sun is right, thought the Mouse. I suffered 
myself to he dazzled by his splendour : it is the 
cloud that by right deserves my adoration. 

" I !" said the Cloud, " thou art egregiously 
mistaken. I am but a being composed of vapours, 
that ascend from your earth into the atmosphere. 
The Wind p|ays with me; gives me this or that 
form at pleasure, and the Tempest completely dis- 
perses me." 

" In this case," cried the Mouse, " I must ac- 
knowledge the Tempest as the mightiest of beings, 
because it governs the clouds which obscure the 
Sun." 

" Me," roared the Tempest, " it is true that I 
hold sovereign sway over fogs and clouds ; but in 
vain do I assail this wall, which bids defiance to 



mypower. 

The Mouse was astounded at this information. 
" What !" thought he, " is this wall, that is so 
near me — this wall that protects my habitation, so 
strong and so mighty ? Well, then, it shall be in 
future the object of my adoration." 

«• Ah !" sighed the Wall, " knowest thou not 
that thou arid thy kindred have for upwards of 
a century been underminingmy foundation ? Seest 
thou not that I cannot stand much longer ?" 

Scarcely had it uttered these words, when it fell 



diit imu me ougui, or iuui mc un*-v, 
O'er every oiber pleasure here, 

If they would leave untouch^ that one 
Of all earth's joys most pure and dear ! 

Young Love, bow well thy smile can cheer 
All other ills that wring the heart • 

All other sorrows may we bear, 
But those hi which thyself hast part. 

And Is not this thy worst of griefs, 
Thine uttermost despair, to see 

The grave dose over the fond heart 
Just waken'd into life by thee ? 

To watch the blight steal o'er the rose— 
Tews spring where myrtles wont to be — 

And for the bridal wreath, to wear 
One gathered from the cypress-tree ? 

Look on yon grove where a white fane 
Grows whiter as the moon-beams fall ; 

There is a bust upon its shrine, 
Wearmg a white rose coronal. 

It is the monument where Hope 
And youthful Lore sleep side by side, 

Raised by the mourner to the name 
Of her— his lost but worshipp'd bride. 



e shall insert a description of this elegant little Gothic 
ire in the next Number. 



MISCELLANEA. 



BARL OP PETERBOROUGH. 

e general character of this nobleman, who is 
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borne glasse ; eight casts of trenchers ; forty-four 
bjpi' collars, of sondrye makynge ; seven lyans of 

silke ; a purse of crimson satin for a em- 

brawdered with gold ; a roond painted table, with 
th'ymage of a king ; a folding table of images ; 
one payre of bedes, of jasper, garoyshed with 
letber; one hundred and thirty-eight hawkes' 
hoods ; a globe of paper ; a tnappe made like a 
•cryne ; two grene boxes, with wrought coral in 
them ; two boxes covered with black velvet! . a 
rede tip'd at both endes with golde, and boltes for a 
tarony bowe ; a chaire of joined worke ; an elle of 
sticke, tip'd with silver. 



ALCHYUT. 

Henry VL was so reduced by his e 
at he endeavoured to recruit his empty coffers 
by Alchymy. " The record of this singular pro- 
position," says Andrews, " contains the most 
" on and serious account of the feasibility, and 
es of the PkUoaopher'i Stone; encouraging 
earth after it, and dispensing with all statutes 
prohibitions." This record was very proba- 
bly communicated, (says an ingenious antiquary,) 
to Mr, Selden, to his beloved friend Ben Jonson, 
■na be was writing his comedy of the Alchymist. 
After this patent was published, many promised 
answer the king's expectations so effectually, 
at, the -next year he published another patent ; 
wherein he tells his subjects, that the happy hour 
drawing nigb, and by means of the stone, 
ih he should soon be master of, he would pay 
all the debts of the nation in real gold and silver. 
The persons pitched upon for his new operation 

Tkomat Kerrey, an Austin-frier ; Robert Glate- 
Isw, a preaching- frier ; William Atclyffe, the 
"--m*! physician ; Henry Sharp*, master of the 
rence Pontigrty College, in London ■ Thomas 
Cook, Alderman of London ; John Fyld, fish- 
mouger; John Yonghe, grocer; Robert Gayton, 
tracer ; John Sturgeon, and John Lambert, mercers 
of London. 

We may join Pym, in his sarcastic observation 
upon this patent, in his Anna* Regin , " A pro- 
ject never so seasonable and necessary as now." 



* The astonishing taste for swearing, which, 
tr disgrace, possest the English, even in tl 



earliest times," says our author, " may be illus- 
trated by the following fist of oaths, culled from the 
Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer :"— . 

The Host swears— By my Father'! ronle. 

Sir Thopas— By Ale and Bread. 

Arcite — By my Pan, (head.) 

Theseus — By mighty Mart the nit. 

The Carpenter's Wife— By Saint Thomat of 
Kent. 

The Smith— fly Chritte't fate. 

The Cambridge Scholar — By my father' t hinne, 
For Godde't bentton. 

Sir Johan of Boundis — By Seynte Martyne. 

Gamelin— By Godde't Bake. 

His Brother — By Chritti't are. 

A Frankelyn — By Seynte Jamet, 

A Porter— By Godde't Berde. 

Maister Outlawe— By the Gode rode. 

The Host — -By the precious oorput. 

The Man of Law — De par deux. 

The Marchaunt— By Seynte Thomas aflnde. 

The Sompnour— By Goddt't armit two. 

The Host — By cache* bonu — By the naylit and 
blade — By Corput Domini — By armit, blade and 

The Riottour — By Goddi's digne bona. 
The Monk— By Gad and Seynte Martyne. 

It is aid of the son of a certain carpenter, who 
being unlearned, had notwithstanding carved upon 
some of his father's spears, Dominabor a mart 
utrpie ad mart,—" I shall bear rale from sea to 
sea." A priest coming by and reading it, and 
finding the boy unlearned, persuaded his father to 
put him to school, which he did, and he afterwards 
became Pope Gregory. 

ANCIENT RIDDLE OF A FLINT. 
Them h ■ thing watch hascsr nnnot kttl, 
Althoaah ■ tboaeud tun It deepeth itfll ; 
And th B wonder, tboneh It nxnmon he. 
Beyond the depth of miiu'i capadtle ; 
For If awake, he doth no minute lire, 
Dtile» unto it urweot food jou «lie. . 
And what ft it, tf jon de»lre to know. 
It hi the spark that from the flint doth roe. 

To he of tyro birth, and of worthy rune, 

A double honour doth o'er-giH that name ; 

But who heth ooelj title witboot worth, 

Hath onwk'd Fidm-i trumpet, that shoeM set K fare, 

Bnt who hath Wbdome"! richet— Tares'* aton. 

Let Us descent be mean, htt worth's lbs sears. 
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Although we have endeavoured in the last 
paper to expose the fatal consequences inseparable 
from the erroneous method of teaching drawing and 
painting, as it affects public taste, yet we feel it a 
duty to exculpate the professor from that share of 
the fault for which he is not culpable ; and that 
indeed is no small portion. The error is to be di- 
vided in part with those to whom he must look for 
patronage; and these are chiefly persons of the 
Jiigher class, whose scholastic acquirements, com- 
manding manners, and conscious superiority, in- 
clines them to interfere, and too often even ' to as- 
sume a direction in matters for which they are not 
qualified. The extreme ignorance which prevails 
within the " classic waits" of our colleges and 
public schools, on all subjects connected with the 
fine arts, is a reproach to learning, and to learned 
men, although with due deference to scholarship, 
improperly so called; for however a knowledge 
of the noble science of rhetoric adds to the dignity 
of the possessor, yet the utmost extent of the learn- 
ing of the schools, constitutes but a part of what is 
indispensable in the forming the polite scholar and 
the accomplished gentleman. His taste will of 
necessity be confined indeed, who fancies that it is 
sufficient qualification to be a linguist — to judge of 
art; although it is too plain such an opinion is 
common, or we should not behold genius and talent 
so commonly led out of their course. Few men of 
tank, either public or private, can be named, who 
are capable of judging scientifically of the merits of 
a building, a statue, or a picture, although the 
architect, the sculptor, and the painter are usually 
compelled to submit their opinions and judgment to 
the caprices or control of this class ; for, to whom 
else can they look for patronage or employ ? 

The artist, however, is sometimes apt too quietly 
, to yield to such unqualified interference, which a 
becoming respect for his own superior knowledge 
should rouse him to oppose. He should urge his 
right, and maintain his opinions, with that honest 
spirit of independence, which sooner or later im- 
poses conviction. Even pride and presumption 
may be compelled to submit to science and to truth. 



I^t us again recur to the story of that ancient 
philosopher, who, being called upon to teach a 
young prince the rudiments of mathematics, and 
being urged to force the wits of his disciple, as on a 
hot-bed, on the pretext of his having but little time 
to spare for these studies, nobly answered, " thai 
there was no royal road to science /" Would it not 
theu become the preceptor in drawing and paint- 
ing, being a master of his art, to act with the same 
spirit and candour, when urged to teach the pupil 
by any other than the legitimate rules ? 

Were the preceptors mere pretenders in science, 
and interlopers in the profession, like other impos- 
tors and quacks, reduced to make a show of know- 
ledge which they did not possess, the fault would 
rest solely with the ignorant patrons who gave them 
employ ; but of late years, professors of distin- 
guished abilities have accepted the office of teachers, 
and from them the world had a right to expect ad- 
vantages to art in general, proportioned to the in- 
crease of amateurs committed to their charge. Had 
each preceptor, then, duly considered the responsi- 
bility which he took upon himself; — had he been 
guided by a proper feeling of what he owed to the 
dignity of science, and what became his own repu- 
tation as a professor of a liberal art, how widely 
different would have been the result ! Instead of the 
rare instances of taste, talent, or judgment, which 
are discoverable among the thousands of young 
persons of rank, who have paid so largely for in- 
struction within the last twenty years, we should 
lonsj ere this have had to enumerate in every noble 
family — in every elegant circle — growing patrons 
and patronesses, whose talents would reflect honour 
upon their preceptors. That munificence and ur- 
banity which is almost inseparable from high 
birth, properly directed, would have cherished the 
best efforts of genius, and an enlightened generation 
would have sought such works only for imitation, as 
they ought to admire and approve. 

Why, we would ask, should this important branch 
of education continue thus fettered, when the pre- 
ceptors in every other art and science are allowed 
to teach by just principles? Such degeneracy of 
practice, we repeat, could only have begun in the 
consenting indifference of the masters for the ho- 
nour of the arts, and cun only continue in their dis- 
regard for the general interests of their profes- 
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How this absurd, this preposterous practice, could 
have been tolerated for twenty years, is a question 
easily asked, but not very easy to solve. How it 
• has happened, that with so vigilant an eye, which 
the press should seem to have kept upon the opera- 
tions of our artists, that such egregious folly has 
escaped the satirical lash of our sagacious critics, 
would appear most wonderful, did we not know, 
that making derision of what is worthy of admira- 
tion, in our schools of art, was more profitable 
sport than that of exposing real error, or correcting 
the public taste. 

The actual commencement of these aberrations 
from legitimate study, however, may be dated from 
a more distant period. That inimitable painter, 
Gainsborough, unwittingly set the fashionable world 
agog after style ; but he did not enter the lis's as a 
teacher, nor would he have allowed youth, who 
had advised with him upon art, to waste their time 
in attempting to learn what no one could teach. 
The copyists, or rather dabblers in his new style, 
were full grown amateurs, polite idlers at Bath, 
who vainly fancied, forsootn, because this rare 
genius could, by a sort of graphic magic, dash out 
romantic scraps of landscape, rural hovels, wild 
heaths, and picturesque groups of rustics, that they 
had but to procure his brown or blue paper, and 
his brushes and pigments, to do the like. They 
had, however, in their egotism, forgotten that 
Gainsborough had cultivated his natural taste for 
painting, by an early and sedulous study of its 
principles, and that he commenced by drawing 
every object m nature compatible with his choice 
of composition, with the accuracy even of the 
Flemish and Dutch masters. Indeed his early 
studies of trees, shrubs, weeds, and even all the 
expletives of pastoral scenery, were as faithful to 
their prototypes as those which we have seen from 
the pencil of Wynants himself, whose works our 
aitist held in high estimation. 

The Gainsborough mania was long the rage; 
and there are yet some antique beaux and belles of 
haut ton, who recollect their many friends, who, 
with themselves, were stricken with this sketching 
phrenzy, and smile at Bath and its vanities, as they 
talk of the days that are zone. 

Cozens was another who flourished at Bath* He, 
although an artist, was no Gainsborough, and only 
claims a notice on this page, for having too suc- 
cessfully practised upon the credulity of the ama- 
teurs of style, who frequented that fashionable 
resort of wealthy listlessness. Will it be believed 
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hereafter, that a professor of painting, should un- 
dertake to splash the surface of a china plate with 
yellow, red, blue, and black, and taking impres- 
sions from the promiscuous mass, on prepar d 
paper, affect to teach his disciples ; and tliose per- 
sons of education and elegant minds, 10 work them 
into landscape compositions? This, hewever, he 
attempted, and the charlatanery succeeded, for 
he had a host of scholars for several seasons, who 
rewarded him most • munificently for his wonderful 
discovery ! 

Another artist who succeeded this period we roust 
not neglect to name, Mr. William Payne, as his 
style preceded that of Glover's. To this gentle- 
man's commencement as a teacher, indeed, properly 
may be dated the fixed period for superseding the 
established precepts for teaching, for the more 
fascinating properties of dashing, colouring, and 
effect. The method of instruction, in the art of 
drawing landscape compositions, had never been 
reduced so completely to the degenerate notions 
of this epoch or bad taste, as by this ingenious 
artist. 

Mr. Payne's drawings were regarded as striking 
novelties in style. His subjects in small, were 
brilliant in effect, and executed with spirit — the? 
were no sooner seen, than admired, and almost 
every family of fashion were anxious that their 
sons and daughters should have the benefit of h» 
tuition. Hence, for a long period, in the noble 
mansions of St. James's Square and Grovesnor 
Square, and York Place, and Portland Place, might 
be seen elegant groups of youthful amateurs, manu- 
facturing landscapes, a la Payne. 

The process certainly was captivating, as ex- 
hibited in his happiest works, though much oC 
their merit was the result of dexterity and trick, » 
exemplified by the granulated texture obtained bv 
dragging. The fallacy of which process, was suf- 
ficentlv exposed in every attempt at composite 
on a larger scale, in the same style. * But, wits 
Mr. Payne, as with many another genius, we ctn 
admire all that is original and praiseworthy. 
These strictures are not directed against the exer- 
cise of style, or manner, or trick, or any means by 
which an artist obtains effect, so that his works 
have merit. Our censures are levelled at the de- 
fective system of teaching, and we shall continue 
our animadversions on this subject, under the hope 
that a due exposure of so fundamental an error, 
may open the eyes of the public, and that tbv 
wilful perversion of taste may be succeeded by » 
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general reformation in the practice of teaching the 
rising generation so useful and so elegant an ac- 
complishment. 



PRACTICAL HINTS ON COMPOSITION IN 

PAINTING. 

TUustrated by Examples from the Grent Masters of the 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

By John Burnet. 



u Inventi'-n is one of the great marks of genius ; hut if 
t consult experience, we shall find that it is by being 
eonvenant with the inventions of others that we letim to 
intent, as, hy reading of others, we learn to think." — Sir 
Josh o a Rrynoi.ds. 

As we have ensued to notice every work of 
merit, tending to elucidate the principles and prac- 
tice of the various departments of the Fine Arts y we 
should depart from our intention were we to neglect 
to express our sentiments upon the work before us, 
as it is so well entitled to a favourable reception 
with the student, the amateur, and connoisseur; 
but as the treatise refers to outlines from the com- 
positions of certain celebrated masters of the ancient 
and modern school, for example and illustration, 
the extracts which we are desirous of offering to 
our readers, may not be so clear as we should 
desire. The principles, however, abstracted of the 
prints, are so generally comprehensive, and convey 
such excellent observations on the style* of compo- 
sition on which Mr. Burnet treats, that we trust 
what we have selected from his useful treatise, will 
be read with sufficient interest, to lead to on en- 
«i»riry for the work, which is highly creditable to 
toe talent of its, author. 

We are happy to find, that this is but the pre- 
I cursor to a more extensive essay upon painting, 
which, as it explains his object sufficiently, we 
; shall quot# from his preface, hoping that the suc- 
cess of this experiment will be found to warrant the 
fulfilment of his intention, to which we feel assured 
he is fully competent. We should add, that the 
compositions which the author has selected are ex- 
cellent examples of his precepts, and that they are 
engraved with a lightness and elegance, that cannot 
fail to be acceptable to those to whom they are 
addressed. 

a Tb* plate* hereto annexed, were originally Intended to 
fthaftiate the first part of a Practical Essay on Painting, 
■ I save loos; bad in contemplation to publish ; but 
delayed from year to year, from its interruption to my 



professional engagement*, from doubt? respecting its utility, 
and a love of ease which, after the day's employment, sug- 
gests a more natural recreation, than the investigation of an 
abstruse study. I now publish the pUtes, with a few loose 
hints 4hrown together, in the hope of their being useful. 
Should they be thought of advantage to the younger students 
of painting, in directing their min Is to a regular mode of 
investigating the intricacies of the art, I shall follow them 
with others illustrative, in the first instance, of light and 
shade, and ultimately, of the arrangement of colour. On 
the contrary, should the work not be considered a deside- 
ratum, by publishing only a first pan, I escape a heavy re- 
sponsibility and expense — a tax to which I do not wish that 
either my vanity or my love for the fine arts should subject 
me." 

This little treatise commences with Compo- 
sition. 

" Composition is the art of arranging figures or objects, so 
as to adapt them to any particular subject. In composition 
four requisites are necessary ; that the story be well told ; 
that it possess a good general form ; that it be so arranged 
as to be capable of receiving a proper effect of light and 
shade; and thnt it be susceptible of an agreeable disposition 
of colour. The form of a composition is best suggested by 
the subject or deign, as the fitness of the adaptation ought 
to appear to emanate from the circumstances themselves ; 
hence the variety of compositions. 

" The point of time being fixed upon, the action, expres- 
sion, and t incidental circumstance* oblige us often to deter- 
mine on a particular arrangement, that we may be enabled 
to place the most interesting objects in the most prominent 
places. Unless our attention be directed to such arrange- 
ment in the first instance, we shall often be obliged to put 
an emphasis on an insignificant object, or throw into repose 
an interesting point of the action, when we come to consider 
their relation to a good effect of light and shade. 

" To secure a good general form in composition, it is 
necessary that it should be as simple as prssible. A con- 
fused complicated form may bide the art, but can never in- 
vite the attention. Horace, in hi* Art of Poetry, inculcates 
the same doctrine : — ' Denique sit quod vis simplex dun- 
taxat et unum,' Whether this is to be produced by a 
breadth of light and shade, which is often the case of Rem- 
brandt, even on a most complicated outline, or by the simple 
arrangement of colour, as we often find in Titian, or by the 
construction of the group in the first instance, evident in 
many of Raflkelle's works, must depend upon the taste of 
the artist ; it is sufficient to direct the younger students to 
this particular, their minds being generally carried away by 
notions of variety and contrast. 

" In giving a few examples of composition, I have con- 
fined myself to the four simple and principal forms, not only 
from their being most palpable, but also from their possess- 
ing a decided character, which is at all times desirable. 
To those who imagine that such rules tend to fetter genius, 
I shall merely quote Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose works, if 
properly understood, render all other writings on the subject 
of painting superfluous : — ' It must of necessity be, that even 
works of genius, like every other effect, as they must have 
their cause, must likewise have their rules; it cannot be by 
chance that excellencies are produced with any constancy or 
any certainty, for this is not the nature of chance ; but tfefe 
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rules by which men of extraordinary parte, and such as are 
called men of genius work, are either such as they discover 
by their own peculiar observations, or of such a nice texture 
as not easily to admit being expressed in words ; especially 
as artists are not very frequently skilful in that mode of«com- 
municating ideas. Unsubstantial, however, as these rules 
may seem, and difficult as it may be to convey them in 
writing, they are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; 
and be works from them with as much certainty as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true these 
refined principles cannot be always made pnl|»ble, like the 
more gross rules of Hit; yet it does not follow, but that the 
mind may be put in such a train that it shall perceive, by a 
kind of scientific sense, that propriety which words parti- 
cularly words of unpractised writers such as we are, can but 
very feebly suggest.' — Sixih D'wouru. 

" To assist in putting the mind in such a train, is all that 
these examples aim at, and to render apparent to the young 
artist what he will find wrapped up in theoretical disquisi- 
tion. 

" The specimens here given merely happened to be in my 
possession. There are many others that will serve the stu- 
dent perhaps better for illustration, which be ought by all 
means to procure, or make sketches of, as it is only by ren- 
dering himself master of the subject, that be can bop- to 
avoid the common-place effects which swim upon the sur- 
face, and being palpable, are adopted by every one whose 
judgment cannot carry him into the intricacies of the art. 
I " Concealing tbe art is one of its greatest beauties ; and be 
best can accomplish that who can discover it under all its 
disguises. 1 ought, however, to caution the young artist on 
this head, not to be too fastidious in trying to conceal what 
can be obvious only to a small number; for in endeavouring 
to render his design more intricate, be may destroy character, 
simplicity, and breadth, — qualities which affect and are ap- 
preciated by every one. 

" ANGPLAR COMPOSITION. 

" In commencing a composition, it is customary to mark 
tie middle of tbe space, for tbe purpose of arranging those 
points we consider of most importance to the subject ; di- 
viding tbe picture, for tbe regulation of the masses of light 
and shade, of ascertaining and fixing the horiiontal line, <fec. 
This mode of constructing the composition is often suggested 
from the perspective effect requiring a length of line, thereby 
obliging us to place tbe point 0/ sight at one side of tbe pic- 
ture ; sometimes from tbe group requiring a large space, 
which a diagonal line secures, as in tbe elevation of the 
cross, by Rubens, or from tbe conduct of tbe light, as in his 
picture of the descent from tbe crots, <fco. 

" In compositions conducted on this principle, (particularly 
where the landscape occupies a large portion,) many artists 
carry the lines of tbe clouds in a contrary direction, to coun- 
teract tbe appearance of all tbe lines running to one point. 
Thus using the darks of the clouds, dec. to antagonize, as it 
is termed, may apparently produce a better equipoise, but 
sacrifices many advantages ; for we observe in many of the 
pictures of Cuyp, Rubens, and Teniers, where tbe figures, 
landscape, and sky are all on the same side of the compo- 
sition, that a rich and soft effect is produced ; the strong 
light and dark touches of the figures telling with great force 
against a back ground with houses, trees, Ac. which are 
prevented from being harsh and cutting, by mixing their 



edges with the clouds, or dark blue of tbe sky. This 
doubling of tbe lines, (if I may so express it,) gives a picture 
that rich fulness which we often perceive in a first sketch, 
from its possessing several outlines. Those who imagine, 
that by thus throwing tbe whole composition on one side, a 
want of union will be produced, will be convinced of their 
error by perceiving bow small an object restores the balance; 
since, by its being detached and opposed to tbe moat distant 
pan, it receives a tenfold consequence." 



The five first subjects selected to exemplify 
Angular Composition," are from the pictures of 
Cuyp, Paul Potter, Ostade, and Claude de Lorraine. 
By the way, a series of volumes of the pictures 
from the galleries of our great collectors, executed 
in small, in the light tasteful style of these exam- 
ples, would form a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the library of the artist and connoisseur, 
particularly to the former, if they could be pub- 
lished at a moderate price. 
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" Fig. 5. The original of this sketch, a small etching by 
Ostade, ought to be in the possession of every artist, for its 
beautiful arrangement of light and shade, and tbe skilful 
way in which they are woven together. As 1 ought to hare 
noticed above, that the principal mass of light in out of door 
scene?, (both in nature and the best masters,) is generally 
placed in tbe sky or upper part of the picture ; I may here 
remark, that in interiors, (especially such as are constructed 
upon this plan,) it is generally reversed, tbe roof and back 
ground being reserved for a mass of shadow and repots. 
Ostade, in his compositions, displays such an ingenuity hi 
their construction, an to render his figures an endless source 
of gratification and study to the artist. In some of htf 
works, tbe artist is so completely bid, that it is difficult to 
say whether bis back ground or figures were first composed. 
We have not only objects intercepting each other in the nest 
natural and picturesque manner, but the figures carried up 
against them ; thus coming in contact with various forms, 
different in size, distance, and colour. This, when dose 
with judgment, gives a rich and inartificial effect. On (he 
contrary, in the pictures of Teniers, we often find a masker 
of objects cast down in one corner, evidently for the ■*• 
purpose of being painted ; which, however, from their situa- 
tion, their picturesque arrangement and the mechanical skill 
of tbe execution, acquire a force, natural sharpness and 
beauty, that amply compensate for tbe ostentatious display 
of such excellencies. Tenters' back grounds are also totally 
different from Ostade's principle; bis figures being gene- 
rally surrounded with blank spaces of shadow or half tint 
When a story is to be told, that requires tbe spectator to be 
directed to tbe beads and hand* for expression and actios, 
this breadth is more allowable; but breadth, as^Mr. Foseii 
justly observes, ' ought never to have tbe appearance of 
flatness or insipidity.' It is observable, that in an exhibi- 
tion where there are a number of objects to distract the 
attention, those pictures please us most on which the eye i» 
allowed to rest, from their possessing a vacant space ; bat 
those very pictures uniformly look blank and mhn&ti 
when hung up singly in a room.*' 
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SYLVA BRITANNICA; 

OR, 

PORTRAITS OP FOREST TRKBS. 
By Jacob George Strutt. 



Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his discourses 
upon painting, particularly cautions the student 
from falling into that specious manner of execution, 
which is so apt to captivate in the handling of the 
material with which ne may represent his design, 
whether the instruments he crayons, chalks, or 
pencils, — which he sensibly characterized, "falla- 
cious mistery." — We quote from recollection. 
This caution, however, may be applied to engrav- 
ing as well as to painting, and indeed to sculpture 
of every kind. 

We have seen numberless works, of late years, 
in imitation of this style, and that manner, engraved 
in soft ground, ou stone, and in various ways, 
wherein the object seemed not to represent nature 
as she is, but rather as she appears through the 
fanciful medium of fashionable optics, which deck 
her according to the reigning taste. Among these 
vagaries of manner and style, we could point at 
the specious handling which certain artists have 
substituted for the pictorial resemblance of trees ; 
bat no more characteristic of the native majesty of 
the oak, the beech, the elm, nor of the elegant 
lightness and simplicity of the ash, the willow, and 
the birch, than hyperbole and bombast have to 
genuine poetry, nor the grimace of broad farce 
upon the theatric stage, to the dignity of wisdom, 
or the artlessness of rural life. The growing pro- 
pensity for these drpartures from a true method of 
study, did not escape the sagacity of our great legis- 
lator of art. He foresaw in the rising school, this 
disposition to error, and he forewarned the disciples 
of the certain consequences ; and we have lived to 
regret, in instances without number, the misappli- 
cation of talent in pursuit of these novelties, in 
artists, who, had they been content to copy nature, 
would have done wonders in art. 

Iiiturning over a portfolio of etchinp of the old 
masters, how much are we delighted with the truth 
that marks every line of the point, — all tending to 
characterize the object with its becoming attributes ; 
— nature the prototype, and the faithful eye and 
hand, without effort, adding enough of grace. 
Raf&elle is only superior to others, as he selected 
his models with more judgment, and imitated them 
with higher perceptions of truth. 



We are led to these reflections, from the view of 
a woik before us, which to the common observer 
might be overlooked, from the very absence of 
those faults of which we complain. It is a work 
on Forest Trees* drawn from nature, and etched by 
Mr. Strutt, a gentleman who went through a course 
of studies for a very different scientific profession, 
and indeed who practised therein for a time, before 
he took to the pursuit of the graphic art. In this 
work there is no pretence to artificial composition, 
nor effort of manner nor style. The subjects are 
portraits of trees, drawn with the utmost fidelity, 
and etched with that unsophisticated execution 
which proceeds from a hand aiming only at depict- 
ing with truth,-— qualities, on whatever exercised, 
whether on animate or inanimate objects, which 
cannot fail to interest the artist and the connoisseur. 

We agree entirely with Mr. Strutt, in his Intro- 
duction, that " Among all the varied productions 
with which Nature has adorned the surface of the 
earth, none awakens our sympathies or interests 
our imagination, so powerfully as those venerable 
trees which seem to have stood the lapse of ages, 
silent witnesses of the successive generations of 
man, to whose destiny they bear so touching a 
resemblance, alike in their budding, their prime, 
and their decay." 

We cannot do better than give the author's rea- 
sons for producing this publication, in his own 
words, and most sincerely wish that the introduc- 
tion of the " spirit of nature*' was more common 
in the works of our modern professors. 

"In all ages, the earliestdawn of civilisation has bets marked 
by a reverence of woods and groves : devotion has fled to 
their recesses for the performance of her most solemn rites : 
princes have chosen the embowering shade of some wide- 
spreading tree, under which to receive the deputations of the 
neighbouring ' great ones of the- earth ;' and angels them- 
selves, it is recorded, have not disdained to deliver their 
celestial messages beneath the same verdant canopy. To 
sit under the shadow of bis own fig tree, and drink of the 
fruit of his own vine, is the reward promised in Holy Writ 
to the righteous man ; and the gratification arising from the 
sight of a favourite and long remembered tree, is one enjoyed 
in common by the nobleman, who may be reminded as its 
branches wave over his bead, whilst wandering in his here- 
ditary domains, of the illustrious ancestors by whom it may 
have been planted ; and by the peasant, who, parsing it in 
his way to his daily labours, recalls, as be looks on it, the 
sports of his infancy round its venerable trunk, and regards 
it at once as his chronicler and landmark. 

" To preserve the characteristics, and perpetuate the re- 
membrance of some of the most striking of these objects, in 
themselves so interesting, is the design of the Svlva Bsi- 
tannics. In the descriptions, therefore, which accompany 
the plates, it will be found that although the minutue of 
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botanical definitions ure omitted, as unnecessary and even 
misplaced in a work of so general a nature, every circum* 
stance of local connexion or traditional interest, has been 
carefully attended to ; und gratified indeed will tbe author 
be, should his performance inspire, in the minds of those who 
may favour it with their attention, even a small portion of 
tbe pleasure which he himself has experienced, whilst haunt- 
ing the woods and forests, intent on delineating tuose varie- 
ties and peculiarities of their noblest productions." 

In the first, third, and fifth numbers we are pre- 
sented with portraits of oaks distinguished for their 
" antiquity, magnitude, or beauty," The Salcey 
Forest Oak appears to us the most picturesque ; the 
ramifications of the branches are drawn with great 
fidelity, and perhaps more spirit than its predeces- 
sors. Indeed throughout the work, the truth with 
which these complicated and intertwining branches 
are drawn, constitutes one of its greatest recom- 
mendations. 

In the second and fourth numbers, we have spe- 
cimens of the elm, beech, cedar, and chesnut, and 
of the lime and yew trees. A short account is 
given with each etching. We select the following, 
of the •• Chesnut Tree called the Four Sisters." 

" The chesnut is indigenous to England, and will thrive 
in almost any soil and aoy situation. In variety of useful- 
ness its timber equals, and in some respects excels that of 
the oak. Its luxuriance of foliage and feathered stems, 
render it conspicuous among all other trees for beauty; 
and its fruii might, by proper management, be made a valu- 
able article of food in this country, as it is in France and 
Italy, where it is subjected to a variety of culinary processes, 
that convert it into delicacies for the tables of the luxurious, 
and into nutritious bread for the humbler classes. 

" The chesnut sometimes grows to a prodigious size. 
Evelyn speaks of one in Gloucestershire which contained 
" within the bowels of it, a pretty woinscotted room, en- 
lightened with windows, and furnished with seats, <fec." but 
the largest known in the world it upon Mount Etna, in 
Sicily. This tree, which goes by the name of CasUgno de 
cento Catalliy is described by Brydone, who went to see it, 
through five or six miles of almost impassable forests, grow- 
ing out of the lava, as having the appearance of five large 
trees growing together ; but upon a more accurate examin- 
ation, strengthened by tbe assurances of scientific persons, 
he became inclined to believe that they bad been lormerlj 
united in one solid stem, and on measuring its hollow space 
within, he found it two hundred and four feet round. Car- 
rara's assertion that there was wood enough in that tree to 
build one large palace, can, therefore, scarcely be regarded 
as an exaggeration. 

" The chesnut tree called the four sisters, from its four 
branching stems closely combined in one massive trunk, 
stands in the Heronry, in the finely wooded park at Cobham 

I Hall, the ancient seat of the illustrious family of that name, 
so well known in English history, and now tbe property of 
John, fourth Earl of Darnley. It is the noble remains of 
a most magnificent tree; and though its head has paid 
forfeit to the ' skyey influences,' aud a long succession ol 



revolving seasons, yet it is not left entirely stripped of orna- 
ment in its old age ; as a number of tender shoots spring out 
of its topmost branches, and still give it, by the lightness of 
their foliage, an appearance of freshness, of which its aged 
trunk would almost forbid the expectation. It is thirty-five 
feet two inches in circumference at the ground, avoiding tbe 
tbe spurs ; twenty -nine feet at tlireu feet from the ground : 
thirty feel nt twelve feet from the ground ; and forty feet 
where the trunk divides." 



THE STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. VIII. 



Frodsham was naturally a good actor in spite of 
himself ; for though London improves and matures, 
and is the most enviable theatrical situation, yet 
genius will be found in every rank, soil, and sta- 
tion. Mr. Frodsham had a quick genius, aided by 
a liberal education : he was son of an ancient 
family in Cheshire, of the town of Frodsham, ten 
miles from Chester, being the half-way between 
Wigan and Chester. But his mind, his under- 
standing, and superabundant good qualities, were 
all warped and undermined by nocturnal habits; 
which failings unfortunately were supplied by re- 
freshing pulls at the brandy-bottle in the morning, 
to take off all qualms from the stomach, till the 
certain conseauence ensued of being enfeebled, dis- 
ordered, mad, dropsical, and dead at the age of 
thirty-five. With proper cultivation, he would 
have been a good substitute for Barry. I do not 
say that would have done in his latter state, but it 
would have been the case had he encountered Lon- 
don some years before he fell into such poisonous 
conduct to himself; and then he was the idol, the 
remembrance of which was the support of his fame 
on his latter years performance. He was awkward, 
merely for the want of modelling, and worse, by 
being told, from his drunken inferiors off the 
stage, that all he did was right. But had he been 
caught at a proper time, while wild, by such a man 
as Mr. Garnck, and that Mr. G. would have really 
taken pains with him, the York hero would have 
done honor to London. In my experience and 
best observation, his Hamlet, (and Jaffier still bet- 
ter) with all his eccentricity, I never saw equalled 
but by Mr. Garrick and Mr. Barry at that time ; 
(and of that period I am now speaking, and not of 
the present day;) though Mr. Kemble's judgment 
may challenge what I say ; as, besides his various 
excellencies m that character, where the play is 
performed in the third act, the execution is not 
only spirited, and possesses great feeling and fire, 
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but the manner of conceiving those passages, and 
conveying them to the audience, is superior by Mr. 
Kemble to that of any other actor* s whatever in 
my remembrance. But I am now speaking of an 
exuberant rude flower of the drama, possessed of 
voice with melody and merit, all considered to an 
eminent degree. He had strong feelings and tears 
at will ; and had he been a few years under the 
correction of a London audience, and attentive to 
his good advisers, he would in all probability, long 
before this, have been in his meridian, and at this 
time a setting sun. Mr. Powell of London, who 
the stage had cause to lament, is the nearest assimi- 
lation I can give of Frodsham. Mr. Powell had 
the opportunity of strictly observing real artists, 
Garrick and Barry, in all their modes and shapes 
of grief. Inattentive Frodsham unhappily was nis 
own master, and a careless one ; for though he set 
himself difficult tasks, he only now and then pur- 
sued the trump of fame with ardency or alacrity, 
but lagged and never reached the goal, though a 
very little spurring and jockeyship would have 
made him come in first, and won many a theatrical 
plate. 

The public was so infatuated (and indeed he was 
so superior) that he cast all others at a distance in 
bis York situation ; and the audience too blindly 
and too partially (for his good) approved all he did 
beyond comparison ; and when in full pride, be- 
fore he wilfully sunk himself, I do not think any 
actor but Garrick would have been liked so well ; 
and not even Garrick without some old maids* opi- 
nions at a secret cabal, where Frodsham would 
have been voted superior, and under the rose been 
appointed the man for the ladies : nor would that 
decision in favour of Frodsham have been from 
elderly ladies only, as he had often melted the 
youthful fair ones of the tenderest mould, whose 
hearts have been susceptible whenever Frodsham 
was the lover. It was by no means a fortunate 
circumstance for that young gentleman to be so 
much superior to all the rest of the York company. 
No actors of high degree were at that time ever 
known those boards to tread, nor was he ever more 
than ten days in London. Thus situated at £1 10s. 
per week salary, Frodsham had not any opportunity 
for observation or improvement. No infringement 
was suffered, or change of characters. Nay, so 
tenacious was Mr. Crisp (an old actor at York,) 
that it was some time I believe, before he could be 
prevailed upon to resign Hamlet to Frodsham, and 
act the Ghost. Crisp kept Richard, and Frodsham 



acted Richmond. Crisp Sir John Brute, Frodsham 
merely Colonel Bdlby. Frodsham, besides his tra- 
gic abilities, acted some such parts as Lord Hardy, 
Young Bail, Lord Toumly, Sir George Airy ; 
sung very tolerably, and was a very decent Mac- 
heath. The last night Frodsham ever spoke on the 
stage, was in October, 1768. After playing Lord 
Toumly, and though in apparent spirits, died three 
days after. *< Ladies and Gentlemen, on Monday 
evening Coriolams ; to which will be added (look- 
in? seriously, and laying his hand upon his heart) 
What we must all come to" 

One thing more of this " mad York actor,'* as 
Garrick always called him when relating the story 
of his morning call, and then we have done. At 
the time he was in London, after having paid his 
devoirs to Garrick, he considered Old Johnny Rich 
entitled to the same mark of respect. His recep- 
tion from him was very different from the one he 
met with from the great man at Drury Lane : he 
found Rich teaching a young lady to act, with 
three or four cats about him. After his being some 
time in the room, when announced, Rich viewed 
him through a very large reading glass, took his 
snuff and said, " Well, Mr. Frogsmire, I suppose 
you are come from York to be taught, and that I 
should give you an engagement ; did you ever act 
Richard, Mr. Frogsmire ?" " Yes, Sir." •• Why 
then, you shall hear me act," says Rich : when he 
spoke a speech in a most ridiculous manner ; and 
on its being concluded, Frodsham pettishly told 
him " he did not visit him, nor come from York 
to be taught, nor to hear him act ; he came (like 
Lord Chalkstone) merely for a little conversation, 
and to view his Elysian fields." But as Mr. Rich 
loved leisure, and had little curiosity, he replied, 
" that unless Muster Frogsmire would with humble 
attention hear his Richard, he would not hear Mr. 
Frogsmire at all." Frodsham was preparing to 
make an exit, while Rich was ruminating and pro- 
ceeding with— 

' Twas no excuse to avoid me ! 
Alas sbe keeps no bed !' 

when he was suddenly interrupted by Frodsham 
with — " I wish you good morning!" and so ended 
unthinking Frodsham's second managerial visit. 






TATE WILKINSON AND RICH THE MANAGER. 

After the hard duty 1 had sustained of march- 
ing and counter-marching from stage to stage, and 
the business universally heavy on me at Portsmouth 
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:r if 1 wished to indulge a few 

;e will] lhi.it best u'.HjtJ physician 
is certain) v not uiilv my truest, 

friend. After a few days rest, 
aster Mr. Kith, who had some 
d Mr. Ballard, the treasurer, to 

imitation, and that 1 was ex- 
lager to he in London by the 
tliL 1 opening lime of the Ixmdon 
fer of .t'fi per week, and to be 
ter of Bai/es, and to sign an ar- 
s, benefits included in the pro- 
uent with Mr. Arthur rendered 
It honour or any degrei 

e. My non-attendance much 
as he thought (and vi-iy justly) 
i very genteel and cuiuf.irtable 
lad two or three limes attended 
', we became as good friends as 
mdi'scendcd to request a favour, 
rould make my first appearance 
i told me secretly in confidence, 
wilting; and I have reaso 
I that it will not be easily 
! on account of its bequeathed 

f, ll was called the Spud of 
I said that if I would but ac" " 
■ner from his lamina, it would 



abruptly came into the room on urgent and imme- 
diate stage state affairs ; Rich perceiving him, turned 
hastily about, and in a rage said " Get away Mut- 
ter Youngrnare, I am teaching .Muster H'iiitthtijtait 
lo act." If quesiioucd why 1 have spoken of Mr. 
Rich so respectfully, yet draw such a caricature ? 
1 answer, mv obligations to him at first were not 
those of good kind, that I altered my opinion, by 
having notions superior to prejudice, and as a true 
drawing of character, without giving tints of lhe»e 
oddities, strangers would have no true notion of 
Mr. Rich's real manner and personal oddities ; and 
I wish every writer, good or had, never dealt in 
more satire or intention of doin« barm than my 
insi^iiiticfliit self. Indeed Mr. Rich's peculiar! lies 
are not here observed as a novelty, for his best 
friends then, and Ibose who now remain, can tint 
but say the relation is not more whimsical than 

When 1 had undergone six days' lessons, arid re- 
peated the (jard&ier line by hue, and to the liest 
my ear could conduct me, Mr. Rich said " "*•■< 
enuagemetit will) his larniny me, unless continued 
bv an article signed for three years." Now I bad 
been so weary of Mr. Garrick's tyranny, and above 
all loved to ramble, and was so habituated to get 
money and be my own muster, that I could not by 
auv means relish the hast idea of boudaiK- ; for 
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relish a confined engagement Rather than be 
under an article for three years, I would prefer 
rambling for six : therefore, good Sir, wit{i my 
sincere thanks and wishes, unless you will agree for 
ten weeks, I mean to set sail in a few days for 
Ireland." 

His astonishment and answer I shall never for- 
get, though his prophecy was not in respect to 
myself verified, yet I have reason to fear some ad- 
venturers possessed of too much faith in promises, 
woefully experienced real disappointment. 

Mr. 'Rich (sternly) " Muster WiUiamskin, Pit tell 
you what will be the consequence of your head- 
strong ignorance ; you will go over to Dublin, and 
engage with the tall man, Muster Barlymare, 
(Barry) he will promise you a large salary, of which 
you will not receive a second guinea; for that 
Muster Barlymore can wheedle a bird from the 
tree, and squeeze it to death in his hand. Muster 
Williamskin, here is five guineas as a ticket for 
your Irish benefit, that you may be' sure of some- 
thing. I wish you a good'jouTney — your servant." 
He left the room in a pet, and the five guineas in 
my hand ; and though I was no lawyer, I was not 
so ignorant as not to retain the fee, and that was 
my last visit and conversation with the really good 
Mr. Rich. He died soon after, during the run of 
his splendid coronation. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

« OF THB 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON. 

By J. Britton, F.S.A. and A. Pugin, Architect. 

(Continued from page 157.) 



THE DIORAMA. 

It may be remembered by many persons, that 
about forty years ago, an admirable exhibition was 
brought before the public, and called the Eido- 
phusikon, which delighted all its visitors, consist- 
ing of pictures painted by M. De Loutherbourg, 
that underwent repeated changes by the operation 
of modified light on their transparent and semi- 
transparent surfaces, and by the* intervention of 
opaque and coloured material. On the same prin- 
ciples the Diorama is formed ; but the Eidophu- 
siton was on a small scale, and exhibited in the 
evening and by artificial light, whereas the present 
exhibition is dependent on daylight for its illu- 
mination. 

The Diorama, from this circumstance, its mag- 



nitude, merit, and means of display, surpasses every 
preceding exhibition in representing the truths of 
scenic nature ; but to ensure this, it required the 
best talents of the artist and ingenuity of the ma- 
chinist, both of which have been successfully 
afforded to its execution.* 

The paintings are two in number, and each 
about seventy-two feet long, and forty-two feet 
wide, executed by Messrs. Bouton and Daguere; 
they are capable of being removed, so as to admit 
others occasionally, and to permit an interchange 
of subjects between the Dioramas of Paris and 
London. Those exhibited at present, are the iden- 
tical pictures that lately formed the Paris exhibi- 
tion ; they are placed at distances from the spec- 
tator, proportioned to the angle at which he would 
view the objects in nature; and in absence of 
means to perceive this distance, and having no 
connecting objects to operate as a scale towards the 
direction of his judgment in comparing quantities, 
he yields irresistibly to the magic of the painter's 
skill, and feels the illusion to be complete. 

But it is not this successful illusion that consti- 
tutes the whole merit of the exhibition; it has 
further claim to applause from the changes that 
occur in pictures, so decided and true to nature, 
that the mind is led to doubt that they are the ef- 
fect of art Thus, in the architectural subject, the 
interior of Trinity Chapel, a part of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the whole is at one moment subdued by 
gloom, seeming to be caused by the intervention of 
a passing cloud, and so as to obscure the aisles and 
deep recesses of the chapel, until the place becomes 
awfully imposing; when, in an instant, as though 
the interruption had passed away, and the sun was 
permitted to shine through the windows in its full 
lustre, the Gothic architecture is beautifully illu- 
mined, the shadows projected with force and truth, 
and the secondary lights produced beneath the 
groinings of the roofs in all the delicate gradations 
of natural reflections, dressed in the soft tones of 
colour which they borrow from the pavements, and 
the gem-like brilliancy of the painted glass. The 
landscape scene — a view of the Valley of Sarnen, 
in Switzerland, — undergoes similar changes, in 
which the bursts of sunshine are admirably exe- 
cuted, and particularly in the effects produced in 
the sky, and on the clouds, which continually seem 
to form new combinations of light, colour, and ar- 
rangement The machinery to effect all this, is 
managed with great ease, and the changes are pro- 
duced with so much certainty by the power of light 
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on* the surfaces of the pictures, that no defect oc- 
curs in the representation. 

There is a striking novelty belonging to this ex- 
hibition, that surprises the spectator, if he is not 
previously aware of it ; arising from the circum- 
stance of his being involuntarily made to view each 
picture alternately, although it is evident that both 
are fixed. This is effected by a revolving motion 
given at stated intervals to the whole arena, its 
walls, and ceiling, by which the single opening is 
moved from the stage-front of one scene, to that of 
the other ; and as the motion is not very percepti- 
ble, it appears as if one stage and scene was gliding 
away from sight, whilst another is immediately 
succeeding, and offering itself for contemplation ; 
an effect not unaptly compared with the change 
of scene produced to a spectator on shipboard, 
when passing along the shore of a wide river. 

The machinery to effect this weighs about twenty* 
tons, and even when crowded with persons, the 
whole is capable of being moved to its rotative 
duties, by a lad twelve years of age. Of necessity, 
the central point of bearing is very solidly sup- 
ported, it is of squared stone-work, ten feet by ten 
feet, built upon piles eighteen feet long, and driven 
by a twelve hundred weight ram-eneine. The ac- 
complishment of this important object is highly 
creditable to Mr. Morgan's talents. 

The ceiling of the arena, or saloon, is of a trans- 
parent fabric, divided into compartments, and 
painted in colours, in imitation of the rich foliages, 
by Raphael, at the Vatican, and embellished by 
Cameos, containing the portraits of the following 
celebrated painters : — Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, 
N. Poussin, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, Vernet, C. Lor- 
raine, Berghem, L. da Vinci, Teniers, Rubens, 
Raphael, and Gainsborough. 

The saloon or theatre is lighted from the top of 
the building, and imparts an agreeable shade and 
repose, that augments the force and brilliancy of the 
pictures without creating an objectionable gloom. 

The effect of identity, which this exhibition con- 
veys of the subjects it presents to the spectator, 
cannot fail to interest deeply; and should such 
classical scenery be brought before the public in 
this way, as is only to be viewed in nature by the 
labour and great expence of travel to obtain it, 
there is little doubt but the Diorama will experi- 
ence a very durable patronage. 

The elevation of the building is designed by Mr. 

ZNash, and bounds a portion of an area, to be called 
Park Square ; it is of the Ionic order, the base- 



ment embellished with columns and pilasters, &c. ; 
the centre of which is the approach to the theatre. 

I. B. P. 

• The machinery was most satisfactorily executed by 
Mr. Topham. 



MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK. 
No. VI. 



MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF KINO EDWARD IV. 

Trumpeters. £. «. 4. 

Sergeante Benedict Browne - - Fee 24 6 8 

Trumpeters, in number Id, euery of them 
hauing by the yere 2*1. 6*. fed. - 389 6 8 

Luters. 
Philip Vim Wader and Peier Van Welder Fee 40 

Harpers. 
William Marre - - - Fee 18 3 

Bernard de Ponte - - - Fee 20 

Singtrs. 
Thomas Kent and Thomas Bowde, 91. 2s. 6d. 
each - - - - IS 6 

Rebtcke. 
John Leuernicke - - - Fee 24 6 S 

SagbuU. 
In number six, whereof fite hauing 241. 6s. 8dj 
by the yere, and one at 361. 10s. - Fee 158 3 4 

FyoUs. 
In number 8, whereof six at 301. 8s. 4d. the 
yere, and one at 21. and auother at 181. 5s. Fee 220 15 

Bagpiper. 
Richard Woodward - - - Fee 12 3 4 

MinsMlUs. 
In number 9, whereof seven at i 81. 5s. a piece, 
one at 241. 6s. 8d. and one at 31. 6s. 8d. 

DromsladeM. 
In number 3, whereof Robert Bruer, master 

drummer - - - 18 5 

Alexander Pecctix and John Hodgkin, 181. 5§. 

a-piece • - - - 36 10 

Player* on the Flute*. 
Oliver Rampons - - Fee 36 10 

Pier Guye - - - Fee 34 8 4 

Player* on Virginals. 

John Hey woode - Fee 50 

Anthony de Cboonte - - Fee 30 8 4 

Robert Bewman - - Fee 12 3 4 

Munitions Strangers. 
The four brethren Venetians, vis. John, An- 

tbonye, Jasper, and BapUste - Fee 16 6 6 

Augustine Bassane - - Fee 36 10 

William Trosses and William Deniuat Fee 76 

Planers of Interludes in November 8. 
Euery of them at 31. 16s. 8d by yere • Fee 26 13 4 
Camira7,25L 6s. 8d. in Socio, one 3L 6s. ad. 
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Makers of Instruments, 

William Beton, Organ- maker - - Fee 20 

William Treseror, Regal-maker - - Fee JO 

Summa totalis 1732 



Total number of persons 73 

OFFICERS OF THE CHAPPEL. 

Master of the Children Richurd Bower - Fee 40 

Largess to (be children at high feast* 13 4 

Allowance for breakfast for the children - 16 

Gentlemen of the Chappetl 32, every of them 

7d. ob. a dag. 
Emery Tuck field Robt. Perry 
Robert C'hamberleyn Thos. Wayie 



Willm. Barber 

John Beridebowe 

Robt. Murecock 

Ricnd. Alyewrorth 

Thos. Palfreyman 

Kich.aid Faibavt 

John Kye 

John Atigel 

Wm. Huchins 

Nich. Archibald 

Willm. Graueftend 

Robt. Richmounte 

Willm. Mawpley 

Robert Philips 

Thomas Btrde 

Two at 4d. ob. a-day either of them, five at 
4d. the day euery of them, Hugh Williams 
at 40s. a -j ere ... 



Tho*. Talles 
Thos. Wright 
Robert Si one 
William Walker 
Richet Bowyer 
Nicb. Afillowe 
Gi-orge Edwards 
J.Sheppardb 
Wm.Hyknesot 

HlifcXES 

Tuos. Manne 
Roger Kenton 
Lucas Caustell 
Edward Addams 



V 305 



J 



46 2 1 



Summa totalis 476 15 5 
Number of persons 41 



Musi tons 73 

Officers of the Chappell 41 



- 1732 

- 476 15 5 



Total of both 2200 6 



I 



The number of boys in the chapel is not specified, 
though there is an allowance for their maintenance 
and teaching. 

In the journal of this amiable young prince, we 
find that use was made of these musicians upon all 
great occasions ; for he tells us, that April 29th, 
1549, "The Count d'Cnguien, brother to the 
Duke of Vendocine, and next heir to the crown 
(of France,) after the king's children ; the Marquis 
de Meuns, (Meun) brother to the Scotch queen, 
and Monsieur de Montmorency, the Constable's 
son, came to the court, where they were received 
with much music at dinner." And the next year, 
when he was visited by the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland, after a great public entertainment which 
was given with the utmost splendour and magni- 
ficence, to this princess, in Westminster, he says, 



" After dinner, when she had heard some music, I 
brought her to the hall, and so she went away." 
And it appears that music, which at present only 
augments the noise and confusion of a city feast, 
was thought, during the sixteenth century, the 
most elegant regale that could be given to princes 
in every court of Europe. 

LB SUEUR, THE FRENCH COMPOSER. 

In 1680 or 82, when Dumont died and Robert 
retired, instead of the two masters of music which 
King Lewis XIV. had at his chapel, he chose to have 
four ; and to the end that these places should be filled 
by musicians that were worthy of them, he sent 
into the provinces a circular letter, by which all the 
masters at cathedrals were invited to Versailles, in 
order to give proofs of their several abilities. 
Among many that offered themselves was Le Sueur, 
chapel-master of the church of Notre Dame at 
Rouen, a man of- a happy and fruitful genius, one 
who had a very gooa knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, and merited this post as well as any. As 
he had no great patrons, he endeavoured to recom- 
mend himself by the performance of a studied com- 
position, previous to that which was to be the test 
of his abilities. To that end he prepared a piece 
to be sung one day at the king's mass. It was the 
seventieth Psalm,— " Qui habitat inadjutorio" &c 
— an admirable one, and eaual to the text ; and the 
king and ail his court heard it with great attention. 
At the seventh verse, " CadetU a latere tuo," &c, 
Le Sueur had represented the falling, signified by 
the word cadent, by a chorus in fugue, which made 
a rumbling through seven or eight notes descend- 
ing; and when the deep base had run over the 
noisy octave, resting upon the last note, there was 
no auditor but must be supposed, according to 
Le Sueur, whom this adventure had charmed, to 
have represented to himself the idea of a man roll- 
ing down stairs, and falling with great violence to 
the bottom. This description struck but too much 
one of the courtiers, who upon hearing the rum- 
blings of the fugue, at one of those ca-a-a-dents, 
cried out, " There is somebody down that will 
never get up again." This pleasantry disturbed 
the gravity and the silence of the whole assembly. 
The king laughed at it, and the rest appeared to 
wait only for permission to second him. A long 
uninterrupted hearty laugh ensued, at the end 
whereof the king made a sign with his hand, and 
the music went on. At the tenth verse, " Et fia- 
gellum non appropinquabit" &c. poor Le Sueur, 
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whose misfortune was that of not having exalted 
himself above those puerilities, had set a new fugue 
upon the Vtordjlagellum, in notes that represented 
the lashing of scourges, and that in so lively a 
manner, that the hearer must have thought himself 
in the midst of fifty capuchins, who were whipping 
each other with all their might " Alas !" cried 
another courtier, tired with this hurly-burly, 
" these people have been scourging each other so 
long, that they must be all in blood." The king 
was again taken with a fit of laughter, which soon 
became general. The piece was finished, and 
Le Sueur was in hopes the exceptionable passages 
in it would have been forgot. The time of trial 
drawing on, the candidates were shut up in a house, 
and for five or six days maintained at the king's 
expence, but under a strict command that none of 
them should be permitted to communicate with 
any person. Each tried his utmost efforts upon a 
Psalm appointed for the competition, which was 
the thirty-first, — "Beali quorum remissasunt" &c. 
But as soon as those of the chapel began to sing 
the work of Le Sueur, instead of attending to the 
beauties of the composition, the courtiers, recalling 
to mind the idea of the two obnoxious passages in 
his former masterpiece, and the jests passed there- 
upon, cried out, " This is the ca-a-a-dent," and 
a general laughter ensued. The consequence was, 
that Colasse, La Lande, Minoret, and Coupilet, 
were chosen; the three first worthy, without a 
doubt, of this post, the last not ; and Le Sueur 
returned home melancholy to his house, to execute 
in the choir of his. church an excellent " Beats 
quorum" which no one would hear at Versailles, 
though it received a thousand applauses at Rouen. 
This adventure, which Le Sueur after recounted 
with a very lively resentment against the court, 
had nevertheless so well cured him of trifling and 
false expression, that he passed over almost to the 
opposite extreme. He threw all his old music into 
the fire, fine and pleasing as it was, and during the 
remainder of his life composed new upon every 
occasion, sober even to dryness. — Vide Bonnet's 
Histoire de la Mtuique et de ses Effets, depuis son 
Oriainejusqu a present. 

Of the several instruments in use in the days of 
our forefathers, it seems that the harp was the most 
esteemed. It is well known that King Alfred him- 
self played on the harp ; and we are told by Wal- 
ter Hemingford in his Chronicle, that Edward I. 
while he was Prince of Wales, and in the Holy 
Land, was attended by a citharedus or harper ; and 



it is probable that he had contracted a love for this 
instrument in some of those expeditions into Wales 
which he undertook during trie lifetime of his 
father, Henry 111. The same author relates, that 
it was this harper that killed the assassin who 
stabbed Edward with a poisoned knife. The man- 
ner of it is thus described by him :— " After the 
prince had received the wound, he wrested the 
knife from the assassin, and ran it into his belly. 
His servant, (the harper) alarmed by the noise of 
the struggle, rushed into the room, and with a stool 
beat out his brains." 



) 



LOUTHERBOURG. 



J. P. de Loutherbourg was a native of Stras- 
bourgh, in Abace, where his father was an en- 
graver. This gentleman received a miscellaneous 
education ; he studied at Paris under Boucher, 
Vanlo, and Cassanova, but formed his manner upon 
the principles of the last. When he quitted Paris, 
he came to London and resided several months un- 
noticed, until the penetrating eye of Garrick found 
out his merits, He engaged him at a salary of five 
hundred pounds per annum, to superintend the 
scenery ot Dn|iy Lane Theatre. He was the im- 
prover of stage scenery and its effects, as before 
his time it was all one dead flat ; but by introduc- 
ing bits, as cottages or broken stiles before that 
flat, he gave the whole a stronger resemblance of 
nature. Mr. Sheridan for some time continued 
him at the salary Mr. Garrick gave, but in attempt- 
ing to bring it down to less than half, M. Louther- 
bourg, with becoming spirit resisted the proposal, 
and made a new species of entertainment for the 
town called the Eiaophusikon, a name it justly de- 
served ; as with the assistance of reflecting trans- 
parent gauzes highly illuminated, it rendered the 
images of nature in such an eminent order, as to 
induce Mr. Gainsborough to be constant in his 
visits to that extraordinary and meritorious spec- 
tacle ; and he has been heard to declare, that he 
never went away without receiving instruction as 
well as amusement, from the wonderful ability 
which Mr. Loutherbourg displayed. The manage- 
ment of the lights and machinery were intrusted to 
some ingenious artists who assisted him. This 
brilliant exhibition was sold by the inventor, but 
those who did not see it when under bis immediate 
conduct, could have but an imperfect idea of its 
amazing excellence. 

Perhaps no man was ever blest with the powers 
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of memory in a higher degree than Mr. Lou- 
therbourg : he could make a drawing of an object 
he had seen several days previous to the execution, 
with wonderful adroitness and skill. This was a 
singular gift, which should have Jbeen rendered 
more serviceable to his fame and his interest than 
as he ordered it : indeed I am not certain but by 
his too great reliance on such uncommon powers 
that they operated to his disadvantage, by feeding 
him with a vain inclination to despise those aids, 
which arise from a repeated contemplation of ob- 
jects, and without which no man can design with 
precision, however eminently he may be endowed. 
If the restless vanities of our nature are not over- 
powered by a spirit of ambition, we cannot exercise 
our functions with any great advantage, either to 
ourselves or to society. We should uniformly (in 
an honorable sense) endeavour to become what we 
are not, rather than repose contentedly with those 
acquired talents, which it is the restricted lot of the 
most perfect among us to enjoy. I wish it had 
been possible to compel this ingenious gentleman 
to the full exercise ot his comprehensive ability. 

Some etchings, by this master, prove' that he 
could occasionally handle the needle with address : 
the subjects were apparently satiric figure, partaking 
more of carinalura than character, they prove to a 
critical eye, how very difficult it is to overcome 
original prejudices ; for though they are all meant 
as representatives of British eccentricity, which is, 
in all its ramifications, a sort of humour peculiar 
to Britain, yet in these instances, has the early 
education of the artist so predominated over truth, 
that they are all creatures of a doubtful origin, ex- 
hibiting at once (like Foote's licentious Buck,) 
animals of English growth, habited in Parisian 
drapery. 

There is a distinctive desire in many persons 
emulous of fame, to appear in a point of view, un- 
congenial with their natural or acquired talents: 
1 have known some rendered very grotesque and 
ridiculous, by such obstinate efforts to appear 
what they cannot be. From this polluted source 
have arisen imperfect landscapes by Mr. West, who 
had much ment as an historical painter, and im- 
perfect historical pieces by Mr. Loutherbourg, who 
had great merit as a landscape painter! — I have 
been informed that he took uncommon pains with 
his performance of the Siege of Valenciennes ; it 
is even averred that he intended it as a chef 

There is a portion of the Decalogue, which en- 



joins us not to make any image to adore, •••••• 

To particularize Mr. Loutherbourg on this point 
might be deemed invidious, as the majority of his 
brethren were equally fallible : but until brickdust 
foregrounds, red fields, brass trees, and a copper 
horizon, are consonant with the association of pal- 
pable objects, I shall persist in believing that our 
modern landscape painters like our modern drama- 
tists, are more indebted to the presentment of a 
distracted brain, than any existing objects that ever 
were, are, or ever will be. 

There was a period when Mr. Loutherbourg was 
apparently bewitched from himself, when the 
phantasies of an unsettled mind drove him upon 
the trial of experiments equally futile and unpro- 
fitable ; when the auri sacra fames made him im- 
mure himself from the world, to seek the philoso- 
pher's stone ; he pondered, he floundered, and was 
approaching fast to the threshold of common pity, 
caaaverous, but not rich, when the good sense of 
a relative saved him from local perdition ; she 
burst upon him during his nocturnal studies, when 
he was keenly watching the deceiving process 
of transmutation, in company with a charlatan 
from the Lower Rhine : the reddening fair caught 
them in the raging of the enchantment ; when 
they were calcining Venus with the butter of the 
daughter of Luna, and fixing Luna herself into 
Sol. She broke his crucible to shivers, enfran- 
chised the simmering metal, extinguished his fires, 
and seizing the forceps, took his adult associate by 
the nose, and led him from the laboratory into (the 
street, where the enraged lady broke his head with 
a pipkin, and then dismissed him with a timely 
malediction. From this eccentricity he shortly 
wandered to another, originating from a wild bene- 
volence of spirit : this inventive gentleman dreamed 
that he was blest with a knowledge of the Panacea 
Catholicon, or remedy for all diseases ; he profes- 
sed to be an adept in the art of healing, and was 
believed ; his gates were crowded with the diseased 
of all degrees, and he imagined he could eradicate 
their complicated maladies by the secret springs of 
sympathy ; he ardently thought himself " eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame ;" he enforced his 
spells, but the end was not answerable to his 
hopes ; the cripple was unrelieved, and the inter- 
nally afflicted were not grateful for his attention. 
The miserable inmates of the vicinity rushed like 
a common torrent from Putney, Brentford, Kew, 
and No-Man's land ; the blind followed the whoop- 
ings of the lame, until they congregated on the 
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That till the year IMS, he 
Cat-alter than Roundhead, and bo taken 
of: but after that he engaged body and tout 
of the Parliament." Afterwards we 
_, other curious particulars) that when 
:i liiifi-rciKv between ihe Armv and Par- 
he and Bonher were carried in a coach 
fntu horses to Windsor, [where the Army's 
<Mad-<jti*riers then were) were feasted in a garden 
where General Fairfax lodged, who bid them kindly 
*rki*ne, and entered into a conference with them. 
Tlul when Colchester was besiecr'd, Bovker and 
himself were sent for, where they encourni.'i'd the 
»klicrs, assurins them (by figures) that the town 
■mild shortly surrender; that they were well enter- 
tained at the head- quarters two days. That in 
Oliver's protectorship, ail the soldiers were friends 
10 Lilly : and the day of one of their fights in 
Srotland, a soldier stood up with his ■jhnew in 
hand, and as the troops pass'd by him, read 
that month's prediction aloud, saying;, " La ! Hear 
what Lt/tysaith, you are in this month promised 
Victory : Fight it out, brave /ioi/.t." 

Mr. Bittler (Memoirs of the year 1649-50, Re- 
mains) has fxposi'd In- iiiiifirUTx.'e in the rJlinvins; 
words: " 0! (.-ays \v>) the infallibility of Erra- 
The \Vi7srrl ™>rhfl™ ma'v dn m,.,.|, 
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1 652, commonly called Black Monday, in which 
his predictions not being fully answered, Mr. Heath 
observes, " that he was regarded no more for the 
future than one of his own worthless Almanacks." 
Dr. James Young makes the following: remark upon 
him. " I have (says he) read all Lilly's AU 
mmacksy from 40 to 60, in the holy Time of that 
great Rebellion, to which he was accessary; and 
find him always the whole Breadth of Heaven wide 
from Truth : scarce one of his Predictions verified, 
but a thousand contrary wise : It's hard, that a Man 
shooting at Rovers so many years together, should 
never hit the right Mark." 



CUSTOMS AND HABITS UP EARLY TIME:. 



ANCIENT BRAWLS IN THE CHURCH. 

An account of the bickerings of the choristers in 
the church at Glastonbury, having been given in a 
preceding number, we now add an account of an 
affray that happened in the choir of the cathedral 
at York, which is equally characteristic of the tur- 
bulent spirit that prevailed in olden times. 

u The next peere then ensued, which was in 
1 1 90 ; in the beginning of which year, upon twelfe 
even, fell a foule northern brawle, which turned 
well neere to a fray, betweene the archbishop new 
elected, of the church of Yorke, and his company, 
on the one side, and Hery, dean of the said church, 
with his Catholike partakers, on the other side, 
upon occasion as followeth : — Ganfridus or Geoffrey, 
sonne to Kino: Henry the Second, and brother to 
King Richard, whom the king had elected a little 
before to the archbishopricke of Yorke, upon the 
even of Epiphany, which we call Twelfe Day, was 
disposed to hear even-song, with all solemnity, in 
the cathedral church, having with him Damon the 
chanter, with divers canons of the church, who, 
tarrying something long, belike in adorning and 
attiring himselfe, in the mean while Henry the 
deane, and Bucardus the treasurer, disdaining to 
tarry his comming, with a bold courage lustily be- 
gun their even-song with singing their Psalmes, 
verssing of descant and merry piping of organs ; 
thus this Catholic even-song, with as much devo- 
tion as to God's high service proceeding, was now 
almost halfe complete, when as at length, they be- 
ing in the middest of their mirth, cometh in the 
new elect with his train and gardeuians, all full of 
wrath and indignation, for that they durst be so 
bold, not waiting for him, to begin God's service, 
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and so eftsoone commanded the quier to stay and 
hold their peace ; the chanter likewise, by vertue 
of his office, commandeth the same ; but the deane 
and treasurer, on the other side, willed them to 
proceed, and so they sung on and would not stint. 
Thus, the one halfe crying against the other, the 
whole quier was in a rore ; their singing was turned 
to scolding, their chanting to chiding ; and if in- 
stead of the organs, they had had a drum, I doubt 
they would have sol-faed by the ears together. 

" At last, through the authority of the arch- 
bishop, and of the chanter, the quier began to sur- 
cease and give silence. Then the new elect, not 
contented with what had been sung before, with 
certaine of the quier, began the even song new 
againe. The treasurer upon the same caused, by 
virtue of his office, the candles to be put out, 
whereby the even-song, having no Dower further to 
proceed, was stopped forthwith ; for like as with- 
out the light apd beams of the sunne, there is no- 
thing but darknesse in all the world, even so you 
must understand the Pope's church can see to doe 
nothing without candle-light, albeit the sunne doe 
shine never so clere and bright This being so, 
the archbishop, thus disappointed on every side, of 
his purpose, made a grievous plaint, declaring to 
the clergie and to the people, what the deane and 
treasurer had done, and so upon the same sus- 
pended both them and the church from all divine 
service, till they should make to him due satisfac- 
tion for their trespasse. 

" The next day, which was the day of Epiphany, 
when all the people of the citie were assembled in 
the cathedral church, as their manner was, namely, 
in such feasts devoutly to hear divine service, as 
they call it, of the church, there was also present 
the archbishop and the chanter, with the residue of 
the clergie, looking when the deane and treasurer 
would come and submit themselves, making satis- 
faction for their crime. But they still continuing 
in their stoutnesse, refused so to do, exclaiming 
and uttering contemptuous words against the arch- 
bishop and his partakers ; which when the people 
heard, they in a great rage would have fallen upon 
them ; but the archbishop would not suffer that 
The deane then, and his fellowes, perceiving the 
stir of the people, for feare, like pretie men, were 
faine to flee, some to the tombe of S. William of 
Yorke, some ramie into the deane's house, and 
there shrouded themselves, — whom the archbishop 
then accursed. And so for that day the people 
returned home without any service." 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 



Early in the approaching year, 1824, we pur- 
pose to enlarge the plan of our paper, by affording 
space for notices of new works. This arrangement 
is pressed upon us by many of our friends, particu- 
larly as the season is now commencing, when the 
press is most prolific of new and important publi- 
cations. We trust that this arrangement will be 
acceptable to our readers, as we shall thereby have 
more extensive sources of information, which, it is 
presumed, will please, from the interest that is so 
generally excited by similar weekly novelties, upon 
all subjects of literature. 

The papers upon art, which have been so favour- 
ably received by the public, we propose to conti- 
nue. In the next number we shall offer an analysis 
of the styles of composition, &c. in the works of 
Havell, Heaphy, Cristall and Hills, and continue 
our observations on the various styles of all the 
eminent professors of Painting in Water Colours. 

We then shall proceed with the School of Pain- 
ters in Oil Colours, and intend to submit to the 
consideration of the public, an estimate of the 
comparative merits of the ancient and modern 

j painters. 

i 
i 

We are also preparing a new series of papers, 
entitled Wine and Walnuts ; the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Caricature in England; Apology for Por- 
trait Painters; Exposure of Picture Craft; Old 
London before the Fire of 1666, and other original 
articles, written expressly for this paper, which 
we respectfully beg to inform our readers and 
die public, will henceforth be designated, THE 
SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE, &c. 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

No. VIII. 



Having endeavoured to expose the erroneous 
method of teaching the art of landscape painting, 
and expressed our fervent wishes for the reformation 
of a system so radically bad, we shall now offer a 
few suggestions for an improvement in practice, 
which we respectfully submit to the serious atten- 
tion of parents and guardians, in which we have 
two materia] objects in view. One being intended 
to prevent the farther abuse of that liberality which 
has so far exceeded the judgment of the patrons ; 
the other, to improve the taste of youth, by the 
acquirement of a becoming knowledge in an im- 
portant branch of an accomplished education. 

In the study of music, few amateurs aspire to an 
attempt at composition ; it is enough to play upon 
an instrument with facility and grace. Even the 
most accomplished professors of this art, are con- 
tent to exhibit their executive powers, upon thema 
conceived by the genius of other musicians, and 
deservedly attain both fame and profit, commensu- 
rate with their skill. 

In the pursuits of painting, it is far different. 
Fame cannot be attained in any department of this 
art, but by original composition. To arrive at this 
power, however, copying is indispensable, for by 
its means alone can the hand acquire that mechani- 
cal dexterity, or the eye that knowledge of the 
beauty of proportion, which are necessary to enable 
the student to imitate nature with effective truth. 
Even in copying, unless the student exerts every 
endeavour to imitate with scrupulous exactness, 
years of practice amounts to nought J)ut labour in 
vain. Abundant evidence of this fact may be col- 
lected in almost every opulent family, by an exa- 
mination of the contents of port-folios, crowded 
with hasty and unmeaning scrawls, which are dis- 
creditable to the disciple, a reproach to the precep- 
tor, and a reflection upon the understanding of 
those who have so long patronised such a mode of 
teaching; as that of which we complain. 

It is held a common maxim, to demand of those I 
who obtrude themselves upon the ^o&VL^ts&Sc^A. 
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censors, Rome plan, which may be substituted as a 
remedy for the errors which they venture to expose. 
This maxim, however, is not always reasonably ap- 
plied, for good taste, and even common sense, may 
cfualify a man to object to the misapplication of many 
arts and sciences, although he be neither a professor, 
nor acquainted with the principles thereof. How 
many persons of good perception and general obser- 
vation, could be named, who judge sensibly of 
music, painting, acting, sculpture and architecture, 
who pretend to no practical knowledge of these arts. 
He that possesses reflection and understanding, may 
discriminate whether an instrument be in tune or 
out of tune ; whether a painting be a vile daub, or 
a faithful representation of its prototype ; whether a 
player rants and raves, or expresses the passions with 
sentiment and pathos ; whether a sculptor gives grace 
and dignity to his statue, or whether Bow steeple 
is not a superior structure to that nameless absur- 
dity that bears the clock at St Ann's, and all the 
while owe this extent of judgment to a becoming 
habit of inquiry, prompted T>y that natural good 
taste alone, which leads to the comparing of one 
thine with another. 

We, however, do not desire to slip out of the 
question, as from a collar, which having unwittingly 
made for ourselves, we would rather decline wear- 
ing. On the contrary, we rather take up the 
axiom and apply it to ourselves, and shall proceed 
to show, that a better method of teaching could 
easily be pointed out ; that a better system has 
been occasionally pursued and with advantage. This 
may be safely averred without egotism ; for a worse 
than that upon which we have thus freely animad- 
verted, never did, nor never can exist. 

To prove this, we shall offer one among other 
instances, which have come under our own observa- 
tion, where, in one family, three elegant young per- 
sons, a lady and two brothers, were placed under an 
eminent artist, to receive instruction in the study of 
landscape painting, with this sensible introduction 
by the parents. " Sir, we are desirous that your 
pupils should do you credit ; we hope they have 
some talent, and know that they are not wanting in 
perseverance ; we therefore place them under your 
tuition, and request you to ground them in the 
principles of the art, that hereafter they may aspire 
to attempt to make views from nature. We submit 
them entirely to your guidance, and beg you to 
instruct them as though they were your own chil- 
dren." 

The preceptor soon discovered the worth of his 



pupils, and took pride in their progress. Topogra- 
phy and landscape were the choice of all the three. 
He began by teaching them to draw with the black 
lead pencil, with great correctness. It should be 
observed, that each had previously studied outline, 
and could use the pencil with neatness. As exem- 
plars, he selected some of the best prints from 
Hearne and Byrnes work, on the picturesque 
architectural remains of our abbies, castles, &c. 
These he had led them to copy, with scrupulous 
attention to the forms and proportions of every 
stone and mutilated fragment, which are so well 
defined therein. He next made them copy the 
light and shadow, still using the black lead pencil, 
and hatching the effect ; by which means they 
comprehended the intention of every form, and 
already felt a desire to find out the same charac- 
teristics in a real view. 

His pupils next commenced drawing with the 
pen. He selected some choice etchings of the old 
masters as examples, and they drew them line for 
line. The pen is most useful in bringing the hand 
to describe the forms of buildings, Daling, trees, 
weeds, rocks, &c. with firmness, character and 
precision. 

By a sedulous attention to these precepts, taking 
occasional lessons in linear perspective meanwhile, 
and excited by a friendly emulation, in the prac- 
tice of one season, namely, from the early part of 
February to the middle of July, such was their pro- 
gress, that in the neighbourhood of their father's 
country seat, each made black lead pencil sketches 
of scenery from nature, in the autumn of the same 
year. These we saw, and were gratified indeed 
Such a manifestation of improvement evinced, that 
by a sensible direction of youthful talent, so much 
more, worthy the name of art, might be reasonably 
expected from the rising generation. 

On the return of the family to London the en- 
suing winter, the pupils were allowed to commence 
the study of light and shadow, with sepia and 
Indian ink, which they were taught to practice 
from well chosen examples. Care was taken to 
make them imitate the separate degrees of each 
mass with exact attention to form and degree of 
tone, and to lay them with nicety, evenness, and 
freedom of pencilling ; and it was not until they 
had acquired the power of using the brushes dex- 
terously, and copying the effects with a just per- 
ception of the union of the parts, to form a whole : 
indeed, until they could reason upon the cause for 
every light, and middle tint and shadow, that they 
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were permitted to make an attempt at colouring. 
Thus proceeding systematically, the art developed 
itself to their perceptions, and the first coloured 
drawings were executed to the entire satisfaction of 
the preceptor. 

The examples which were given for the practice 
of light and shadow, were principally selected from 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, a work which should be 
placed in the hands of all students in landscape ; 
for we hold it impossible for any person of intel- 
lect, who earnestly seeks a knowledge of light, sha- 
dow, and the graces of picturesque composition, to 
copy the designs in this elegant work, without 
obtaining the end desired. The preceptor directed 
his pupils to draw the outlines of these designs with 
a pen, and to imitate the shadows with Cologne 
earth, finely ground ; a powerful colour, which pre- 
served the masses with distinctness and depth of 
effect 

The students, in the autumn of the next season, 
by the recommendation of the preceptor, com- 
menced to make studies of trees, buildings, &c. 
from the real objects, and to shadow them with the 
black lead pencil, as the effect fell upon them at 
morning, noon, and evening. By this practice 
they derived a still farther insight into the proper- 
ties which constitute the chiaro-scuro, and led to 
that capacity which, in three seasons, enabled them 
to make coloured studies from nature. These ac- 
complished amateurs ultimately drew views from 
nature, with much taste, two of whom are now in 
the classic regions of Italy, at whose return we ex- 
pect to see many pictorial subjects, worthy their 
intelligent minds. 

There are doubtless many who might murmur at 
paying the same high terms for a lesson of drawing 
with a black lead pencil, that hitherto had been the 
retaining fee for the disclosure of the graphic 
secret,— of beginning and finishing a florid co- 
loured drawing, in two or three lessons of an hour 
each ; but we seriously and respectfully put it to 
the good sense of those whom it most concerns, 
Whether one single precept properly communi- 
cated, and clearly understood, would not be found 
more profitable than fifty lessons of erroneous prac- 
tice? 

We have witnessed many instances of the dis- 
quiet and suppressed indignation of teachers, who 
hate been obliged to yield to the fashionable folly 
of a practice so constantly urged upon them by the 
mistaken interference of their employers ; for how 
has it been with parents to fancy, that 



the advance of their children's improvement was to 
be measured by the number of square feet of paper 
which they covered in the careless scrawlings ot a 
few hours. 

The preceptor, when left to himself, if he be a 
master of his art, will, whilst instructing his pupil 
in the use of the pencil, explain by reference to the 
example from which he is copying, both cause and 
effect ; why this form is preferable to that ; why 
the light and shadow are so arranged; what is 
good composition, and what is bad ; and will occa- 
sionally illustrate the principles of his art, by refer- 
ence to other works, as drawings and prints, which 
he will provide in his portfolio. Thus, every les- 
son would not only afford executive practice, but 
serve as a philosophic lecture upon art 

By commencing thus, another and an important 
advantage would certainly result ; namely, that in 
pursuing their studies step by step, the pupils would 
be enabled to proceed with their drawings in the 
absence of the preceptor, and would consequently 
feel a greater interest in the pursuit; for to an 
ingenuous mind, nothing can be more displeasing 
than to be beholden to the hand of the master, in 
aiding the colouring and effect, to make an appear- 
ance of diligence, and to escape censure ; whilst 
the preceptor and disciple are mutually ashamed of 
the fraud. 

Yet there is a constant necessity for this prac- 
tice, because the master is expected to force the 
talent of his pupil to a premature knowledge of art, 
to satisfy the unreasonable expectations of his em- 
ployers. 



MODERN CONNOISSEURSHIP. 



Our readers, it is hoped, will not ascribe our 
efforts to rouse the public from its apathy for the fine 
arts, and to excite a just feeling of consideration 
for neglected talent, to a spirit of querulousness, or 
a disposition that can take pleasure in seeking for 
faults, as we can honestly aver, that nothing can 
be more remote (torn our minds than such unbe- 
coming feelings. We have undertaken, to the 
extent of our power, such as it is, to vindicate the 
artists from the unprovoked aspersions of their ene- 
mies, and to exert ourselves in the promotion of their 
interests ; in the performance of which, we must of 
necessity use the language of censure and complaint. 
We are again led into a strain of murmrass^ 
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indeed it is forced upon us; for within the last 
week, after turning over a portfolio of engravings, 
of extraordinary merit, many of them proof im- 
pressions fcr works published within a few years, ' 
and finding how rarely a copy met a purchaser, we 
could not refrain from offering our animadversions 
on the national bad taste, that could neglect such me- 
ritorious specimens, of the existing school of art. 

These fine works, be it known, remain on hand, 
rarely enquired for, seldom exhibited, and conse- 
quently little known; whilst specious trash, and 
meretricious rubbish of every kind, is daily palmed 
upon the world, by advertising and puffing pub- 
lishers, to the entire corruption of declining judg- 
ment, which, among the greater part of amateurs, 
is fast degenerating to the very bathos of absur- 
dity. 

Would that certain potent wits would assist our 
humble efforts, and charge that formidable engine, 
satire, against this confederacy of audacity and 
ignorance. Literature should enter the field, in the 
legitimate cause of art ; join forces in scattering the 
legions of its opposers, and assist in erecting upon 
the spot the standards of Taste and Truth. 

That thrice-worthy citizen, Alderman Boydell, 
at a period when the fine arts of this country might 
be said to be scarcely out of the cradle, anticipated 
their growth, and nurtured talent as it approached 
maturity. We cannot recur to the period of this 
munificent friend to the arts, and bring to memory 
the many fine copper- plate prints which he pub- 
lished during his upright career, and then turn our 
eyes to the shop windows of a host of modern print- 
mongers, without feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion at the comparison; for all this graphic quack- 
ery and specious imposture, is addressed to, and 
supported by, a new race of polite beings, denomi- 
nated amateurs of style. 

Were foreigners to form an estimate of the men- 
tal state of our nation at large, by its superficial 
knowledge of the fine arts, (no bad test in other 
countries, and other times,) they would pronounce 
the present era — the age of folly. This is the more 
surprising, and the more unaccountable to strangers, 
because the English people have acquired uni- 
versal renown on all other subjects, for their deep 
thinking, and sterling judgment. 

When we behold the immense traffic which is 
carried on in lithography, and soft ground, and 
other pseudoisms, to the detriment, if not the ulti- 
mate ruin of works that have higher claims to the 
approbation of the connoisseur, we axe at a loss 



for words to express all we feel at such a gene- 
ral want of respect for real genius. Every true 
lover of art, every man of taste and judgment, 
should set his face against this prevailing evil. 

Not long since, an eminent engraver waited on a 
fashionable publisher, to submit a proof impression 
of a copper-plate, as a specimen of architectural 
engraving, which -he had just completed for a work 
in the press, which will be an honour to the age. 
" Hem !" quoth the publisher, " hem, ha, hum ! 
Yes, k is highly finished, I dare say. But, Sir, I 
would not give a farthing r„ pound for plates of this 
kind* Look you here, Sir," opening an old topo- 
graphical volume, " look you here, Sir, I call this 
spirit — this, Sir, is what the world understand." 
Then shutting the volume, which contained bird's 
eye views of o|d buildings, valuable only as curious 
specimens of the low state of topographical en- 
graving an hundred and thirty years ago, he 
added, " No, Sir, you are very good, but that sort 
of engraving will not do for us." 

Is it not disgraceful to the nation at large, to suf- 
fer so large a share in the affairs of art, to be subject 
to. the controul of such blockheads ? It is more 
than half a century since John Boydell, by his 
single exertions, raised the art of engraving to a 
rivalry with the best works of Italy and France, and 
actually made England the great mart for the ex- 
portation of prints. Surely the epoch of connois- 
seurship is past. 

We remember the days when there were an hua- 
dred enlightened gentlemen, men of virtu, who 
felt a patriotic pride in collecting a proof impression 
of a Woollett, a Strange, a Hall, or a Sharpe. We 
farther recollect with what interest they compared 
these proofs, which exhibited the progressive state 
of the plate, with the works of the engravers of 
foreign schools ; and with what satisfaction they 
gave their approving voice, when native talent had 
achieved a victory. Alas ! how times have changed. 
Many of the finest works of our living engravers, 
unequalled by any school in the world, now remain 
in the hands of their ingenious authors, or are 
reluctantly exhibited by the great majority of mer- 
cenary publishers, who find it more to their interest 
to recommend their own rubbish to a tribe of 
modern dilletanti, who are either to tignorant or 
too idle to judge for themselves I 
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THE PRACTICE OF PAINTING MADE EASY ; J 



OR, 



THE ART OF PAINTING IN OIL. 
By Thomas Bardwcll, Painter. 



It is an observation of Pliny's, that the ancients 
painted with four colours only, and out of them 
made all their tints. Monsieur de Piles is of opi- 
nion that it was out of these they made their 
grounds, or what we call the dead-colouring. 

How it really was, time has put it out of our 
power to determine ; but if we suppose these four 
principal colours in perfection, then I think it can 
be no longer doubted, but that from them might be 
made all the various colours in nature. For my 
part, I cannot believe that the four capital colours 
of the ancients would mix to that surprising perfec- 
tion we see in the works of Titian and Rubens ; 
and if we have no certain knowledge of their me- 
thod of colouring who lived in the last century, 
how should we understand their's who lived two 
thousand years a^o? And why the method and 
practice of colounng, which was so well known to 
Rubens and Van Dyck should not be continued 
down to the present masters, is to me surprising. 

1 must confess I have often thought, and still be- 
lieve, that those painters who had acquired so fine 
a manner of colouring, might, if they pleased, have 
communicated it to posterity in wnting; but 1 
never heard that any attempt was made towards it, 
though it is probable there might be some. It is 
astonishing, nevertheless, all Europe should suffer 
alike at the same time, for want of that noble 
frankness and generous spirit, which might have 
been expected from those masters, and which would 
have done the world more service than their 
pictures 

It is plain, from the works of their pupils, that 
they knew it, because in their pictures we see the 
same sort of colours and colouring ; and from the 
little variety of capital colours, and sameness of 
method used by them, it is not to be doubted but 
the whole was contained in a few principles, 
neither difficult nor tedious. 

If we trace the art through its several declensions, 
we shall find Rembrandt, who was master of all the 
parts of colouring in the highest degree, lived to the 
year 1668. Next to him was Zoust, who died in 
England about eight years after. Lely lived to the 
year 1680. Reily, who was Zoust' s disciple, sur- 
vived them, and was left the best colourist we had. 



Mr. Richardson, who died about the year 1745, 
was his pupil; but in my opinion, in point of 
merit much his inferior. Reily, I think, declined 
in the sa:ae proportion to Zoust as Zoust did to 
Rembrrndt. 

As all these masters, from Rembrandt, sunk gra- 
dually below each other in the art of colouring, we 
may v/ith certainty date the declension of that art 
from him. 

I cannot attribute this gradual degeneracy in the 
knowledge of so charming an art to any thing but 
inability, or want of that generosity I have before 
mentioned, or both. Though these gentlemen 
were not able to give us so perfect ?.n account as 
the great masters, yet they might have communi- 
cated what they learned from them ; and if it was 
against their own private interest to have published 
it while they practised, they should, out of a general 
regard to men of taste, and to the art itself, have 
left it behind them, to have given to posterity 
an opportunity of reaping the benefit of their 
studies. 

I flatter myself that the following sheets, com- 
piled originally for my own use, contain something 
that may be of consequence in studying this art ; 
and hope the practicable method of colouring here 
laid down, which has been the result of much study, 
and long experience, and which 1 now use, will be 
found both useful and agreeable. 

In the course of studying this part of my art, as 
I could have no assistance from the living, I found 
myself obliged to make my court to the dead, — I 
mean their works. And though I have had very 
little opportunity to study even them, yet, from the 
few I have copied, I have, after a tedious course of 
mistakes, at last, by mere dint of colour, and the 
assistance of genius, such as it is, found the follow- 
ing method of colouring very easy and expedi- 
tious. 

" Painters," says De Piles, " spend many years 
in the search of knowledge, which they might have 
attained in a little time, had they hit at first upon 
the right path." This truth I have experienced, 
and confess that the works of Van Dyck and Rem- 
brandt are the surest guides to nature. It is out of 
these most excellent masters that I have established 
my method ; it is from their pictures I have found 
the first lay of colours; and from them I have 
learned the virgin teints and finishing secrets, 
though I have always applied them to practice from 
nature. 

In the method of my work, I begin with a short 
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near to the life as possible, on which they laid their 
virgin leints with light strokes of the pencil ; and 
thus they imitated the force and freshness of na- 
ture. They were convinced that there were cer- 
tain colours which destroyed each other, if they 
were mixed to excess, and" that they should be as 
liule shaken as possible by the motion of the 

It would be folly in any man, at this present 
time, to assume so much knowledge in the art of 
painting, as Monsieur de Piles really had, who was 
a man of genius and learning, that made painting 
his principal study, and travelled on purpose lo 
complete his knowledge in that delightful art; was 
intimately acquainted with the painters in bis time, 
who assisted him in studying the works of the 
great masteis, which he carefully examined ; and 
from which he made his reflections, and judicious 
remarks. This was when the works of Van Dyck 
and Rembrandt were more in perfection, and in an 
age when painting was better understood. 

Is it possible for any thing to be more plain and 
intelligible than these two most excellent remarks 
of Monsieur de Piles, which contain the principal 
matter and foundation of colouring ? This is vastly 
different from their's, whose colouring is, as they 
pretend, to change and wear to the compleiion ; 
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which was more agreeable to his genius and incli- 
nation, and inverted the cold grey-coloured cloths, 
on which he established his slight expeditious 
manner. Then was the time when the painters 
exposed their understandings, in neglecting the 
charming style of Van Dyck, to follow Kneller. 
But though colouring was not his talent, yet he was 
in his time the best face-painter in Europe ; nor 
has there been an artist since him, whose heads can 
stand any comparison with his. After him, co- 
louring hung here for some time, between the man- 
ners of Mr. Richardson and Rosalba ; the followers 
of the latter failing in oil, established her method. 
Having traced the art of painting through its 
several declensions, I will venture to give my opi- 
nion on it, as it stands at this present time, in 
regard to portraiture ; and hope to do it in such a 
manner as to offend nobody that may differ from 
me. If I may be allowed to judge from the pic- 
tures brought home by gentlemen from abroad, as 
the works of the most eminent living masters, I 
may without partiality affirm, that face-painting is 
no where so well performed as in England, not- 
withstanding the prejudice of some in favour of 
foreigners ; nor is it at all surprising it should be 
so ; since, where there is the greatest encourage- 
ment to an art, thither the most eminent masters in 
that art will resort, and there it will be improved to 
its greatest height It is well known, that no na- 
tion in the world delights so much in painting, or 
gives so generous encouragement to it as our own ; 
and it is equally known, that no country affords 
such helps, in regard to beautiful nature. We have 
also the greatest number of Van Dyck's pictures, 
and the rest of the best face-painters, (Rembrandt 
excepted,) of any people ; and it seems reasonable, 
from these observations, which are founded on 
matter of fact, to infer, that England is preferable 
to all other nations whatsoever, in this respect, and 
the best place for studying the art of face-painting. 



BARTOLOZZI THE ENGRAVER. 



Francis Bartolozzi, R. A. was born at Flo- 
rence, in Italy ; he studied engraving under Wag- 
ner. While pursuing his studies at his native 
city, he was invited to England by Mr. Dalton, 
who was at that period employed by his Majesty to 
collect drawings in the Italian States, and discover 
the best historic engraver. Mr. Bartolozzi was 
thus solicited, in consequence of a violent dispute 



which had previously taken place between the late 
Lord Bute and Sir Robert Strange, relative to the 
engraving of two portraits of the Kin* and Lord 
Bute, from paintings by Ramsay, which he was 
requested to perform, but eluded the request, in 
pursuance of a resolution he had formed to go to 
Italy that summer. This denial highly exasperated 
the vain and powerful party, who dispatched 
Mr, Dalton, then librarian to his Majesty, upon 
the important expedition alluded to; in the interim, 
the meritorious but unfortunate William Wynne 
Rylund presented himself, and did the graphic 
deed of note and glory. 

His very beautiful and correct imitations of the 
drawings of Guercino, in the collection of the King, 
and which I think his best works, were among his 
first performances on his arrival here ; after these 
he engraved his Venus, Cupid, and Satyr, and his 
nearly incomparable Clytie ; since that period he 
has suffered his high reputation to moulder, by ad- 
mitting his name to be affixed to works which he 
had scarcely touched with his own magic graver. 
If such measures arose from his overweening good 
nature, I must pity such an amiable weakness ; but 
if they arose from his love of money, I regret it, 
though it were acquired to strengthen his excessive 
habits of benevolence ; for he solaces all that come 
within his gates. 

According to the institutes of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the number of engravers are limited to six, 
and they are considered in the inferior scale of 
merit with the painters. Mr. Bartolozzi, conscious 
of his own strength, presented himself as a painter, 
and was admitted as such ; and happy were they 
all to have such an acquisition. All this was just : 
for to denominate him a mere engraver, would be 
to circumscribe my language within the limits of 
ignorance, as he is not only something more, but 
almost every thing that the hope of imitative 
science can embody. He draws better than any 
other man in the world, and can give a truth and 
durability to that design, beyond the powers of any 
other individual in the same department. 

The late J. K. Sherwin was the most meritorious 
of his pupils, but was never successful when he 
presumed to engrave from his own designs. He 
nad all the daringness of genius, without the accom- 
plishments of study ; and his licentiousness destroyed 
his powers. Messrs. Tomkins, Schiovanetti, Bovi, 
and Gillray, have been occasionally attractive ; but 
as their flights have been uniformly in a middle 
sky, I regard their progress unimpressed by either 
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is perfect, that he amends whatever comes within 
Ins o>'_iii/.;iii<i:'. His decided superiority as an | 
engraver, over all existing con>|jetitinn, isso mani- 
fest, tbat 1 should feel a particular pride in calling 
him a Briton ; but as tbat gratification is denied, 1 
shrill lake much honour to myself in ovl'iii^ing to 
that order of species which he has so sublimed by 
his professional excellence, and so cherished by his 
practical philanthropy. When he undertook to 
engrave the Drath of lard Chatham, he sent for 
Teitolini from Italy, to assist him, but found him 
unequal to the task. 

Mr. Bortolozzi forms a timely point for the 
graphic disciples of the present day to rally round, 
and be honestly ambitious. We have a Sharp*, a 
Heath, a Hall, a Jt'eagle, a FittUr, cam multis aliii, 
ve have no classic precision except in the pro- 
ductions of this estimable Florentine. They all 
seem labouring exclusively for the kitchen, but 
none for the attainment of a valued celebrity. If 
such negligence becomes proverbial, such artists 
cannot be amazed to be arranged with vulgar 
handicraftsmen, such as drapers, weavers, linkers, 
and tailor-. Drawing is the grammar of the polite 
arts, and without it nothing can be done. The 
harmonious conjunction of strokes was managed 
better by Strange and Rylatid than Bartolozzi, but 
they were mere strokes, and nothing else ; they 
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it that talents and virtue are elbowed in every 
circle in this polluted island ; and our youth, who 
are trained to be what is termed successful, are 
servile in the first instance, fallacious in the second, 
and contemptible if not infamous in the issue. 

Anthony Pasquin. 



THE STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
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MOSSOP AND MRS. BURDEN. 

Mossop, when he had a good house, instead of 
endeavouring to extricate himself in any degree from 
his multiplicity of difficulties, grew desperate, and 
instead of paying either his tradesmen or per- 
formers, flew to the gay circles, where he was 
gladly admitted, and in order to mend his broken 
fortune by the chance of a die or the turn up of a 
card; of which, I believe, he was ignorant, and 
unacquainted with the necessary arts to succeed. 
He has often left the theatre with a hundred guineas 
in his pocket, and returned home with an aching 
head and heart ; but his guineas, with debts of 
honour, were all left behind. The Countess of 
Brandon served him greatly, it is true ; but often 
the money she occasioned being paid at the theatre, 
returned to her own coffers. This was the univer- 
sal opinion of Dublin, and is all 1 can alledge in 
that case as to its authenticity ; and, as to Mossop' s 
poverty, there needs no evidence of that unfortunate 
reality. 

This conduct, and a train of evils attendant 
thereon, soon preyed upon his health, involved his 
talents with himself, and gave bitter sours to that 
temper which was, in its natural source, far from 
being one of the best An instance of the poverty 
his performers were reduced to in 1764, 1 will, with 
permission, relate. 

The Distressed Mother was to be acted.— Orestes, 
Mr. Mossop ; Andromache, by Mrs. Burden. The 
salaries had not been paid for several weeks, and 
she was in true character as the distressed woman. 
With infinite difficulty, she forced access to the 
General Mossop, for it was hard to accomplish 
admittance on account of many inconvenient rea- 
sons, unless on a Sunday, and on that grand levee 
day, performers and tradesmen were too menial to 
be aomitted. But with the force of a heroine, who 
dauntless surmounts all barriers and tyrants at will, 
so Mrs. Burden burst into the " inmost recess of 
hb prison-house," and when arrived at the royal 



hall, she was as determined to preserve character— 
for at the awful voice of Mossop, she Andromache- 
like, was prostrate at the feet of her royal master, 
and uttered forth in tragic tones, " ! Sir, for 
God's sake assist me, 1 have not bread to eat, I am 
actually starving, and shall be turned out into the 
streets." 

Mossop. (In state.) — " Wo-man! you have 
five pounds per week, wo-man !" 

Mrs. Burden. — " True, Sir, but I have been in 
Dublin six months, and in all that time have only 
received six pounds. I call every Saturday at the 
office for my salary, but no money is the answer ; 
besides, Sir, your credit and your honour is at 
stake, how can I play Andromache, the Trojan 
Queen, without black satin shoes ?", 

Mossop. — " Wo-man, begone ! I insist on your 
having black satin shoes for Androm-a-che. And, 
wo-man, if you dare ask me for money again, I 
will forfeit you ten pounds, wo-man." So ended 
that real tragical scene of penury and pomposity. 



NOKE8. 



Nokbs was an actor of quite a different genius 
from any I have ever heard of or seen, since or be- 
fore his time ; and yet his general excellence may 
be comprehended in one article ; viz. a plain and 
palpable simplicity of nature, which was so utterly 
his own, that he was often as unaccountably di- 
verting in his common speech, as on the stage. I 
saw him once giving an account of some table-talk 
to another actor behind the scenes, which, a man 
of quality accidentally listening to, was so deceived 
by nis manner, that he asked him if that was a new 
play he was rehearsing. It seems almost amazing 
that this simplicity, so easy to Nokes, should never 
he caught by any one of his successors. Leigh and | 
Underfill have been well copied, though not equalled 
by others. But not all the mimical skill of East- 
court, (famed as he was for it,) though he had often 
seen Nokes, could scarce rive us an idea of him. 
After this, perhaps it will be saying less of him, 
when I own, that though I have still the sound of 
every line he spoke, in mine ear, (which used not 
to be thought a bad one,) yet I have often tryed by 
myself, but in vain, to reach the least distant like- 
ness of the vis comica of Nokes. Though this may 
seem little to his praise, it may be negatively say- 
ing a good deal to it, because I have never seen 



any one actor, except himself, whom I could not 
at least so fur imitate as to give you a more than to- 
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sion he had lost ; tkamc to confess his folly, and 
yet a sullen desire to be reconciled and better ad- 
vised for the future 1 Whiit tragedy ever shewed us 
such a tumult of passions rising at once in one bo- 
som ? or what buskin'd hero standing under the 
load of them, could have more effectually moved 
his spectators bv the most pathetic speech, than 
poor miserable Nokes did, by this silent eloquence, 
and piteous plight of his features ? 

His person was of the middle size, his voice 
clear and audible, his natural countenance grave 
and sober; hut the moment he spoke, the Milled 
seriousness of his features was utterly discharged, 
and a dry, drolling, or laughing levity took such 
possession of him, that I can only refer the idea of 
him to your imagination. In some of his low cha- 
racters, that became it, he had a shuffling shamble 
in his gait, with so computed an ignorance in his 
aspect. Hid an awkward absurdity in his gesture, 
that had you not known him, you could not have 
believed, that naturally he could have had a grain 

up the character of Nokes, as a comedian, in a 
parody of what Shakspearc's Mark Antony says 
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family, very like, though neither well painted nor 
handsome. 

I shall begin at the age of seventeen, when, 
iiearing every where the Earl of Ossory commended 
for being a volunteer that summer, in a hot en- 
gagement at sea, I went thither directly on board 
that ship in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of 
Albemarle jointly commanded the fleet against the 
Dutch. 

Their usage of me was so civil, and the company 
on board them so good, that, though by a sudden 
storm that parted the two fleets just ready to en- 
gage, I lost six weeks time there, at an age when it 
may be a great deal more pleasantly spent, yet I 
staved till the fleet was laid, not only without im- 
patience, but any sort of uneasiness. 

Yet 'tis observable, that the first night we came 
to London, the Lord Blany, Sir Thomas Clifford, 
afterwards Lord Treasurer, Mr. Henry Savill, and 
myself, though such familiar friends as to be very 
often together many years after, were then so sati- 
ated and cloyed with each other, by our being shut 
up together so long in one ship, that I remember 
we avoided one another's company for a whole 
month after, though, except myself, there could 
hardly be any more pleasant. 

While I was in that ship with Prince Rupert and 
the Duke of Albemarle, I observed the latter to 
leave all things to the conduct and skill of the 
other; declaring modestly, upon all occasions, 
himself to be no seaman. And yet there happened 
once a hot dispute between them, which will shew 
some part of that duke's character. When we first 
espied the Dutch fleet sailing towards us, our whole 
blue squadron was astern, much farther from us ; 
60 that Prince Rupert thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to slacken sail, that they might have time to 
join us. But the Duke of Albemarle opposed it 
eagerly, undertaking that the ship in which they 
were, with about twenty ships more, would prove 
sufficient to beat all the enemy's fleet, — at least 
hold them in play till the rest of ours came up. 
The Prince, astonished at such an unaccountable 
intrepidity, made us smile to see him take on him- 
self the timorous, cautious, and prudential part, 
which did not use to be his custom. He declared 
he would never consent tp such a rashness as 
might very probably cost us the loss of our admi- 
ral's ship, and consequently of our whole fleet 
afterwards; which obliged the good old man to 
yield at last, but with a great deal of reluctance. 

As soon as the bloody flag was set up, before the 



storm arose which parted us, Mr. Savill and myself 
being on the quarter-deck, espied him charging a 
very little pistol, and putting it in his pocket; 
which was so odd a sort of a weapon on such an 
occasion, that we could imagine no reason for it, 
except his having taken a resolution of going? down 
into the powder-room to blow up the ship, in case 
at any time it should be in danger of being taken ; 
for he had often said he would answer for nothing, 
but that we should never be carried into Holland ; 
and therefore Mr. Savill and I, in a laughing way, 
most mutinously resolved to throw him overboard, 
in case we should ever catch him going down to 
the powder-room. 

Our fleet happening afterwards to go near the 
shore to take in fresh water, Prince Rupert dined 
with a gentleman who lived thereabouts, and 
returning on board in a little boat, with only the 
Lord Blany and myself, there happened so sudden 
and violent a storm, that we did not like it ; and 
Prince Rupert began to talk of Prince Maurice's 
being cast away by a like accident ; upon which I 
could not but reflect on my family also, since my 
grandfather and three of my brothers had been 
drowned. The Lord Blany hearing all this, made 
us smile in the midst of our danger, by swearing, 
that though he liked our company, he wished him- 
self out of it, and in any other boat whatsoever ; 
since he feared the ill fortune of our two families 
would sink him. 

This was the last year of the first Dutch war; 
yet before it ended, Ahey burnt some of our best 
ships at Chatham, and designed to make a descent 
upon our coasts ; which occasioned the raising of 
several independent troops of horse, of which I had 
one given me, and was so foolishly fond of it, (be- 
ing my first military command,) that I endured my 
quarters at Dover as contentedly, and was as sorry 
for being disbanded at the peace, as if 1 had been a 
mere soldier of fortune. 

At the next meeting of Parliament, I received a 
writ to sit there ; and being known by every body 
to be younger by three years than the prefixed age 
for the voting in the House of Peers, it was opposed 
by Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, who very 
gravely moved, that they would rather excuse Lords 
till some years above the age of one-and-twenty, 
instead of admitting one so much younger. In this 
he certainly was in the right ; and I acquiesced in 
it the more readily, because that heat of youth, 
which was his objection, made me a great deal 
more inclined to something else, than to sitting 
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there. Accordingly I followed it with too much 
eagerness, and without interruption, till the second 
Dutch war. During this time and heat of temper, 
1 had the good fortune not to be engaged in any 
more than one quarrel, but that had something in 
it singular enough to be related* I was informed 
that the Earl of Rochester had said something of 
me, which, according to his custom, was very mali- 
cious. I therefore sent Colonel Aston, a very 
mettled friend of mine, to call him to account for 
hV He denied the words, and indeed I was soon 
convinced he had never said them ; but the mere 
report, though I found it to be false, obliged me, as I 
then foolishly thought, to go on with the Quarrel; 
and the next day was appointed for us to fight on 
horseback,— a way in England a little unusual ; 
but it was his part to chuse. Accordingly, I and 
my second lay the night before at Knightsbridge, 
privately, to avoid the being secured in London, 
upon any suspicion ; which yet we found ourselves 
in more danger of there, because we had all the 
appearance of highwaymen, that had a mind to lay 
skulking in an old inn for one night ; but this, I 
suppose, the people of that house were used to, and 
so took no notice of us, but liked us the better. In 
the morning we met the Lord Rochester at the 
place appointed, who, instead of James Porter, 
whom he assured Aston he would make his second, 
brought an errant life-guardsman, whom nobody 
knew. To this Mr. Aston took exception, upon 
the account of his being no suitable adversary, 
especially considering how extremely well he was 
mounted, whereas we had only a couple of pads ; 
upon which we all agreed to fight on foot. But as 
my Lord Rochester and I were riding into the next 
field, in order to it, he told me that he had at first 
chosen to fight on horseback, because he was so 
weak in body, from his excesses, that he found 
himself unfit at all any way, much less a-foot, 1 
was extremely surprised, because at that time no 
man had a better reputation for courage ; and my 
anger against him being quite over, because I was 
satisfied he never spoke the words I resented, I 
took the liberty of representing what a ridiculous 
story it would make, if we returned without fight- 
ing, and therefore advised him, for both our sales, 
especially for his own, to consider better of it, 
since I must be obliged in my own defence to lay 
the fault on him, by telling the truth of the mat- 
ter. His answer was, that he submitted to it, and 
hoped I would not desire the advantage of having 
to do with any man in so weak a condition. I 



replied, that by such an argument he had suffi- 
ciently tied my hands, upon condition I might call 
our seconds to be witnesses of the whole business, 
which he consented to, and so we parted. 

When we returned to London, we found it full 
of this quarrel, upon our being absent so long ; 
and therefore Mr. Aston thought himself obliged to 
write down every word and circumstance of the 
whole matter, in order to spread every where the 
true reason of our returning without having 
fought ; which being never in the least either con- 
tradicted or resented by the Lord Rochester, en- 
tirely ruined his reputation as to courage,— of 
Which 1 was really sorry to be the occasion, — 
though nobody had still a greater as to wit, which 
supported him pretty well in the world, notwith- 
standing some more accidents of the same kind, 
that never fail to succeed one another, when once 
people know a man's weakness. 



OPINIONS ON PORTRAITS. 



DR. JOHNSON. 

" Op all the pursuits that ever were invented by 
the old serpent, for the punishment of men who 
attempt to live by their wits," said a waggish 
artist, "surely that of Portrait Painting is the 
most tantalizing." " Nay," added he, — «♦ the devil 
himself, with all his wheedling and flattery, could 
not please his capricious customers." 

The sage Doctor Johnson was displeased with 
his friend Sir Joshua, for painting him holding a 
book near his eyes— or rather eye, for the great 
man was unocuitw, and near-sighted to boot. Mrs. 
Thrale rallied her illustrious friend, on his com- 
plaining of the composition of this picture, and 
said, " Why, Sir Joshua has consented to have his 
picture taken, with his ear trumpet in his hand." 
" He may be painted by another, or paint him- 
self, as deaf as he pleases," replied the Doctor, 
" but I object to be known to posterity as blinking 
Sam." 



LORD CHESTERFIELD. 



When the celebrated Lord Chesterfield first sat 
for his portrait to Mr. Knapton, his lordship began 
to talk to him very learnedly of the general defects 
of the ancient and modern schools, and then ad- 
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verted to the particular failings of individual artists. 
" Now," said he, " as regards yourself, Mister 
Knapton, I am a great admirer of your talent, and 
indeed prefer your works to those of other artists ; — 
decidedly indeed : but with deference, pray, — I 
know you will excuse me— but, has it never been 
suggested to you — that you sometimes mistake the 
proportions of your heads ?" Knapton, who was 
not wanting in shrewdness, comprehended the drift 
of this elegant discourse. " Indeed, my Lord," 
answered the painter, who was no flatterer, " I am 
not aware of that particular fault ; however, I am 
conscious of many deficiencies — mine is an art, 
that the longest life will never suffice to perfect" 
" That is true," replied his Lordship. — " But, 
Mister Knapton, rely upon it, an indifferent ob- 
server, not unfrequently discovers little errors, 
which escape even the acute eye of the professor. 
Believe me, nothing gives so much grace to the 
human figure, as a small head : Indeed that is the 
opinion of the most enlightened connoisseurs. You 
have but to study that point, and your works will 
be perfect." Knapton for once departed from 
his practice, flattered his noble sitter, and placed 
a head on the shoulders of the portrait, about 
one third less than that of its prototype — and 
then, although too small to be true to nature, 
it was too large to be true to art — according to the 
rules of grace. Lord Chesterfield, the most ac- 
complished of men, as our readers may suppose, 
had a superabundance of head. 

But to return to the great moralist, he, like Lord 
Chesterfield, was not superior to certain little traits 
of human weakness; for nothing gave him more 
offence, than that of appearing to notice any of his 
bodily infirmities, of which he had many. His 
nervous frame was subject to involuntary motions, 
even to a distressing degree, which occasionally 
exposed him to the rude observations of the vulgar. 

The following sketch by Mr. Whyte, conveys a 
faithful resemblance of the external appearance of 
this extraordinary man :— 

* We were standing together at the drawing-room win- 
dow, expecting Johnson, who was to dine there. Mr. Sheri- 
dan asked me, ' Could I see to the bottom of the garden V 
' No, Sir.' — < Take out your Opera glass ; Johnson is com- 
ing, you may know him by his gait 9 I perceived him at a 
good distance walking along with a peculiar solemnity of 
deportment, and an awkward sort of measured step. At that 
time the broad flagging on each side of the streets was not 
—i rer sa lly adopted, and stone posts were in fashion, to pre- 



law 



annoyance 
oner, I cook 



of carriages. Upon every post as he 



along, I could perceive he deliberately laid his hand ; 



but missing one of them, when he bad got some distance, he 
seemed suddenly to recollect himself, and immediately re- 
turning back, carefully performed tha accustomed ceremony, 
and resumed his former course, not omitting one till he gamed 
the crossing. This, Mr. Sheridan assured me, however odd 
it may appear ; was his constant practice, but why or where- 
fore, be could not inform me. 

" The house on the right at the bottom of Beaufort Build- 
ings was occupied by Mr. Cbamberlalne, Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan's eldest brother, by whom Johnson was often invited in 
the snug way with the family party. At one of these social 
meetings, Johnson, as usual, sat nett the lady of the house. 
The dessert still continuing, and the ladies in no haste to 
withdraw, Mrs. Cbamberlaine had moved a little back from 
the table, and was carelessly dangling her foot backwards 
and forwards as she sat, enjoying the conversation. John* 
son, the while, in a moment of abstraction, was convulsively 
working his hand up and down, which the lady observing, 
she roguishly edged her foot within his reach, and as might 
partly be expected, Johnson clenched hold of it and drew off 
her shoe; she started, and hastily exclaimed, ' O fie, Mr. 
Johnson !' The company at first knew not what to make of 
it ; but one of them perceiving the joke, tittered. Johnson, 
not improbably aware of the trick, apologised. 'Nay, 
Madam, recollect yourself, I know not that I have justly 
incurred your rebuke ; the emotion was involuntary, and the 
action not intentionally rude.' " 

A learned friend at our elbow whispers, that thi« 
infirmity was symptomatic of that extraordinary af- 
fection, denominated chorea Sancti Fiti t —vulgo, St 
Virus's dance ; which leads to the*recollection of a 
similar circumstance, that was related to us, some 
years since, regarding the person of Mr. Desenfans, 
celebrated as the collector of that gallery of pictures, 
which now adorns the walls of the great room at 
Dulwich College. This gentleman was subject to 
involuntary spasms, and nervous propensities, that 
occasionally compelled him to go out of his path to 
touch some particular object. Mr. West, the late 
President or the Royal Academy, walking on a 
Sunday towards Hyde Park, with his pupil Robert 
Muller, observed Mr. Desenfans pass before him 
through Cumberland Gate, and proceed towards the 
broad foot path on the side of the coach-way, almost 
the onlv part that was dean and dry ; for the season 
was rainy, and the park was generally impassable, 
from accumulated mud. He moved, all contortion 
and gesticulation, which escaped not the notice of 
the crowd ; when suddenly, as if commanded thither 
by a spell, he shot out of the path, floundered 
through the dirt to a considerable distance, and 
coming in contact with a particular tree, turned his 
back, and gave it a violent kick, from which he re- 
bounded with force ; when, having accomplished 
the feat, he returned to the path with seeming 
tisfaction. 
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ANN BOLEYN. 



The following pathetic lines have been ascribed 
to the pen of this unfortunate Queen, the wife of 
Henry VIII.— 

Death rocke me on slepe, 
Bringe me on quiet rest©, 

Let pane my uerye ffiltlesd goste, 

Out of my cartful brest ; 
Toll on the passinge bell, 
Hinge out the dolefull knell, 
Let the tounde my dethe tell, 

For I must dye, 

There is no remedye, 

For now I dye. 

II. 
My paynes who can express, 

Alas ! they are so stronge, 
My dolor will not suffer strength, 

My lyfe for to prolong© ; 
Toll on the passinge belly 
Ringe but the dolefull knell, 
Let the sounde my dethe tell, 

For I must dye, 

There is no remedye, 

For now I dye. 

in. v 

Alone in prison stronge, 

I wayle my destenye ; 
Wo worth this cruel hap that I 

Should taste this miserye. 
Toll on the passinge bell, 
Ringe out the dolefull knell, 
Lei the sounde my dethe tell, 

For I must dye, 

There is no remedye, 

For now I dye. 

IV. 
Farewell, my pleasure's past, 

Welcum my present payne ; 

1 fele my torments so locrese, 
That lyfe cannot remayne. 

Cease now the passinge bell, 

Rong is my dolefull knell, 

For the sounde my dethe doth tell, 

Dethe doth draw nye, 

Sound my end dolefully, 

For now I dye. 

ANCIENT LINES ON THE EVILS OF LENDING 

MONEY. 
I. 

I had both monie and a frende, 

Of neither though no store ; 
I lent my monie to my frende, 

And tooke his bonde therefore. 

II. 
I asked my monie of my frende, 

But naught save words I gote ; 
I lost my monie to kepe my frende, 

For sewe bym would I not. 



III. 

But then if monie come, 

And frende againe weare founds, 
I would lend no monie to my frende, 

Upon no kynde of bonde. 

IV. 

But after this for monie cometh, 

A frende with pawn© to paye, 
And when the monie should be had, 

My frende used such delay. 

V. 

That need of monie did me force, 

My frende his pawne to sell, 
And so I got my monie, but 

My frende dene from me felL 
VI. 
Sith bonde for monie lent my frende, 

Nor pawne assurance is, 
But that my monie or my frende, 

Therebye I euer mis*. 

VII. 
If God send monie and a frende, 

As I haue had before, 
I will keepe my monie and save my frende, 

And play the fbole no more. 



AN ANCIENT SONG. 
I. 

The bachelor roost joyfullye, 
In pleasant plight doth passe his dates, 

Good fellowship and companie, 
He doth maintaine and kepe alwaies. 

II. 

With damsells braue he may well goe, 

The married man cannot doe so, 
If be be merie and toy with any, 
His wyfe will frowne, and words geue manye : 
Her yellow* hose she strait will put on, 
£o that the married man dare not displease his wyfe Joaw- 

• The colour symbolic of jealousy. 



CUSTOMS AND HABITS OF EARLY TIMES. 



ANCIENT INNS OP COURT. 

In the greater inns, there can no student be 
maintained for lesse expences by the year than 
twenty markes ; and if he have a seruant to waite 
upon him, as most of them haue, then so much the 
greater will his charges be. Now by reason of 
these charges, the children onely of noblemen do 
study the lawes in those innes, for the poor and 
common sort of the people are not able to bear so 
great charges for the exhibition of their children ; 
and marchant men can seldom find in their hearts 
to hinder their merchandise with so great yearly 
expences. And thus it falleth out that then? b 
scant any man found within the realm, skilful and 
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cunning in the lawes, except he be a gentleman 
born, and come of a noble stock. Wherefore, they 
more than any other kind of men, have a special 
regard to their nobility, and to the preservation of 
their honor and fame. And to speak uprightly, 
there is in these greater innes, yea, and in the 
lesser too, beside the study of the laws, as it were, 
an university or school of all commendable quali- 
ties requisite for noblemen. There they learn to 
sing, and to exercise themselves in all kinde of 
harmony. There also they practise dauncing, and 
other noblemens* pastimes, as they use to do, 
which are brought up in the king's house. On the 
working dayes, most of them apply themselves to 
the study of the law, and on the holy daies to the 
study of holy scripture, and out of the time of 
diuine service, to the reading of chronicles. For 
there indeed are virtues studied, and view exiled ; 
so that, for the endowment of vertue, and abandon- 
ing of vice, knights and barons, with other states, 
and noblemen of the realm, place their children in 
those innes, though they desire not to have them 
learned in the lawes, nor to live by the practice 
thereof, but onely upon their father's allowance. 



MISCELLANEA. 



CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH, BY PHILIP DE 

COMINES. 

44 Of all the nations in Europe," says this author, 
" the English are the soonest brought to an en- 
gagement ; and although there is no nation more 
raw and undisciplined at their first coming upon the 
continent of Europe than «he English nation, yet 
a little time makes them brave soldiers, good of- 
ficers, and wise counsellors. The King of Eng- 
land," adds Comines, " and his nobility were not 
very well skilled in the cunning and subtlety of the 
kingdom of France ; for they went bluntly and 
without disguise about their affairs, and were not 
over-sharp in discovering the intrigues and artifices 
on the other side of the water. The English who 
have never been out of their own country are na- 
turally passionate, as most of the inhabitants of 
cold countries are. England," concludes Comines, 
" has this peculiar felicity, that neither the country, 
nor the people, nor the houses, are wasted, de- 
stroyed, and demolished ; but the calamities and 
misfortunes of the war fall only upon the soldiers, 
and particularly upon the nobility, of whom they 
are more than ordinarily jealous; for nothing it 
perfect in this world I" 



PORTLY CITIZENS OF OLD. 

" What prevailed upou Kin* Edward," says the 
same author, " to transport his army to Calais in 
1475, was first, the solicitation of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the animosity of the English to the 
French (which is natural to them, and has been so 
for many ages ;) next, to reserve for himself a great 
part of the money which had been liberally granted 
to him by his subjects for the particular expedition ; 
for," adds Comines, " the Kings of England live 
upon their own revenue, and can raise no taxes but 
under the specious pretence of invading France. 
Besides, the Xing had another stratagem to amuse 
and delude his subjects with ; for he had brought 
with him ten or twelve of the chief citizens of Lon- 
don, and of some other great towns in England, all 
fat, jolly, and of great power in their country ; some 
of whom had promoted the war, and had been very 
serviceable in raising the army. The King ordered 
very good tents to be made for them, in which they 
slept, but not being used to such a manner of liv- 
ing, they soon began to grow weary of the campaign, 
for they had reckoned that they should come to an 
engagement three or four days after their landing ; 
and the King multiplied their fears of the dangers 
of the war, that they might be better satisfied 
with a peace, and so pacify the murmurs of the 
people*' ' 

About the year 1735 a book was published 
entitled the Cure of Deism : the author, Mr. Elisha 
Smith, had the misfortune to be confined in the 
Fleet Prison for a debt of 2001. William Benson, 
Esq. one of the Auditors of the Imprest, was highly 
pleased with this work. He inquired who the 
author was, and having received the foregoing 
account, not only sent him a very handsome letter, 
but discharged the whole debt, fees, &c. and set 
him at liberty. This deserves to be recorded as an 
instance of generosity and good nature ; though 
Mr. Auditor Benson, having been thrust into the 
Dunciad, will probably be known to posterity only 
as a bad critic : 



" On two unequal crutches propp'd he came, 
" Milton on this, on that one Johnson's name. 



i> 



To Milton he erected a monument in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and gave Mr. Dobson, of New College, 
10001, for translating Paradise Lost into Latin. 
Johnson's Latin Psalms he preferred to Buchanan's. 
Mr. Benson published, however, a translation of 
the first and second Georgics, which had merit 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

No. IX. 



SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

William Havell. — The compositions of this 
artist were much admired, even in the first year's 
exhibition in Brook-street, whilst he was yet a 
very young man. He had already proved himself 
an attentive observer of nature, for his landscape 
subjects were well chosen, and truly characteristic 
of English scenery; an observation that might 
appear unnecessary to those who are unacquainted 
with the practice of Lambert^ Taverner, the Smiths 
of Chichester, and others of the early English 
schooL These, and almost all our landscape 
painters, previous to Wilson and Gainsborough, 
looked at their native mountains, woods and plains, 
only through the spectacles of foreign masters, 
from which their pictures have no high pretensions 
to our approbation, as they will not bear a compa- 
rison with the works of our living artists, who re- 
gard nature only through the medium of their own 
optics. 

Havel], however, was not contented with an 
occasional trip from London, to snatch a new hint, 
by baity sketching from real scenes, to work into 

Srctures at his return, as many had done : he wisely 
etermined to remove to some picturesque spot, 
where he might sojourn awhile, and at leisure con- 
template nature under the changes of each season, 
and attired in all the varieties other rich wardrobe. 
He selected the beautiful region of the lakes in 
Cumberland, and took up his quarters in a little 
town in the very bosom of romantic nature, sur- 
rounded by mountains, rocks, woods, and water- 
falls, where the incidents of sun and cloud, where 
gilded morning mists, and sober evening shades, 
are exhibited in all the combinations of pictorial 
and poetic effect, such as the imagination might 
vainly attempt to conceive. Here he studied for 
two years, when be returned to London with rich 
stores of lake and mountain scenery, from which, 
for several seasons, he enriched the exhibition, 
added to his own fame, and contributed to raise the 
general reputation of his department of art 

We remember, among these Cumberland views, 
some which were remarkable for depth and har- 
mony of effect, and nearer to reality than the com- 



positions of any of his compeers. Indeed, the 
richness and intensity of colouring in some of his 
happiest works, suffered but little in comparison 
with paintings in oil ; a consequence that resulted 
from his continual practice of painting his effects 
on the spot. 

These drawings, though broad in effect, and bold 
in execution, yet were highly wrought, being the 
result of careful study, and much labour ; indeed, 
it is not possible to attain richness and harmony, 
without such exertion. These qualities are alone 
to be effected by reiterated touching, tinting, or 
glazing ; for it is in water colours as with oil co- 
lours, deep toned pictures require much time to 
accomplish. Teniers, it is evident, painted from a 
simple palette, and worked with celerity ; there is a 
clearness and masterly dexterity of execution, 
which testifies the expedition of his pencil ; but he 
aimed not at richness and depth of tone, his pic- 
tures appear to be a pure transcript of nature, 
transferred to his panel, without an effort of art. 
Ostade, on the contrary, wrought with another, and 
perhaps a superior feeling. He aimed at the depth 
and glowing richness of Titian. Each were admi- 
rable masters in their way, but Teniers no doubt 
could have painted ten pictures within the time, 
which Ostade would have required to paint one. 

Certain professors of water colours, who prepare 
their compositions right through with black and 
grey, however bright the effects which they may 
bring out by washing their colours over such a 
general and unvaried preparation, are properly de- 
nominated draughtsmen or tinters; not by way of 
reproach, but from the mechanical ease of their 
practice. Turner, Havell, Hills, Varley, and others, 
who commence by laying in the local tints at once, 
and advance their designs with the corresponding 
shadows, may fairly lay claim to the character of 
painters in water colours. Those who work by the 
aforementioned mechanical process, consequently, 
cad execute their tinted designs with ten times the 
despatch of those who paint their compositions. 

That richness of style which Havell aimed at, 
and which he accomplished in water colours, could 
not have been effected by the old method of prac- 
tice: The new process was a discovery, which 
originated with Turner, and was performed by 
taking out the lights with bread. The process is 
simple in its means, but requires skilful tobm^-' 
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dexterously swept over by a bit of bread, 
pinched to a pellet, which removes the colour, and 
leaves the lights clean and sharp, and in a beautiful 
state when dry, for receiving the glazing tints. 
When this process is executed with judgment, and 
with a masterly hand, we feel no hesitation in say- 
ing, that for the touching of foliage, the bark of 
trees, the surfaces of stone, plaster, brick, &c, and 
for other parts of topographical or landscape com- 
position, nothing can exceed it, either in spirit or 
texture. It has so peculiar a character, that when 
Turner's magnificent effects, aided by this process, 
were first exhibited at the Royal Academy, all the 
painters were puzzled to find out, by what art he 
performed this graphic magic. 

It is to be deplored, however, that this really 
enchanting process is, in its own nature, too evan- 
escent to endure exposure either to a bright light, 
or the least humidity of atmosphere, which is a 
fatal circumstance to the professor of water colour 
painting, as it must of course militate against the 
forming of galleries of such works, however tran- 
scendent their merit. We speak of those richly 
toned works which have been exhibited of late, 
particularly that classic composition of Barretts, 
which made so fine a feature in the exhibition at 
Charing Cioss last spring. The tints used for 
glazing being almost entirely composed of fugitive 
pigments, as, carmine-lake, gambouge, yellow-lake, 
brown Dink. &c. without the aid of which, in spite 
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judgment in selecting, is only equalled in the care 
with which he preserves his choice collection of 
paintings in water colours, which he so proudly 
values, and which affords, by his courtesy, so 
great a treat to the amateurs of art. 

Joshua Cristall. — We never recur to the works 
of this classic genius, but we regret that he did not 
originally direct his fine talent for composition to 
the profession of sculpture, or to painting in oil. 
There was perceptible in his early designs a large- 
ness of parts, and a greatness of execution, that 
called for more powerful space for the display of 
such rare excellences than the limited scope of 
water-colours could afford ; unless, indeed, he had 
been sufficiently adventurous, to have revived the 
art of body-colours, and attempted designs on the 
magnificent scale of the celebrated cartoons. 

Late in his career, however, he attempted paint- 
ing in oil, but it required more bodily strength to 
stand up to a great work than he then possessed ; 
and moreover, it demanded a long and arduous 
apprenticeship to acquire a mastery over the ma- 
terial and the manual execution of that difficult 
mode of art ; although Michael Angelo, on the 
discovery of oil paints, pronounced the process 
only becoming the feebler practice of women. 
Such are occasionally the mistakes of prejudice, 
even with the greatest minds, touching the merits 
of recent discoveries ; which should teach all ar- 
biters of taste not too hastily to condemn any 
elegant invention, because it happens to be con- 
trary to established practice. 

We remember some of Mr. Cristairs works in 
water colours, which were of so high a scale of 
merit, so entirely efficient, that he could be no 
connoisseur who would object to them because 
they were executed in water colours. No process 
vet discovered, we venture to say, could have 
better expressed an emanation of his genius, than 
a composition which he exhibited in Brook-street. 
It was selected from one of our poets, the sub- 
ject, Youths Bathing, a design that would have 
done credit to any of the ancient schools. 

There is moreover a classic composition by this 
artist, iu the collection of Mr. Wheeler, of Vir- 
gilian Peasants, which is conceived in the highest 
gusto of art It is certainly the noblest production 
of water colour painting. 

Every amateur of judgment must recollect the 
original and sterling taste which he has continued 
to display from year to year, in his single figures 
and compositions of English rustics, which nave 



contributed so largely to the interest of the exhibi- 
tions of the painters in water-colours. His fisher- 
men, cottage groups, gleaners, and other pictures 
of humble life, may be pronounced, allowing for 
their broad, bold, and comparatively slight manner 
of execution, to rank with the most original and 
masterly productions of the modern school. Would 
we could say that Mr. Cristall could be included 
among the more fortunate, of his compeers. Such, 
however, is .public judgment, that the price of one 
indifferent Raffaelle, or one doubtful Claude, paid 
by some credulous collector, amounts to a larger 
sum than would cover all the ingenious labours of 
his last twenty years. 

THE WORKS OF ANTONIO CANOVA. 

Engraved on Outline 6j Henry Moses. 

This elegant work, which is published in 
monthly numbers, has several claims to patronage 
from the world of taste. First, As it tends to ex- 
tend the sphere of the great and noble-minded 
sculptor's tame. Secondly, As it helps to diffuse 
a general taste for the polite arts ; and, Thirdly, 
As it displays another specimen of the beauty and 
perfection of the British press, both as to the graphic 
and calcographic state of art. 

We owe the introduction of this useful method 
of representation, touching form and composition 
of the works of sculptors and painters, to the muni- 
ficence of Mr. Thomas Hope, who some years since 
patronized Mr. Moses, and gave to the artists -of 
England, through the medium of his masterly and 
correct outlines, the graceful forms of the finest 
Greek statues. We say gave to the artists, for 
Mr. Hope paid for the plates, and presented them 
to the publisher, that the painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, and other professors of the arts, might 
purchase the volumes in which they appeared, at 
the most reasonable price. Had this spontaneous 
offering been presented at the shrine of English 
taste, by a native, we should have proclaimed the 
generous deed as nobly patriotic As it was so 
graciously placed there by a foreigner, however, 
we contemplate the act as still more noble, because 
it is still more generous, and we respect the deed 
accordingly. 

There are too many useful works on sciences and 
arts, which are unattainable by the professor, from 
the large sums which are demanded for a copy. In 
that before us, we have no such cause for prohibi- 
tion, as each number contains five beautiful out- 
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Hnes by this celebrated engraver, from statues, 
groups, &c. sculptured by the renowned Canova, 
with several pages of descriptive letter-press, 
printed on superb paper, at the very moderate 
price of four shillings each Number. 

The utility of these works in outline, is greater 
than might be imagined by those who are satisfied 
by a mere cursory glance at every thing in the 
graphic art that is deficient in bold and striking 
effect; an indifference, by the way, too common 
with English amateurs, by whom the higher graces 
of drawing are held of minor importance ; and so 
that a picture displays but splendid colouring and 
vigorous effect, a strict adherence to the other pro- 
perties of composition can usually be dispensed 
with*. That the British school of painting excels 
all other schools in these fascinating qualities, is 
universally admitted; and for many branches of 
that art, we confess that the original and poetic 
feeling exhibited in colouring and effect, amply 
compensates for the neglect of drawing. In por- 
traiture and in landscape, an indefinite image of the 
prototype may be produced, which shall charm the 
spectator beyond the most laboured imitation. We 
have in proof of this but to instance certain works 
of Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wil- 
son, not only inimitable in their way, Djit superior 
in poetic and pictorial sentiment, to the productions 
of all other masters. 

There are, however, subjects of a higher and 
more classic character that command a style of 
composition, of which the very foundation is ele- 
gance of form, and the superstructure perfection 
of drawing ; without which, indeed, even much 
cleverness of conception, and meritorious exertion, 
falls so short of the mark, that the painter's faults 
are exposed even to the observation of persons 
who pretend to no judgment of the principles of 
art. To arrive at these superior excellences, the 
student must have recourse to the sublime forms 
and contours of sculpture, as exhibited in the 
statues and basso-relievos of the ancient Greeks; or 
those sculptures, the works of the most illustrious 
moderns, who emulate their style of composition. 
It is in vain for the painter to seek equally perfect 
models of human form in nature, as objects of his 
academic studies in drawing, for they no where 
exist His study of form from the life, and its 
application on the canvas, is a matter of subse- 
quent consideration. 

These outlines, then, are valuable to the student, 
as they enable him to store his portfolio with a 



variety of positions of well-studied form, in the 

most graceful and elegant contours. These he 

should contemplate in his closet, by which he could 

not fail to acquire improvement in his taste, as they 

afford a greater extent of material to enrich his 

mind with, when engaged in sketching his thoughts, 

in the delightful practice of composition. He, 

then, that would excel in the pursuits of high art, 

should endeavour to procure every scrap of the 

classic antique, and in his hours of leisure, seek 

profitable amusement in the contemplation of the 

endless varieties of form, simplicity, and grace, 

which are so exquisitely combined in such mighty 

woiks of human genius. 

[To be continued.] 

APOLOGY FOR PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 

No. I. 



Scarcely have the gates of the Royal Academy 
closed upon the first day of its annual exhibition, 
and night spread darkness o'er the Strand, but on 
looking up at many surrounding attics, we behold 
the magnified shadows of many a head of critic, 
compositor, pressman, and printer's devil, reflected 
upon the dingy ceilings, from the blazing lamps 
within. We have often likened these upper stories 
to the camps of an invading enemy, busily prepar- 
ing their literary missiles to discharge against the 
adjacent citadel of arts, on the approaching mom. 
'Tis day again, and now the smutty heralds, with 
tin trumpets, issue forth, east, west, north, south, 
and proclaim the war of Literature against the Arts ; 
and now the siege begins, and the thicker the 
bombs of satire shower their destructive shells upon 
the devoted heads of the besieged, so, louder and 
louder are the national huzzas ! 

What spirit is it presides over this annual war- 
fare ? It is of so preternatural a character and cast, 
that, to designate it by a fitting name, would 
puzzle those more cunningly skilled in the import 
of words than our unlearned selves. 

This is the aera of a new and unheard-of perse- 
cution, invented in England, — too preposterous for 
the imitation of other regions, and the marvel of 
the civilized world ! 

But — to depart from idle metaphor — let us 
seriously ask, and put it to the good sense of the 
thinking part of the nation, whether the arts can 
flourish, (and why should they not ?) when thus 
assailed by such increasing hosts of enemies and 
wanton calumniators as each succeeding year hati 
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mustered, from the period when a few audacious 
satirists first commenced their unprovoked attacks 
upon the artists and their works ? 

It is now more than thirty years since those ma- 
lignant writers, men of no mean perception, and 
abounding in wit — so much the worse — first began to 
mark dowri certain members of the native school of 
art for public sport. The opening spring exhibi- 
tion was the season to beat up for game. It is an 
old adage, — that the aberrations of wise men con- 
stitute the chief consolation of the ignorant. There 
could then be no lack of open-mouthed blockheads 
to join in the chace. It argued bad taste, how- 
ever, in men of such potent wit to play the yeo- 
men-prickers and whippers-in — to head the field, 
and run down genius and talent for public sport 
But these were traitors to the cause of learning, 
sciences, and arts ;— corrupt sentinels, who sought 
rewards of the enemy, to point out a fissure or a 
hole, or where lay the weakest point for attack ; 
— traitors in the strictest sense ; for men of genius 
and talent of every peaceful art and science all over 
the world, should be of one fraternity : how much 
more strong, then, should be the ties among bre- 
thren of the same soil. 

At the period of which we have spoken, these 
attacks were confined to the daring operations of at 
most half-a-dozen pamphleteers. But of late, the 
monthly, weekly, and even diurnal papers, unite 
forces, and assail the artists and the arts. Almost 
every periodical retains its critical censor on taste ; 
and few can be named whose columns are not 
open to all anonymous enemies who chuse to try 
their hands in sending from a masked battery a 
random shot at the professors. 

There would be less cause for dreading this con- 
federacy of the press against the arts, were not the 
assailants so specious in their attacks. The public 
are persuaded by these self-elected censors, that the 
taste is wrongly directed, — that the English school 
is not impelled by that noble emulation which 
raised the renown of the great painters of old. 

Portrait ! portrait ! portrait ! the exhibition is 
filled with portrait ! What then ? Why, the study 
of portraiture is degrading to artists and the arts. 
This is the universal cry. And why not portraits ? 
Because every lord mayor, and alderman, and de- 
puty, and common-councilman, and every proud 
peer, and vain lady, and old beau, and silly 
coquette, are thrust in places that were better filled 
with historical paintings of classic story, to excite 
the age to great and glorious deeds ! 



How nobly these great critics think and feel ! say 
the unsuspicious public. Surely the painters of 
our days are sadly degenerate. These reflections 
naturally arise in die minds of the readers of the 
" Notices of Art." 

Scarcely had the mortal remains of our great 
Reynolds been deposited in the tomb, but his 
illustrious fame became the object of animadver- 
sion, for prostituting his talent to portraiture. We 
shall copy some passages from the pamphlet in 
which the censures appeared. It is from the sati- 
rical pen of no less a wit than Anthony Pasquin, to 
whom and Peter Pindar we ascribe the origin of 
this war of literature against the arts. 

The subject from which we quote, is that wherein 
truth is made to delineate the portraits of 
all the academicians, some of whom we mean 
to select for future observation, as they are drawn 
with that mixture of wit, falsehood, and malignity, 
for which he was famed, and which mainly betrayed 
the public into those errors which have led to so 
false an estimate of the % merits of our schools of 
art. 

Sir Joshta Rf.yxolds. — " That elegant flatterer of 
humanity on canvas," quoth be, " was bom at Plympton 
in Devonshire, on July 16, 1723, where his father, depressed 
with a numerous family, prayed and starved, as one of those 
subordinate ecclesiastics, whose state is a reproach to the 
indolent fat prelates of this credulous island, who gorge on 
the luxuries of nature, and cast their offals indipnanUy to the 
patient and laborious c urate. " ********** 

" Ere the wing of his fancy was in full feather, it was his 
good fortune to be protected by the late Lord Keppel, under 
whose auspices be visited Italy, and by an incessant and 
well-directed study, acquired, as he contemplated the best 
works of the best masters, that grace of thinking to which 
be was principally indebted for his limitless reputation as a 
portrait painter : though I never subscribed to his merits to 
that extent which his companions and panegyrists de- 
manded. 

" He swallowed potations of vile adulation, even to sick- 
ening; but as they were administered by the unskilful, they 
must have worked to the relaxation, and not to the strength- 
ening of bis judgment. * * * * * 

" At the opening of the Royal Academy, he delivered the 
first of those discourses on painting which he annually conti- 
nued, and which were supposed to have been previously 
illuminated by the pens of Samuel Johnson and Edmukd 
Bo bkb. The principles which be chiefly inculcuted in these 
essays are erroneous, ns they tend to maintain an idea that a 
disciple in painting can do as well without genius as with it ; 
but as every writer upon the arts, in every language, had 
antecedently thought otherwise, perhaps the President be- 
lieved that it was more advantageous to bis fume to be sin- 
gularly fallacious than customarily instructive. 

" There certainly exists a disposition in our modern artists, 
to make the portraiture independent of the person repre- 
sented | and tor this disposition we are indebted to the la- 
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tours of Sir Joshcta Reynolds.- Not tbat I wish to con- 
vey any odium to his memory, but merely to prove to the 
rising race of artists, how ruinous it is to make hazardous 
attempts to which the capacity is not competent, when the 
only excuse that oun be brought forward in justification of 
the error is, tbat the practice originated with a man whose 
•TBnlui and talents derated him above common competi- 
tion." ^ 

Surely this sarcastic writer had already heaped 
sufficient odium upon his memory, having charged 
him with swallowing potations of vile adulation, to 
sickening, and of having assumed to himself the 
honours of authorship due to his illustrious friends 
Johnson and Burke. 

This indeed is too flagrant ; for in the satirical 
attack upon Sir William Chambers, this same 
Anthony Pasquin writes, " In Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's presidency, the floor gave way, (of the 
Royal Academy,) when Burke, and a few more of 
the illuminati, were eagerly listening to a tlierne 
they could not comprehend." This theme, be it 
known, gentle reader, was the memorable dis- 
course which Sir Joshua delivered in the great 
room of the Royal Academy, and the last of those 
discourses which we are just informed Burke had 
illuminated by his own pen ! 

We have observed in a former number, that 
such- revilers are governed by no moral principle ; 
yet who could suppose that any writer would have 
the audacity to fabricate such palpable falsehoods, 
to injure the memory of so great and good a man ! 

" The pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds roust be taken as 
n whole, to presene his reputation," says this writer ; " as 
if you attempt to disjoin them, the coroponeni parts are not 
of equal value. This is a compliment to bis genius, in re- 
spect to composition and effect, but none when regarding his 
obligations to truth ; as the ramifications of whatever is 
true, will operate like the atoms of beautiful Nature, and be 
highly valuable as a component part, though dismembered 
from the common origin. Much has been urged as to the 
superior information of bis mind ; but I do not think that the 
presumed information has (ended to the aggrandisement of 
his reputation, as be almost unremittingly confined himself to 

the VILB DRHDGERY OF PORTRAIT PAINTING, and left 

the path of sublimity, where high science is required, to be 
trodden by th<* e whose intellects were unequal to the ulte- 
rior point of their desires." 



Vile drudgery op portrait painting! 
The greatest painters, and the wisest philosophers 
have held portrait painting to be a high, difficult, 
and important branch of art. Is it not as interest- 
ing a department of painting as is that of making 
portrait statues and busts in sculpture ? Will not 
future posterity behold the living resemblance of 
Johnson, in the picture of Reynolds, and the mind 



of that great moralist, in the marble boat of 
kins, with equal interest? Or do we value the 
painted resemblance of the unfortunate English 
monarch, transmitted to us by the pencil of Van- 
dyck, less than the faithful image of that princely 
patron of the arts, by the chisel of Bernini ? We 
could almost wish that it had pleased the fates that 
the prince of limners had lived in the age of the 
prince of poets, that we might have contemplated a 
picture of Shakspeare by the pencil of Reynolds. 

But why the literati should so continually dis- 
turb themselves upon this prevailing want of lofty- 
mindedness among our artists, and so loudly repro- 
bate this national depravity of taste — this self-de- 
votion of the public, which, in spite of all the mo- 
ralizing and satirizing of the press, still continues 
to employ the best energies of our national school, 



is passing strange. It is certainly a gratuitous zeal 
on the part of our writers; and why the royal aca- 
demicians do not profit by advice so disinterested, 
can only be accounted for by the grovelling spirit 
which urges them to paint substantial human forms 
— to live, rather than to wander in the paths of 
sublimity, in pursuit of classic shadows— to starve. 

The paths of sublimity ! There is so much 
sentiment and pathos in the phrase, that it mid* 
well inspire the painters to look to these palm, 
only that they have no classic enthusiasm. Indeed 
it is said of them as a body, that they are generally 
so perversely devoted to their own pursuits, as 
rarely to deviate from the path of nature ; and ex- 
cepting that they heartily wish well to all bodies of 
science, they trouble themselves with no one's bu- 
siness but their own. But with reference to the 
monthly, weekly, and daily literary channels, 
through which so much sublime advice is poured 
to waste, upon not only the painters, but the archi- 
tects and sculptors, let us enquire into the opera- 
tions of the classic gentlemen employed in their 
service, and whose pens are thus devoted to the 
improvement of the national taste. 

We would ask some of these lofty-minded cen- 
sors, whether their talents are not as commonly 
confined to the vile drudgery of the press? 
and whether a host of men of classic learning, and 
high literary abilities, do not prostitute their talents 
by ministering to that national bad taste which 
revels in the contemplation of a monthly, weekly- 
yea, a daily, detail of human vice and folly, which 
fills the columns of our numberless journals ? Fur- 
ther, we would enquire how it happens, that among 
men who can express such fine sentiments upon 
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the misapplication of the talent of members of other 
professions, so many shall be found who stoop to 
the vile drudgery of flying from post to pillar, at 
the mandate of their employers, to collect the 
speeches of mob orators, with circumstantial, hor- 
rible details of rapes and murders ; to report police 
examinations ; to be spectators of pugilistic matches, 
and chroniclers of the offensive terms of the ring ; 
to be present at public executions, and other meet- 
ings and exhibitions, which are approached by ways 
as remote from the sublime paths which they pre- 
scribe for other men, as is wealth from poverty, or 
peace from war. 

There can be no substantial objection to candid 
criticism, from whatever source it may flow. If it 
be sound and orthodox, all its tendencies are good ; 
it opens the eyes of the professor to his errors, and 
corrects the public judgment ; it is mutually bene- 
ficial to the patron and the patronized. But we do 
presume to think, with due deference to these 
classic gentlemen, who aspire to recommend to 
artists a better path to feme, that it would become 
them, as classic guides, to lead the way. For 
surely it is not unreasonable to expect, that those 
whose polite education and refined sentiments are 
such, that they cannot endure to behold a modern 
statue, because it is not a Phidias, nor a painting, 
because it is not an Apelles, nor a building, because 
it is not a -Call icrat ides, should never condescend to 
pen any other than classic subjects themselves, 
ouch should give to the world new epics, tragedies, 
comedies, odes, and pastorals, like those of Greek 
and Roman days ; for Homer and Pindar, Euripi- 
des and Terence, Horace and Virgil, impelled by 
those great notions which our enlightened writers 
prescribe for our unenlightened artists, condescended 
not to rake in the ditches and kennels of Parnassus 
for paltry gold ! 

[To be continued.] 



THE MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK. 
No. VII. 



HAHOBL. 



Hakdf.l's father purposing to visit one of bit sons, who 
wtt valet de cnamhre to the Duke of Saxe Weisenfeld, Han- 
del earnestly entreated that be might be allowed to accom- 
pany bin ; but bis request was peremptorily rejected. The 
father set off in a chaise, and wben he had travelled a few 
mites, he was surprised at the sigbt of bis son, who, with a 
strength greatly surpassing bis years, had set out on foot 
aad overtaken the carriage, the progress of which hod been 
reta rde d by the badness of the roads. After a sharp aniaad- 
and some reluctance, the ttttle suppliant was per- 



mitted to take bis sent, and gratify his earnest desire of visit- 
ing his brother. 

At the Duke's court, Handel was not so closely watched 
by bis father as at borne. He enjoyed many opportunities 
of indulging his natural propensity ; and be contrived, occa- 
sionally, to play upon the organ in (he Duke's chapel at the 
conclusion of divine service. One morning the Duke bear- 
ing the organ touched in an unusual manner, inquired of bis 
valet wbo was the performer. The valet replied that it was 
bis brother, and mentioning at the same time his wonderful 
talents and predilection for music, and bis father's repug- 
nance, the Duke sent for them both. After other inquiries, 
tbe Duke was so much pleased with the spirit and talents of 
the boy, that he pleaded tbe cause of nature ; be represented 
it as a crime against tbe public and posterity, to rob tbe 
world of such a genius ; and finally persuaded the father to 
sacrifice his own scruples, and to permit bis son to be in- 
structed in the profession for which he bad evinced so strong 
an inclination. A more interesting scene can hardly be 
conceived, than Handel Listening to the arguments of bis 
powerful advocate, and making his final triumph over tbe 
reluctant prejudices of bis parent. 

When Handel became blind, though he no longer presided 
over tbe oratorios, he still introduced concertos on the 
organ between tbe acts. At first he relied on bis memory, 
but tbe exert ion* becoming painful to him, be had recourse to 
the inexhaustible stores of his rich and fertile imagination. 
He gave to the band only such parts of his intended compo 
sition as were to be filled up by their accompaniments ; and 
relied on his own powers of invention to produce, at the 
impulse of tbe moment, those captivating passages which 
arrested attention, and enchanted his auditors. 

It was a most painful spectacle to see tbe venerable mu- 
sician, whose efforts had charmed the ear of a discerning 
public, led by tbe hand of friendship to the front of the stage, 
to make an obeisance of acknowledgment to his enraptured 
audience. 

Wben Smith played the organ at the Theatre, during the 
first year of Handel's blindness, Sampson was performed, 
and Beard sung, with great feeling : 

" Total eclipse — no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon." 

Tbe recollection that Handel bad set this nir to music, 
with the view of the blind composer (ben titling by tbe 
organ, affected tbe audience so forcibly, tbut many persons 
present were affected even to tears. 



DE mosica. 

As arte of nombres and mesures seruethe to diuinite, so 
doth tbe arte of melody for musyk ; by tbe wbycbe arcorde 
and melodye is knowne in wwne, and in songe is nedeful to 
know mystyk meanynge of Holy Writte ; for it is sayd that 
tbe worlde is compownyd and made in a certayne and pro- 
porcion of armeny, as Y*ydor sayth libro tertio. 

And it is sayd tbnt heuen gootb aboute with consonancye 
and accorde of melodye. For musyk meuyth aflfccdons, and 
excytetb tbe wyttes to dyuerse dysposycyons. Also in 
bataylle tbe noyseof tbe trompe comfortyth werryours, nnd 
tbe more strong© that the trorapynge is, tbe more stronge 
and bolde men ben to fyghte : and comfortyth sbypmen to 
suffreolle tbe dyseases and trauelle. And comfort© of voys 
pleasyth and comfortyth the hert, and in w> lies in alldysease 
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and traueylle of werks and werynesse. And musyk abatyth 
maysiry of euyl spyryte* in mankynde, as we rene of Dauid 
that delyuered Saul of an unclene spyryte by crafte of me- 
lodye. And mnsyk excytetb and com forty th bestis and 
serpen l is, foules anddelphines to take hede tberto; and so 
veynes ond-synewes of the body and puis tberof ; and so all 
the lymmes of the body ben so cied togy der by vertue of ar- 
menye, as Isider sayth. Of musyk ben tbre partyes, Ar- 
monica, Ret hemic*, and Metrica. Armonica dystyngueth 
grete and smalle in sownes, and hyghe and lowe, and pro- 
porcyonall cbaunging of voys and of sowne. And annonia 
is swete acoorde of songe, end cometh of due proporcyon in 
dyuerse voyces, other blastes, towchynge and smytynge 
sownes; for, as Isider sayth, sowne cometh of voys, as of 
mowthe and jowes; other of Waste, as of trompes and 
pypes ; other of toucbynge and smytynge of cymbale and 
harpe : and other suche that sowneth , with smytynge 
and strokes. Voys comyth to one accord e, as Hugu- 
cyon sayth, for in all melodye nedyth many voys, other 
sownes, and that accordyng; for one voys pleasyth not 
so raoche as the voys and songe of the cnokken, and yf 
many dyscorditb, the voys plesith not ; for of ? ucb dyscorde 
comyth not songe but howlynge, other yellynge ; but in 
many voyces aecordynge in one is proporcyon of armony 
and melodye other sweet sympbonia. And so Isider sayth 
that sympbonia is temperate modulacyon, aecordynge in 
sownes faigbe and lowe. And by this armony hygbe voys 
accordyth, so that if one discordytb it greueth the herynge ; 
and such aecordynge of voys highte Euphonin, that is sweet- 
nesse of voys, and higbte also Melodya, and hath that name 
of sweetnesse, and of Mel, that is honey : and the contrary 
is called Diaphonfa fowle voys and dyscordyng. To make 
melodye of armonye nedytb, diastema, diesis, tonus, iper- 
ludius, podorius, arsis, thesis, and swete voys, and tem- 
perate sowne. Dyastema i.« a couenable space of two 
voyces, other of moo aecordynge. Diesis is the space and 
doynge of melodye, and cbaunging out of one sowne into 
another. Tonus is the sharp nesse of voys, and is difference 
and qunntitie of armony and standyth in accent and tenor of 
voys. And musycyous maketh therof fyftene parry es. 
Iperludius is the lafte therof and moost sharpest; und 
Podorius is moost beauy of a lie, as Isyder sayth. Nois is 
reuenge of voys, and b the beginninge of songe. Thesis is 
settynge, and is the ende, as Isyder sayth : and so songe is 
the bendynge of the voys, for some passeth streight, as he 
saytb, and is to fore songe. And euery voys is sowne, and 
ayen warde ; for sowne is the objecte of herynge, for all 
that is percey ved by her} nge is culled sowne, as brekiog of 
trees, smytyng togydtr of stones, hurlynge and rushy nge 
of waues and of wynde, chytterynge of byrdes, lowynge of 
beestys, voys and gronynge of men, and smytynge of or- 
ganes. And a voys is properly the sowne that comyth of 
the mouth of a beest, and sowne comyth of ayre smytte 
ayenst an barde body ; and the smytynge is sooner seen 
than the sowne is beard, and the lygbtnynge is sooner seen 
than toe thonder is herde. A voys is most thyne ayre smyte 
with the wreste of the tonge : and some voys sygnyfyeth 
and tokenyth by kynde, as chytterynge of byrdes and 
gronynge of syke men. And some tokenyth at wylle, as 
the voys of a man that is ordeyned, and there shape by 
heste of reason to telle out certain wordes. The voysberith 
forth the worde, and the worde that is in the though te 
raaye not come oute but by helpe of the voys, that it oute 
bryngetb. And so fyrst the inwytie gendrith a worde in the 



thoughte, and puttyth it afterward oat of the rooutheby the 
voyoe ; and so the worde that is gaudryd and conteyaed by 
inwytte, comyth oute by the voys, as it were by an instru- 
mente, and is knowe. The voyce that is disposed to songe 
and melodye hath these proprytees, as Isider ssytb. 
Voyces, be sayth, hen smalle, subtill, ihieke, clere, slwrpe, 
and sbylle. In subtyll voys the spyryte is not strong, as in 
chyldren and wymxnen ; and in other that bane not girle 
synews, strange and thyckej for of small strynges comyth 
smalle voys and subtyll. The voyces ben fa tie and thyck 
whan mocbe spyryte cometh oute, as tae toys of a mas. 
The voys is cleare that sownetb well, and ryngyth wythont 
any faollownesse. TJoyees ben lowde, mad drawta a longr, 
and fylleth soone all the place, as the noyse of trumpet. 
The harde voys is hose, and al«o the barde voys is grymme 
and grysely whan the sowne thereof is vyotaite, aud as the 
sowne of thondre, and of a felde bete with grete mallei. 
The rough <voys is hose and slmrplyd by smalle, and it 
ttuffyd and duryth not longe, as the sowne of ertben vtssell. 
Voys uniuolenta is nes&he and plyaunt 

That name uniuolenta, of Viuo, that is alytyll belle nesskrj 
bende. The perfyghte voys is high, swete, and strongs, asd 
clere ; hygbe to be well horde, clere to fill© the eeres, swete 
to pleyse, and not to fere the herynge, and to comfort the 
hertes to take hede thereto. Yf ought herof fay letb, the vers 
Is not perfygte, as Ysyder sayth. Here oner is annonia of or- 
ganes, that comyth of bla&te whan eertayn instruments bei 
craftly made and duly bio we, and geuytb by euantyte of the 
blaste craftly, dyuers dyuersite of organes and instruments, 
as it fareth of organes, trompes, and pipes, and other saese 
that geuylh dyuerse sownes and noyce. Organwm k • 
generall name of all instrumented of mu*yk, and is nets*- 
lesse specyally a propryte to the instrument that is made of 
many pipes, and blowe wyth belowes. And now fcfy 
churche used oonly this instrument of musyk, in pro**, 
sequences, and ympnes ; and forsakyth for men's use of 
mynstralsye all other instrumented of musyk. 

The Turenes founde fyrste the trompe. Virgil spekytb 
of them, and sayeth that the voys of the trompe of Tmhm 
lowyth in the ayre. Men in the olde tyme usyd trompes is 
batiayle to fere and affraye their enmyes to comfort* thejrr 
owne knygbtes and fygbtynge men ; and to comforte bore 
of werre to fyghte and to rese and smyte in the batajto; 
and tokenyth worship wyth vyctory in the fygbtynge, ail to 
call them agen that begyn to fle. And usyd also trompettn 
in feestys to call the people togider, and for besuieae is 
praysynge of God. Aud for cryenge of welthe of joye tse 
Hebrewes were commaunded to blowe trompettes in bitayle, 
in the beg) nay nge of the newe mone, and to crye and wars* 
the corny nge of the Jubile, the yere of grace, with ooyoeof 
trompes, and to crye and reste to all men. As Itfkt 
sayth, Libro XVIIlo. 

A trompe is properly an instrument ordeyned for mea that 
fygbteth in batayle, to crye and to warne of the sygnes cf 
bataj le. And where the cryer's voys may not he herde ft* 
noyse, the noyse of the trompe should be herde and knouts- 
And Tuba hath that name as it were 7fe«M, that is, kotore 
wythin, and full smothe for to take the more bretbe, end it 
rounde wythout, streygbte atte the trompeHs month, vA 
brode and large at the other ende ; and the tromper with hU 
bonde putteth it to bis mouth, and the trompe k reryd up- 
warde and downwarde, and holde forth ryght; and b 
dyuerse of noyse, as Ysfdtr sayth. For it is soaHya* 
blowe to arrsye bataylles, and somtysse for that batay Iks 
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sbolde smyte togeder, and somtyme for the chase, and to 
take men in to the home. 



ALSSSANDRO STRADKLLA. 

Aleasandro Stradella, one of the greatest Italian musician* 
in his time, flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; be was both a very fine singer, and an exquisite 
performer on the harp, an instrument in which he greatly 
delighted ; over and above which qualifications, be possessed 
a talent for vocal composition, sufficient alone to have rendered 
him famous to all posterity. He was for some time com- 
poser to the opera at Venice, under an appointment of the 
magistrates of that republic, and frequently sang on the 
stage, cantatas and other of his own compositions, accom- 
panying himself on the harp. 

His character as a musician was so high at Venice, that 
all who were desirous of excelling in the science were soli- 
citous to become his pupils. Among the many whom be bad 
the instruction of, was one, a young lady of a noble family 
of Rome, named Hortensia, who, notwithstanding her illus- 
trious descent, submitted to live in a criminal intimacy with 
a Venetian nobleman. The frequent access of Stradella to 
this lady, and the muny opportunities he bad of being alone 
with her, produced in them both such an affection for each 
other, that they agreed to go off together for Rome. In 
consequence of this resolution, they embarked on a very fine 
night, and, by the favour of the wind, effected their escape. 

Upon the discovery of the lady's flight, the Venetian had 
recourse to the usual method in that country of obtaining 
satisfaction for real or supposed injuries : be dispatched two 
aitajrint, with instructions to murder both Stradella and the 
lady, giving them a sum of money in hand, and a promise of 
a larger if they succeeded in the attempt. Being arrived at 
Naples, the assassins received intelligence that tboro whom 
they were in pursuit of were at Rome, where the lady passed 
for the wife of Stradella. Upon this they determined to 
execute their commission, wrote to their employer, request- 
ing letters of recommendation to the Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, in order to secure an asylum for them to fly to, as 
soon as the deed should be perpetrated. 

Upon the receipt of letters for this purpose, the assassins 
made the best of their way towards Rome ; and being ar- 
rived there, they learned that on the morrow, at five in the 
evening, Stradella was to give an oratorio in the church of 
San Giovanni Laterano. They foiled not to be present at 
the performance, and bad concerted to follow Stradella and 
bis mistress out of the church, and, seizing a convenient op- 
portunity, to make the blow. The performance was now 
began, and these men bad nothing to do but to watch (be 
motions of Stradella, and attend to the music, which they 
bad scarce begun to near before the suggestions of humanity 
began to operate upon their minds ; they were seized with 
remorse, and reflected with horror on the thought of de- 
priving of his life a man capable of giving to his auditors 
such pleasure as they had but just then foil. In short, they 
desisted from their purpose, and determined, instead of taking 
away his lite, to exert their endeavours for the preservation 
of it : they waited for his coming out of the church, and 
courteously addressing him and the lady, who was by his 
side, first returned him thanks for the pleasure they had re- 
ceived at hearing his music, and informed them both of the 
errand they had been seat upon, expatiating upon the irre- 
sistibsc charms, widen of savages had made them men, and 
had modered it Impossible for then to effect their execrable 



purpose ; and concluded with their earnest advice that Stra- 
della and the lady should both depart from Rome the next 
day, themselves promising to deceive their employer, and 
forego the remainder part of their reward, by making him 
believe that Stradella and his lady had quitted Rome on 
the morning of their arrival. 

Having thus escaped the malice of their enemy, the two 
lovers took an immediate resolution to fly for safety to 
Turin, and soon arrived there. The assassins being returned 
to Venice, reported to their employer that Stradella and 
Hortensia had fled from Rome, and taken shelter in the city 
of Turin, a place where the laws were very severe, and 
which, excepting the houses of the ambassadors, afforded no 
protection for murderers ; they represented to him the diffi- 
culty of getting these two persons assassinated, and for their 
own parts, notwithstanding their engagements, declined the 
enterprise. This disappointment, instead of allaying, served 
but to sharpen the resentment of the Venetian : he had 
found means to attach to his Interest the father of Hortentia, 
and, by various arguments, to inspire him with resolution to 
become the murderer of his own daughter. With this old 
man, no less vindictive and malevolent then himself, the Ve- 
netian associated two ruffians, and dispatched them all to 
Turin, fully inspired with a resolution of stabbing Stradella 
and the old man's daughter wherever they found tbem. 
The Venetian also furnished them with letters from Mons. 
l'Abbe Rstrades, then ambassador of France at Venice, ad- 
dressed to the Marquis of Villars, the French ambassador at 
Turin. The purport of these letters was a recommendation 
of the bearers of them, who were therein represented to he 
merchants, to the protection of the ambassador, if at any 
time they should stand in need of it. 

The Duchess of Savoy was at that time regent ; and she 
having been informed of the arrival of Stradella and Hor- 
tensia, and the occasion of their precipitate flight from 
Rome; and knowing the vindictive temper of the Vene- 
tians, placed the lady in a convent, and retained Stradella in 
her palace as her principal mtuiciun. In a situation of such 
security as this seemed to be, Stradella's fears for the safety 
of himself and his mistress began to abate, till one evening, 
walking for the air upon the ramparts of the city, he was set 
upon by the three assassins above-mentioned, that is to say, 
the father of Hortensia, and the two ruffians, who each gave 
him a stab with a dagger in the breast, and Immediately be- 
took themselves to the house of the French Ambassador as 
to asnnctuary. 

The attack on Stradella having been made in the sight of 
numbers of people who were walking in the same place, 
occasioned an uproar in the city, which soon reached the 
ears of the Duchess ; she ordered the gates to be shut, and 
diligent search to be made for the three assassins, and being 
informed that they bad taken refuge in the boose of the 
French Ambassador, she went to demand them. The Am- 
bassador insisting on the privileges which those of his func 
tion claimed from the law of nations, refused to deliver them 
up ; be nevertheless wrote to the Abbe* de Bstrades, to know 
the reason of the attack upon Stradella, and was informed 
by the Abbe* that he bad been surprised into a recommenda- 
tion of the three men, by one of the most powerful of the 
Venetian nobility. In the interim, Stradella was cured of 
bis wounds, and the Marquis de Villars, to make short of 
the question about privilege and the rights of ambassadors, 
suffered the assassins to escape. 

From this time, finding himself disappointed of his re- 
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venge, but not tbe least abated in bis ardonr to accomplish 
it, this implacable Venetian contented himself with setting 
spies to watch the motions of Stradella. A year was elapsed 
afier the cure of his wounds ; no fresh disturbance bad been 
given to him, end he thought himself secure from any fur- 
ther attempts on his life. The Duchess regent, who was 
concerned for tbe honour of her sex, and the happiness of 
two persons who had suffered so much, and seemed to have 
been born for each other, joined tbe bands of Stradella and 
bis beloved Horteosia, and they were married. After the 
ceremooy, Stradella and bis wife having a desire to visit 4be 
port of Genoa, went thither with a resolution to return to 
Turin : the assassins having intelligence of their departure, 
followed tbem clove at their heels. FtradeUa and his wife, 
it is true, reached Genoa, but tbe morning after their ar- 
rival, these three execrable villains rushed into their chamber 
and stabbed each to tbe heart. The murderers had taken 
care 10 secure a bark which lay in the port ; to this they 
retreated, and made their escape from justice, and were 
never heard of more. 



ACCOUNT 

or 

JOHN SHEFFIELD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

(THB FBIBWD OF POPS.) 

Written by Himself. 



With iv a few years after a war against tbe Dutch was 
declared, though not until a squadron of our ships bad endea- 
voured to intercept and surprise their Smyrna fleet a little 
unfairly ; of which design we failed very oddly, and by a 
fault that had certainly been punished under a wise adminis- 
tration. Sir Edward Spragg y who heard nothing of the 
war, returned borne in company with those very Smyrna 
merchants, and with his whole squadron sailing faster than 
the}', passed by ours that lay in wait for tbem ; and yet Sir 
Robert Holmes, our commander, and alone trusted with the 
secret, would not so much as communicate it to Sir Edward 
Spragg, because be must have commanded both squadrons 
(ns being tbe superior officer,) and consequently deprive him 
of a prise, which instead of that proved an errant Tartar ; 
for tbe Smyrna merchants, together with their Dutch con- 
voy, made their part good against Sir Robert Holmes's 
squadron, and so got safe borne, merely for want of Sir 
Edward Spragg being called to his assistance. 

Tbe Duke of York, always eager after military fame, 
and Admiral of England, commanded tbe fleet in person 
that summer, which made me go a volunteer once more, 
though I confess with not half so good a will as before, my 
heart being engaged at that time, and I shall never forget 
tbe tenderness of our parting. 

I waited on the Duke in bis own ship, where I intended 
to stay, but meeting the Earl of Ossory there, wbo was both 
my kinsman and friend, and commanded tbe Victory, a 
second-rate ship ; he invited me so earnestly to be with him, 
that I accepted bis kindness, and afterwards found I could 
not have been any where else so well on several accounts ; 
since no man ever did more bravely than be on all occa- 
sions. Soon after I bad some experience of tbe Duke's 
firmness in any resolution he had once taken ; for though be 
grew so very kind to me as to favour roe in much greater 
matters, yet I could never prevail on him to grant roe one 



request, which at that time I thought It a little hard to be 
denied. My request was, that if in tbe next engagement he 
perceived any ship to fall of doing its duty, by reason of her 
captain's being killed (which was but too usual) be weald 
send me an order to go on board and co mm and bee inuae- 
diately ; whereby, instead of being an insignificant volaa- 
teer, I might have an opportunity of doing the fleet -eon* 
service, and of gaining some honour. But though he knew 
it well, and allowed the reason of tbe thing aa being the 
only way of making tbe volunteers useful; yet be counted 
it too great an alteration of the settled orders, which gave 
the lieutenant in such a case the same power which an 
captain before had, though seldom found to moke a good us? 
of it 

Our scouts having been negligent, De /tantter, with his 
whole fleet surprised ours at Southwold Bay; so that, 
weighing anchor hi great baste, we bad much ado to defeat 
ourselves from their fire-ships. De Ruiter himself was 
seen nobly to go in a boat from ship to ship to direct aid 
animate bis men, ordering oil his ships to attack only oar 
great ones ; which not being much above twenty, were hard 
put to it by such a great number of theirs : yet the enevv 
bad no success to boast of except the burning of oar Royal 
James, which having on board her. not only a thousand of 
our best men, but the Earl of Sandwich himself, Vice Adai- 
ral of England, was enough almost to style it a victory ob 
their side, since his merit in «*•» afihirs waa most extraordi- 
nary in ell kinds. He dined in Mr. Digby's ship the my 
before tbe battle, when nobody dreamt of fighting, sad 
shewed a gloomy discontent, so contrary to his usual cheer- 
ful bumour, that we even then all took notice of it, bat 
much more afterwards. 

The enemy also was once master of tbe Royal Katharine, 
and bad sent away her captain, Sir John Chicbely, with mart 
of ber men, to be kept prisoners in other ships, a few osl? 
remaining there whom they stowed under batches, with • 
guard over tbem. But tbe boatswain being among them, 
with his whistle encouraged the re*t to knock down all tae 
centinels first, and then to fall on all the Dutch above deck; 
by which brisk action, tbey redeemed that considers^ 
ship. The boatswain's name was Small, whom I bad in 
opportunity of knowing well afterwards, when I bad tor 
command of that ship. He was a non-conformist, always 
sober, meek, and quiet, (even too mild for that bustling soft 
of employment) and very often gave me an image of tso* 
enthusiastic people who did such brave things in our late civil 
war, for he seemed rather a shepherd than a soldier, sod 
was a kind of hero in the shape of a saint. 

But tbe Duke of York himself had tbe noblest share ii 
this day's action ; for when bis ship was so maimed as to be 
incapable of service, he made her lie by to refit, and west or 
board another that was hotly engaged, where be kept uuba 
standard till she was disabled also, and then left ber tor* 
third, in order to renew tbe fight, which lasted from break of 
day till sun-set ; about which time, the whole French soaaj 
dron happened to sail close by tbe Lord Ossory's ship, and I 
well remember there did not appear so many shot ia theai 
all as in bis Lordship's single ship, whose condition wail 
considered too bad to keep tbe sea any longer. I then foots 
by experience in this engagement, bow much there if of cus- 
tom in the matter of courage, which makes old troops so 
formidable ; for, in tbe morning, when the enesny* "hot 
came on both sides of us, I thought it impossible to escape 
without losing a limb at least, and was accordingly pretty 
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uneasy ; but about the afternoon, when the broadsides came 
only one way, though without interruption, I began to grow 
a little lew sensible of the danger, which yet I was Tery glad 
to see ended at night. By that time I was very sufficiently 
tired, but yet had much ado to sleep, by reason of the noise 
still sounding in my ears, which remained so for some hours, 
just as if the shooting had still continued. I observed also 
two things, which I dare affirm, though not generally be- 
lieved. One was, that the wind of a cannon bullet, though 
flying ever so near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; 
and indeed wure it otherwise, no man above deck would 
escape. The other was, that a great shot may be sometimes 
avoided even as it flies, by changing one's ground a little ; 
for when the wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was 
so dear a sun shiny day, that we could easily perceive the 
bullets that were half spent foil in the water, and from 
thence bound up again among us, which gives sufficient time 
for making a step or two on any side ; though in so swift a 
motion, 'tis bard to judge well in what line the bullet comes, 
which, if mistaken, may by removing cost a man his life 
instead of saving it. 

Am mam aa I came to London, (whither I made all the 
baste Imaginable, for reasons not hard to guest,) I found by 
my reception every. where, that my Lord 0*sory*s kind and 
partial letters had arrived there before me ; for tbe King 
made me some particular compliments, and offered me tbe 
choice of commanding tbe Henry or the Royal Katberine ; 
the captain of the first having been killed, and the other 
taken prisoner. I chose the Katberine, and since I have 
been so fond of a troop of horse, it is no wonder I was now 
extremely pleased with tbe command of a royal ship, better 
in all respects than my Lord Ossory'*, aad of a rate above 
what I could have pretended to ; for be even who was so 
nrach more considerable on all accounts, had only a third- 
rate ship granted him at first, whereas the Katherine was 
then tbe best of all tbe second-rate ships. 



ST. RONAN'S WELL. 

AW 

Historical Novel, Of the Author of Waver ley. 3 i'ol*. 1824. 
HURST, ROBINSON, AND CO. 



To bestow a volume of praise on the anonymous 
author of Waverley, would not, perhaps, add a 
single one to the thousand, thousand readers of his 
voluminous works: or to compose a volume of 
censure upon the haste with which his never-resting 
genius supplies the press, would not lessen the 
number to the amount of the same insignificant 
unit. For, if from the commencement of the pre- 
carious trade of authorship, one votary of the muses 
was ever destined to escape the miseries, that more 
or less have assailed all other mortals, who sought 
a living by their literary labours, it is surely he. 
It will be recorded to his lasting fame, however, 
that if ever mortal merited the felicity that has 
waited on his career, it would be one, who like him, 
gifted with genius, and the power to please, has 



used such rare attributes, as became a wise and 
good man. 

Were we to repeat what has been already said, 
that those three volumes, added to the six from his 
admired pen, amounted to nine within twelve 
months. What then ? The answer is ready. He 
has not buried his talent under a bushel, and living 
in the precarious atmosphere of the north, has 
practically applied the thrifty adage, — " Make hay 
whilst the sun shines!** Though, perhaps, the 
term precarious thus applied, is now a foolish 
figure, for all the benignant aspects of the heavens 
seem to shed their influence over that thriving divi- 
sion of old England's map. 

The works of this renowned writer, may well be 
likened to many a curious thing. And first, to the 
shop of worthy Lundy Foot, of Irish renown. He, 
the good soul, just within his threshold, placed a 
tub, on which was placed a flat cover of another 
tub, that held a peck of snuff; and when that neck 
was gone, on it was placed another, from which 
each needy wight, too poor to buy, might take a 
passing pinch. Now some took one, and then re- 
turned and took another. Some took more, and 
yet old worthy Lundy Foot grew rich, and lived 
and died respected. So with Sir Walter Scott, we 
had nearly said, being half asleep over our dull 
work, which few, alas, will read. So with he, the 
author of famed Waverley. Each poor wight 
must take a passing scrap from his never railing 
book, — some one, some two, and some three or 
more, and he be never a whit the poorer. We 
could fabricate another comparison or two, but as 
we may feel assured our readers would rather be, for 
the present at least, the readers of St. Ronan*s 
Welt we offer for their entertainment the scraps 
which we have in common with our neighbours, 
torn out of this new book, and as a salvo to our 
consciences for such delinquency, give free per- 
mission to all passing strangers, to make free with 
an equal or a double portion of our humbler ware. 

INTRUSIOX. 

" A beautiful morning, sir, for such a foggy d— d climate 
as this?" said a voice close by Jekyl'sear, which made bim 
at once start out of his contemplation. He turned half round 
and beside him stood our honest friend, Touchwood ; his 
throat muffled in bis large Indian handkerchief, huge gouty 
shoes thrust upon his feet, his bob-wig well powdered, and 
his gold-headed cane in his band, carried upright as a Ser- 
jeant's halbert. One glance of contemptuous surtey entitled 
Jekyl, according to his modish ideas, to rank the old gentle- 
man as a regular-built quiz, and to treat him as gentlemen of 
bis Majesty's guards think themselves entitled to «se every 
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unfashionable variety of the human species. A slight incli- 
nation of a bow, and a very cold " you have the advantage 
of me, sir," dropped as it were unconsciously from his tongue, 
were meant to repress the old gentleman's advances, and 
moderate his ambition to be hail fellow well met with his 
betters. But Mr. Touchwood was callous to the intended 
rebuke ; be had lived too much at large upon the world, 
and was far too confident of his own merits to take a repulse 
easily, or to permit his modesty to interfere with any purpose 
which he had formed. 

" Advantage of you, sir? 1 ' he replied ; " I have lived too 
long in the world not to keep all the advantage I have, and 
get all I can — and I reckon it one that I have overtaken 
you, and shall have the pleasure of your company to the 
well." 

" I should but interrupt your worthier meditations, sir," 
said the other ; " besides, I am a modest young man, and 
think myself fit for no better company than my own— more- 
over, I walk slow, very slow. — Good morning to you, Mr. 
A — A — I believe my treacherous memory has let slip your 
name, sir.'* 

u My name! — Why your memory roust have been like 
Pat Murtough's greyhound, that let the hare go before be 
caught it You never heard my name in your life. Touch- 
wood is my name. What d'ye think of it now you 
knew it?" 

"I am really no connoisseur in surnames," answered Je- 
kyl ' " and it is quite the same to me whether you call your- 
self Touchwood or Touchstone. Don't let me keep you 
from walking on, Sir. Tou will find breakfast far advanced 
on at the well, Sir ; and your walk has probably given you 
an appetite." 

" Which will serve me to luncheon time, I promise you,*' 
said Touchwood ; " I always drink my coffee so soon as my 
feet are in my pabooches — it's the way all over the East 
Never trust my breakfast to their scalding milk nnd water at 
the well, I assure you ; and for walking slow, I have had a 
touch of the gout" 

u Have you,'' said Jekyl ; u I am sorry for that ; be- 
cause if you have no mind to breakfast, I have— and so Mr. 
Touchstone, good morrow to 3 ou." 

But although the young soldier went off at double quick 
time, bis pertinacious attendant kept close by his side, dis- 
playing an activity which seemed inconsistent with his 
make and his years, and talking away the whole time, so as 
to shew that bis lungs were not in the least incommoded by 
the unusual rapidity of motion. 

" Nay, young gentleman, if you are for a good smart 
walk, I am for you, and the gout may be d — d. You are 
a lucky fellow, to hav* youth on your side; but yet, so far 
as between the Aultown and the Well, I think 1 could walk 
you for your sum, barring running — all heel and toe— equal 
weight, and I would match Barclay himself for a mile." 

" Upon my word, you are a gay old gentleman !" said 
I ekyl, relaxing his pace, " and if we must be fellow-tra- 
vellers, though I can see no great occasion for If, I must 
even shorten sail for you." 

So saying, and as if another means of deliverance had oc- 
curred to him, he slackened his pace, took out an ivory case 
of segara, and, lighting one with his briquet, said, while 
he walked on, and bestowed as much of its fragraoce as he 
coold upon the face of bis intrusive companion, " Vergeben 
sie mein herrkb bin erzogen in kaiseriicher dienst muss 
vauobert em kleine wenig." 



" Rauchen sie immer fort," said Touchwood, fvodociaga 
huge meorschuum, which, suspended by a chain from us neck, 
lurked in the bosom ef his coat, " habe much roeinpfckhen 
— scben sie den lieben topf;"and he began to return the 
smoke, if not the fire, of his companion, in full volumes, and 
with interest. 

" The devil take the twaddle," said Jekyl to himself; 
" he is too old and too fat to be treated after the manner of 
Professor Jackson ; and, on my life, I cannot tell what to 
make of him. He is a residenter too — I must tip him the 
cold-shoulder, or he will be pestering me eternally." 

Accordingly, be walked on, sucking his segar, and appa- 
rently in as abstracted a mood as Mr. Cargill himself, with- 
out paying the least attention to Touchwood, who, never- 
theless, continued talking, as if he had been addressing the 
most attentive listener in Scotland, whether it were the fa- 
vourite nephew of a cross, old rich, bachelor, or the aid-de- 
camp of some old, rusty, firelock of a general, who tails 
stories of the American war. 

" And so, Sir, I can put up with any companion at a pines, 
for I have travelled in all sorts of ways, from a caravan nova 
to a carrier's cart ; but ihe best society is the best every- 
where ; and I am happy 1 have fallen in with a gentleava 
who suits me so well as you — that grave, steady attentioa, 
reminds me of Elfi Bay— you might talk to him in Engfea, 
or any thing be understood lean of— you might nave read 
Aristotle to Elfi, and not a muscle would he stir— give bio 
his pipe, and he would sit on his cushion as if be took ii 
every word of what you said." 

Captain Jekyl threw away the remnant of bis aanir, 
with a little movement of petlisbness, and began to whistle 
an opera air. 

" There agaiu, now ! That is just so like the Maraoif, 
another dear friend of mine, that whistles all the time yew 
talk to him. He says be learned it in the reign of tenor, 
when a man was glad to whistle to shew his throat was 
whole." * • • * 



J 



RE80DRCES. 

" My sister will never many," said John Mowbray. 

*' That's easily said," replied the writer; «' but as brokw 
a ship's come to land. If ony body kenn'd o' the chance si* 
has o' the estate, there's mony a weel-doing man wooW 
think little of the bee in her bonnet" 

" Harkye, Mr. Micklewbam," said the laird, " I will* 
obliged to you if you will speak of Miss Mowbray with tb? 
respect due to her father's daughter and my sister." 

" Micklewbam," said Mowbray, " you are a " *^ 

then he slopped short. 

" What am I, Mr. Mowbray ?" said Micklewbam, some- 
what sternly, " what am I M wad be glad to ken whit 1 
am. 



» 



" A very good lawyer, I dare say,'' replied St. Rontn% 
who was too much in the power of his agent to give way to 
bis first impulse. " But I must tell you, that rather this 
take such a measure against poor Clara as you recoaime od, 
I would give her up the estate, and become an ostler or » 
postilion, for the rest of my life." 

" Ah ! St. Ronans,*' said the man of law, " if you aai 
wished to keep up the auld house, you should have taken up 
another trade than to become an ostler or a postilion. What 
ailed you, man, to have been a lawyer as weel aa other folk ! 
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My auld master had a wee bit of Latin, about cerum do mi- 
nus gentemque togatam, which signified, he said, that all 
lairds should be lawyers." 

" All lawyers are likely to become lairds, I think," re- 
plied Mowbray; " they purchase our acres by the thousand, 
and pay us, according to the old story, with a mtiltiplepoind- 
ing, as your learned friends call it, Mr. Mick lew ham." 

" Weel — and migbtna you have purchased as weel as 
other folks?" 

" Not I," replied the laird. " I have no turn for that 
service. I should only have wasted bombasine on my 
shoulders, and flour upon my three-tailed wis;;— should but 
have lounged away my mornings in the Outer- House, and 
my evenings at the play-house, and acquired no more law than 
what would have made me a wise Justice at a Small Debt 
Court." 

" If you gained little, yon would have lost as little/' said 
Micklewham ; " and albeit you were nae great gun at the 
bar, ye might ay have gotten a sheriffdom or a commbsary- 
shjp, amang the lave, to keep the banes green ; and sae ye 
might have saved your estates from deteriorating, if ye didna 
mf*nd it mickle." 

" ?es, but 1 could not have the chance of doubling it, as 
I might have done/' answered Mowbray, " bad that incon- 
stant jade, Fortune, but stood a moment faithful to me. I 
tell you, Mick, that 1 have been, within this twelvemonth, 
worth a hundred thousand — worth fifty thousand — worth 
nothing, but this remnant of this wretched estate, which is 
too little to do one good while it is mine, though, were it 
•old, I could start again and mend my hand a little." 

" Ay, ay, just fling the helve after the hatchet— that's a' 
you think of. What signifies winning a hundred thousand 
pounds, if you win them to low them a' again ?" 

" What signifies it!" replied Mowbray. " Why, it sig- 
nifies as much to a man of spirit, as having won a battle signi- 
fies to a general ; no matter that be is beaten afterwards in his 
turn, — be knows that there is luck for him as well as others, 
and so be has spirit to try it again. Here is the young Earl 
of Ktherington will be amongst us in a day or two — they say 
be is up to every thing. If I bad but five hundred to begin 
with, I should be soon up to him." 

" Mr. Mowbray," said Micklewham, " I am sorry for ye. 
I have been your house's man-of-business — I may say, in 
some measure your servant, and now I am to see an end of 
it all, and just by the lad that I thought maist likely to set 
it np again better than ever ; for, to do ye justice, you have 
aye bod an e'e to your ain interest, sae far as your lights 
gaed. It brings tears into my auld een." 

" Never weep for the matter, Mick." answered Mowbray, 
" some of it will stick, my old boy, in your pockets, if not 
in mine — your service will not be altogether gratuitous, my 
old friend — the labourer is worthy of his hire." 

" Weel I wot is he," said the writer, (< but double lees 
would hardly carry folk through some wark. But if ye will 
have siller, ye maun have siller ; but I warrant it goes just 
where the rest gaed." 

" No, by twenty devils !" exclaimed Mowbray, " to fail 
this time is impossible. Jack Wolverine 'was too strong for 
Ktherington at any thing he could name ; and I can beat 
Wolverine from the Land's find to Johnnie Groat's ; — but 
there must be something to go upon — the blunt must be had, 
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" Very likely — nae doubt — that is always provided it can 
he had," answered the legal adviser. 



" That's your business, my old cock," said Mowbray. 
" This youngster will be here perhaps to-morrow, with 
money in both pockets ; he takes up bis rents as ha conies 
down, Mick. — think of that, my old friend." 

" Weel for them that has rents to take up," said Mickle- 
wham ; " ours are lying rather ower low to be lifted at 
present. But are ye sure this Earl is a man to mell with ? — 
are ye sure >e can win of him, and that if ye do, he can pay 
his losings, Mr. Mowbray? Because I have ken'd mony 
ane come for wool, and gang bame sham ; and though ye 
are a clever young gentleman, and I am bound to suppose 
ye ken as much about life as most folk, and all that; yet 
some gate or other, ye have aye come off at the losing hand, 
as ye have ower mickle reason to ken this day. How- 
bait » 

" Oh, the devi! take your gossip, my dear Mick ! If you 
can give no help, spare a drowning me with your pother. 
Why, man, I was a fresh hand — had my apprentice-fees to 
pay — and these are no trifles, Mick. But what of that ? 1 
am free of the company now, and can trade on my own 
bottom." • 

" A weel, aweel, I wish it may be sae," said Mickle- 
wham. 

" It will be so, and it shall be so, my trusty friend," re- 
plied Mowbray, cheerily, " so you will but help me to the 
stock to trade with." 

" The stock ?— what d'ye ca' the stock? I ken nae 
stock that ye have left." 

" But jot* have plenty, my old boy. Come, sell out a 
few of your three per cents ; 1 will pay difference — interest 
— exchange — every thing." 

" Ay, ay, every thing, or nae thing," answered Mickle- 
wham ; " but as ye are sae very pressing, I nee been think- 
ing Whan is the siller wanted ?*' 

"This instant!— this day I— to-morrow at farthest!" 
exclaimed the proposed borrower. 

" Wh — ew !" whistled the lawyer, with a long prolonga- 
tion of the note ; " the thing is impossible." 

" It must be, Mick, for all that," answered Mr. Mow- 
bray, who knew by experience that Impossible, when ut- 
tered by bis accommodating friend in this tone, only, when 
interpreted, meant extremely difficult. 

" Then it must be by Miss Clara selling her stock ; now 
that ye speak of stock," said Micklewham, " I wonder ye 
didna think of this before." 

" I wish you bad been dumb rather than that you had 
mentioned it now!" said Mowbray, starting as if stung by 
an adder. " What, Clara's pittance !— the trifle my aunt 
left her for her awn fanciful exponent — her own little private 
store, that she puts to so many good purposes? Poor 
Clara, that has to little ! And why not rather your own, 
Master Micklewham, who call yourself the friend and 
servant of our family ?" 

" Ay, St. Ronan's," answered Micklewham, " that's a' 
very true ; but service is nae Inheritance ! and as for friend- 
ship it begins at name, as wise folks have said long before 
our time. And for that matter, I think they that are nearest 
sib should take mafot risk. You are nearer and dearer to 
your sister, 8t. Ronan's, than you are to poor Saunders 
Micklewham, thnt basna sae mickle gentle Mood as would 
supper a hungry lien." 

" I will not do this," said St. Ronan's, walking op and 
down with much agitation ; for, selfish as he was, he laved 
his sister, and loved her the more on acoaani of tl 
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culiarittes whfob rendered his protectloo indispensable to her 
comfortable existence. " I will not," he mid, " piling 
her, come on't what will. I will rather go a volunteer to 
the continent, and die like a gentleman." 

He continued to pace the room in a moody silence, which 
began to disturb his companion, who bad not been hitherto 
accustomed to see his patron take matters so deeply. At 
length be made an attempt to attract the attention of the 
silent and sullen ponderer. 

u Mr. Mowbray," — no answer, — " I was saying, St. 
Rosen's,"— still no reply.—" I hare been thinking about 
this matter,— and— " 

<' And what Sir?" said St. Ronan's, stopping short, and 
speaking in a stern tone of voice. 

<< And to speak truth, I see little feasibility in the matter 
ony way ; for if ye had the siller in your pocket to-day, it 
would be a* in the Earl of Etherington's i' the morn." 

" Pshaw! you are a fool." 

" That is not unlikely," answered Micklewham ; " but 
so is Sir Bingo Binks, and yet he's had the better of you, St. 
Ronan's, this twa or three times.'* 

" It is false ! — he has not," answered St. Ronan's fiercely. 

" Weel I wot,'* answered Micklewham, " he took you in 
about the salmon fish, and some other wager ye lost to him 
this very day.'* 

" I tell yon once more, Micklewham, you are a fool, and 
no more up to my trim than you are to the longitude. — 
Bingo is got shy, — I must give him a little line that is all, — 
then I shall strike him to purpose. — I am sure of him as I 
am of the other,— I know the fly they will both rise to, — 
this cursed want of five hundred will do me out of ten thou- 
sand." 

" If you are so certain of being the bangster, — so very 
certain, I mean, of sweeping stakes, what harm will Miss 
Clara come to by your having the use of her siller? you can 
make it up to her for the risk ten times told." 

"And so lean, by heaven!" said St. Ronan's" Mick, 
you are right, and I am a scrupulous, chicken-hearted fool. 
Clara shall have a thousand for her poor five hundred, — she 
shall by ; and I will carry her to Edinburgh for a sea- 
son, or perhaps to London, and we will have the best advice 
for her case, and the best company to divert. And if they 
think her a little odd, — why d — n me, I am her brother, 
and will bear her through it. Yes, — yes, — you're right; 
there can be no hurt in borrowing five hundred of ber for a 
few days, when such profit may be made on't both for her 
and me. — Here, fill the glasses, my old boy, and drink suc- 
cess to it, for you are right." 

" Here is success to it, with all my heart," answered 
Micklewham, heartily glad to see his patron's sanguine 
temper arrive at this desirable conclusion, and yet desirous to 
hedge in his own credit ; " but it is yon are right, and not 
me, for I advise nothing excepting on your assurances that 
you can make your ain of this English earl, and of this Sir 
Bingo, and if you can but do that, lam sure it would be 
unwise and unkind in ony one of your friends to stand in 
your light'' 

" True, Mick, true,'' answered Mowbray. — " And yet — 
and yet, cards and dice are but bones and pasteboard, and 
the best horse ever started may slip a shoulder before he 
get to the winning-post, — and so I wish Clara's venture had 
not been in suoh a bottom. — But, bang it, care killed a cat, 
— I can hedge as well as any one, if the odds turn up against 
me, — so let us have the cash, Mick." 
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Some days before Mr.' Garrick's departure for Ragtaod, 
as Mrs. Butler, her daughter, myself/ and some other com- 
pany, were walking on the terrace, we bad the satishuv 
tion to see the much-admired hero come galloping op 
to the bouse. He soon joined us ; and to the great regret o< 
us all, particularly of Mrs. Butler, announced his inteatioa 
of leaving Dublin the next day. Whilst we were engaged is 
conversation, the lady of the bouse went away abruptly; 
but soon returned, bearing in her hand a sealed packet, 
which she delivered to Rosctus, thin addressing him at tar 
same time : — " I here present you, Mr. Gmrrick, with some- 
thing more valuable than life. In it yon will read my sen- 
timents ; but I strictly enjoin you not to read it till you haw 
passed the Hill of Howth.'*— We all looked surprised at cafe 
extraordinary presentation, especially Colonel ButUr>s 
chaplain, who was one of the party. As the lady inclined 
somewhat to prudery, and had always appeared to be io- 
verned by the most rigid rules of virtue, we could none of m 
guess the purport of the prevent, though her conduct seesjeJ 
to admit of a doubtful interpretation. But Garrick, who 
was as conscious of pawMsing the gifts of nature to as libe- 
ral a degree as any man breathing, took the packet with ■ 
significant graceful air; concluding wltoout hesitation that 
it contained, not only a valuable present, (the giver Bering 
the power, as well a* the disposition, to be generous) bet a 
declaration of such tender sentiments, as her virtue would 
not permit her to make known to him whilst he remained 
in the kingdom. 

After dinner Mr. Garrick took bis leave ; and he was so 
sooner departed, than Mrs. Butler informed the compasT, 
that the contents of the valuable packet with which she ad 
presented ber visitor, were nothing more than " WetHmfi 
Hymn8» and «* Dean Swift** Discourse on fee Trm«i; n 
adding, that be would have leisure, during Us voyage, to 
study the one, and to digest the other. You may be sort 
that we all enjoyed the joke. As for my own part, I coaki 
scarcely keep my risible faculties in any order, when mr 
imagination presented to me Garrick's disappointment at 
finding the contents of the packet so very different from what 
he had concluded them to be. 1 must inform you that, at 
our next meeting, Mr. Garrick acquainted me, that opt* 
opening the packet, and seeing what it contained, he rnn *> 
much chagrined, that instead of benefiting by the Christies 
precepts to be found therein, be, in the most heathenish nss- 
ner, offered them up a sacrifice to Neptune." 

" No man is wise at all hours," says the proverb. AbJ 
never was this adage more completely verified than ia the 
following anecdote. That such sitlw, gooeJw seedy staff, ■* 
his epistle contained, should ever fall from the immortal sea 
of the immortal Rosctus, even in the most careless asd te- 
lexed moments, * was stranf e, was passing strange.' T» 
little great man was to have two benefits daring the sis- 
son ; and that they might not come too near each other, it v» 
agreed that be should have one of them early in it He bsd 
fixed on Jane Shore for his first benefit : and on appBcaWO 
being made to me to perform that character, I absolutely 
refused it, alledging the objection he had made to my pty* 
ing Constance, namely, my youth. Finding thateatwauei 
were ineffectual, he prevailed on Mr* . Butler to make we 
of ber interest with me; sensible that I oooJd not nbm the 
solicitations of a lady to whom I was bound, not only by the 
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lies of gratitude, but those of policy. And whilst he made 
this application, that he might leave no method of obtaining 
my consent untried, be wrote me a note at the same time, 
which occasioned the following laughable incident, and fur- 
nished conversation for the whole city of Dublin. In his 
note he informed me, " That if I would oblige him, he would 
write me a goody goody epilogue ; which, with the help of 
my eyes, should do more mischief than ever the flesh or the 
devil had done since the world began-" This ridiculous 
epistle he directed, " To my soul's idol, the beautified 
Ophelia ;" and delivered it to bis servant with orders to bring 
it to me. But the fellow having some more agreeable 
amusement to pursue than going on his master's errand, he 
gave it to a porter in the street, without having attended to 
the curious direction that was on it. The porter upon reading 
the superscription, and not knowing throughout the whole city 
of Dublin, any iady of quality, who bore the title either of 
" my soul's idol,'' or " the beautified Ophelia," naturally 
concluded it was intended to answer some jocular purpose. 
He accordingly carried it to bis master, who happened to be a 
newxman ; and by bis means it got the next day into the 
public print*. The inditer of this high-flown epistle, it must 
be supposed, was not a little mortified at its publication. 



• Mrs. George Anne Bellamy. 
CUSTOMS AND HABITS OF EARLY TIMES. 



RSVKLS AT THE INNS OP COURT. 

It seems that the recreation in dancing was in ancient 
times, practised by men of the gravest professions. It is 
scarcely more than an age «ince the judges, in compliance 
%ith ancient custom, danced anoually on Candlemas-day, in 
the hall of Serjeants' Inn, Chancery Lane. Dugdale, speak- 
ing of the revels at Lincoln's Inn, gives the following ac- 
count of tbem : — 

** And that nothing might be wanting for their encourage- 
ment in this excellent study (the law), they nave very an- 
ciently bad dancings for their recreation and delight, com- 
monly called revels, allowed at certain seasons ; and that by 
special order of the society, as appearetb in 0th Hen. VI. vis. 
that there should be four revels that year, and no more ; one 
at the feast of All-hallown, another at the feast of St. Er- 
ie en wild ; the third at the feast of the Purification of our 
Lady ; and the fourth at Midsummer-day : one person, yearly 
elected of the society, being made choice of for director 
in those pastimes, called the master of the revels. Which 
sports were long before then used." And again be says, 
" Nor were these exercises of dancing merely permitted, but 
thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conducing to 
the making of gentlemen more fit for their books at other 
times ; for by an order made 6th Feb. 7 Jac., it appears that 
the under barristers were, by decimation, put out of com- 
mons for example's sake, because the whole bar offended by 
not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to the 
ancient order of this society, when the judges were present ; 
wish this, that if the like fault were committed afterwards, 
they should be fined or disbarred." 

BARDWELL, ON PAINTING. 

(Continued.) 

1. Flair-whitr, or Jhu white, is the very best white 
we have. This colour should be ground with the finest poppy 
oil that can be made. At present our white is bad, on ac- 



count of the oil, which Is not really poppy. White is a 
friendly working colour, and comes forward with yellows 
and reds, but retires with blues and greens. It is the na- 
ture of all whites to sink into whatever ground they are laid 
on ; therefore they should he laid on white grounds. 

t. Ivory-black, is the best black we have: it is a colour 
which sympathises and mixes kindly with all the others* It 
is a true shade for blue. Ivory black and a little Indian-red 
make the best general shadow-colour that can be. It is 
ground with linseed oil, and used with drying oil. Black is 
a cold retiring colour. 

3. Ultramarine, is the finest blue in the world. It is a 
tender retiring colour, and never glares ; and is a beautiful 
glasing colour, it is used with poppy oil. 

4. Prussian is a very fine blue, and a kind working 
colour. It is ground with linseed oil, though I think nut 
oil is more proper. It should never be used in the flesh, but 
in the green teint, and the eyes. 

£. Lioht-ochrr is a frindly mixing colour, and of great 
use in the flesh, it is usually ground with linseed oil, but 
nut oil is better. All yellows are strengthened with reds, 
and weakened with blues and greens. 

6. Light rrd is nothing but fine light ochre burnt; this 
and white, by mixing, produce the most perfect flesh colour 
that can be made. It is a beautiful, clean, kind, working 
colour, but too strong for the white, and therefore will grow 
darker. It should be ground and used with nut oil. 

7. No vermillion, but what is made of the true native 
Cinnabar, should ever be used. It will not glaze, but Is a 
fine colour when it is glazed. It is ground with linseed 
oil, and should be used with drying oil. 

8. Carminr is the most beautiful crimson that can be; 
It is a middle colour between lake and vermilllon, is a fine 
working colour, and glazes delightfully, it should be ground 
with nut oil, and used with drying oil. 

0. Lake is a tender, sympathising, deep red, but of no 
strong body, therefore it should be strengthened with Indian 
red. It is the best glasing colour that can be used. It Is 
ground with linseed oil, and used with drying oil. 

10. Indian red is a strong, pleasant, working colour, 
but will not glaze well, and when mixed with white, falls a 
little into the lead. It is ground and used as the lake. 

11. Brown pink is a fine glasing colour, but of no 
strong body ; in the flesh it should never join, or mix with 
the lights, because this colour and white antipathize, and 
mix of a warm dirty hue, for which reason their joinings 
should be blended with a cold middle teint In glasing of 
shadows, it should be laid before the other colours that are 
lo enrich it; it is one of the finishing colours, and therefore 
should never be used alone in the first painting. It is 
strengthened with burnt umber, and weakened with terra- 
verte, ground with linseed oil, and used with drying oil. 

12. Burnt umber is a fine warm brown, and a good 
working strong colour, It is of great use in the hair, and 
mixes finely with the warm shade. 

TO OUR FRI ENDLY CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb letter from Mr. ■•■■"■■•, containing the Hudibrastlc verses, 
is very kindly received. The length of the article, and fcsproposed 
continuity, precludes its Insertion in our' limited page. We should 
prefer the anecdotes of artists. More than one well-written epistle 
oo the subject of the recent distribution of the medals at the Royal 
Academy, have been sent to us, which, for reasous that shall be 
hereafter stated, we beg to decline making public 8evtral very 
friendly and kind epistles have come to hand, for whteh we return 
our moot grateful thanks. 

WINS AND WALNUTS will commence next w**k. 
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By Hit Majesty's Royal Letter* Patent. 

lyjORDAN and Co.>s EVER POINTED PENCILS are 

1U upon a principle entirely new.— The black lead is not en- 
closed in wood a* usual heretofore, but in a small conical silver 
tube, to which there Is attached a mechanical contrivance for pro- 
pelling the lead as it Is used ; and its diameter is so nicely propor 
tioned, as to render it quite unnecessary to be ever cut or pointed 
either for outline or shading. The Caaes adapted for the Drawing 
Table* are of Ebony, Ivory, &c. i and for tbe Pocket, there are Silver 
or Gold Sliding Cases, varying in taste and elegance. It is particu- 
larly worthy of observation, that the Black Lead is all seen before 
used, is of the very finest quality, and prepared by an entirely new 
process, of five different degrees of bardnew, properly lettered for 
artists and draftsmen ; and at the same time is perfectly suitable for 
all the purposes of business. Mav be had at most of the respectable 
Silversmiths, Stationers, Artists, Repositories, &e. and will be found 
on trial one of the most important inventions hitherto presented to 
public notice for facilitating the culture and practice of the Fine 
Arts. 
15, Paternoster-row. 

Published and told by W. WETTON, 21, Fleet-street, 
London, from 65, Paternoster-row. 

SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUTH. FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, Half Bound, Lettered, and 8panUb Marble 
Paper aides, Price 2s. each, or 13 for Sis. 

1. 
'THE SEASONS.— A Picture of the Seasons : with Anec- 
A dotes and Remarks on every Month in the Year. Embellished 
with Cuts. 

2. 

PAPTA1N COOK.— The Life of Captain James Cook. 
^ New Edition. 

3. 
T)OMESTIC ANIMALS.— Tbe Natural History of Do- 
± ^ mestic Animals: containing an Account of their Habits and 
Instincts, and of the services they render to Man. 

4. 
TUBES, SHRUBS, and PLANTS.- The Natural History 
* of remarkable Trees, Shrub*, and Plants. 

5. 
INSECTS.— Tbe Naloral History of remarkable Insects, 
x with their Habits tad Instincts. 

6. 

A RTS and MAN D FACT U RES. —The Cabinet of useful 

Irx - Arts and Manufactures : designed for tbe Perusal of Young 



Persons. 



designed 
T. 



■DEFLECTIONS.— Reflections on the Wisdom, Power, 
xv and Goodness of God. Selected from Sturm's Reflections. 

8. 

pRINCE LEE BOO.— The History of Prince L-e Boo: 

to which is added, the Life of Paul Cutfee, a man of colour. 

*. 
REPTILES and SERPENTS.— The Natural History of 
x Reptiles and Serpents. To which is added, an Appendix, con- 
taining an Accouut of Worms, of Corals, and of Sponges. 

10. 
THIRDS.— The Natural History of remarkable Birds, with 
■"^ their Habits and Instincts. 

11. 
NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE.— Tbe New Robinson Cru- 
soe : an instructive and entertaining History, for the use of 
ChUdreu. 

12. 
CHIP WRECKS.— Tbe Shipwreck of the Alceste, an Eng- 
° llsh Frigate, in the Straits of Caspar ; also the Shipwreck of 
tbe Medusa, a French Frigate, on the coast of Africa, with Obser- 
vations and Reflections thereon. 

13. 
TBAVBLS,— Travels in the Interior of Africa, by Mungo 
* Park. 



14. 

T> OB INS.— History of tbe Robins, oWigned for the Isstrae- 
iV tion of Children, respecting their treatment of Asia**, by 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

15. 
AMERICA.— The Discovery of America, [by Christopher 
"^ Columbus. 

10. 
TJISTORIES AND ANECDOTES.— Tbe Botertaiiinr. 
x A Medley, being a Collection of true Histories and Aneeietet, 
calculated for the Cottager's Fire-aide. 

IT. 
21? SOP'S FABLES.— JEsop's Fables, iiccoinpaased by 
ILj many hundred Proverbs and Moral Maxim, salted tottf 
subject of each Fable. 

18. 
TSAAC JENKINS.— Tbe History of Isaac Jenkins; la 
A which is added, A Friendly Gift to Servants and Apprentices; 
and the Brasier i or. Mutual Gratitude. 

19. 
TJSEFUL ARTS.— An History of Useful Arts and 
^ factures. 

20. 

TJOBINSON CRUSOE.— Tbe Life and moat 
■*•*' Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York. 

21. 
"MISCELLANY — Tbe Miscellany; or. Evening's Occops- 
1TA tion for Youthful Peasantry. 

22. 
T OSS OF THE SHIP WAGER.- Byron's Narrative of 
-^ the Loss of the Wager Man of War, one of Admiral Assert 
Squadron. 

23. 
pOMMODORE ANSON.— Tbe Voyage ofCoatnodoft 



Anson round the World. 



24. 



A NIMALS.— Natural History of Animals ; containing as 
*"■ Account of Remarkable Beasts ; with many interesting P»* 
ticulars concerning them. 

25. 
pAPTAIN BLIGH — The Dangerous Voyajre of Captain 
^ Bligh. in an open Boat, over 1200 Leagues of the Ocean, s* It* 
year 1789. With an Appendix, containing an Account oi O tasa w. 
and of some Productions of that Island. 

26. 
T ITTLE JACK,— The History of Little Jack, a Posad- 
J ~ l ling ; together with the History of William, an Orphan. T» 
which are added, tbe History of Tom and his Dog, and the Caoafy 
Bird. 

2T. 
PLIZABETH.- Elisabeth; or, The Exiles of Siberia; • 
~ Tale founded on Truth. From the French of Madam bt 
Cottin. New Edition. 

28. 
TNSTINCT.— Instinct Displayed; exemplifying tbe extra 
■■■ ordinary 8ajrarftv of various Species of the Animal Creatiei. 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 

29 
r rHE BROTHERS.— The Brothers; or, Consequent** 
A A Story of what happens every Day. 

30. 
FISHES.— Tbe Natural HUtory of Animals, cofitaiiief an 
A Account of Remarkable Fishes. 

31. 

pOEMS.- Poems selected from the Works oif approved 
Authors. • 



London: Printed by Srackrll and AaaowsMira, 11, JoAn- 
$on'$ Court: and pubtieh+d by W. WBTTON. 21. fleet Street,} 
and may be hade/ aU Bookttter* and /fewest**. 
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government under whose wisdom and public spirit 
the structure had been raised. 

The steady spirit of perseverance of the Royal 
Academy during a long period of national apathy 
for the works of the English school, by the mutual 
exertions of its members, in forming its annual 
exhibitions, improving year after year, prevented 
native genius from being entirely overlooked. 
These meritorious exertions, aided by a few patri- 
otic noblemen and gentlemen, friends to genius, 
alone preserved the reputation of our arts. Indeed 
we may safely repeat a few ; for if it were generally 
known how very limited was the list of patrons, 
and at the same time how extensive were the 
claims which many of the professors, now departed, 
had upon public taste, the rising generation might 
blush for those who were the contemporaries of 
these neglected founders of our school of arts. 

Looking thus retrospectively, we can never recur 
to the names of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
founded the British Institution in Pall Mall, but 
with feelings of respect and gratitude. Future 
generations of artists will hold their honoured me- 
mories in veneration. The views of this enlight- 
ened body of patrons, as they effected the general 
interests of the arts in England, were not confined 
to the operations of an annual exhibition of the 
works of the English school. They looked much 
further. Their object was not so much to im- 
prove, we may almost say, as to create a public 
taste ; for the exhibitions at Somerset House, 
though supported by all the congregated talent of 
the country, could be said to produce little more 
advantage to the arts, than that of raising funds, by 
the public admission money, to support the schools 
of instruction for the students, — an application of 
the funds, as we have before observed, most noble 
and disinterested on the part of this respected 

body. 

The public love for novelty, the noble directors 
of the British Institution foresaw would, for a time, 
have filled their rooms, to view the works of the 
rising school. With painting, as with music and 
the drama, the veteran performer is apt to be for- 
gotten in the passion tor new faces. Hence, we 
repeat, with becoming deference to the ruling 
powers, whom we duly honour, that the veteran 
Royal Academicians have a claim upon the munifi- 
cence of the government, as preceptors of that 



THB ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES. 

Surely no Briton, having a regard for the 
intellectual improvement of his country, can take a 
retrospective view of the last half century, as it has 
effected the progress of the fine arts, without pre- 
sent feelings of gratulation ; for we have, after 
years of alternate expectation and disappointment, 
at length arrived at a period when, under the be- 
nign auspices of an enlightened sovereign, the con- 
cerns of art are becoming an object of considera- 
tion with the thinking class of society, — at the 
court, in the city, and in every part of the empire. 

It had been constantly deplored, however, among 
the enlightened few to whose exertions we are 
principally indebted for this auspicious change, 
that although the people had long manifested a 
growing interest for the affairs of taste, the govern- 
ment of the country, which at once could have 
given the wonted impulse, to raise the arts to that 
height which become a great nation, had made no 
demonstration of its being a subject becoming their 
cognizance. 

We have now, however, a most cheering «ra 
opening upon us. His Majesty's munificent views 
for the promotion of the arts among his subjects, 
are upheld by his ministers, who appear nobly de- 
termined to support this great national object with 
xeaL Cherished by the benignity and influence of 
such exalted patronage, if judiciously directed, the 
arts and sciences cannot fail to flourish. 

The advantages which have resulted to the 
country from the purchase of the Elgin marbles, 
and the erection of the gallery at the British Mu- 
seum, for the Townly and Phygalian Marbles — the 
first acts of our legislature in favour of the arts, 
have been extensive even beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine advocates for the measure. 
The throwing open this magnificent gallery for the 
inspection of the public, has wrought a general im- 
provement in the national taste* It has afforded a 
constant source of gratification to tens of thousands 
of his Majesty's subjects, who never enter this 
national institution but with grateful feelings for the 
indulgence. Had the gallery and its classic con- 
tents* then, cost the nation ten times the sum, it 
would still reflect honour upon the Prince and the 
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!atcd, although now canonized by certain con- 
noisseurs — perhaps for being dead. 

To attain tins desired object, — the improvement 
of national judgment, on the affairs of art, for 
taste must Ikj created — the most effectual means were 
i hose which these noble directors so wisely pro- 
posed, namely, the forming an additional exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of the old masters. At first 
the measure was contemplated with fearful antici- 
pations, by certain distinguished persons, kindly 
disposed to the interests of living talent ; but ex- 
perience has demonstrated, that the measure was 
wise, and its operation has been beneficial instead 
«>f injurious to our most distinguished professors. 

It is well known, that for ages there had been a 
■.rowing predilection for the works of the old mas- 
ters. There is still a prejudice in favour of their 
superior merits; so potent indeed, that many a 
picture of questionable merit is purchased at a pub- 
lic auction for large sums, upon the mere reputa- 
tion of a name ; which name has likely been be- 
stowed by certain fashionable impostors, who can 
l>r hired as sponsors by any unprincipled picture- 
oValer who will pay for the fraud. 

Now, for all this prejudice, even whilst these 
exhibitions of tho finest works of the old masters 
have been open at the British Gallery, sums, of 
late, have been paid by our sovereign, and by the 
most noble and most enlightened of his subjects, 
for the best specimens of living talent — for pictures 
of the English school, equal to those that have been 
paid for the finest examples of the old masters ! 
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forwarded by the munificence of the British Insti- 
tution, and what is projected by the addition of 
this National Gallery at the British Museum, — all 
tending to give importance to the Fine Arts, and to 
raise the British school to a rank worthy of our 
mighty empire, we shall reserve our suggestions 
for the future welfare of those distinguished artists 
whose talents have created this school, for our next 
Number. 



BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Until the establishment of this excellent insti- 
tution, our great town was almost without any 
place of resort that could gratify that laudable 
curiosity which inquired for information, as to the 
annual progress of the arts. February, March, 
April, and May had passed away before the open- 
ing of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and 
many of the fashionable world, after a sojournment 
in town during these months, were leaving the me- 
tropolis before Somerset House closed. We have 
often felt inclined, in our zeal for the welfare of its 
members, to suggest whether it would not have fur- 
thered the interests of the exhibition, and the arts 
generally, if the annual display of their ingenious 
labours had commenced earlier in the spring. 

February is advancing upon us, and we hail its 
approach as the renovation of the season of mental 
gratification; when, after the dark and dismal 
months of November, December, and January are 
passed away, we again enter the gallery in Pall 
Mall, and behold scenes of every region of the 
globe, in the pictorial splendour of morning, noon, 
and evening, glowing on the canvas with all the 
charms of nature, until, wrapt in the delightful 
illusion, we forget that we have left winter yet 
lingering without these enchanted walls. 

On the Friday and Saturday of the last week, many 
of the graphic labours of the preceding year were re- 
ceived at the British Institution ; and as soon as they 
are disposed upon the walls, the exhibitors will be ad- 
mitted to a view of the toute ensemble, and will pro- 
ceed to glaze and varnish their respective pictures. 
k is then that many a conscious student, on com- 
paring his efforts with those of his compeers, will 
secretly determine to put his genius in more severe 
training:, to prepare for the next year's course, and 
then whip and spur the idle jade to win the cup of 
Fame. 

We have seen some few of the works of the 
rising school, which we anticipate will add to the 
papulation of their ingenious authors. Others, we 



have heard of, in terms of praise. There is an in- 
creasing list of candidates for public favour ; we 
fervently hope they will deserve applause, and that 
Patrons will increase, commensurate with improve- 
ment and desert. 

Mr. Brockedon has sent a cabinet picture, of a 
particularly interesting composition, Rafaelle and 
his Mistress. He is seated before his easel, and 
with a look of animation, is directing her attention 
to her own portrait, which he is depicting, as it 
appears, inspired by the ardour af nis affection, 
and enthusiasm for his art. 

The interest of this composition is increased, 
from the locality of the scene. The chamber is 
that in which this illustrious painter wrought those 
designs, which, indeed, appear to have been rather 
the effects of inspiration, than the labour of mortal 
hands. The easel, too, on which the picture is 
placed, is a copy from that which Rafaelle used. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer has chosen a subject for his 
intelligent pencil, which cannot fail to attract gene- 
ral notice : — The familiar fable of the Monkey and 
Cat. This he has treated with peculiar humour. 
Puss, however, is not a personification of the wil- 
ling Cat's-paw. The monkey is a thorough rogue, 
a complete epitome of mischief and cunning, the 
combined effects of which are admirably told, by a 
series of incidents, truly characteristic, and best 
designated by the term applied to the episodes of 
Hogarth — " graphic wit." The monkey has 
wrapped the cat in a shawl, to protect himself from 
her claws, a masterly manoeuvre, and worthy the 
political adroitness of that animal which most re- 
sembles a class of a species, that we shall not ven- 
ture to name, referring the curious in these specu- 
lations to the cynical Voltaire. Mr. Landseer has 
also sent two other subjects — the Puppy and Frog, 
and Itinerant Musicians. 

Mr. Eastlake, whose compositions of the Ban- 
ditti were so deservedly noticed in the last year's 
exhibition, at Somerset House, has consigned five 
pictures to the care of an eminent brother artist, 
which will be seen on the walls of this Institution. 
Four of these are of the same class of subjects, one 
of which, a Bandit Chief, in the agony of death, 
at the feet of his mistress, at the instant after being 
shot by the Pope's guard, is a performance of great 
merit. Indeed, the whole are picturesque com- 
positions and painted with a masterly hand. The 
fifth picture is a landscape composition, designed 
in the true gusto of the Italian School. We under- 
stand that these five pictures are already the pro- 
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perty of patrons, who, superior to prejudice, are 
pleased to judge for themselves, and thus generously 
manifest their taste, by rewarding living talent. 

It is whispered, that one of the pictures noticed 
on this short list, (not Eastlake's) has obtained for 
its author, a spontaneous offer of two hundred 
guineas, and that this liberal proposal was made by 
the firm of a distinguished publisher in the city of 
London. 

Mr. Hilton has sent a subject from Comus, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. 
Mr. Martin, his Love among the Roses. Mr. Etty, 
lately returned from Rome, has added one to the 
collection. Messrs. Hayter, Jones, Burnet, and 
others, public favourites, have also contributed. 



REVIEWS. 



The Works of Canova. Engraved in outline by 
Henry Moses. London : Septimus Prowett, 269, 
Strand. 

Mr. Moses may be instanced as one of the few who, 
having discovered h\*forte, has judiciously persevered in the 
exercise of his peculiar talent, with a steady determination 
I to raise himself superior to competition. We should have 
much more to admire in various styles of art, if the student 
who hnd the sagacity to find out the bent of his abilities, 
would allow prudence to direct the faculty, and then we 
should see the art pushed much nearer to perfection in all Its 
departments. 

We have the pleasure to notice another number of Out- 
lines engraved by this artist, irom the marbles of Canova, 
which makes the fifteenth of the elegant and useful publica- 
tion. It rarely happens, however zealous the artist may be 
to preserve his reputation, or however anxious may be the 
publisher to fulfil bis engagements with the public, that a 
work has proceeded with that uniformity which could pre- 
vent one part being preferred to another. In the work be- 
fore us, however, the most fastidious can discover no devia- 
tion from the original number, unless indeed it be that the 
last may be still better than the first — an improvement only 
visible perhaps to the keenest eye ; for we feel assured that 
each plate has been the result of equal study and equal care. 
Were it not so, some plates mu»t of necessity have been 
darker, and some lighter, and some of the outlines lets dis- 
tinct, even from the application of the chemical process for 
biting in the etching. 

In this last Number, there are five plates : a Monumental 
Design erected to the Memory of Count de Souza ; Venus 
dancing with the Graces ; Instruction, Piety, and Meekness. 
The two last are single draperied figures : Venus and the 
Graces, and Instruction, are groups, most elegantly designed, 
and exquisitely engraved. This work we again earnestly 
press upon the attention of the collector : indeed we should 
be surprised if a publication so beautifully printed, so rea- 
sonable in price, and so valuable an acquisition to the li- 
brary of the connoisseur, could be seen without recommend- | - 
ing itself. 



Examples of Ornamental Sculpture m A\ 

Drawn from the Originals, of Bronse, Marble, 
and Terra-cota 9 in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy. By Lewis Vulliamy, Architect; ami 
engraved by Henry Moses. London : Lewis 
Vulliamy t Septimus Prowett, Sfc 

This first Number of a folio publication may be receives' 
as a sufficient specimen to warrant the expectation of a sn- 
perb volume on Greek ornaments — a study, aa applicanti te 
many departments of art, particularly to students in archi- 
tecture, of no small importance. To the amateur, too, ii 
cannot fail to be acceptable ; and to every polite scholar it 
must be interesting, as it not only illustrates many points of 
classic history, but has a direct tendency to improve the 
taste. 

We owe much indeed to the enlightened spirit of enter- 
prize which has led certain of our architects to trace their 
noble science to those remote regions mhich gave it birth. 
It is to this energetic, and we may add enthusiastic, spirit of 
research, that we must ascribe the high character which we 
have acquired for architecture; for it is acknowledges* 
that in England the science has attained to a rivalry inch 
that of the Athenian age. 

Of this work we shall speak more at large in a fotare 
Number, begging at present to recommend it to the patron- 
age of all those who are patriotically disposed to favour tie 
arts of their country. 



The Annual Biography and Obituary for the Yesr 
1824, 8 vo. Longman and Co. 

(Continued from p. 231.) 

MRS. ANN RADCLIFFE. 

The veneration and esteem with which we re- 
gard the names of those recently departed, who 
nave been our contemporaries, and whose distu> 
guished talents have done honour to our own oaf, 
naturally leaves a regret, that we have never sought 
an opportunity of beholding their persons at least 
We had often felt a desire to fall in the way of 
Mrs. Ann RadclifFe, a lady who has contributed to 
much to our intellectual delight ; but we were not 
fortunate enough to obtain our wishes* The regret 
is vain. In proportion to these feelings, how- 
ever, must be measured the gratification of reading 
the memoirs of such persons, and the collection of 
this year cannot fail to excite the deepest interest 

The biographer, in his estimate of characters thai 
lately departed, and so closely interwoven with the 
best and tenderest affections of the living, who vet 
mourn their loss, has a difficult and delicate task 
to perform. To gratify public curiosity, and at the 
same time, to spare the feelings of family regard, 
are circumstances that require no small degree of 
consideration. In the balancing of these difficul- 
ties, our author has exhibited good taste and an 
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amiable heart. We are made acquainted with all 
we have pretension* to know, and it mint be tell " 



inquisitive researches of future biographers to 
all that may be told of this lady. The author 



Among tfae eminent Englishwomen who base contri- 
buted by tbelr talents to the Intelleciual cbjiracter of their 
country, the name of Hn. Ann RadciiHe will always (turn) 
Lughly distinguished. 

" Mil. Radcliffe was a unlive of London, and was horn 
oil toe tflb at July, 1764. By a communication, which we 
•ball >n«i to tiiii brief memoir, It appears that her family 
nod connriious vers of ihe moat respectable description. 
Her maiden nnme «b Ward. In ber twenty-third year she 
married nt Batb. (where bet parents then resided,) Wlllfnm 
RndrtitTe, Biq. n graduate of OiforJ ; and who, intending 
id purine the profession ol the law, kepi several terms at one j 
of tlw Inns of Court; but changing bis resolution, wnsnerer 
called to the bar. Mr. Radcliffa subsequently became the 
proprietor and editor ofthe English Cbronlcle. 

" Soon after her marriage, the powers of Hn. Kadcl life's 
ilnd begr.n to develops themselves in lb* production of a 
aicf of rumniices, of which It hi not loo much to my (hat 
Ibey rank with the beat thai have appeared In the fcnglish 
langunge. They hate been translated Into every European 
tongue; and bare been everywhere read with enthusiastic 
delight. Or Ibe peculiar character of Ho, RadclIRe, we 
cannot convey a more adequate notion, than by quoting the 
following extract* from a prefatory Introduction written by 
Mrs. Barbauld to ' The Romance of the Forest,' which, 
with 'The Misierfes of Ddolpbo.'was Incorporated by thai 
lady into her edition of The flrffiift SouelUlt. 

" Though every production which is good In Its kind, 
entitles its author to praise, a greater distinction la due to 
'biob stand at toe betid of a clns*; and tucb are, un- 
doubtedly, the novel! of Mrs. RaJc-llffe, which aihihlt a 
genius of no common stamp. She seems to scorn to move 
those passions, which form the interest of common novels ; 
she alarms the soul with terror; agitates it with suspense, 
proloeged, and wrought up to the moat Intense feeling by 
mysterious bints and obscure Intimations of unseen danger. 
The scenery of ber tales is in ' time shook lowers, 1 vast 
uarinbabitod ensiles, winding staircases, long echoing aisles ; 
or, If abroad, lonely heaths, gloomy forests, and abrupt pre- 
cipices, Ibe haunt of banditti ; the en mas and the figures 
of Sakaior Rosa. Her living characters correspond to Ihe 
scenery; their wicked projecta are dark, singular, atrocious. 
They are not of English growth, their guilt it tinged with a 
darker hue than that of the bad and profligate characters we 
see in the world about ut , they seem almost to belong to 
an unearthly sphere of powerful mischief. But to the terror 
produced by the machinations of guilt, and the perception of 
isaagi I, this writer has hod the art to unite another, and pos- 
sibly a stranger feeling. There is ] perhaps. In every breast 
saTsdl susceptible of Ihe influence of Imagination, the germ of 
a certain supatstltlous dread of the world unknown, which 
eerily suggests the idea of commerce wiib it Solitude, 
darkness, low-whispered wundji, obscure glimpses of objects, 
tatting forms, tend to raise in Ibe mind that thrilling myace- 

■-'-"- "— for iis object "■- ' " 



ble shadows, she yet stops short of eny thing really sup 
lural ; for all tbu strange and alarming circumst 
Bruu^st forward in the narrative are eiplaiaed in the - 
ing up of the story by natural car 
[he reader hot fell their full ' 



JOHN KEMBLE, ESQ. 

The memoir of the late John Kemble, Esq. we 
ire much pleased with, as it comprises in a few 
pages the leading features of his meritorious 
and honourable career. The following anecdote is 
so entirely worthy of a noble-minded old English 
Peer, that we transcribe it with our most respectful 
esteem for the illustrious house, from whence so 
memorable an act of munificence emanated. Wealth 
and rank, thus united, so far from exciting envy 
against the noble possessor, wins the affection, and 
recures the applause of mankind i — 

" So long back a> when at the York Theatre, nfr. Kemble 
was In need, of a lew soldiers to enrich cennin processions, 
and be therefore applied to an officer of a regiment stationed 
In that city, for permission to engage some of his men. Toe 
officer rudely refused, observing, that his men had better 

repulsed, but not vanquished, renewed hii application to the 
then Earl Percy, who bail higher authority ; and his Lord- 
ship granted the permission required, and Indeed directed that 
the men should assist Mr. Kemble In any way In which he 
could render them serviceable. Several yean passed, the 
Yurk days were over, and Mr. Kemble hod become the 
proud favourite of London, when, one morning Dr. Raine, 
the bead master of the Charter House, culled upon btm, and 
slated, that be was commissioned to request, on the behalf 
or a nobleman, Mr. Kemble's assistance in tfae education of 
his son. Mr. Kemble replied, ibat he wu compelled, from 
want of leisure, and on other accounts, to decline all such 
occupation, and therefore, much as be regretted it, be was 
under the necessity of refusing Ibe application of his friend. 






a be was leaving tl 



oom, that be 



lamented the refusal, aa the Duke of Northumberland would 
be greatly disappointed. On bearing ihe nama ol the noble. 



nd imir.eJi- 



greatly disappointed. 
man, Mr. Kemble cesired the Doctor 
etely said, ' the Duke has a right 10 command me.' Ac* 
cordlngly he attended the present Duke for some time, giving 
him lessons on elocution. But no satisfactory return was 
made, or even seemed to be contemplated by ibe noble 
family. Time went on. The day of kindness came. On 
the very morning upon which the theatre was burnt down, 
fall Grace wrote to Mr. Kemble, and prnSered him the loan 
of 10,0001. upon hie personal security, if it would be - 



cepted Ibe offer with readiness — „. . 
Interest, as the quarter! became due, to the steward. On 
Ihe day, boweier, upon which the first none of the Hew 
Coveol Garden Theatre was laid, Ihe Duke wrote (gain to 
Mr. Kemble, and, observing in his letter, feet to had no 
doubt that day was one of Ibe proudest of Mr. Kemble s 
life, and that his Grace was aailooi to — "~ " — " f "'" 
happiest, Inclosed Ibe cancelled bond." 

Mr. Kemble, they remark, wai " a scholar and 



JOHN JULIUS ANGERSTEIN, ESQ. 

Of this gentleman, so conspicuous for his great 
influence in the commercial world, and so much 
respected for his private virtues, there is an interest- 
ing memoir. But it is in his capacity as an en- 
lightened connoisseur, and as a liberal patron of 
the arts, that we particularly respect his memory. 
The following extract from this memoir, we trust, 
will be acceptable to our readers, as it relates to 
his gallery of pictures, which contains — 

The Womnn taken id Adultery, and the Adoration of 
the Magi, Rembrandt; Apollo and Silemu; Annibal Ca- 
racci ; Bacchanalian Scene, by Nicola Poussin ; Susanna 
and the Elders, Ludovico Cancel ; Christ in the Garden, 
Corregio ; St. John in the Wilderness, Annibal Caracci ; 
Three Titians ; Venus and Adonis ; Gammede, and a Con- 
cert ; Two very fine Rubens ; the Rape of the Sabine*, and 
another ; The Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo ; 
Fi\e exquisite Landscapes, by Claude; Two of Guspar 
Poussin's; Portraits of Philip IV. of Spain, and bis Queen 
Velasquez ; Landscape, by Cuyp; Portrait of Po|*e 
Julius II. by Raphael, and the celebrated Head of Gov a r- 
Tirs, by Vandyke. 

" The way in which Mr. Angeratetn became possessed of 
this picture, affords a striking illustration of the liberality of 
his character. It belonged to a gentleman who was the 
confidential clerk of a great mercantile bouse in the city, 
and who having some taste for the arts, had gradually got 
together a small collection of paintings. Hr. Aogerttein 
hearing of this particular picture, called to see it, and was 
so much charmed with it, that he wished to purchase it. 
The proprietor ariced fire hundred guineas for his favourite. 
Mr. Angerstein thinking that too much, offered three hun- 
dred ; which oflVr «■«• •• — ,: -- * 
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At length, a translation of his life is out, to use 
the phraseology of the Row ; and who on opening 
at the frontispiece, but must smile courteously, on 
beholding the visage of the lively genius ? " He 
who of all men/' (sayeth his biographer) " during 
the last twelve years, has been most frequently the 
subject of conversation, from Moscow to Naples, 
from London to Vienna, from Paris to Calcutta. 
His glory, already, knows no other bounds than 
those of civilization, and yet he has scarcely attain- 
ed his thirty-second year." 

Fame is not always regardless of her votaries : 
she hied her to Peter Schlemihl's market, and put- 
ting her legs in the seven-leagued boots, which 
Peter had returned, she speeded faster than the 
winds, to trumpet forth her favourite Italian's re- 
nown. Wilkie, Rossini, and Sir Walter ! what 
benignant planets prevailed at your births ! 

Now, then, for the book : we, too, would fain 
add a drop, to help fill the measure to this great 
artist's fame. 

Rossini was born at Pesaro, a little town on the 

Gulf of Venice, in Feb. 1792. His parents were 

musical, though not in the highest class. His father 

was a third rate performer on the French horn ; his 

mother a very pretty woman " a seconda donna" of 

very passable talents. 

M Rossini's portion from bis father was the true native 
heirship of ao Italian: a little music, a little religion, and a 
volume of Alios to. The rest of his education was consign- 
ed to the legitimate school of southern youth, the society of 
his mother, the young singing girls of the company, those 
prim* donnas in embryo, and the gossips of every village 
through which they passed. This was aided and refined by 
the musical barber, and news-loving coffee-house keeper of 
the papal village." 

It was not till Rossini was twelve years of age 
that he began to study music. D. Angelo Tesci 
was his first master. Under this professor, our 
young musician made considerable progress, in sing- 
ing and the rules of counterpoint ; great hopes were 
entertained of his becoming a fine tenor singer. In 
1807 he entered the Lyceum of Bologna, and be- 
came pupil to Padre Stanislao Mattel. His first 
musical composition, " II pianto d'Armonia," was 
made here in 1808. Soon after its appearance he 
was chosen director of the Concordi, a musical 
society in the Lyceum. The first opera of Rossini's 
brought forward on the stage, though not the first 
written, was " la Cambiale di Matrimonio." This 
was performed at Venice, in 1810, where he had 
been sent by a young lady of great beauty and 
fortune. 



In 1811, Rossini's friends procured for him an, 
engagement at Ferrara ; during his last season there 
he composed, " Ciro in Babilonia," an oratorio of 
considerable merit. After this he returned to Ve- 
nice : here it appears he was treated a little cava- 
lierly by the Impressario (Director) of San Hose, 
who thought, no doubt, that Rossini's want of 
money would prevent retaliation ; but he was a 
little mistaken. 

" In quality of composer, Rossini's power over the orches- 
tra was absolute, and he could oblige them to execute what- 
ever he composed. In the new opera, therefore, of ' La. 
Scala di Seta,' which he made for the insolent impressario, 
he brought tegetber an assemblage of all the extravagancies 
and whimsical combinations, in which it may well be sup- 
posed, a bead like his is sufficiently fertile. For instance, in 
the allegro of the overture, the violins were made to break 
off at the end of every bar, in order to give a rap with the 
bow, upon the tin shades of the candlesticks. It would be 
difficult to imagine the astonishment and indignation of an 
immense concourse of people, assembled from every quarter 
of Venice, and even from the Terra firma, to hear the new 
opera of the young Maestro. This public, who during the 
ereater part of the afternoon had besieged the doors ; who 
had been forced to wajt whole hours in the passages, and at 
last to endure the ' tug of war,' at the opening of the doors, 
thought themselves personally insulted, and hissed with all 
the vengeance of an enraged Italian public. Rossini, not 
in the least moved by all this uproar, coolly asked the trem- 
bling impressario, with a smile, what be had gained by treat- 
ing him so cavalierly. He then quitted the theatre, and 
started at once for Milan, where his friends bad procured 
him an engagement." 

This jeu d' esprit brought the Impressario to his 
senses, and Rossini about a month afterwards, made 
his peace with the humbled manager, and returned 
to Venice. Here he produced at the same theatre, 
two farze t (operas in one act) and during the Car- 
nival of 1813, the celebrated opera of " Tancredi." 

" No adequate idea can be formed of the success which 
this delightful opera obtained at Venice ;— the city, which 
of all others, is considered as most critical in its judgments, 
and whose opinions as to the merits of a composition, are 
supposed to hold the greatest weight. Suffice it to say, that 
the presence of Napoleon himself, who honoured the Vene- 
tians with a visit, was unable to call off their attention from 
Rossini. All was enthusiasm ! tut to furore, to use the 
terms of that expressive language, which seems to have been 
created for the use of the arts. From the gondolier to the 
patrician, every body was repeating 

' Mi rivedrai, ti rivedro.' 

In the very courts of law, the judges were obliged to im- 
pose silence on the auditory, who were ceaselessly hum- 
ming 

« Ti rivedro.' 

Of this, we have been credibly informed by many persons 
who were witnesses of the singular fact." 

This delightful piece of music, " Tu che accen- 
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steal improroptn, perhaps a portion of a wirirere,to the great 
scandal and annoyance of the good Catholics in their bed*. 
At length be reaches his bouse, and shuts himself up in hi* 
chamber ; and it is at this, to every-day mortals, most unge- 
nial hour, that be is visited by some of the most brilliant of 
his inspirations. These he hastily scratches down upon odds 
and ends of paper, and next morning arranges them ; or, to 
use his own phrase, instruments them, amidst the same in- 
terruptions of conversation as before. Figure to yourself a 
quick and ardent mind, susceptible of every impression, and 
capable of turning to advantage the most trifling occurrence, 
or passing observation. When composing his * Most.' some 
one raid to him, — ' What, you are going to make the Hebrew 
sing ! do you mean to make them twang it, as they do in the 
Synagogue ?' The iden struck him at once, und he sketched 
out on the spot a rough draft of the magnificent chorus, so 
much admired in this opera, and which is observed to begin 

with a kind of nasal twang, peculiar to the synagogue. 
+ * + + * 

" The labour of composition is nothing to Rossini ; it is the 
rehearsal that annoys him. It is during those bitter moments 
that the Povero Maestro has to undergo the torture of hear- 
ing his happiest ideas, his sweetest and most brilliant airs 
disfigured by every dissonance of which the human voice is 
capable. ' It is enough to make one hiss oneself,' would 
Rossini exclaim. He goes away from the rehearsal mortified 
to death ; what pleased him in the morning now fills him with 
disgust. 

" Yet painful as such rehearsals may be to a young com- 
poser, I cannot help considering them (says bis biographer) 
as the triumph of Italian sensibility. It is there that, as- 
sembled round a crasy piano, in an out-bouse (here digni- 
fied by the name of ridotto, green-room) of the theatre of 
some little town, such as Reggio or Villetri, I have seen 
eight or ten poor devils of actors rehearse, to the accompani- 
ment of the noise and clatter of a neighbouring kitchen : I 
have beard them catch at once the most fugitive and rapid 
Impressions that music could produce. It is here that the 
amateur of the north would stand astonished to hear per- 
sons perfectly ignorant of music, incapable of playing a 
common waltz on the piano, or even of describing the differ- 
ence between one tone and another, sing and accompany by 
instinct, and with admirable spirit, music the most singular 
and original, and composed by the master almost under their 
very eyes. They commit a hundred faults ; but, in music, 
such faults as are committed only through an excess of feel- 
ing or an over-earnestness to excel, are imtantly pardoned, 
like those faults in love which proceed from an excess of 
ardour. 

• « • + + 

" But let os return to our little Italian town, which we 
left in the anxiety, or rather in the agitation, that precedes 
the day of the first representation of an opera. — At length 
the most important of evenings arrives. The Maestro takes 
his place at the piano ; the theatre overflows ; people have 
flocked from ten leagues distance. The curious form an 
encampment around the theatre in their calashes ; all the 
inns an filled to excess, where insolence reigns at its height. 
All occupations have ceased ; at the moment of the per- 
formance, the town has the aspect of a desert : all the pas- 
sions, all the solicitudes, all the life of a whole population is 
concentrated in the theatre. 

94 The overture commences; so intense Is the attention, 
that the boiling of a fly could be heard. On its conclusion, 






the most tremendous uproar ensues. It is either applauded 
to the clouds, or hissed, or rather howled, at without mercy. 
It is not in ltuly, as in other countries, where the first repre- 
sentation is seldom decisive, and where either vanity or timi- 
dity prevents each man from intruding his individual opi- 
nion, lest it should He found in discordance with the opinions 
of the majority. lu an Italian theatre, they shout, they 
scream, they belabour the backs of the seats with their 
cunes, with all the violence of people possessed. 
« + « « * 

" Rossini presides at the piano during the three first re- 
preseniatons, after which he receives his eight hundred or 
one thousand francs (not quite 421.), is invited to a grand part- 
ing dinner, given by bis friends, that -is to say, by the whole 
town, and he then starts col oeturino, with his portmanteau 
much fuller of music paper than of other effects, to com- 
mence a similar course in some other town, forty miles dis- 
tant It is usual with him to write to his mother* after the 
first three representations, and send her and her aged father 
the two thirds of the little sum he has received. He sets off 
with ten or twelve sequins in his pocket, the happiest of 
men, and doubly happy, if chance should throw some fellow- 
traveller in his way, whom he can quis in good earnest. On 
one occaMion, as be was travelling col veturino, from An- 
cona to Reggio, be passed himself off for a master of music, 
a mortal enemy of Russini, and filled up the time by sing- 
ing the most execrable mu»ic imaginable to some of the 
words of bis own best airs, to shew his superiority to that 
animal, Rossini, whom ignorant pretenders to taste had the 
folly to extol to the skies." 

With this anecdote, so highly creditable to Ros- 
sini, we take leave of these memoirs for this week, 
purposing in our next number to give the author's 
opinions on the compositions of this able Maestro. 

• His early letters to bis mother, are addressed, " AH' 
ornatiasima Signora Rossini, Madre del celebre Maestro, In 
Bologna." 

Researches in the South of Ireland, illustrative of 
the Scenery, Architectural Remains, and tJie 
Manners and Superstitions of the Peasantry, 
&c. £c. by T. Crofton Croker, 4to, Murray, 
London* 1824. 

The appearance of a quarto volume, of four 
hundred pages, descriptive of the Isle of Erin, 
without a single page of party politics, is a sort of 
literary phenomenon. Yet such a work has issued 
from the British press, in the beginning of the year 
1824 ! We, however, are to be numbered among 
those, who, whilst feeling every of kind sympathy for 
the sufferers in that devoted country, had rather 
dwell upon the peaceable domestic habits, and an- 
cient manners and customs of its inhabitants, than 
of those troubles, which our best wishes cannot 
lessen, nor our interference mend* We have not 
had leisure to afford more than a hasty perusal of 
this work, although we have seen enough to satisfy I 
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ourselves, that there is neither a want of informa- 
tion, nor of amusement, to render it interesting to 
the reader. The work commences with a brief but 
very interesting history of the country, and the na- 
tional character of its inhabitants appears to be 
drawn with discrimination, and with truth. The 
author thus commences this part of his description : 

" The present Irish character is a compound of strange 
and apparent inconsistencies, where vices and virtues are so 
unhappily blended, that it is difficult to distinguish or sepa- 
rate them. Hasty in forming opinions and projects, — tardy 
in carrying them into effect, they are often relinquished 
before they have arrived at maturity, and are abandoned for 
others as vague and indefinite. An Irishman is the sport of 
bis feelings ; with passions the most violent and sensitive, 
he is alternately the child of despondency or levity ; his joy 
or his grief has no medium ; he loves or he hates ; and, hur- 
ried away by the ardent stream of a heated fancy, naturally 
entbusiastic, he is guilty of a thousand absurdities. The>e 
extremes of temperament Giraldus Cambrensi* has correctly 
depicted when be says, « When they (the Irish) be bad t you 
shall no where meet with worse; if they be good, you can 
hardly find better.' With a mind inexhaustible in expedient* to 
defeat difficulties, and actus a substitute for the conveniences 
of life, which poverty denies, the peasant is lively in intel- 
lect, ardent in disposition, and robust in frame ; nor does be 
readily despond under disaster, or yield to obstruction, but 
moves forward in his rugged course, with elevated crest and 
a worm heart; with a love of combat and of inebriation, be 
is fond of excitement and amusement of any nature. 

" The virtues of patience, of prudence, and of industry, 
seldom are included in the composition of an Irishman. He 
projects gigantic schemes, but wants perseverance to realize 
any work of magnitude ; his concept ions are grand and vivid, 
but his execution is feeble and indolent ; he is witty and im- 
prudent, and will dissipate the hard earnings of to-day, re- 
gardless of to-morrow ; an appeal made to his heart is sel- 
dom unsuccessful ; and be is generous with an uninquiring 
and profuse liberality. 

" Such is an outline of the Irish character, in which there 
is more to call forth a momentary tribute of admiration, 
than to create a fixed and steady esteem. When excitement 
is withdrawn, a state of still ennes* and apathy succeeds ; and 
hence, an .Irishman surrounded by difficulties and dangers, 
associated with strangers in a foreign land, is full of energy 
and expedient ; but herding with his own countrymen, he 
no longer appears the same person ; and were it not for the 
occasional flash of wit or invention elicited by some unex- 
pected occurrence, the casual spectator would pronounce 
him to be an essence of stupidity and perverseness ; yet the 
strength of attachment to their native land is wonderful ; 
and in banishment, or even emigration, there is an air of 
romance thrown around every recollection of the country 
where they have toiled for mere existence. 

" In the secluded Irish mountaineer, the nobleness of 
savage nature has merged into the dawn of civilization, that, 
without conferring one ray to cheer or ameliorate his condi- 
tion, affords him imperfect glimpses of the superior happi- 
ness enjoyed b> the inhabitants of other countries. 

" When turbulent and disaffected men agitate such a 
body, it becomes difficult to tranquillize those who have 
only life to lose, and every thing to gain. * * * 



" The political creed of an ' United Irishman,' n sap the 
author, " is exhibited in a curious form of exanwnatms 
which took place in the gaol of Wexford, and is preserves' is 
Jackson's Narrative : 

" < Q. Are you straight ?— A. I an. 

" < Q. How straight ?— A. As straight as a rush. 

" • Q. Go on then?— A. In trmh, in trust* in unity, ani 
in liberty. 

" 'Q. What have you in your hand?— A. A gnen 
bough. 

w ( Q. Where d&f it first grow?— A. In Annarfcn. 

" < Q. Where did it bud?— A. In Franc*. 

" *Q. Where are you going to plant itV-JL U U» 
crown of Great Britain. 1 " 

In a subsequent part of the work, the atrikdcjthaii 
proceeds in the developement of the Irish cha- 
racter : — 



" There is something rernarkableJn the ideas of 
and independence vaguely floating nl the mmd of an 
peasant ; Ibey seem only inferior to his pride, which erirtsii 
a degree wholly irreconcileable with his condition. A thon- 
sand evil* are the result. ' I would, since roar honour Wo* 
me, but I scorn to demean myself,' is a reply proof again* 
any argument that reason or propriety can suggest. Bistaf 
Berkely has mentioned a kitchen- wench in his family, vfes 
refused to carry out cinders, because she was uWnsW 
from the ancient kings of Ireland ; and it would be lost 
crous, were it not melancholy, to observe the consequent* 
derived from this ' pride of ancestry.' The usual lnngosg* 
of condolence on a change of fortune is, ' He whose father 
was a real and undoubted gentleman, and whose mother wsj 
born and bred a gentlewoman, aye, and her mother befbn* 
her.' Every person, therefore, in Ireland is a gentleman, or 
was a gentleman, or is related to a gentleman ; and beta? 
unfortunately arises a self-conviction that tbey are privilrfeJ 
to the enjoyment of ' erAm cum aVaairaie,' and that thesr 
ancestors having formerly possessed estates, they ore there- 
fore entitled to them. *♦♦•** 

" Poor, proud, and sensitive, the Irish character is one to 
excite our pity, were not those feelings in some mesffp 
deudened by the counteraction of others ; and yet no doubt 
can be entertained of their innate existence. In comoiBoi- 
cating with the peasantry, every account given by them b a 
a strain of hyperbole. 1 have heard the resident of a B«d 
cabin speak with perfect assurance of his ' drawinp-nwoV 
an apartment in the roof, to which he ascends by niesM of 
a ladder; and the foot-way through his half acre of d»- 
boge garden, has become the ' road through his farm ' Ai 
a fair specimen of what Mr. Bush not unaptly terms ' Hi- 
bernian importance,' perhaps I may be excused for the 
well-known answer, ' Timber and fruit,' given from ■ 
coasting -vessel freighted with birch brooms and potatoes, 
when bailed by a revenue cruiier off Cork harbour, toncef- 
tain her cargo. 

" The letter of a village piper, requesting payment for s* 
professional exertions at some little fete given by the l**?," 
the manor, is a curiosity in its way, and I can vouch for if 
genuineness, being acquainted with the parties. 

ft ' To the Hon. Mrs. B 

" ' Madam, 
" ' The bearer hereof is the piper that played for 5 our 
lordable family at the Terrace, on the 12th inst. and I ■■ 
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referred to your honour for my him; jour ladyship's par- 
don fix my botanes* would be almost a suflYnient compen- 
tation for my labour. "'Psvnici W»lsh.'" 

Speaking of the neighbourhood of KiUarney, to 

which all travellers in search of the picturesque, 

ake a point of visiting, the author says,— - 

" The beauties of It it oelebvnied not base been to ofleo 

id so fully described, as to render anything I could My on 

the Mibjen sMaernuoui. Although ihe noble expanse of 

■■tor, and the Tut biUi Ibmt tower in great strength end 

pride, excite general ndcsireliori, to me the great mnirlc 

efKIUanMbuerm been Ibiwlinka and MtoBnot. The 

ijcjebsae of aequestered dells, Hill glassy lakes, aod over- 

hanging malt dipping into the water, b unbroken, and the 

silent tpirit of tbe place diffuses a profound tranquillity over 

" The shore of Mucruss Lake r> perhaps (he moet roman- 
tic Worn by Ihe action of Ibe water Into aumntms gro- 
Wetjue cans, that repose beneath the leafy gloom of lulu- 
riant tract, emy irregularity out of which fancy tins imaged 
forth b referred wiih ■ marvellous tale (o O'Donogbue, and 
each object recede* a local Importance from antiquated 
legend. Nor shoold (be leu trodden shore of Glengarriff, 
abool ten mile) from Bantry, and seated at the bead of (hat 
bay, remain unexplored by admire™ of the " magnificently 
rude " In nature, to whose attention it may be recommended 
without fear of disappointing their most sanguine expects- 



sence, at a comment on the Irish landscape, that the I 
of the tree* are more graceful and capricious than Id 
bad. ' Your trees,' taid a gentleman to me, ' partake of 
TOttr natural character — wild and irregular; they both 
mimu ii i In mill inn j ramifications, that, treated with justice 
by a maiter-hand, appear noble features, but of which an 
mssUllul delineator produces only clumsy caricature. 

** Tbe oak of Ireland ia particular, has long been famous. 
Popular tradition not only derives tbe cudgel of every Pat, 
or a* H is figuratively termed, ' hi) iprlg of Shillela,' from 
woods of that name In the county of Wicklow, but also the 
roof of Westminster Hall, and other buildings of the same 
the timbers which support the leads of King's College, 



oak ; and to these may be added the waioseotled chamber* 
of the Royal Library at Pari*, founded in 1305, by 
Charles V. An extensive purchase of the limber of Shilleln 
was node in Charles II. 's time by the Dutch, tu pile the 
ground on which (he Stadt House Is built; and pipe navel 
ware largely exported about that period from Dublin to 



fords a gratifying proof of 
tbe superior happiness of that community, which 
studies to improve its condition, by the cultivation 
of its intellectual resources, and although the arts 
there are yet but in their infancy, we venture to 
hope, from the spirit of encouragement which om 
author tells us pervades this part of Ireland, they 
may in time arrive to maturity. 



resent rank which Cork It entitled to 
bald, from other causes than it* commercial celebrity, the 
of Barry, Butts, and Grotnn'are marshalled in oon- 
[unction with reference io the fine arts. What local credit 
those names reflect, I have never been able to discover. It 
city wat tbe birth-place of the two former, and Ibe 
f the latter, where he lingered through s Inbo- 
rious existence, without patronage or encouragement. 
Barry, it will be recollected, left Cork when a boy, and 
never relumed to It, His genius developed itself in Italy, 
aairted by directions from Bdmund Burke,— the works of 
tbe old masters having roused his expansive but uncouth 
mind into a ferocious riralship ; and hb surly reply, when 
reminded of bis birth-place, was, ' Cork gave me birth, lb 
true, but it never would have given me broad.' Jo««ui 
Butts, leal known than Barry, painted compceiuant of land- 
scape end ruins, something in the manner of Claude, *llh a 
rich and flowing pencil, and emigrating to Dublin as a 
srjjne-patater to the theatre, earned for many years an IU- 
neraot robsistence. It la therefor* an injudicious and idle 
bout to revert to tbe past 

" The exertions of some amateur* produced in 1SI5, a 
small exhibition of their own worki jointly, with those of tbe 
few resident artisii, which, perhaps, on account of It* novel- 
ty, was well attended, and led to the formation of • sociOLy 
tor the promotion of ibe fine art*. Circumstances basing 
placed tbe management In unqualified and Indolent band*, 
exhibitions were for two or three seasons produced, so worth- 
less, as rather to offead tbsn attract the public. A small 
subscription had been raited towardi Its tupport. lufflcient tor 
its existence; hut tbe loetety has gradually sunk into insig- 
nificance, notwithstanding some laudable exertions In its be- 
bnlf, by Lord Ustowell, who was chiefly instrumental In 
obtBiofngfromthoKtngthepresenwtlooof o good collection 

" The s(nie of literature in Cork is certainly more promis- 
ing than that of the arts; and there Is, if not a profound 
spirit of research, at least a general love of reading. Tbe 
Cork library, tlie earliest literary institution, rounded In 
ITU, is a truly vnlunhle and well-regulated 
ft is supported by I* — " ' — i -"' 

guinea from each m 
on subjects of popula 



i extensive and admirably 



parlii 



Tbe institution derives it* chief inpport from a 
ilary grant, and was founded by charter 



i ism. 

Mr. Hlncks, it may be said 
it conferred Important be- 



to have emaoaied; and, that it 

neBts on the South of Ireland, la evioeui; ™> ■> s— •", 
like many other chartered houses, a leUssrgio, « rather, an 
illiberal party spirit, seems to nave benumbed (he inchnaxion 
to be of public service. 

" Three or four professor* are attached to the uutniiuon, 
each of whom detiversan annual course of lectures, on various 
branches of natural history, chemittry, and ^"j""™. 
which being feshionable are numeroutly attended by the 
ladies, lis library also contains an excellent coUertlon of 
scientific works; and the Museum, (the only one in IbecWy) 
uoatessessonM minerals, and efforts bare been made towards 
a^reological arrangen«nt of Ibe tpecitnent. In ottar 
brancbe* of natural bittory, Ihe museum is extremely detec- 
Uve, and it* antiquities undeserving any notice. Several 
literary and srJentiflc societies have recently sprung npto 
Cork, which bare been opiritedlj wrported by young seen, 
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The native, and almost universal disposition for 
waggery, which prevails among a certain class, 
may be understood by the folio wing instance, which 
'i a fair specimen of that love for drolling, which 
i, perhaps, peculiar to the people of Ireland, whoso 
fit is various, as the occasion that gives it birth, and 
whose muvetS is always ready and ever new. 

■' Many curions anecdotes ate toM relating to its (' A oir- 
thin i ue mine") first discovery, which of course created »bui 
maybe termed a sensation in Cork, and Induced noni« of the 
jevellera to .peculate largely in Ibe purchase ol Anulhjsu. 
One of Iheieitorles partakes so much of the spirit of waggery, 

Birr superaliunriiinl is Cork, that I cannot re ■ r:..-'i . 

A lump of Miiyir candy «« procured by two ...■:■■■,, those 
mortali who are fond of enjoying a laugh at the expense of 
others, and carefully bednubrd with day, through, which tbe 
drlicele glisirning points of in crystals projected. Tli is be- 
ing placed in tbe hands of a boy well Instructed in bis part, 
was offered for tale loa lapidary, who bad lot : . ■ ■ . pre- 
vious, eagerly bought up ever; emelhyst brought into his shop. 
' Some of them find purple stones,' mid tbe boy, witb an air 
of i implicit;', ' imt here ill yellow stone, and I'll not sell it 
under • guinea:' (be bargain was soon »r i -.- : .. ■ money 
paid, and the lapidary, Imagining he had obtiiineil a Hue to- 
pai, and rejoicing in bis good fortune, hastened to tlirow it 
inlo a basin of water, to soften Ihc clay wbh-b cot.cealei IU 
lustre. His as ioni>bment and dismay were somewhat greni 
on finding tbe gem dissolved, and tbe muddy water uelictArly' 
sweetened I— but all was not lost— he received an liivilMon 
that evening to a supper provided with bis guinea, and, on IBs 
entrance of a bowl of punch, was asked if be did not usually 



* It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning Jan 
Cavanab Murphy, Ihe author of many elaborate works 
Spanish Architecture and Antiquity ; particularly, * Aocou 
of tbe Allarobra nnd Batalba, and that costly publication, 
• Arabian Antiquities of Spain.' 

Peter Scklemihl: from the German of Lamotte 
Fouquc, with Plates by George Crutch/tank. Lon- 
don: G. and W. B. Whittaker. 
On a recent perusal of tbe elegant volumes ol 
tbe Rev. Mr. Frognal Dibdin, and dwelling with 
that indescribable interest, which we always feci on 
viewing the graphic representations of ancient towns, 
with which his tour is so admirably illustrated, we 
felt ourselves in an ancient street, mt Nuremburg, 
opposite the house of Albert Durer. The venera- 
ble painter, with all the associations of the art in 
those remote days, stole into our thoughts, and we 
fancied that the " Death on the Pale Horse," and 
other pictorial phantoms of his creative brain, 



still prevailing fancies with the living mortals, who 
inhabited the crazy dwellings in this street, which 
our intelligent traveller, (Mr. Dibdin,) tells us, sail 
retains his name — Albert DweT-ttrmL 

A little volume, entitled Peter Schlemihl, has 
just fallen into our hands, and the subject is so con- 
genial to the notions we had formed, that we anight 
well fancy this book was printed from a manu- 
script, lately discovered in some old press in old 
Albert Durer' s crazy mansion. It is truly Gerojan, 
and conveys us back to the age of superstition, 
when crouding round the winter fire, the worthy 
neighbours of old Albeit might likely be listening 
to some such story, until the great bell of Nures- 
burg told them it was time to rake out the embers, 
and retire to bed. 

To describe this story, which we have read won 
amusement and delight — we own ours to be at times, 
at least, a strange old-fashioned taste— would destroy 
the interest of the book. There are some tales that 
lose all their gist by the officious office of whis- 
pered anticipation ; and garrulous as we may some- 
times be, we will not deprive the reader of the 
pleasure of developing the subject. Let the 
tell his own tale. 

How I was startled when I taw tbe old ni"ii in the prj 
bgiebal, and advancing towards 
HE hat, and bowed io me mo 
before. It m. clei 



wltbou 






,„ u.j ,„... vered myself, made my obeisance^ and 

still, witb a bare head, in Ue iun»hme, as ifmoledlam. 1 
•hook with (error while I taw him approach : I felilii" 
bird laminated by a rattle-snake. He appeared Mdh/pei- 
plexfd, kepi his eyes on the ground, made setersl boat, W- 
proacbed nearer, and with a low and trembling voice, till 
be were asking alms, tbui accosted me :— 

" ' Will the gentleman forgive tbe irlnuaon of oat ■*• 
hai slopped him in this unusual way t I hate ■ i*qer** 

make, but pray pardon '— * In tbe name of heaves, aft 

I cried out in my anguish, ' wbat can I do for one woo- 
We both started back, and melboughl both blushed deejlf- 

" After a momentary silence, be again began— ' i™l 
fbe short lime when I enjoyed the happiness of belor, •*■ 
you, I observed, Sir,— will you nllow me to say so— I *»" 
served, with unutterable astonishment, (he beautiful, base 
tiful shadow In ibe sua, which, with a certain nobis**" 
tempt, and perhaps, without being awara of it, you*** 
off from jour feet. Forgive me this. I confess, too ■*£"* 
iniruticn should you be Inclined to transfer it tone- 

" lie was silent, and my head turned round like a watsr- 
wheel. What could 1 make of this singular proposal i* 
dispotiug of my shadow ? He is crasy, thought I ; and «• 
an altered tone, yet more forcible, as contrasted *iu< ,Df 
humility of his own, 1 replied :— 

" ' How is ibis, good frierjd f Is Dot your own ab« 
enough for you? This seems to me a whimsical sort of. 
gain. Indeed!' He began again: ' I have in my porta 
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many matter* which might not be quite unacceptable to the 
reatleman ; for this invaluable shadow I deem any price too 
little.' 

" A cbfll came over me : I remembered what I bad seen, 
and knew not bow to address him whom I had just ventured 
to call my good friend. I spoke again, and iissumed an ex- 
traordinary courtesy, to sec matters m order. 

" * Pardon, Sir, pardon your most humble servant — I do 
not quite understand your meaning ; how can my shadow — ' 
He interrupted me — ' I only bee your permission to be nl- 
lowed to lift up your noble shadow, and put it in my pocket : 
how to do it is my own affair. As a proof of my gratitude 
for the gentleman, I leave him the choice of all the jewels 
which my pocket affords ; the genuine divining rods, man- 
drake roots, change pennies, money extractors, the napkins 
of Rolando's Squire, and divers other miracle workers, a 
choice assortment ; but all this is not it for you— better 
that you should have Fortunatus's wishmg-cap, restored 
spick and span new ; and also a fortune-bag, which belonged 
to him.* ' Fortunatus's fortune-bag !' exclaimed I ; and, as 
groat as had been my terror, all my senses were now enrap- 
tured by the sound. I became dizzy, and nothing but dou- 
ble ducats seemed sparkling before my eyes. 

M ' Condescend, Sir, to inspect and make a trial of this 
bag.' He put bis band into bis pocket, and drew from it a 
moderately- sized, firmly-stitched puree of thick cordovan, 
with two convenient leather cords banging to it, which he 
presented to me. I instantly dipped into it, drew from it 
ten pieces of gold, and ten more, and ten more, and yet ten 
snore. T stretched out my hand — ' Done ! the bargain is 
node —I give you my shadow for your purse.' He grasped 
my band, kneeled down behind me, and with wonderful dex- 
terity I perceived him loosening my shadow from the 
ground from bead to foot ;— he lifted it up ; — he rolled it to- 
gether, and (bided it, and at last put it into his pocket." 

The author, after depicting with considerable 
ingenuity the miseries which a shadowless man is 
condemned to undergo, and for which the posses- 
sion of an inexhaustible purse of gold could not 
compensate, proceeds, — 

" The deepest pity seemed to inspire the fairer sex ; but 
my soul wa« not less wounded by this than by the contumely 
of the young, the proud disdain of the old, especially of 
those stoat and well-fed men, whose dignified shadows seem- 
ed to do them honour. • • • • To leave nothing un- 
tried, I sent Bendel with a costly brilliant ring to the most 
celebrated painter in the city, requesting be would pay me a 
visit. He came —I ordered away my servants, locked the 
door, sat myself by him, and after praising his art, 1 came 
with a troubled spirit to the great disclosure, having first en- 
joined on him the strictest secresy. 

*' ' Mr. Professor,' I began, * can you paint a false sha- 
dow fot: one, who in the most luckless way in the world has 
lost bis own ?'— ' Tou mean a reflected shadow ?'— ' To be 
sure.' — ' But,' be rejoined, ' through what negligence could 
be lose bis own shadow ?' -' How it happened,' replied I, 

' that does not matter, but ' I impudently began again 

with a lie, ' last winter, when I was travelling in Russia, it 
froio so severely, during the extraordinary cold, that his 
shadow was frozen to the ground, and it was impossible for 
him to get it free.' 



?; ■■' ■ 

" ' Aud I,' said the Professor, ' could only make him a 
sheet shadow, which he would be apt to lose again on the 
slightest motion, especially for one whose genuine shadow 
was so badly fixed, as mast be> inferred from your account ; 
(be simplest and wisest determination for him who has no 
shadow, is not to go in the sun.' He stood up, and walked 
away, after having sent through me a piercing glance which 
mine % could not eudure." 



Friendship's Offering; or, The Annual Remem- 
brancer. A Christmas Present, or New Year's 
Gift for 1824. London: Lupton Relfe. 

The first little ornamental work in miniature, 
which was the most general, and the genteelest 
new year's gift, w1ien our grandmothers were' in 
their teens, was the Somerset House Almanack ; 
so called from a print of the old palace of our 
dowager queens, which was folded in by way of 
frontispiece. These, elegantly bound in morocco, 
yellow, red, and blue, and all the intermediate colours 
of the rainbow, were inserted in a case of the same 
material, richly ornamented with gold. ' Long since 
out of date, these were succeeded by annual publi- 
cations under a variety of titles, ornamented with 
vignettes, by Stothard, Burney, Corbould, and with 
tiny views of seats from the portfolio of the cele- 
brated landscape gardener, the late Mr. Repton, 
which -met with a circulation according to their 
respective merits. The trade carried on, in these 
elegant trifles, was immense, and the same class 
of publications still provides occasional employment 
for designers and engravers of book prints, sup- 
porting for the season, moreover, many an indus- 
trious family, wherein even the children can help 
to provide something to cheer the Christmas fire- 
side. 

Something new for this season has been of late 
imported by Mr. Ackennann. The popular tide 
Forget me jfbt, which passing through his ingenious 
hands, came forth a novelty, much improved, from 
his press. 

We are living in an age, when even patents are 
invaded. We must not wonder then, that the. suc- 
cess of Forget me Not, has excited other publishers 
to turn their thoughts to similar productions. One 
of these we have just received, entitled Friendship's 
Offering, which is very elegantly printed, and taste- 
fully bound. The prints, however, are not of a 
poetic cast, being views of foreign cities and towns, 
and the writing is not in that taste which we think 
should characterise an offering, with this sentimental 
title. The prints are nevertheless interesting, and 
engraved with great neatness. 



L 
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cordingly on the Monday, at half an hour after six, 
r ore the play should hare begun, she sent me word 
> would not perform the character of Lady Graceair*. 
me necessary, from so late a disappointment, to make 
offy to the audience, for the delay that must ensue, 
orho loved mischief as he had done whilst at West- 
- school, enjoyed the storm which be himself had 
and would not make the apology. Smith had kindly 
ken to play Lord Foppington ; hut be was so frigbt- 
bat be coukl not do it. Lady Betty was therefore 
to vhew her flounces and furbelows before their 
n orbVr to request the patience of the audience till 
ineent could dress for the part which Mrs, Hamilton 
have performed. 

' petition was granted with repeated plaudits, and 
assurance from Mr. Town and his associates, that 
>uld revenge my cause. This they did the rery next 
beo Mrs Hamilton played the Queen in the Spanish 
nd myself A loir a. The majesty of Spain then ap- 
in all the pomp of false jewels. She was so remark- 
rid of these false gems, that Col ley Cibber compared 
d to a furze-bush stuck round with glow-worms — as 
• was extremely dark, and she had an objection to 
j powder. 

on ber entrance she was saluted in a wanner manner 
ie wished, and was prevented for some time from 
g, by that most disagreeable of all sounds to a dra- 
nr, whether author or performer, kisoee. At length, 
e tumult'* ceasing a little, she advanced, and ad* 
the aadience in toe following Demostbenean style : — 
ten and Ladies ! I suppose as bow you hiss me be- 
did not play at Mr*. Bellamy's benefit? I would 
►rformeJ, but she said as how my audience stuuk, 
e all tripe-people.' When the fair speechifler had 
i far, the pit seemed one and all transported at her 
ble oratory, for with one voice they encored ber, 
)ut at the same time, ' Well said, Tripe." a title 
be retained till she quitted the theatre." 
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restoration of King Charles II. must be considered as 
cable epoch in the history of music in two respects; 
9 re-establishment of choral service, and the cont- 
ent of a new style in church music is to be dated 
rnce ; and, secondly, as it gave a new form to that 
nusic, which, in contradistinction to that of the church, 
ly termed secular music. The instruments cora- 
ised in this latter appear to have been the lute, the 
e fiddle, cornets, pipes of various kinds, and lastly, 
s latter of which were at length so adjusted with 

size and tuning, that a concert of viols became a 

1 term in music. 

rto in England the violin bad never been considered 
trument proper for a concert, or indeed of any other 
as an incentive to dancing, and that kind of mirth 
as anciently the concomitant of religious festivity, 
irly at Christmas, in the celebration whereof fiddlers 
«ned so necessary, that in the bouses of toe nobility 
re retained by small stipends, as also cloaks and 
rith the cognisance or arms of the family, like oar- 



tain other domestic servants. From the houses of great men 
to wakes, fairs, and other assemblies of the common people, 
the transition of these vagrant artists was natural. 

In the times of puritanical reformation, the profession of 
a common fiddler was odious. Butler has spoken the senti- 
ments of the party in the invectives of Hudibras against 
Crowdero and bis profession ; and by the way, the following 
lines in bis poems :— 



n 



He and that engine of vile noise, 
On which illegally he plays, 
Shall dictum factum both be brought, 
To condign punishment as they ought" 

But farther, to shew in how small estimation the violin 
was formerly held in this country. It appears that at the 
time when Anthony Wood was a young man, vis. about the 
year 1850, that the tuning of it was scarcely settled ; for in 
the account given by him of his learning to play on that 
instrument, be says, that he tuned it by fourths, and the 
notation was borrowed from the tablature of toe lute, which 
had then lately been transferred to the viol da gamba. But 
the King soon after his return to England, having beard 
Baltzar's exquisite performance on the violin, took him 
into his service, and placed him at the head of a band o1 
violins, but be dying in 1663, was succeeded by Mr. John 
Banister, who had been bred up under his father, one of the 
waits, as they are called, of the parish of St. Oiles in thf 
Fields, near London. This person was tent by Charles II. 
to France for improvement, but soon after hit return, was 
dismissed the King's service for saying that the English 
violins were better than the French. 

By means of this circumstance, and the several particulars 
before enumerated respecting the taste of Charles II. for 
music, we are enabled to trace, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the introduction of the violin species of instruments 
into this kingdom, and to ascertain the time when concerts, 
consisting of two treble violins, a tenor, and a bass violin or 
violoncello, came into practice ; that they had their origin 
in Italy can scarce admit of a question ; and it Is no less 
certain that they were adopted by the French. 

During the residence of Charles at the court of France, he 
became enamoured of French manners and French music ; 
and upon his return to England, in imitation of that of 
Louis, be established a band of violins, and placed at the 
bead of it, at first Baltzar, the Lubecker, and after him 
Banister, who, for a reason above assigned, was removed 
from the direction of it 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Tub communications ottered through the friendly channel. 
J. B. P. Esq. will he accepted on the conditions proposed. The 
sooner they arrive, the greater will he ©or obligation, we have te 
thank several Correspondents, particularly those in the country, 
for the interest which they have been pleased to manifest for the 
•access of oar Gasette. To some of then we are indebted for vala- 
ahle information, and very acceptable advice. 

WINS AND WALNUTS is postponed for want of space. We 
have been shortening the Chapters : so that after this week, these 
papers will be continued io a regular series. The contribution* 
proffered by certain professors of the Pine Arts will he accept- 
able ; hot we request the articles may not be too long for our 
limited pace. 

We particula rly re quest, that application for the SOMERSET 
HOUSE GAZETTE may he made on the Saturday. Several 
u sw au wii were applied to for the last Number on the Sunday, but 
they could not be procured. 
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something to drink, and there's a whole punch 
bowl for you; and tell your master, if he dares 
to show his pimpled nose here, I have another at 
his service. Come, take yourself off with a flea in 
your ear," added the hostess, opening the bar door 
and driving him out. 

" I'll take the law of you, mind if I don't," said 
the fellow, the water streaming from his hair. 
" Mark you,*' addressing himself to a group of 
basket women, who had surrounded the door : "I 
call you, good women, as witnesses of an assault, 
from that red-haired brimstone. I'll trounce you 
for this, if I don't, my name's not 



Chap. II. 

THB SPILLER'S HEAD CLUB. 

M I wish to my heart that old Master Cole 

would go home and send the cod-fish," said mine 

bostess Mistress Canterbury. " Od rot it, he has 

been gossipping there with that noisy parson Henley 

erer since twelve o'clock. Well, as my good man 

■rs, it is no affair of mine ; but nevertheless, I 

think with Mistress Cole, no good can come of him 

ftrall bis cloth, the raore's the shame. She has 

flood reasons for what she says, for though I should 

be the last to speak ill of a clergyman as comes to 

~~r house, he is the most profligatest parson I ever 

; my eyes upon, as I am an honest woman. 

"There's the parson of the Fleet, who lives 

people that spends every body's money, and 

m* nobody. Why, he has as much gentility in 

JK Ettk finger as this brawler has. Well, what 

vow— who are you ?" Here she was interrupted 

Iqran ill-looking, scowling fellow, bowing, and 

taking a letter out of his tobacco box, doubled in 

the middle to make it fit. " Who are you ?" 

"I am the messenger at Master Croker's, the 
sheriff's officer at Temple Bar, and have brought a 
letter from Mister Jemmy Spiller for one Colley 
JCotW, Esq. as you may see if you reads the 



ion. 



•• Colley Kibber, you num-skull, where did you 
go to school ? it is Colley Cibber — very well, very 
WU, I shall gi^ it to him presently. What do you 
~~ nd there for ?— come, go about your business." 
•* I was waiting only, mistress, just to" — " For 
?" enquired the hasty hostess. " Only just to 
•fc you for summat to drink, as it is New Year's 
JkyEke." 

- I give you something to drink, you varlet ! 
there if a pump in the market place ! Why I would 
give a dram to your master." 
*• My master is as good a man as your master 
y day, you foul-mouthed woman," retorted the 
nger. 

M O ! say you so," exclaimed the enraged Mis- 
Canterbury, emptying a bowl of water in his 
She was washing some five or six dozen of 
for the coming dub meeting in the evening. 
* There, take that mister impudence, you wanted 



The sentence was cut short by a bunch of turnip 
tops that came in contact with his head from an 
unseen hand, in the twinkling of an eye, which 
was the signal for a general attack, and mister mes- 
senger took to his heels, and fiew across the market 
amidst a shower of potatoes, turnips and cabbage 
stalks, and was out of sight in a few seconds. 

Clare-market in these days was famed for club 
law and summary justice. Mistress Canterbury 
was idolized by the basket women, for, although at 
the Spiller's Head the " grey mart was the better 
horse" to use the old adage, she was an excellent 
woman in her way, and the kindest friend to the 
poor of any good man's wife in the whole parish 
of St. Clement's Danes. 

" Wliat is the matter, Nanny," said old Colin 
Canterbury, as he came up to the door with a huge 
Norfolk turkey, which he had just received from a 
man in livery. " What is the matter, good mis- 
tress of mine ?" " Matter," said she, " why that 
ban-dog, hanging-faced ruffian from the spunging- 
house there by Temple Bar, has been here with a 
letter from Mister Jem Spiller, and wanted me to 
give him a glass for the sake of the new year. 
Fine times, forsooth, when such wretches prate to 
me in my own bar." 

" Well, well, Nanny, why put yourself in a heat 
about such trifles ? Old Croker is a good sort of 
man in his way." 

" Trifles ! yes, no doubt, I suppose if you had 
been in the bar the fellow would have got what he 
wanted." — " Perhaps he might," replied old Colin, 
smiling. " See, Nanny, my good mistress, here's 
a fine picture of a bird. Why he weighs a matter 
o* twenty pounds." 

" Picture !" echoed the hostess " ^«>. T«\ 
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er Loguerr.-Io paint your piclui 
unken sot Jem Spiller, and hang 
vrite the sign of (lie Fool's Head.' - 
lo it, hey, Dame Canterbury,' 
, who at that instant was cominj 

horns !" exclaimed Dame Can. 
s ! from the lips of a parson loo ! 
save yourself by taking holt! of 
Itar, but your cloven- fooled mas- 
for all your gown anil cassock — 
:cr parson." 

w in your horns, Master Henley, 
oily old Cole, the fishmonger. 
;tress Canterbury, I give you joy, 
e parson a Roland for his Oliver, 
. Upon my life, Masler Henley, 
my for you, ha, ha, ha. Well 
y, and if we do not roast him for 
ru ihe biggest sinner in all the 

! Mister Cole, I should hear you 
hostess, her anger subsiding all 
mess. " But Mister Cole, if you 
that hypocritical gentleman who 
garment of holiness, you may 
ar evil communication — " 



" Ha, ha, ha, odd fish ! you are right, my 
Colley boy. By the way, did you hear of my ser- 
mon to the craft? Ha, ha, ha. Colley, you 
know I love you, you dog. I only wish you could 
play to as full houses as 1 do. What a world we 
live in ! Hey, my Colley ! Ha, ha, ha. I thought 
the cordwainers had more brains; but the asses 
took it all in good part, and I pocketed the cash, 
ha, ha, ha.— 1 say, Colley, those s!y old fish, my 
Right Reverend Lord Bishop Sprat, and my Lotd 
Bishop Herring, think you they ever made so 
much at a charity sermon ? — ha, ha, ha. ha. Th' 
merry rascals ! I do verily pray for the cobblers. 
I query whether you could find a whole pair of 
boots within the bills of mortality — ha, ha. Ha, 
haugh. And then, how 'twill raise the price of 
Cordovan ! What would old Praise-God- Barcbonet 
sav to this — the round- headed leather-gel lrr ? 
W^iat a rare monopoly for the puritanical old regi- 
cide. And then the Dons suspect my loyally, 
Colley! What next? I'll tell you, my cock of 
trumps, (whispering) they were jealous of my 
talents, and so I never got a fellowship. Loyalty ! 
Confound their impudence. Why, my prince of 
Buskin-heroes, Colley, take care of your boots, for 
as sure as the prince is no prince at all, your Cor- 
dovan boots shall fetch you five guineas the pair. 
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have not so much logic in your head as a whirli- 
gig, or I*d prove to you in five minutes, that the 
whole thing is" 

" Past your comprehension, " replied Colley 
Cibber. " Fye ! fye ! John Henley, do not let us 
play with edge-tools" 

" Well, well, perhaps you are in the right, Col- 
ley ; but if you are for sober conversation, why, 
let us have something to drink ; for there lies the 
fundamental error. You reasoners frighten all the 
social, for their sober doctrines are always dry. 
What say you to a glass of punch ?" 

" Not for the world ; — punch before dinner ! 
Make a whirligig of my head indeed !" 

" Have you any party-coloured objection to a 
modicum of negus, Mister Sober-sides ? — Waiter, 
bring me an eighteen-penny bowl of red-wine slip- 
slop." 

« Yes, Sir." 

•• And score it to Mister Cibber." 

" Yes, Sir." 

" And, hark ye, waiter, let it be hot, and not 
too weak, for verily it is very cold. Hip ! waiter ! 
ask your master to let us have a winter log to pile 
op the fire. Now we shall be snug, Colley." 

" But I must go and cater, and have a confab 
with mine hostess, Parson." 

u Mine hostess ! Colley, have you any objection 
to a pipe ? Waiter, bring pipes. Yes, mine hostess ! 
—Pray, Colley, fin a whisper J does not our buxom 
landlady put you in mind of Dame Quickly ?" 

" Not at all," replied Cibber. 

" That is because you are a player," said Par- 
aon Henley, " for," (puffing at his pipe, which he 
iras lighting with a twisted play-bill) " for— puff 
puff— tor all the impenetrable— puff— blocks mis- 
nomered actors, or observers of charac— puff-puff 
— ter, may this pipe be my last, if you sock-and 
btskin gentry are not the dullest dogs at dis—puff- 
Puff— crimination. It is true as the gospel, as I 
I hope to be saved— -puff-puff— for, excuse me, Col- 
lqr, you are all mimics of one another— puff-puff 
^— and as for going to school to old Dame Nature — 
pmff—%B did the players of old, damme, Sir, you 
ailfollow one another like so many bleating sheep 
after old rattle-cannister. Yes, it is the fact— -puff- 
puff— all baa-baa-baaing after the bell-wether. 
— -^Why, waiter, you have been pumping on this 
tobacco." 

" It is Freeman's best, Sir. Master had it in 
fresh this Christmas." 

"0! he had, had he? then Master Freerr 



deserves to be taken to the pump ; for if it be not 
as dank as the November morning-prayer-man's 
wig at Saint Paul's, then there's not a cuckold 
within the sound of Bow-bells. And so, Colley, 
come, no heel-taps — puff-puff— and so you have 
not speculation enough to perceive a resemblance 
of Mistress Nanny Canterbury to the landlady of the 
Old Boar's Head— puff-puff— now I have." 

" Be it so," replied Colley Cibber ; " but I 
have not Blind as a body may be, however, 
Master Parson, I can make out a resemblance of 
your worship to old Sir John, making due allow- 
ance for your lack of wit. Now Sir, our hostess is 
as excellent a piece of household goods as ever did 
credit to a bar. She is hasty, but as faithful a rib 
as ever honest host deserved, and worth her weight 
in gold." 

" Ah ! Master Colley, you are a favourite, and 
I've a mind to ' be more jealous of thee than a 
Barbary cock pigeon over his hen.* But come, 
then, now let us know who is he, the said Don, 
whom you met there at the Mitre. Is the fellow 
worth his company ? But let us have no riddle- 
marees. I'd rather burst with curiosity than guess 
again. I hate your guessers ; your quessers, to a 
man, were always triflers — hum-drums — fools !" 

" Don't be impatient, my jolly Parson ; keep 
yourself sober till night; all in good time, doubt- 
less you will see the Don. So, good bye to ye, — 
I must to business ; for know you not that I am 
providore ?" 

« Cry your mercy! Master Roscius. Do m$ af 
kind turn. — That old rogue Crump the pou^ererJ 
on the side of the market, I hear, has r .urloinedl 
some woodcocks; get a brace or two,- J^ know I 
how to coax. But," (holding him ' oy & e s fcrt,) 
"you shall not go kissing our r ^^ un der the 
mistletoe, by the Lord, until yc hvfe ^^ my \ 
curiosity ; so out with it. W ■ . ^ new comer 
to-night?" • 1 

" Deuce take me if I r* . * „ H<m « -aid the I 

#i^^^-^S2i!& said orator 1 

{"Would they were big as turkeys, *u 
Henky. __ 
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ind as common ns Inks," added the stranger. 
Vhy.no," replied Henley, " for then every 
lead might feed upon ih'TO, and they are only 
jr their betters, t'rav. Sir, may I be so bi " 
>u a visitor at the Seller's Head Club 

am, Sir." 

am sorry lor it. Sir," replied Henley. 
v'by so, Sir , J " enquired tlie stranger, 
iecause I shrewdly press, you are licking your 

anticipation of this said smlapax riutirola." 
lake yourself easy, 1 beg, Mister Parson Hen- 
replied the gor«l-humotin d stranger, smiling, 
i that old rogue, Crump, and you may de- 
mon my best services." 
be devil you are !" ex chimed the audacious 

Henley; "then 1 am in high beck ;" and 
ehing him, shook him cordially by the hand, 
, " I am heart ilv glad to meet you, Master 
t. What ! are you of the Crumps of Ched- 
n ? Come, Sir, to our better acquaintance," 
g out Iwo glasses of negus ; " here's to your 
cart and mine !" 
we heard my great uncle Zacbary say, that 

Henley was a pleasant mad-cap, until, de- 

himself by a career of extravagant folly, he 
nto a complete brawler, and a sol. " He 



should countenance those undertal 
port the high character of the Briii 
extensive losses which some of our 
lishers have experienced of late, in I 
endeavours to serve the cause of lil 
arts, would have ruined any racr 
thai traded on a limited capital ; foi 
to various works that we could nami 
the fulfilment of every obligation oi 
publisher, whilst they have disregan 
morally, if not legally, bound theius 
know, "and were we to expose the p 
defaulters, even without mentioni 
down as subscribe™, to certain p 
were an honour to our age, by wl 
projectors were exposed to ruin, ma 
and many a gentleman, who appt 
world as a patron of art, might ■ 
conscious shame. 

We are assured, on indisputable 
when an engraving was pfOBUMB 
from the fine portrait, painted by Si 
rence, of his grace the Duke of Y 
hundreds were emulous to have the 
high on the list of subscribers, froi 
they should obtain, by a public I 
their lovallv. in blending; themse 
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', which truth of costume, in a pictorial 
od of a real event, is sure to effect oo 
' the intelligent connoisseur, to whom 1il< 
addresses the highest efforts of his art. 
dvantages, too, are held out to the con- 
urgreat theatrical exhibitions. Inper- 

hislorical play, the costume is of the 
ortance ; for from the stage the public 
;ht what is useful to he generally known, 
•om the press ; and the nearer a dram; ■ - 
talion is wrought up to truth, the greater 

general advantages derived from these 
moral, and delightful mimic spectacle 
ircely penned these observations, when 
I to open a part in the first volume of 
which we had previously overlooked, 
: author speaks to the same point. 

ed taste which, with regard to other matters of 
been so happily cultivated In tbis country, dt 
treign,ba*noionly given* general " 
atroduced into painting sod scenic 



j flicie ot wi L hou I chronological ■ ccuracy . Though 
respect, claiming our applause, Aleiaodera.- I 
side and velvet* are as offensive on ihe cam 



a on 'd loco ci 



it the i 






. and William III., the judicious and critical 
not la >ain lay open the stores of the classic 
r captivating elegance made them ihegenenil 
Ipture and painting : though they could not ■ ■ 
he heroes or antiquity from the addition of a 

Wriwir. 

rdiUes,bowe>er,em now banished I In matters 
liment, or ancient ciik costume, whether we 
auctions of our historical anisls,or view n the ■ 
nation, we feel transported to the v«y era of 
s witness. And why, in respect to armour, 
ilar accuracy be deemed unworthy of regaid | 
lid tings lince the lime of Charles I. Ihe war- 
•rtr age, are represented in the military a 
period ; and yet, as grunt a variety has eiist. ■ 
id it Is as characteristic i 



Thetr 






ret themselves, nur been able 
Isewhere. The modern practice is to draw fro 
i in (be tower; nod yet, notwithstanding tin- 
s Is not a suit thereolder than the time of Hen 
Indeed, have possessed themselves of detached 
■r to be more correct ; but this baa enabled the ■ ■ 
lie more faithfully the appearances of steel : 
• no moderoattempt at an historical classKci- 
r. It is known that chain armour was anci- 
md although there is little now In eiisten. . . 
ire being constantly palmed upon the public ■ 
European antiquity." 

if this character delights, by the re- 



search which brings to view so many interesting 
scraps descriptive of the habits of early times, 
which the general historian rarely introduces, from 
the fear of breaking the thread of his narrative ; 
yet history loses its greatest charm, by the absence 
of this necessary knowledge. It is amusing traits 
like the following, which convey us back to the 
pexistfdejsnihsd. . , , 

'* Tub Normans placed their chie/ -stance ■ tbeii i I 
ralry, while the Saions depended on the compact masse* of 
their infantry. Normandy, Indeed, furnished, as It still does, 
most excellent spirited little horses, capableof great fatigue; 
but William, »8 are told, preferred the Spanish breed. Thus 
on the ere of battle: 

' Son bon cheval fiat uemander 

Dei Espaigner il onl onvee 
On roi pas moult grant amiiti 4 
Amies ne presses ne daub last 
Se si sires u'esperonast 
Oautler Gifiart lour smecc 
Qui a Saint Jama a>oit cue.' 
* He gate orders lor his good horse, 
A belter [ban. which could not be found. 
Prom Spain had it been sent 
By a king, who bad for him the greatest friendship : 
It feared neiiber arms nor tbe press of battle, 
If its riders merely spurred it. 
Walter GiBard brought it with him, 
Who bad been at Saint Jago.' 
" From this description II spppears to have been an Ara- 
bian, or a cross from one. Indeed, we know that that breed 
was In high esteem with the Normans, as Robert, duke of 
Gloucester, In Stephen's reign, first Improved the English 
bone by ihe Importation of Arabians, with which be slocked 
his park st Fowls Castle. 

" Not only did the Normans pay attention to their catnlry, 
but they Introduced the art of shoeing bones, as at present 
practised, into England; for though the Briton* had been 
taught the use of them by the Romans, their pedolau were 
probably considered too clumsy to be adopted by the Saions. 
Tbe Roman horse-sboe, or prdlllum, lapped over, and was 
tied round (he boof of tbe bone, and therefore occasioned a 
Hog SOU! 



mine, whether they w 



Henry de Ferrers, or de Ferrariis, who accompanied tbe 
Cooquerer, took his name itseems, from having beenaiiuoimed 
toiuperinteod the shoeing of the bones, as prsefretusfiibronini, 
a circumstance which bis posterity commemorated in their 
armorial bearings. William also gave to Simon St.Lls the 
town of Northampton, with tbe hundred of Falkney, then 
valued at 401. per annum, on condition of providing shoes for 
his hone. We see tbe infancy of tbe art In tbe great value 
set upon ibe production ; sod, indeed, so late at the time of 
Edward I. tbe) rarity of horse-shoes is evident from their be- 
ing demanded besides tbe bone. Thus, In the Plac Cor. 13, 
Edw. I, we read : ' Henrlcus de Avery ng tennli mauerium 
de Morton in com. Easel In caplte de dom ; rege per terjao- 
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n, ru uno sncco'if roreo, *.'i mm otocom 
runtiiiiri-rii dominuni repeal ire in 
u muiiIiIili-.nis pri'i'tii-. prT >|i:u>1riigiuta 
ii» e iifld Hi., manor of .Wornm, intlie 

Bjdle or our lord ihi* king, lij the «er- 
non with 11 Li.ir-i-, mluu Irii .•billing*, 
one tuck of borlej . mid one in™ buc- 
■ happen ilim nut lord the king should 

WnJe», at tiis own proper «Jtj>enM9 for 



Un:ir siii'dn-oiisUmllj-shod. Thsltbe 



1 the discovery otone w 
ilik'iic. iiiiil wit- found, wii 
'fins would imimiil'.* liml 
ir above five ii-iuuri<:s ln-fii 



lii.di bvloiig- 
i nlallj nll«T 
the practice 



i, ore worthy of remark, being fume- 
vie, rising vt-rj- Lid) before Bud behind, 
cliltLrinp in ilii. ri-Si«-el from iboae of 
eem 10 Love been little mora than a 

i differed but little from those of the 
(be neck mu rather shorter, llir pjra- 

Dcnvr on ever) side, whii-li nfiermards 
nod spike of the prj.-k-sput; nud tie 

nil slmiuiit, curved," 



liiuBCtiially committed Ihiierror, 
mvht and Obituary far the Tea 



sure the price of a hook by its size, rather tlian by 
the value of its contents. 

Now with reference to many of those which 
appear in the afore-named miscellany, they were 
gratuitous contributions by literary gentlemen, 
most of whom, well acquainted with tin; history of 
the defunct, wrote w-amorc, and at their ease. 

Here, however, we have a closely printed octaw 
volume for the past year, collected almost entirely 
by one author, a labour which, to do justice to the 
subject, miylit well employ twenty. These diffi- 
culties being premised, we are not disappointed to 
find that the annual obituary is not entirely wh» 
we could desire, but rather surprised at the in- 
dustry and talent which must have been exerted 
in bringing together such a body of valuable inlor- 
ruation within so limited a lime. 

It has been objected, and we think not fastidi- 
ously, that too little has been said of some du.uu- 
gnislied persons, whose names are herein recorded, 
and too much of others, of whom the public were 
little curious to know even any thins;. Hut thr 
author of a work like this, may be compnred to tte 
portrait painter, who, whatever may be his ambi. 
tion, cannot always employ his pencil in " limiting 
of heroes." Indeed, it is difficult for the biogra- 
pher, such is public taste, to know where to draw 

the lino ■ for 'lie Witlmsile honours of rank, are 
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We will recur to our subject, however, and give 
a specimen of this very interesting publication, 
beginning with an extract from the memoirs of 
our old mend Joseph Nollekins, Esq. R.A. 

We shall abridge the account of this distinguished 
sculptor from the work before us, from which we 
learn, that Mr. Nollekins was born in Dean-street, 
on the 22d of August, 1737. His parents were 
foreigners : his father, a native of Antwerp, was an 
artist ; his mother a Frenchwoman. The produc- 
tions of Mr. Nollekins in the early part of his career, 
afforded but little promise. It was under Mr. 
Peter Scheemaker (the most eminent sculptor in 
England of that day), that he learned the mechani- 
cal part of his art Some of his first studies were 
from very fine casts from the antique, in the gal- 
lery of the Duke of Richmond. These early efforts 
were rewarded by premiums from the Society of 
Arts. Finding that England was not the place to 
sain much improvement in his art, he went to 
Italy, and studied under Cavaceppi. He remained 
there about nine years, and during his residence, 
made considerable progress in his profession. Mr. 
Nollekins received the first premium ever presented 
by the Royal Academy to an English sculptor. The 
author observes, 

M With that acuteness that distinguished him through life, 
NoUekin* quickly discorered that the ignorance and vanity 
of the greater part of the Englishraeu who then visited Rome 
■right be turned to good account ; and he became a dealer in 
antiques, and in the modern productions of Roman art. 
Many reason* concurred to make his assistance sought, both 
by the needy Italian artists, and by the wealthy English no- 
bility; and be at once improved his fortune, gave general 
satisfaction to his clients of all descriptions, and steadily 
pro se c ut e d Us professional studies." 

During his residence at Rome he executed many 
very fine busts, among them were one of Sterne, 
(the only one known,) and very fine busts of Gar- 
rick and Mr. Stephen Fox. It is said that he never 
excelled the last mentioned bust ; yet at the time it 
was executed, its price was but 12 guineas. 

Mn Nollekins returned from Italy in Dec. 1770, 
having saved sixteen hundred pounds, and married 
the daughter of Mr. Justice Welch, with whom he 
received a handsome portion. He took a house 
in Mortimer-street, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. Here for many years he was patro- 
naed by persons of the highest rank, particularly 
by bis late Majesty, with whom he was a great 
ttfotmte. 



" It wm probably owing to the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion aad to the force of early habits, that Mr. Nollekins 



could never boast of much refinement In manners. On the 
contrary, indeed, although he was very much respected by all 
who were on very intimate terms with him, the simplicity of 
his deportment, and the total absence of any attention to the 
ordinary usages of polished life, afforded them frequent sub- 
jects of amusement. As a specimen of his naivete, it is re- 
lated of him, that in spite ol the previous admonition of his 
friends, he would go up to his present Majesty, when Prince 
of Wales, take him familiarly by the button, like an every- 
day acquaintance, ask him ' how his father did,* and express 
pleasure at hearing the king was well : adding, ' Aye, aye ! 
when he's gone, we shall never get such another.' Once 
when his late Majesty was sitting to him for a bust, he fairly 
stuck one point of a pair of compasses in the king's nose, in 
ascertaining the distance between that and the under lip. His 
Majesty, with his accustomed good-nature, laughed heartily 
at meeting with a person apparently insensible ol the interval 
which separated a monarch from the rest of the world. As 
for Mr. Nollekins, he handled kings and noblemen as if they 
were common folks ; and had no other notion, but that it 
was his business, when employed upon a bust, to set about 
it in the regular way, and to make the best thing of it he 
possibly could ; considering that one man's bead differed 
from another's only as it was a better or a worse subject 
for modelling." 

Mr. Nollekins died in April, 1823, in the 86th 
year of his age. He was attacked with paralysis in 
1 8 J 9, of which he never perfectly recovered. The 
following anecdote, the author of this biography has 
taken from a recent publication, " Table Talk." 

" I saw this eminent and singular person one morning in 
Mr. Nortbcote's painting room. He had then been for some 
time nearly blind, and had been obliged to lay aside the ex- 
ercise of his profession ; but be still took a pleasure in de- 
signing groups, and in giving directions to others for executing 
them. He sat down on a low stool, (from being rather 
fatigued) rested with both bands on a stick, as if he clung to 
the solid and tangible ; and had an habitual twitch in his 
limbs and motions, as if catching himself in the act of chi- 
seling a lip, or a dimple in a chin ; was bolt upright, with 
features hard and square, but finely cut; a hooked nose, 
thin lips, an indented forehead, and the defect in bis sight 
completed the resemblance to one of his masterly busts. He 
seemed by time and labour to have wrought himself to 

stone." 

(To be continued.) 

Beauties of the Dulwich Picture Gallery. London. 
Wetton, 21, Fleet-Street. 

The liberality with which the late Mr. Desen- 
fens opened his house to artists and amateurs — that 
house wherein every apartment was filled with 
paintings of the old masters — will long be remem- 
bered with esteem for that worthy foreigner. On 
his decease, this valuable gallery was devised to Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. It fortunately happened by 
this change, that the world of taste sustained no 
loss ; for it is well known that the collection was 
not only accessible to his friends, and to the whole 
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, but to all who, delighting in 
u, applied for permission. On 

Francis, this valuable collection | 
t say, unaccountably l>i'i|iieathed 
Dulwich, where a gallery has 
heir reception, and where the 
days, have the gratification of 
ew them, free of expence. 
assumes no higher pi-'.lcrisiwis 
a Guide to (he Collection. It 
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. ciiii jirTurd in »<><tow, even supposing 
i,i.r., ( ii„lifi-..| iNi'ii. for the task. Illi 
- I tini (lie IipI I '.!« in e [vises tire written : 
1, not so much 10 jmiul out Ihe beno- 
i shorten tin- road to Ihese beautk*. * • 
is lo piss llniiuli Piidi runm, and «IO[) 



The Ant room In wblch wp find oi 
IB gallery, con "Is!* cliiffly, (as I ha 
?liou,) of landscapes by Kletnisb ortis 
very biebest tliw in their ili'pnrlim-rit 
<hijw not where such another rol lertiim 



leaped irhkb lire s-i-.in.-r 'I) (ilri [hiiij; in tla-nndiev bill whK-ii 
chief power of unci-iinE "-', f""" the maorier in 
Hre irentrd. Many, nad indeed most of Cluude'i 
landscapes, would roii'e; pi) pleasine associations to us, 
en if Uiej were depii.lnl with tlie most ordinary skill, and 
the most dim n hi u- pi ace muuiirr. But Ule landscape be* 
re iu would he a mere Impertinence, trtntfd by almost 
snv-olbi-r blind than that of Cuyp. Il represents u bwWro 
' entirely bare ol trees, with a centre (HMTB of (■« 
wo com, anolhec i!roup of cows mi fie. ores Id 
Ibe half distance on Ibe rigiii ; a dirk rock rising on ihe 
; u duMiine sunset on tbe estremr left ; and 
tires inio ft mist; distance. Tbe wtuAt 11 tufi 
ln.i',1 nilh ii rich RCilJen ligf.1, ami steeped in n lhi« 
which seems lo be Blotting am! llickrrine wlib the 
which h«. rarefied II, There it a In sci nation ttxni (liii p.c- 
lure, which is iinuceoiintnlili- on SB) rrcclieil principle, of 
art, itnd (rbleb I* il! the vnnie time inihrn-rihrihle. There air 
no marks of the pencil aboil I it. Yon cannot (nil bow II jot 
there, unless it has h»en hrenlhed Iheie; atnl sou onnnut br 
sure tluii it « ill slay bafon yon, thai il la ("it au Illusion of 
' ibe gulden age, and lual when you 
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ippeiuvil. I confe" 
iwo others ilinl I hnve seen by the snmc arlin, (one In par 
ticiilar oi Pel worth) gire me u mow npl idea Of Ibe goldri 
age of Ihe pnets, Ibnii all Ihe classical ones etpreuly « 

tended lo lyplfy II— even tlnw of l.'liiudc andPon-aii "" 

selves. Tiie liuih Is, tuyp hnj more InsflghaUM II 
other lund-ciipc painter; "nil be also blended tm^i lt> 
eloalion and nlisolute reality, iu u manner which 
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" Before taking leave of this, eiquisilc work, let me stre- 
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Prote, by a Poet, in 1 vols, 12mo. Longman, 
and Co. 1824. 

Whether, on opening an anonymous new 
book, the reader is to meet with prose-in g by a 
poet, or poet-ising by a proser, is a matter of 
chance. It not unfrequently happens, however, 
that wiser readers than we pretend to be, put on 
their critical spectacles, and turn over page after 
page, before they can make up their minds upon 
the question j for, touching a book without a name, 
there is no prescience in the case, even with the 
wisest of the wise. 

On beholding a picture, the critic connoisseur 
exclaims at once, " Faith, this is good — it is 
charming— upon my conscience, it is very fine." 
A* contraire, the same learned and sagacious 
wight, even whilst wiping the glass appended to 
his button-hole, will shake his wise noddle, and 
whisper, " This is no marvel; it is very so-so in- 
deed;" and raising his voica as he applies the 
magnifier to his sight, concludes with, " Sirs, it is 
execrably bad !" Could we at once read a book, as 
we can read a picture, what a world of reading 
should we be spared ! 

On opening the first page of the first volume of 
this little work, of only seventeen short lines, we 
were satisfied that page the second would be wor- 
thy a perusal ; and the eleven pages of the dia- 
logue between the Reader and this Book, to use the 
author's heading, which are bestowed by way of 
introduction, satisfied us that the author had a 
We anticipated a book of original merit, — 



ereadh 



.r 



!, and h 



e not deceived. 



Now, if the poet author of this book would, for 
we are inclined to think he could, draw a charac- 
ter in poetry as truly and as feelingly as he has 
painted her in prose, what a touching poem might 

we add to the collections of our English bards, 

the theme so novel,— the Old Woman. 

It is to be numbered amongst the greatest bless- 
ing^ of the age, that our most elegant and learned 
writers, with few exceptions indeed, use their pens 
in the cause of virtue. We speak of the authors of 
books. Were it not so, then might England 
become another Nineveh or Babylon; for every 
day's sad experience has shewn, that two or three 
men of imposing talent, with a solitary genius at 
their head, have laboured so successfully for the 
Prince of Darkness, that even the best exertions of 
•J"?*. of tne &°& an<J wise can scarcely counteract 
theirjnflaence. How dreadful, then, would be the 
men of genius and learning, 



instead of thus enrolling themselves under the holy 
banner, to go over to the enemy, who thus make 
war upon all things sacred, all things pure, and all 
things holy ! 

The national taste has long been diverted from 
that species of writing which did honour to the 
last age, when Addison and Steele, Johnson and 
Hawksworth, by their almost divine Essays, did 
even more than the pulpit in reforming the man- 
ners of their compeers. Would that we couid 
behold a revival of that taste, and that our youth 
might, as heretofore, be led to the Temple of Vir- 
tue by the Graces. 

The spirit which pervades the essays that com- 
pose these two volumes, has a tendency to revive a 
taste for this species of composition. The subjects 
are generally well conceived, and illustrated in 
that lively and elegant language, which cannot be 
read with indifference. The main object of our 
greatest essayists has always been to amuse whilst 
they instruct. None, therefore, can succeed in 
this style, but authors who are capable of adding 
knowledge of the manners and customs of 
society, something of invention and fancy to adorn 
their portraits. In these requisites our author is 
not deficient ; and we can with pleasure earnestly 
recommend hia prose, which, with all its truth, is 
occasionally rich in poetic feeling, as a delightful 
" Edition to the library of the drawing-room. 

The novelty of the aforementioned subject— An 
Old Woman — is so ably drawn, and does so much 
credit to the author's feelings, and, if it were not 
egotistical, we might add, is so congenial to our 
own, that we shall transcribe the greater part of the 
article, with one observation, which we beg to 
offer to the serious consideration of those who, 
reading this specimen of the writer's talents, we 
hope may buy the book; namely, that if they 
should liken the description to any worthy old be- 
ing thus circumstanced, whom they may chance to 
know, and being blest with wealth, that the tear 
which the fiction may excite may be sanctified by 
drying the tear of a forlorn sister in Adam, and in 
comforting the aged heart yet a little while, ere it 
is called to end its sorrows in the grave. 

After an interesting, and, alas 1 too faithful de- 
scription of the wretchedness of the far greater pro- 
portion of poor aged women, the author conti- 
nues:— 

" Let hi lake s ikctch from the ufe-aienrnl picture, 
of count — of one of them weU-derenlnf but ULrewanJed 
belnga, from the cradle tolas (rare; and it will be mi, 
IBM IS eTerj Xi|[a of Hlnnciiif eiinence, through a Ktbn 
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been her chief business 10 jiromal 
late ibe suffering* of those with i 
-d. Hani indeed is her lot, In wi 
^e boj i ■ \ | ■* - ulI ■- ! Inr brail u an 

born in a poor man's family ; nod tbere 
such an tvent, for nature will he glert 

I melancholy Ibe pnxjiect of futurity, 
-enough tojunivFi lew years of bad 
mil |>crliiij<s criifl 1 1 mi ge from rude pa- 
ves, among whom she hat been le" " 
ei is she able to cum- a child, tbanibe 
lurse ; her lilUe arms ore strain 

big as herself, and her feeble knee* 
Jen which sbe kisses wilh Irnnsporls of 
hilst it nlimni hears her down. Thin, 

is tiugbt hy ihc sweeiett leelinga of 
premature toil, the lessons: of love, and 
g self-will nnd self-indulgence to Ifae 
f other.; she smirch censes to be an 
litiated in the practical duties of a mo- 
iy because the sun shines, the shower 
oU, and the birds >iug fur her; sleep 
Is piensunt, and food" delicious ; she 

the secret of being ilhnjiiiented with 
elingwhat she has not. 

sister* erow up under her, Ihey gta- 

II 'lie il-'lulilful lln.u.jli i:i|i|.iv.iin- eui- 
' ' only to glte her ibe opportu- 



harder 



is nminbl 

n housekeeping, thai is, 
I the (ntnilj i she cooks, nnd 
lies, and works, when she ought 



Meanwhile, though pinioned t 



d place In het duty, 
'which rout 



be hatched, yet aj even the brooding m 
sionnlly from ihe nest, ' to pick n oennty meal,' nnd then 
returns wilh double ardour to her task, so our indefatigable 
maiden seiies (he lm.-i) opportunity, whenever it oucan, il 
it be but for a moment, lu steal out and exrlmn|te i mini 
or n look with Ibe youth ol ber (bene, ntnl fell at if there 
were something in life worth living for, lo 1 be poorent of its 
jwssessors. And so there Is. 

•' Prelim ion ties are eoon en-nnisiid, where belog ibrler 
asked at church is oil ibe letf.il formality required ; tire; arc 
married, aud she has a home of her own, such ns il is; bin 
she is charmed with brinf, mistress of herself, and betdlex 
of the future. Her husbiiml live* with her a few yean, and 
they are as well off «• other folk. 1 . ; tfaelr children nrf mill, 
tiplied— »o are their troi 
uuforiumile or iniproviJi 

dies before his time ; or ne mm mm u**i vimiymi)- i ui 
morals are debatichud ; lie toe* Inr n soldier, ol rum away 
nobody knuws whilber; nn-l she is left in middle tgr, a 
widow, or a widowed wile, vriih n numerous offspring, the 
oldest of which is bnnily lit for acprenticrsbiu. Tbate (row 
up around her, if the) are not disposed by Ibe overseen, 
according to ber own cbmocier, in habits of fndiutry or 
alotb, mbsisling frtifitilly on their honest earnings, ot oilwr- 
ably on parish allowance. One by one, boweter, Ibey Inn 
her; the sons arc seuiieiei] abroad ; some settle ia huDihla 
occupations, others an rovers, nnd enter the army or s-ek 
their fortunes at sea; the daughters, io their tunii, augnire 
iu domestic service, or in manufactories, from whence, la 



Health is broken 
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" Tb& «gei end mprovided females of the present day are 
also in less favourable circumstances than, it may be hoped, 
those who are treading in the steps of womanhood after 
them, to the same extremity of helplessness, are likely to 
be placed in when they arrive there. Formerly there were 
few Christian and benevolent institutions for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the poor,— no societies among their 
superiors, for bettering their condition, and more effectually 
helping them, by teaching them to help themselves. Such 
genuine charities are now both numerous and flourishing 
throughout the land. Those, therefore, of the feebler sex, 
who now form the advanced guard in the march of human 
life, and already verge on the confines of the grave, having 
passed that limit beyond which mortal strength is declared 
by the voice of inspiration to. be ' labour and sorrow,'— 
those who are thus circumstanced at this time, have fewer 
resources and consolations than their successors are either 
wisely preparing for themselves, or by anticipation enjoying 
through the beneficence of others. There is, therefore, the 
greater need to urge with importunity the practice of that 
part of ' pure and undefiled religion,' which is ' to visit the 
widows in their affliction ;' seeing that a few more seasons 
will utterly sweep away the living race of old women, and 
hurry them beyond the reach of wrong or compassion from 
their fellow-creatures. 

" But independent of casual disadvantages, these sufferers, 
in their lowest state, have a peculiar claim, on account of 
their sex, on the veneration and gratitude of both sexes ;— a 
claim on their own, springing from the purest sympathies of 
a sister nature ;— a claim on ours, founded on the strongest 
obligation that can bind one being to another, — the obliga- 
tion of birth. When the Almighty bad taken Eve from the 
side of the man whom he had created, and brought her unto 
him, Adam said, ' This is now bone of my bone, and flesh 
of my flesh.' The debt which the first woman thus owed to 
the first man, her daughters have been repaying through all 
generations. Every son of Adam has been born of a woman, 
and beholden for his very substance to a mother, from the 
fountain of whose blood his veins were first filled, and from 
the pulsation of whose heart vital motion was first commu- 
nicated to his own ; of every one, therefore, who assumes to 
be an hereditary lord of this nether creation, woman may 
say, as literally a* Adam said to Eve, ' This is now bone of 
my bone, and flesh of my flesh.' ' Man that is born of a 
woman !' is so beautiful an expression, that in the whole 
compass of language there is not another connected with 
terrestrial existence, that awakens deeper feelings— that 
associates so many affecting ideas, or comprehends more of 
what is lovely, and awful, and dear, in alliance with our 
social nature, while it touches with personal application 
every individual of the species. That the reader may be left 
in a tone of mind most happily prepared for every good word 
and work, these remarks shall be concluded with a repeti- 
tion of the heart-searching and heart-melting expression, 
together with the context, which may be emphatically ap- 
plied, in every image and sentiment, to the aged and deso- 
late widow, — ' Man,' as a generic term, including all the 
race of Adam, whether male or female, — ' Man, that is born 
of a woman, is of few days, and full of trouble. 

" ' He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

u 4 As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayed 
anddrieth up ; 



" < So man lieth down and riseth not : till the heavens be 
no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep.' " 

Portrait of His Majesty King George IF. Sams, 

St. James* s-street. 

A proof impression of a plate has just come 
under our notice, which will be ready for publica- 
tion, we believe, within a few days, which we have 
no doubt will be highly acceptable to the public, 
as it is not only a pleasing resemblance of our 
honoured sovereign, but an excellent specimen of 
the improved style of mezzotinto engraving on 
steel. It is from si drawing by W. Wivell, and 
engraved by T. LuptSon. 

The beautiful texture which this new material is 
capable of affording, under the tool of our admirable 
school of mezzotinto engravers, we trust will form a 
new epoch in this department of art, and will be 
hailed as the revival ot a style of perpetuatinz the 
works of the most distinguished painters of the 
British school, whose superior knowledge of chiaro 
scuro is admirably adapted for this species of en- 
graving, which, we lament to say, was declining in 
favour with the collector of prints. 

Whilst on this subject, we feel great pleasure in 
being able to offer our testimony of approbation on 
a most successful experiment in this new process, 
which we have recently seen in a proof impression 
of steel plate, by Mr. Say. The subject, a Bandit 
Reposing, from one of the paintings of Mr. East- 
lake, exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. 

Our readers may remember the series of Pictures 
of Banditti, by this gentleman, who promises to 
add to the honours of our native school. The sub- 
ject in question, Mr. Say has transferred from the 
canvas to the steel. We have seen nothing in this 
style of art of equal merit. The expression, con- 
tour, keeping, and touch, are so much in character 
with the prototype, that we should suppose, were 
we not assured that Mr. Eastlake was still in Italy, 

Eursuing his studies with his wonted zeal, that he 
ad taken lessons in the mezzotinto art, and had 
engraved it himself. 

We hope the success of this print will be com- 
mensurate with its claims to the attention of the 
connoisseur ; for we think it a step obtained in this 
style of engraving, inasmuch as we now perceive, 
that the most delicate execution of the painter, 
which constitutes so main a charm in cabinet pic- 
tures, can be corned with all the precision of touch 
by this beautiful process on steeL 
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'.lie }Vlwu-wi\avis, and Opinions 
'ot Lanf/sfajf', atid others. 

]iinur-dfminp.!J3.) 

with which the latter works of 
: have bee.n sought, and the, inter- 
y have lit -en read, induces us tt 
et from this his first essay. Wi 
men of waltzing, and now odd i 
juad rilling : — 

ive, friend Bl ul«y, thai Ibe dancing of 
ulnlly diftVrMil Irom Hie science, pro- 
ud! ; the c-uim:r>'. indeed, isiilTeclud by 
ill.'M-r-, wh:c!l iniiel fiuin house tl: 
:ily. ivilli ttii> regularity of n cararaii. 
-t Formidable ii tlii- dnncine mini II , 
iliMiiglimii I lie winter. It ul first seii- 
.( fri.tikin, nod Vrine indulged in E 
.'seirise ; liui in ii lilile lime, tii quick 
II clifo'i ill tto rcimiuiinily,iiu] become 
The doctor', immndlately, as is Ihelr 
'devising n re hip I; , tell li»r>.-ilirr by (ho 
her it wb* unlive or imported, unit the 
(■l.inniu trneed it in n rnniouf trumpery 
hud before bind. I down rile yellow Je- 
■■ from tba West Indies. Want mokes 
■ ■rm :. I', i. 3 ■ . i-, i in. i i In- pmientsseemLn- 
idlrnly. I'lmniliiH tliem-rke-. (u its un- 
expose tueir u<i tons to wintry storms 



rational beinfri ; nay more, lieir countrymen would [nin per- 
suade me ihey have souls ! Is it nul a thousand timet to Ik la- 
mented, that being' endowed wiih charm* t lint might warm 
iiven the frigid heart of udernse. i— with social ami eiidriirituj 
powers that would render ilirm tin- joj and |>ride olllieliarrni; 
should surrender theinselics t" u li.il.il ot beanie** ilit.i|mlliu 
which preys imperceptibly on I In; nun of the cheek; wtucti 

robs lliu eye of its lustre, tlie ulli of In ill mailed suille.tao 

f pints of Ibeir clst-arful hilarity, i lid the 1 Until oi Un-ir elas- 
tic njj.rnr : kImi h hurries ihem olf In the spring lime i.i 
tlieir existence ; or if lliey survive, yields to Hie arms of the 
youthful bridegroom, n frame wrecked In ihr (nam* of di*»i- 
pallon, and struggling with premature Infirmity. Al»s 
Muley ! may I not ascribe iu this come ilie immimre of In Lie 
old women I meetwitb iu lui' eMmlrjvlMa 1 sfcMBI "I =' sp- 
leen to elgbt-and- twenty '<" 

The portrait of my Uncle John, is so prettily 
drawn, that one can perceive the author began his 
studies from nature. Indeed, we discover in it ib»* 
rudiments of that discrimination i if character, which 
gives so pleasing an air of originality to his mote 
mature labours. With this extract, we shall close 
ilmagundi, observing, that 
ireumslance, the means of 
author first before the English public, 
only copy of The Sketch Book, that had arrived 
from New York, a part of the volume subsequently 

Eublished in London, «n placed in our hands 
terary curiositv, and extracted and sent by us 
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a quagiuire,ora tumble into a ditch. — If my readers choose 
to accompany me in this expedition, they are welcome ; if 
not, let them stay at home like lazy fellows — and sleep — 
or be hanged. 

" Though I had been absent several yean, yet there was 
very little alteration in the scenery, and every object retained 
th*» same features it bore when I was a school boy; for it 
was in this spot that I grew up in the fear of ghosts, and in the 
breaking of mauy of the ten commandments. The brook, or 
river, as tbey would call it in Europe, still murmured with its 
wonted sweetness through the meadow ; and its banks were 
still tufted with dwarf willows, that bent down to its surface. 
Thesameecho inhabited the valley, and the some tender air of 
repose pervaded the whole scene. Even my good uncle was but 
little altered, except that his hair was grown a little greyer, 
and bis forehead had lost some of its former smoothness. He 
bad, however, lost nothing of his former activity, and laughed 
heartily at the difficulty I found in keeping up with him, as 
be stumped through bushes, and briars, and hedges, talking 
all the time about his improvements, and telling what he 
would do with such a spot of ground and such a tree. At 
length after shewing me his stone fences, his famous two- 
year old bull, his new invented cart, which was to go be- 
fore the horse, and bis Eclipse colt, he war pleased to return 
borne to dinner. 

" After dining and returning thanks, — which with him was 
not a ceremony merely, but an offering from the heart, — 
my uncle opened his trunk, took out his fifthing-tackle, and 
without saying a word, sallied forth with some of those truly 
alarming steps, which daddy Neptune once took, when he 
was in a great hurry to attend to the affairs of the siege of 
Troy. Trout-fishing was my uncle's favorite sport; and 
though I always caught two fish to bis one, be never would 
acknowledge my superiority ; but puzzled himself often, and 
often, to account for such a singular phenomenon. 

" Following the current of the brook, for a mile or two, 
we retraced many of our old haunts, and told a hundred ad- 
ventures which had befallen us at different times. It was 
like snatching the hour-glass of time, inverting it and roll- 
ing back again the sands that bad marked the lapse of years. 
At length the shadows began to lengthen, the south wind 
gradually settled into a perfect calm, the sun threw his rays 
through the trees on the hill tops in golden lustre, and a kind 
of sabbath stillness pervaded the whole valley, indicating 
that the hour was fast approaching which was to relieve for 
a while the farmer from bis rural labour, the ox from bis 
toil, the school urchin from his primer, and bring the loving 
ploughman to the feet of his dairy maid. 

" As we were watching in silence the last rays of the sun, 
beaming their farewell radiance on the high hills at a dis- 
tance, my uncle exclaimed, in a kind of half desponding tone, 
while be rested on his arm over an old tree that bad fallen, 
ttsow not bow it is, my dear Launce, but such an evening, 
asssTtoch a still, quiet scene as this, always makes me a 
little sad : and it is at such a time I am most apt to look 
forward with regret to the period when this farm on wbftob 
' I have been young, but now am old,* and every object areuod 
me that is endeared by long acquaintance, — when all these 
and I mu«t shake bands and part I have no fear of death, 
for my life has afforded but little temptation to wickedness; 
and when I die, I hope to leave behind me more substantial 

!>roofs of virtue tbnn will be found in my epitaph, and more 
anting memorials than churches built or hospitals endowed 
with wealth wrung from the hard hand of poverty, by an 



unfeeling landlord, or unprincipled knave ; — but still when I 
pass such a day as this, and contemplate such a scene, J 
cannot help feeling a latent wiih to linger yet a little longer 
in this peaceful asylum ; to enjoy a little more sunshine in 
this world, and to have a few more fishing matches with my 
boy.' As he ended he raised his band a little from the fallen 
tree, and dropping it languidly by his side, turned himself 
towards home. The sentiment, the look, the action, all 
seemed to be prophetic, — and so they were, for when I shook 
him by the band and bade him farewell the next morning- 
it was for the last time !" 
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VOOTK'S TRIP TO KDWBUBQft. 

As January, 1759, bad pinched, so February, instead of 
being more calm and quiut, made the air of Covent Garden 
far from being softened ; for it nipped the wit with increas- 
ing severity. Foote, therefore, as a resource, wrote to the 
manager at Edinburgh. Callender, (as near as I can 
remember,) was the name of that commander ; the theatre 
at that time in Scotland wus only a smuggling vessel, but 
now it is enlarged and dubbed a royal man of war. Mr. 
Callender wrote Mr. Foote word, that himself and his com* 
pany would be proud of his assistance for a few nights, and 
assured him it was a compliment. 

At that time birds of patuge from London to Scotland 
were experiments unknown, for it was judged impossible for 
a London theatrical sun-flower to survive the cbillnessof 
such a barbarous northern dime ; but opinions and experi- 
ence, which make fools wis), have proved it to be not only 
a happy asylum, but as fine a hot house for the preservation, 
and as good u nursery for rare and delicate theatricals as ever 
those ef Drury Lane and Covent Garden could at any time 
produce, in spite of the advantages that Covent Garden 
possesses, and is undoubtedly a well supplied market for all 
our want* and vitaai. 

Foote at Edinburgh, to use M. Rutben's words, was quitt 
aphmnomemon. Every ontt in London stared at his strange 
disposition, to adventure from the metropolis of England, a 
journey of four hundred miles, to Edinburgh ; and wondered 
that an actor of eminence should venture to a place, where 
at that time a sixty pounds benefit was a treasure. But that 
is no more surprising at thVs juncture, than to mention that 
the facetious Captain Farjuhar, only eighty years ago at 
Dunlin, had 1001. which Mas then thought to be an enor- 
mous sum. 

And my different accounts only verify the same degree of 
increase of receipts at Dublin ; but then the public, whan 
they recollect how well performers lived thirty years ago on 
less incomes than tbey now have, are* too apt to forget the 
difference there now is in the price of lodgings, coals, can- 
dles, meat, and drink, and in short, in every article of life, as 
well as the very expensive ornaments for the stage, with the 
very material article of hair dressing. 

Edinburgh, where Mr. Foote first pointed out the road for 
Londoners to make excursions to, has made the most rapid 
strides in arts, elegance, and luxury, of any place in the 
three kingdoms. 

Dublin, though xfonderfullj improved, was, thirty-two 
years ago, a noble, populous, and extensive city. Edia- 
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now really is; nni), for my own part. 
I bonoir compels me to remember I 

■a in far Scolland, bu( my heart fella 
i thought of lisitiiiE once more those 
«d been lnsi ing, noil mil vrtiji-twil like 

tJie Xorth niBTweil ninth better Uun 
n L 'e «i 'hot time being n |i I nee of resort 
■ 5u1.l1 Indeppndent person* as dared la 
and venture into llint seal of profana- 

1758, [he Ret. Mr. Home wn so dit- 
i hi' insedy of Duuif/ij.i. m ilie Kdiu- 
in the Canongnle : for which heinous 

llm kirk il'.iunip.l him h. hniiMiment 
i fur Hfilini; mid bringim? nn h public 
ill i hi iivl lij piny r.tUir- in Ma inn's laber- 
has worn offi mid a> tbe e\iremej are 
'en! enii'eipitiice, 1 la-heiv lvliiiburgb 
tlhours iu Imvin- many persuiia not loo 
nttending Ibose duties of n'ligioti, for 
boosted in a violent degree of enlhu- 



eleli j nt'v, when his b 


nil 


went illfu 


minded him there wnnlei 






d or slayiia; at home. 


Well," says 
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lere's 'he 


HUt Silllflt llml l)-Hllld d 




1 !" He 


tinrriok lunt him 1001. 
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This s nitre was whimsical rind highly diierllug; but 
liiirty nol Jfiina tifirriik justice, u* it,,. public owl tli« stae* 
nre indebted to him lor several pieces of gient merit, ami if 
he 1ms nut le.ft sufficient fame I.. >l;nnl in <jik- ill' the Unit of 
ilie Enjli-h ports, yet he is nbaw mediocrity, and is itifrly 
hi he pl.'ieed i.'ir *ij|>r.Tior lo ib* wool ; hut witj must he for- 
given for suell little Millies. 



THB OLD nilCHKlS Of fltlMMBrn*. 

Ihndlikewiv.nbo.it this period, iayi Mik Bellamy, tbe 

linpi i" m'.piire i[.e ]"ili-oani(e of two ladies of (lie flrit 

di-tilielinil, i he Lite Finches; ol Mulilngue, I lieu I.miIj Canil- 
grm, and Her Uraee of Qneenshury. Built lllfse ladies 
fimmie.l me wlli iheir support, so lar as lo green li 
tbeulre whenever I performed ;— an attention wbirli «< t 
more flattering, bj the lata* Imd not honoured a play-noii 
wllb her presence, since the riemh tj lier favourite, tiay. 

As Mr. Rich count not afford, ftom the MMiaU of the 
theatre, lo allow men salary equal to the succen I 
with, and tile capital part* 1 performed, he gave me i 
netii tree of all eipericc. upon one t.f his ou-a nigbls, in or- 
der to prevent discord iu tbe company. Though Ibe p 
H|i|,.-:irva ro he iiliieh itlh-r"-lerl ill mi favour, ret a. I bad 

hut feu-lri Is. except iln,.e who, out of .mlily In Mr. Quit, 

r-1 anl my interest, 1 had very li I tie reason lo elopet il 

wonlil prove lucrative. 

Some days before that Died for my benefit, I roMilvrd ■ 
Mange, whilst I win at Uie tbenljv, to be al Queenihury. 
lien- 1' Hie iie.it <liii hytiiehv oVlficlt. As! tlimmht it likewise 
Ineumbenlon me to wait on i he Countess uf Cardigan, who 
hn-1 ( i ■ . n ■ ■ 1 1 r. ■ 1 1 uie whh einml murk- . 1 1' a p probation, I drened 
myself early, nlid lakine n phflir, wetil lirsl to Privy.gBirlen. 
I hurt there every renson lo be plen-ed with the reception 
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rial ion ( . . - r ~ 1 1 : i ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 1 
■nern of my own 
ty. So virulent 



be amiss to acquaint you, that her deformed body was a 
receptacle (or her depraved mind. 

According to Hogarth's rules, indeed, her person may 
•aid 10 abound in all the graces awieied to the idea 
beauty, si she had not a straight line about bar, and b 
mind was no lest crooked than her body. Sbe bad taken 
dislike to me on her first coming over, bill (or what reaso 

my success on the stage. Tosucb a height was it now rise 

was at length obliged to complain to Mrs. Jackson, wl 
requested my mother to provide liir her elsewhere, but wii 

According to my expectations, I bad no sooner returni 
from Queans bury ■house, and informed my mother of tl 
reception I bad met with there, than rl 
ber that tbe invitation win merely a 
brain, generiiU.il hy im insLj|>|inrr»We 
wis ber hehaiiour, that in order 10 nvoia ner 
pretended business at the theatre, In the evening, 

Upon my entering the green-room, I was accosted by 
Priiu.w I.Mliknwiiz, »ljn win lln-n li.-r- in n |<td<!i. ■ M ■-. r.i i ■ I .■■.-. 
requesting n bos at my benefit, fortbe corps jfflmttbjWt 
After thanking bis Highness for tbe honour intended me, I 
informed him ibey might be accommodated Willi a stage- 
box; and sending for (be housekeeper, desired be would 
make an entry in his book to Ibis purpose. But how great 
was my surprise, when be acquainted me I bad not a boi to 
dispose of,— every one, except those of the Counter of Car- 
digan, the Duchess Dowager of Leeds, mid ladySbnftes- 
bury, being retained for her Grace the Duchess of Queens- 
bory ! I could not help thinking but the man was joking, as 
he himself had delivered me the message from her Grace the 
night before, anJ that I bad found to be a deception. He 
however Mill persisted in what he said, and further added, 
Ibat the Duchess had likewise sent for two hundred and fitly 
tickets. Tbli made ma more at a loss to account (or tbe 
cavalier treatment 1 had received in the morning. 

His Higbneu Prince Lonkowiti condescended to put up 
with a balcony for himself and friends; and I hastened home, 
nt once to make known to my mother my goud fortune, and 
to retaliate upon my iiiimicol relation. To add to my satis- 
faction, when 1 got borne 1 found a note from ber Grace, 
desiring ! would wall upon ber tbe next moraing. This 
being such on evident proof srf my veracity, which it hud 
given me ineipressible uneasiness to bave doubted, I expe- 
rienced proportionable pleasure from it. 

1 was, notwithMniL im^. m> -? | ■.•ri-ln-n-ivo of meeting with 
a second mortifl cation, ibot I determined to urn'* to Queens- 
bury-houae, to prevent any |wrson's being a witness to It, 
should ii happen. I accordingly set out on foot, and was 
not totally free from perturbation wbeJi I knocked at the 
gnW, I was, however, Immediately ushered to ber Graoe'i 
apartment, where my reception was as singular as my treat- 
ment bad been tbe day before,— ber Grace thus accosting 
me,-" Well, young woman, what business bad you in a 
cbnir yesterday' It was a fine morning, and you might hare 
walked ;— you look as you ought to do now, (observing my 
linen gown.) Nothing Is so vulgar as wearing silk In a 
morning. Simplicity best becomes youth. And you do not 
stand in need of ornaments ; therefore dress always plain, 
txeepl when yon are upon tbe stage." 
Whilst ber Grace was talking In this manner to me, sbe 



was cleaning a picture, which I officiously reqneflin . 
pvrmii-i.>n r.i do, «tit? bn«(ily replied, " Don't you think I 
li:,i-.' ,], Hue. lie. cnrinjli, if I did not chuse to do it myself?" 
I :i|'nlojiiiit for my presumption, by informing ber Grace 
that I had been for -ome time ul Jones's, where I had b> - 
fintifrcl that I bad acquired a tolerable proficiency in tl__. 
art. The Duchess upon this eiclaimed, " Are you the girl 
I bare heard Chesterfield speak of?'' Upon my answering, 
thui I had the honour of being known to bis Lurdship, she 
ordered a canvas bag to be taken out of her cabinet, saying, 
— " Queensbury can give no person less than gold;— iherr 
are a hundred and fifty guineas, and twenty for the Duke's 
tickets and mine; but I must give yon something for Tv raw- 
ley's sake." She then took a bill from her pocket-book, 
ivlneli having put into my bands, sbe told me her coach Was 
ordered to carry me home, lest any accident should happen 
■ — -j, nose I bod such a charge about me. 
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was one of those itinerant musicians, 
hem who in winter evenings were used 
ds, and for tbe sake of a slender ei' ' 



snd his 



Thomas Ei 

la go about t. 
eace, expose tl 
inclined to hear them : there are none of this class of mendi- 

they were so numerous, that an ordinance was made de- 
claring them vagrants. A good judge of music, 
heard him play, gives the following futuhiii hi inn 

tbe year IT3j, that I with some friends were met tosji 

tbe evening nt a tavern in the city, when this man, in a mi 
but decent garb, was introduced to us by tbe waiter ; imr 
diately upon opening Ibe door, I beard the twang of ont 
his strings from under bi* coat, which was accompanied w 

llii- ij linn, ' Gentlemen, will you please to hear « 

music ?' Our curiosity, and the modesty of the man's deport- 
ment, inclined us to say ye* ; and music be gave us, sue' 
[ bad never beard before, nor shall again under the ■ 
circumstances : wilh as fine and dt " 
beard, be played tbe whole fifth and ninth solo of Coml 
(wo songs of H. Handel, Del minnaciar in Otho, a 
si mio caro bene, in Admrtus ; in short, his perform 
such as would command tbe attention of the nicest a 
left us his auditors much at kjos* to guess what it 
eon. In mini him ti> seek his Being in a nay so iinr 
Be made no secret of hisnann; he said be was tbe, _ 
of three brothers, and thai Henry, the middle one, bad been 
bis master, and was then in tbe nrrice of tbe King of France. 
We ware very little disposed to credit tbe ai 
us of his brother's situation In Prance, but (h 
solos which were known to have been pnhl.sbed by Inin at 
Paris, puts It out of question." Upon Inquiry some time 
afler, it appeared (bat he was idle, and given to drinking. 
He lodged In the Butcher-row, near Temple Bar, and was 
well known to the musicians of bis time, v. bo thought them- 
selves disgraced by (his practice of his, for which they have 
a term of reproach not very Intelligible ; (bey call it going 
rhfllsnsf 
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ORIGIN OF TAVERN CLUBS. 

The age of Charles the Second was that from 
whence we may properly date the origin of those 
convivial midnight clubs which rendered memor- 
ise so many taverns in the old metropolis, and 
which continued vary ins: their character from licen- 
twuness and wit, to wit and decorum, and occa- 
aonally sinking to licentiousness alone. Our most 
celebrated clubs, however, may be said to have 
weraeded each other in a pretty regular course of 
■oral improvement, wherein wit, and learning, 
■ad social order prevailed. It is peculiar to Eng- 
fdhnd, perhaps, that literature and the arts and 
■wiences owe much of their improvement to the 
Wovives of taverns, and that at these meetings the 
general topics of conversation were such, and so 
•My discussed, that could they have been recorded 
hy a listening spirit, and put in print, they would 
wife delighted and improved posterity. 
It is tme that there were a few nocturnal meet- 

• 

'pgi somewhat similar to these, in Shakspcare's 
obm, frequented principally by the convives of the 
drama, — as poets, wits, and players ; which three 
capacities were not unfrequently united in one ; for 
each poet was a wit, and each wit a poet, and wit 
tnd poet by turns were players. These enlivened 
the age of our virgin queen, and onwards they 
levelled through the reign of sport-and-pastime- 
bring James. 

Then came a louring age for wit and social 
intercourse, when tavern signs were hung with 
Mourning crape, and jolly Bacchuses were doomed 
to swing and creak in every wind astride their 
ttapty tubs, as obsolete; and Chequers, and the 
Bnek of Grapes, which erst invited to convivi- 
ality and good cheer, were held abominations in 
the eyes of clubs of rueful Roundheads. Then 
Mirth, and all his merry midnight crew, sadly out 
of case, might mump and mope, or tramp it east 
or west in Christmas snow, and seek in vain for 
■ailing host or crackling fire, where they were 
wont to sing that social season in, or sit it out, 
till pealing bells in every tower rung welcome 
Jhnuary. 



Long lasted these dull days — but duller nights. 
Then came another change, when bells, so out of 
date, as steeple vanities invented for the devil's 
dance, (so said the saints) when bells, no longer 
dumb, found their noisy tongues again, and eagerly 
proclaimed the merry month of May. Then Mo- 
mus, Bacchus, and old Laughter holding both his 
sides, grown somewhat thin, forsooth, and a long 
train of metamorphosed souls, who long had longed 
to laugh again, crowded on the heels of social 
Charles, and hailed the Restoration. 



Lately I looked in at one of our old haunts, — th* 
Rainbow, next the Temple Gate, — buthowchrngid 
the scene ! I sat in that same box where Johuson 
used to sit, resting my feet on that old table-rail 
where he had oft times, whilst musing, beat un- 
consciously many a short tat-too, — the old Drury 
rattle, as Garrick used to say, for drawing up the 
curtain of his mind, to shew us human life. Yes, 
how changed indeed ! For in this old-fashioned 
room, now newly beautified, where half a century 
ago, rarely congregated worthies under a certain 
age,— chiefly men of known repute, and of long 
standing,— as physicians, authors, certain learned 
printers, topping publishers, and others,— opulent 
traders, friends, and social neighbours. In this 
old room, instead of those I beheld the boxes half 
filled with pale-faced youth, not one in twenty, 
twenty years of age, — some seemingly but half a 
year from school, each with a measure of perni- 
cious spirits before him, or a mug of stout, and 
smoking the cigar. The change was grievous to 
behold; for what must be the future fate of such a 
nightly congregate of juvenile sots ! 

One of the most memorable of these old tavern 
clubs was the famed Spifler's Head. This meeting 
of wits, artists, humourists, and players, originated 
with the performers at Old Lincoln's Inn, about 
the year 1697. They were soon joined by many a 
worthy who will be hereafter named. 

Colley Cibber was one of the founders, and the 
best president, not excepting even Tom D'Urfey, 
of all the social convives that ever filled the chair. 
Cibber, I have heard my great uncle say, of all men 
was the least ruffled by the opinions of the living, 
and the least sad at the absence of the dead. 
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wiiu were niMica to join tlie morn- 
ing excursion, and to take a dinner at his cham- 
bers on their return. 1 have known them on 
one of these visits extend their ride to five-and- 
twenty miles. The last of these pilgrimages was 
in the month of October, 1779, when he and three 
remaining worthies of the club at old Slaughters, 
made a round to Chiswick, saw the pictures at the 
Duke of Devonshire's villa, paid their respects at the 
tomb of Hogarth, returned by the way of Chelsea, 
saw the monument of Sir Hans Sloane, took coffee 
at Don Saltero's in Cheyne Walk, from thence to 
Westminster Abbey, to the recent grave of Gar- 
rick. Having performed these visits to the man- 
sions of the dead, they drove to Leicester-square, 
where my great uncle got out to leave his card at 
Mrs. Hogarth's, — a custom he had never neglected 
on that day, from the period of her widowhood, and 
returned to the Temple at five. 

It was on these evenings that a biographer might 
have gleaned what had never appeared in print ; 
for the tables were covered with the prints, or 
books, or letters of these departed worthies, and the 
conversations, as a matter of course, related to the 
memory of their ingenious authors, their much 
loved and much regretted friends. 

But to return to the subject proposed — the mem- 
bers of the Spiller's Head Club.— -On a recent visit 
with an old virtuoso friend, to St. James's church 
in Piccadilly, where after service we walked to the 
altar to see the beautiful carvings of Grinlin Gib- 
bons, on coming out at the west door, we looked 
for the old mural monument of Thomas TVlTrfpv 
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which would rather have been postponed to a 
future, though no very distant period, had not so 
many kind correspondents of our little Miscellany 
urged an immediate continuation of the Essays 
published under that title. 

In the next Number of the Somerset House 
Gazette, then, our readers will be introduced, if it 
be their pleasure, to a meeting of the artists, players, 
humourists, and wits, holding their anniversary of 
the Spiller's Head Club. 



REVIEWS. 



A Critical Enquiry into Ancient Armour, as it 

existed in Europe, but particularly in England, 

from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of King 

Charles II. In three Volumes. By Samuel 

Rush Meyrick, L.L.D. and F.S.A. 

A work of this splendid character, considering 
its deep research, curious graphic embellishments, 
and interesting tendency to illustrate the early'his- 
tory of our country, has powerful claims upon the 
patronage of the enlightened and munificent few, 
who interest themselves in the promotion of the 
fine arts, and the improvement of the national 
press. Indeed, on opening a work like this, the 
subject seems at once to excite in our minds an 
eager curiosity to know its contents ; and no sooner 
diq our eyes glance upon the splendid costumes of 
our renowned heroes of old, but all the romantic 
and agreeable images of the days of chivalry ap- 
peared on the point of being realized again. 

We lament, however, that the spirit of encou- 
ragement for such works has long been on the de- 
cline. This growing indifference cannot be ascribed 
to the want of means, but rather to the want of 
inclination to promote the concerns of taste. There 
is wealth enough for the full indulgence of every 
sense, diffused far and wide in this region of opu- 
lence, and abundance to spare for the gratification 
of mind, if that nobler attribute of humanity was 
not the minor consideration with those listless, in- 
curious beings, who are burthened with more than 
they can spend,— of which unhappy class, England, 
of all the civilized countries in the world, is most 
encumbered. Whether this magnificent publica- 
tion meets with patronage commensurate with its 
merits, or whether it makes its way slowly to the 
mansions where all else is expensive and grand,— 



where the larder is bursting with dainties, — the 
table is oppressed with luxuries, — the stud is 
crowded with horses, and the cellars filled with 
wines, — where the horn of plenty pours forth the 
products of every region, — wnere all is full but the 
library, and that, too oft, is all but empty ; — whe- 
ther it be thus or not, we can commit no error in 
averring, that it ought to be found upon the library 
table of every mansion whose master is an English- 
man, and a man of wealth. 

Time was — and that not many years since, — 
when the ingenious projector of a new and expen- 
sive work issued his prospectus, that the sub- 
scribers, on placing their names on his list, paid 
in advance part of the sum, and the remainder by 
instalments, as the work proceeded, or when it 
was completed. This munificent custom is at an 
end. Were it not, then, that certain spirited pro- 
jectors occasionally ventured their capital in the 
precarious speculations of expensive works, we 
might be reauced to yield the superiority of our 
press to those of foreign countries, and again im- 
port works of taste from those regions which have 
consented of late to receive our own. Surely the 
good genii of England will avert this evil, and 
spare the talent and genius of the soil from expo- 
sure to such unmerited reproach ! 

There has been much objection of late to books 
ornamented with coloured plates. We profess our- 
selves to be no great advocates for this style of 
illustration ; not indeed from an objection to the 
custom itself, but to the slovenly and vile manner 
in which they are too frequently executed. In the 
work before us this objection would not be tenable ; 
First, — Because a great part of the costumes derive 
their principal interest from being emblazoned ; 
and, Secondly, — Because this part of the work is 
carefully done. The lordly science of heraldry 
owes almost its whole splendour to the gorgeous 
and imposing display ol colour. Of the general 
utility of this and similar productions of the British 
press, we shall speak more at large in a future 
Number, and n <>w proceed to give a few historical 
and biographical extracts from the work. 

" Edward, immediately on bis accession, though of com- 
paratively a tender age, was so impressed with whatever 
was connected with the martial character of his country, 
which he knew would be cberisbed by nothing better than 
liberty, that in toe very first year of bis reign, a statute was 
passed respecting the posse comitates, which might be 
termed a declaration of individual foedom. The section of 
the act to which I allude runs thus:—' Item ferey vott 
detormes nmi sett charge de soi armer, emtremenf quV me 
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soleil en temps de ces auncestres roy d'Engleterre. Et 
que nu/soient distreintz d'aler hors de.leur count ez, si non 
pas cause de necessitede sodeyne venue des enfraungcs 
enemys en roiatme, et adonques soit fait come ad estefait 
avant ces lieures par defence du roialme y >- Also the king 
wills, from henceforth, that no one be at the charge of arm- 
ing himself otherwise than has been the custom In the time 
of our ancestors, kings of England. And that no one shall 
be compelled to go out of his county, except on account of 
necessity, arfcing from the sudden invasion of strange ene- 
mies in the kingdom, and then the same shall be done as 
formerly, 1b defence of the kingdom. 

" This king, too, introduced a practice which was con- 
ftantly followed by his successors, of engaging with his sub- 
jects, and other persons, by indenture, to furnish soldiers at 
certain wages. Most of our armies, fiom this time, there- 
fore, consisted of stipendiary troops. The terms soldier and 
stipendiary are etymologically the same; the first being de- 
rived from solde — pay, and the latter from stipendium — 
wages or hire. Nevertheless, custom has established a dif- 
ference, — the soldier signifying one of the constitutional mi- 
litary, while the stipendiary implies one of the indented 
troops. 

" The utility of the hobilers became so evident, that dur- 
ing this reign they were in the greatest request. In a table 
describing the garrison at Calais in the year 1350, there were 
sub comite kildari bannerets, 1 ; knight*, 1 ; esquires, 38; 
hobilers, 27; sub. dom. Reginnldo Cobham bannerets, 1; 
knighls, 6 ; hobilers, 19 ; archers on horse, 24 ; archers on 
foofe, 32; sub. *dom. Fulcone de la Fieiimis Hibernico 



banneret*, 1; knights,!; esquires, IS; hobilers, 14. By 
their tenure they were bound to maintain a little nag, fbr 
the convenience of giviug notice on the .«ea-coast of any in- 
vasion or peril ; hence they were stationed at Portsmouth, 
and other maritime garrisons. In the year 1345, their pay 
was established and put on the same footing as that of the 
archers. Hitherto we have seen tout the hobilers and archers 
were distinct; during this reign, however, there were ho- 
biler-archers. Thus we bave a writ,—' Pro warda maris 
tempore guerra, pro hobtrariis sagittariis inveniendis', 
— For the protection of the sea in time of war, for finding 
hoberary (bobilary) archers. Again, — ' Pro expensisfac- 
tis circa constabulario* labor antes ad eligentum et ducen- 
dum preedictos hobilarios sagittarios,' — For expences in- 
curred for constables' labour in choosing and conducting toe 
aforesaid bobilary archers. 

" The arms and appointments of a hobiler, as directed by 
Edward III. were a horse, a hauketon or armour of plate, a 
basinet, iron gauutlets, a sword- knife, and lance. . 

" Camden says, ( In old times there were set horsemen 
at parts, in many places, whom our ancestors called hobeiers, 
who in the day should give notice of the enemie's approach,' 
and according to Spelman, this species of troops lasted till 
the time of Henry VIII. when they were succeeded by the 
demi-launeers. 

" Thus, an army at this time consisted of the commander- 
in-chief, on whom attended a chaplain, a physician, and a 
crier; toe different leaders of the respective bands, who had 
each their bannerers or standard-bearers, from the king to 
the baronet; the knights, with their esquires, and the men- 
at-arms with their sergeant*. The cavalry was thus com- 
posed of men-at-arms, hobilers, and mounted archers. Un- 
der these were the infantry, who consisted of spearmen, 
bowmen, croas-bowmen, and pavissers, to which were also 



attached gunners and artillers, pavylers, mynours, ar- 
morers, <fec. 

" The bannerets and knights made a considerable figure hi 
the armies, and the title of the former was particularly ho- 
nourable, because it was conferred only on the field of batue, 
as the reward of valour. 

" The men-at-arms, a title which bad been in forwer 
reigns sometimes conferred on the heavy-armed infantry, 
under this became of a mixed character, expressing the 
knights fighting both on horseback and on foot. They ofiea 
performed their chief service while dismounted, and then got 
on their horses to pursue the enemy. Froissart calls then 
not only gens d'armes, but lances, from their being armed 
with this weapon ; and this latter name become afterwards 
peculiarly appropriated to them, as was that of demi-lancB 
to the hobilers. He also describes the-e last as ' hemmn 
armez monfezsur petite* naguenies,* — armed men mounted 
upon little nags. Hollinshed, speaking of the battle of Ao- 
troy, the 38th of Edward III. A.D. 1365, informs us, that 
' the Frenchmen, after the manner of that age, every ami 
hadde cutte his speare, (as then they used at what time they 
should join battaile) to length of five foote, and a short axe 
hanging at his side. At the first encounter there was a sore 
battaile, and true lie the archers shotte right fierce lie ; bow- 
beit, their shotte did but little hurte to the Frencbmeaae, 
they were so well armed and pavesbed. The archers, per-j, 
ceivtagthat, (being bigge men and light,) cast away their W 
bowes and entred in amongst the Frenchtnenne that *«• 
axes, and plucked them out of their handes, and 
fought right hardly.'" 

(To be continued.) 



Salmagundi ; or> tJie Whim-whams, and Opinions 
of Launcelot Langstaff, aiid others. 

This work, it appears from the preparatory 
notice, contains the earliest production of thai 
ingenious '1 ransatlantic writer, the author ofj 
« Knickerbocker,* « The Sketch Book,' &c. We recol- 
lect perusing with pleasure a few numbers of the* 
amusing essays, as originally published in New 
York, previous to their appearance in this country 
in the present form. Launcelot LangstafF, Esq- 
from his elbow chair, introduces us in a very 
amusing style to the object of these essays. We 
cannot give a better idea to our readers of this en- 
tertaining work, than by transcribing his address :— 

" We were a considerable time in deciding whether «• 
should be at tbe pains of introducing ourselves to the ptblk 
As we care for nobody, and as we are not yet at the bar, «• 
do not feel bound to hold up our bands, and answer to oar 
names. 

" Willing, however, to gain that frank, confidential fart- 
ing, which we are certain of ultimately possessing, is tkh 
doubtless, ' best of all possible cities ;' and anxious to spt* 
its worthy inhabitants the trouble of making a thoaw 
vise conjectures, not one of which would be worth 'a to- 
bacco stopper,' we have thought it in some degree a neca- 
sary exertion of charitable condescension to furnish then 
with a slight cue to the truth. 
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" Before we proceed farther, however, we advisR every 
bod}— man, woman, and child — (bat can reud, or get any 
friend to read for them, to purchase this paper ; not that we 
write for money—for, in common with all philosophical 
wiseacre*, from Solomon downward?, we hold it in supreme 
contempt. The public are welcome to buy this work, or 
not ; just as they choose. If it be purchased freely, so much 
the better for the public and tbe publisher : we gain not a 
stiver. If it bs not purchased, we give free warning— we 
sha<l bum all our essays, critiques, and epigrams, in one pro- 
miscuous blaze ; and, like the books of the sibyls, and the 
Alexandrian library, they will be lost for ever to posterity. 
For the sake, therefore, of our publisher — for the sake of the 
public— and for the sake of the public's children to the nine- 
teenth gent-ration, we advise them to purchase our paper. 
We beg the respectable old matrons of this city not to be 
alarmed at the appearances we make : we are none of those 
outlandish geniuses who swarm in New York, who live by 
their win, or, rather, by the little wit of their neighbours; 
and who spoil the genuine honest American tastes of their 
daughters with French slops and fricasseed sentiment. 

" We have said we do not write for money ; neither do 
we write for fame. We know too well the variable nature 
of public opinion, to build our hopes upon it : we care not 
what the public think of us ; and we suspect, before we 
reach the tenth number, they will not know what to think of 
nt. In two Words— we write for no other earthly purpose 
but to please ourselves ; and this we shall be sure of doing, 
for we are all three of us determined beforehand to be pleased 
with what we write. If, in the course of this work we 
edify, and instruct, atid amuse the public, so much the better 
for the public; but we frankly acknowledge, that so soon as 
we get tired of reading our own works, we shall discontinue 
them without the least remorse, whatever the public may 
think of it. While we continue to go on, we will go on 
nwrrily : if we moralize, it shall be but seldom ; and on all 
occasions we shall be more solicitous to make our readers 
laugh than cry— for we are laughing philosophers, and 
clearly of opinion, that wisdom, true wisdom, is a plump, 
jolly dame, who sits in ber arm-chair, laughs right merrily 
at the farce of life, and takes the world as it goes. 

" We intend particularly to notice the conduct of the 
fashionable world ; nor in this shall we be governed by that 
carping spirit with which narrow-minded, bookworm cynics 
squint at the little extravagances of the Ton ; but with that 
liberal toleration which actuates every man of fashion. While 
we keep more than a Cerberus watch over the golden rules 
of female delicacy and decorum— we shall not discourage 
any little sprightliness of demeanour, or innocent vivacity 
of character. Before we advance one line further, we must 
let it be understood, as our Ann opinion, void of all preju- 
dice or partiality, that the ladies of New York are the fair- 
est, the finest, the most accomplished, the most bewitching, 
the most ineffable beings, that walk, creep, crawl, swim, 
fly, float, or vegetate, in any or all of the four elements ; 
and that they only want to be cured of certain whims, eccen- 
tricities, and unseemly conceit*, by our superintending cares, 
to render them absolutely perfect. They will, therefore, re- 
ceive a large portion of those attentions directed to the 
fashionable world ; nor will the gentlemen, who doze away 
th^ir time in the circles of the haut~ton y escape our curry- 
ing ; we mean those silly fellows who sit stock-still upon 
their chair*, without saying a word, and then complain how 
damned stupid it was at Miss >g party." 

Notwithstanding the author's rapturous pane- 



gyric on his fair countrywomen, he assumes at 
times the wig of the censor. We cannot say the 
grave wig, however. How he fills the moral chair 
of this wise personage, may be seen by the opinions 
of William Wizzard, Esq. on the modern accom- 
plishment of waltzing. 

We are whispered by a cynical friend, that there 
is a censor's seat to be let on this side the Atlantic. 
Whether certain fond mammas, and certain blush- 
ing misses, their amiable daughters, would attend 
a lecture, and applaud this Squire Wizzard, were he 
voted therein, we are disposed to question. Were 
certain papas to listen to one of his discourses upon 
this strange pulling about of their daughters, how- 
ever, we think they would return home, and expos- 
tulate with their madams and misses. Do, pray, 
look into the matter old gentleman ! What a sub- 
ject for a parody, hey ? John Bull ! 

*' Te gentlemen of England who sit at home at ease, 
Ah little do ye think upon such vagaries a% these." 

" Waltz — As many of the retired matrons of this city, 
unskilled in 'gestio lore,' are doubtless ignorant of the move- 
ments and figures of this modest exhibition, I will endea- 
vour to give some account of it, in order that they may learn 
what odd capers their daughters sometimes cut, when from 
under their guardian wings. On a signal being given by 
the music, the gentleman seises the lady round ber waist ; 
the lady, scorning to be outdone in courtesy, very politely 
takes the gentleman round tbe neck, with one arm resting 
against his shoulder, to prevent encroachments. Away then 

they go, about, and about, and about ' About what. 

Sir ?' — About tbe room, Madam, to be sure. Tbe whole 
economy of this dante consists in turning round and round 
the room, in a certain measured step ; and it is truly asto- 
nishing that this continued revolution does not set all Iheir 
heads swimming like a top ; but I have been positively as- 
sured, that it only occasions a genue sensation which is 
marvellously agreeable. In the course of this circumnavi- 
gation, the dancers, in order to give tbe charm of novelty, 
are continually changing their relative situations: — now the 
gentleman, meaning no harm in the world, I assure you, 
Madam, carelessly flings his urm about the lady 'i neck, with 
an air of celestial impudence ; and anon the lady, meaning 
as little harm as tbe gentleman, takes him round the waist, 
with most ingenuous modest languishment, to the great de- 
light of numerous spectators and amateurs, Mho generally 
form a ring, as the mob do about a pair of amazons pulling 
caps, or a couple of fighting mastifl*. After continuing this 
divine interchange of hands, arms, et cetera, for half an 
hour, or so, the lady bejins to tire, and with ' eyes upraised,' 
in most bewitching languor, petitions her partner for a little 
more support. This is always given without hesitation. 
The lady leans gently on his shoulder; their arms entwine 
in a thousand seducing mischievous curves— don't be alarm- 
ed, Madam— closer and closer they approach each other, 
and, in conclusion, the parties being overcome with extatic 
faUirue, the lady seems almost sinking into tbe gentleman's 

arms, and then-^— ' Well, Sir! what then V • Lord, 

Madam, how should I know Y » 

( To be c<mti*wt<L*\ 
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designs, could he have procured English artists 
equal to the task. • Luke Sullivan, we believe, was 
the only engraver on whom he could rely for assis- 
tance, and he frequently failed in the expression of 
that variety of passion and character which prevails 
in his dramatic pictures, so that Hogarth was com- 
monly obliged to alter or obliterate what his inge- 
nious colleague had failed truly to represent. 

The French had long acquired reputation in this 
art. Nothing could exceed the magnificent engrav- 
ings of Audran. Whilst Blome's folio Bible re- 
mained here a voluminous collection of historical 
engravings, subscription plates presented by the 
royal family, and the first nobility of the country, 
and which still remain existing records of the na- 
tional ignorance of the time. Records of the vilest 
specimens of engravings that ever disgraced a civi- 
lized age* 

We shall not here anticipate what we mean to 
offer upon the subject of engraving, further than to 
say, which we can in truth, that we have lived to 
see the period when this elegant and useful art has 
attained to an excellence, not surpassed by any fo- 
reign school— and when for book-prints, we chal- 
lenge competition with all the world. 

1 hese observations occur on taking up an elegant 
little Anglo-French publication, entitled 'Choix des 
Classifies Francais,' which we notice with particu- 
lar satisfaction, not only for the esteem, which in 
common with others, we feel for the celebrated au- 
thors, whose writings thus judiciously selected by 
j Monsieur Ventouillac, have contributed to delight 
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Hering the distresses of the unfortunate, compensated in n 
great measure for the constraint imposed on her by the new 
condition in which she was placed. 

" Taking pleasure in the fulfilment of her duties, and 
Baring it in her power to contribute to the comfort of others, 
Madame Cottin might hare passed her days in tranquility 
and even happiness, if lasting happiness were to be found 
in this world, bat heaven baa favoured us poor mortals with 
but a glimpse of this felicity, in order that we may appre- 
ciate it the better hereafter. 

' II fit l'eau pour couler, l'aquilon pour court r 
Let soleils pour bruler, et l'bomme pour souffrir.' 

'* The revolution which has since destroyed France, had 
alreedy spread its terrific arm over this spot, and threatened 
Ms destruction. The fear of so great a public calamity 
scarcely left room for thoughts of personal danger. In the 
midst of this general distress, Madame Cottin had an addi- 
tional cause for mourning. She had the misfortune to lose 
her husband in 1703. This lots threw her into the deepest 
affliction, and joined to the horrors excited by the crimes com- 
mitted during the Revolution, increased the melancholy of a 
character naturally serious. Scarcely twenty years of age, 
she sought for consolation in study and friendship, and retired 
to a little kermitagt she possessed in the Valine d' Ortny. 
Lady Morgan mentions, that during her residence in Rpince, 
she bad the curiosity to visit this valley, but the (person to 
whom she addressed her enquiries respecting Madame Cot- 
tin, declared, that sue bad never beard any thing about ber. 
Such, is the world 1 Virtue passes unnoticed on earth, like 
I the gentle brook that waters it, quietly hiding itself in its 
bosom ; whilst the overwhelming torrent which devastates 
the land, alone attracts the attention of man. 

" The loss of fortune, which occasioned circumstances 
that would be here useless 4o notice, was to ber but a trifling 
affliction ; a moderate income was sufficient for ber desires, 
nod she regretted the want of affluence only because it de- 
prived her of the gratification she experienced in relieving 
toe distresses of others. She latterly procured the means 
for this purpose by ber writings, and the sum she received 
for one of her productions (Maleina) was employed to save 
a friend who was proscribed, and who was unable from want 
of money to quit France. 

" Madame Cottin, as we have already remarked, in ber 
quiet retreat, devoted herself entirely to study ; this seclu- 
sion was looked upon rather as the effect of a mind a little 
tinctured with melancholy, than attributed to its right cause, 
for no one at that time bad any suspicion of ber possessing a 
genius that bat since rendered her so justly celebrated. It 
was even supposed that she herself was not aware of it, until 
she received a visit from one of her cousins, with whom she 
bad for some time maintained a regular correspondence. 
This lady not only opened the eyes of ber friends to her 
great talents, but was perhaps the cause of making Madame 
Cottin herself sensible of the abilities she possessed. These 
letters had raised a high idea of ber acquirements in the 
eyes of this relation, who was as term he. i on her arrival to 
find how little those about her, knew how to appreciate the 
merits of a woman who had shewn so much intellect. She 
lost no time in making known ber opinions, which she was 
not at much trouble to prove ; from this period, Madame 
Cottin, whose talents and inclination both led ber to com- 
position, could no longer resist the solicitations of her friends. 
Claire d'Albe, ber first production, was published in 1798, 
which was soon followed by her other works. 



" Living much secluded, and devoting herself thus to 
meditation, Madame Cottin was enabled to prepare in her 
mind, and bestow much reflection on the subjects she pro- 
posed treating; but when she did take the pen in band, 
she wrote with prodigious rapidity. It is said that Claire 
d'Jllbe was written in a fortnight. 

" Her first works appeared without the author's name, ber 
object in writing being not to much to gain celebrity, as to 
gratify the pressing impulse of her imagination, which was 
never at rest. Her greatest delighi was writing a tale ; her 
greatest misery to bear it spoken of when finished. When 
tbe success of ber publications brought ber into notice, she 
looked back with regret to the time, when unknown to the 
world, she bad lived in tbe bosom of ber family in undis- 
turbed tranquility, 

" By ' un inexplicable biturrerie,' Madame Cottin in ber 
second work, in which she announces a third, strongly attacks 
female authors. ' Le tempi qu'une femme uuteur,' says 
she, * donne an public est prit de $es devoir* ; lort meme qu } 
une mire de sUnstruirait que pour see eqfan*, la science 
la plus utile ne remplaeera jamais le mal que. leur fait son 
absence : pendant qu'tlle ocrit sur ^education elle Here sas 
enfans a des mains mercenaires, et tandis qu'elle disserte 
sur ^importance de ses devoirs, e'est une autre qui rem- 
plit les siens.' 

" Without wishing to revive a subject already too much 
discussed, we will on!y observe, that Madame Cottin was 
right in condemning meres au^eurs. The mother of a family 
has every thing depending on herself. After her duty to 
God, the education of her children, their welfare and the 
happiness of ber husband, ought to be her great objects 
through life. If these duties be properly attended to, but 
little time can be spared for literature. But, on tbe contrary, 
if a woman be content to renounce the pleasures of matri- 
mony,— tbe delight* of being a mother,— if like Madame 
Cottin, she is reduced by misfortune, to be as it were, alone 
in the world, why deprive her of an occupation, whioh at 
tbe same time is a solace to her grief, and renders her a 
useful member of society ? The number of works written by 
ladies is too considerable,. to permit us without great injus- 
tice, prohibiting their use of the pen— who would deprive 
literature of names so distinguished as those of Genlis, Cottin, 
Stael, Hannah More? 

" Madame Cottin when mixing in society, took but 
little share in the conversation, unless, indeed, tbe subject 
happened to be any chat which particularly interested her, aad 
even then, however, conscious of ber own talents, she ex- 
pressed her sentiments without egotism, indeed she was free 
from the least tincture of self-importance, which rendered 
her the more amiable, as few literary ladies have been 
known entirely free from such vanities. She was the idol 
of those who were fortunate enough to posses her friend- 
ship ; and although it was impossible to know her, and not 
admire, yet she thought it her duty to be grateful for their 
attentions. During her illness, she was surrounded by those 
friends to whose happiness she had so often contributed, 
and was sensibly afiectwi by their anxious attentions, ' que 
je suis heureuse,* said she, ' d'avoir de tel amis pour me 

soigner!' . 

" When attacked by ber last iHness, she was engaged in 
a work on Education. Some time previous to ber death, 
she had undertaken a work on tbe Christian Religion, 
established by its internal Evidence. Madame Cottin, who 
was a protestant, had been from ber Infancy in the habit of 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and she studied them ^s^ 
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great attention in the latter part of her life. This study, in 
addition to reading Fenelon, of whose works the was a 
great admirer, qualified her in an eminent de;;rer) for the un- 
dertaking. It is greatly to be lamented, thnt fhe did not 
lire to complete if. Madame Cottin died August 25, 1807, 
aged only thirty-four years. 



>f 



Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality of his 

Writings. 

" How poor ! how rich ! how abject ! how august." 

Young. 

Whether it be the greater wonder to behold 
an enlightened genius applying the glorious gifts 
bestowed upon him by the Deity, to an ungrateful 
warfare against Heaven, or to witness an enlight- 
ened age affecting horror at his designs, — madly 
encouraging his evil operations, — who could deter- 
mine ? This, however, is apparent, that the eager- 
ness with which the writings of the author of 
Childe Harold have long been sought, and the de- 
light with which they have been read, are melan- 
choly proofs of the too general hypocrisy which 
prevails in England, and of that increasing depra- 
vity which will, if not timely checked, proceed on- 
ward to the subversion of all those notions of reli- 
gion and morality, which made England strong in 
war, and virtuous in peace. 

How parents who pretend to a regard for the spiri- 
tual welfare of their sons and daughters — for, alas ! 
each have tasted of this mental poison — how pa- 
rents could endure to see the works of Lord Byron 
in their hands, without a fearful apprehension of 
the consequences, seems too strange for belief, 
although we know that thousands are culpable for 
this dereliction from paternal duty. 

Many of our periodical writers have ably exposed 
the pernicious tendencies of the works of this extra- 
ordinary poet; but unhappily, in too many in- 
stances, they have administered the poison too co- 
piously for the efficacy of their antidotes. This too 
common error, though plausible reasons may be 
offered in extenuation of its prevalence, has not 
unfrequently raised an author into notice, by giving 
eclat to works, through injudicious quotations, ancl 
thereby exciting curiosity to read that which other- 
wise would have remained unknown. 

At length a pamphlet has just appeared, entitled, 
" Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality of his 
Writings." It is written by a masterly hand. 
The awful picture which the author has drawn of 
the dark-minded poet, cannot be contemplated even 
by the devotees to his evil inventions, without ter- 



ror. The conversion of this wicked great man, 
however devoutly to be wished, is not to be ex- 
pcctcd by the admonitions of human wisdom, dot I 
alas ! we fear, by his own spontaneous contrition. 
All good men, however, must pray for his conver- 
sion, through the free grace of Him who alone 
knoweth the power of Satan over the proud hetrt 
of man ! 

Those who having been educated in the pre- 
cepts of religion, and formed in the school of vir- 
tue, who have nevertheless been betrayed into in- 
difference for the profaneness and shocking im- 
morality that characterises his works, for the sake 
of the seducing charms of the poetry through which 
they are conveyed, will do well to read this addres 
to Lord Byron. We entreat them to read it in- 
deed, in expiation of their error, — particularly 
young persons, whose principles are not yet rtob- 
bornly bent upon preferring evil to good, or error 
to truth ; for they may believe this awful aswr- 
ance, though thousands are heedless of the fact, 
that next to the tremendous sin of writing impiowly 
against the Deity, is that of daring to read son 
writings, knowing the transgression to be a wilW 
act of sin. 

We would willingly have said more upon the 
subject, but the letter of Cato has been received so 
late, that we have barely time to afford it a cursor? 
perusal : enough, however, to discover that it ill 
work which has long been desired, — that it ii full 
of powerful argument, and cannot fail to enforce 
conviction upon the minds of all but the stubborn, 
the froward, and wilfully blind, of the terrible con- 
sequences that await the remorseless writer of sucbj 
works as Don Juan, and the thoughtless votariaofj 
all the unholy ravings of this mighty and perverted 
genius. 

'« My Lord, 

" It will probably occasion you no surprise that a port 
who disregards decency, should subject himself to Mian*" 
\ersion. Id assuming the liberty of this address, I ciaiai h* 
a common and conceded privilege. 'An author** woite 
(us you have yourself remarked) are public property. H* 
who purchases may judge, and publish Ids opinion if ar 
please*. ' Generally speaking, indeed, we content ourriw* 
with u silent judgment ; but when th- moral tense of n*n- 
kind is attempted to be perverted, and their religious opi- 
nions and feelings are held up to contempt, a mere sum^ 
judgment can no longer be rested in. Our duty thea ruai 
in a higher form, and, where offence is crying, leprebeBstoa 
becomes virtuous. 

" That you have affordud but too just a field (or **t«* 
discussion, even your warmest admirers must admit For 
my own part, I have not, I confess, been a regular pern** 
of your works. I have neither thought well mont* of 
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nor of your motives, so far as they could be disco- 
io giving them to the public, to be very solicitous 
be expected seasons of their appearance. Tou hare 
)y written more than it has fallen to my lot to meet 
but I have read enough to convince me. that had I 
od known less of them, I should have sustained no 

is not my intention minutely to examine the grounds 
hich the poetry of Lord Byron claims, and ha* been 
red as deserving of its high reputation. Few will 
du the possession of genius, and none will wish to rob 
Miius of its reward. My views in the task I here im- 
>on myself are of another kind. It is the immora- 
your writings that will constitute with me the chief 
of investigation. It is the deformity that attaches to 

a Christian and as a man. Yet 1 say not that I will 
myself in these strictures from such excursions, even of 
uncy, ns may in any measure fall in with my main 
; for I am not come solely to spy out the moral 
1*44 of the land, but to indulge in occasionally, and to 
the variety of its &oil, and the richness and exuberance 
•reductions. 

pledge to no formal division of the course of such 
ons as I may eventually be led into in taking up the 
es of your Lordship's poetry. I say this with more 
n than I am willing to confess ; but we are not the 
sof our own minds and judgments, though ic be our 
> improve them. 

• • * * * » 

et us, then, my Lord, go over together, though merely 
view of touching upon tbe subjects of your earliest 
st works. Of your poem of Child e Harold, which we 
it at tbe head of this list, it is difficult to say what 
destitute tbe subject. Your hero is here, as you your- 
•m him, simply a convenient personage to connect the 
i of your narrative. Through the instrumentality of 
ctitious being, sentiments and feelings are thrown out 
the world, which, in its present unsettled state, there 
be little need of, and which in any state of civilisation, 
be highly injurious. The work is without method, 
n be said to have either plot, or fable, or a subsistence 
kind. Taking it through its various cantos, it is at 
lescriptive and immoral ; full of beauty and infidelity, 
onally enchanting in its pensiveness, but uniformly 
ive by its philosophy. There is scarcely a solitary 
lition of virtue, as virtue, in any part of it. Tbe 
? himself seems a compound of all the worst passions 
vhich our human nature is afflicted under its warmest 
Les and its vilest characters. He is bad in his religion, 
>rals, and bis politics. There is about him much of 
n and harsh opinion of mankind ; and his feelings, 
called forth, are evidently of a mere engraftment, and 
nothing to do with the heart. You have infused into 
t is true, ' a kind of illustrious depravity and majestic 
•is ',' but tbe genuine heroic spirit, he is a stranger to. 
lightetb in other sensations, and dwelleth among other 
ts. 

Licb, my Lord, as in these cantos are your descriptions 
ture in every varied clime ; you yet will not, I think, 
Ckilde Harold an enduring performance. In vain is 
magic in its beauties, grandeur in its sentiments, 
th in its execution, and a restless ceaseless energy in 
part of it. Its magnificence is so overlaid with sins 
it both morals and genius, that it if impossible to 



peruse it, as works of immortality are perused, with un- 
mixed and increasing pleasure. There is no enchantment in 
numbers, that will make up for positive deformity ; nor are 
we willing to be wedded to works that set at defiance all 
that ought to be held sacred. A sort of ostentation of evil runs 
through the whole body of the performance. It is written 
with a wretched felicity to delight, and corrupt in the same 
breath. You raise nn Eden amid a perfect wilderness of all 
the finer feelings of tbe soul. Every figure ou your stained 
canvas puts forth tbe head of a Syren, and the tail o£ a 
Scorpion. Beauty is joined with sin, and sin is rendered 
deljghthil ; nor does the young mind feel its error till it 
finds its ruin. From this ceosure, however, I must in justice 
exempt much of tbe last canto that has come under my 
notice. Verses like these are not to be rejected because 
joined with strong and lamentable incongruities. They are 
to be held at their intrinsic value, and a well regulated 
judgment will inform as what that value is. 

" You here and there indulge in allusions which we can 
hardly read without a smile. Surely, calling for the JEgis 
of Pallas, and bustling up the Shade of Achilles to affright 
a noble Lord from taking away bis marbles, is sufficiently 
ridiculous. It was an useful and a holy depredation, and may 
be defended on many grounds : but on whot ground shall we 
apologize for bis inconsistency in descanting upon the viola- 
tion of tbe Parthenon, whose sacrilegious numbers have so 
often violated mosques, temples, churches, altars, and every 
thin* bearing tbe shadow of a likeness to sacred and ancient 
institutions? 

"And yet, nothing daunted by this consciousness, have 
you the hardihood to observe, ' The Parthenon, before its 
destruction in part, by fire during the Venetian siege, 
had been a temple, a church, and a mosque. In each point 
of view it is an object of regard. It changed its worship- 
pers ; but still it was a place of worship thrice sacred to 
devotion ; its violation is a triple sacrilege.' 

" In the wanderings of Childe Harold/ you seem better 
to have preserved the scenery than the mind of our present 
European states. The libertinism of human nature, wher- 
ever found, you indeed paint with a pencil worthy of the 
subject; but the distinguishing characteristics of individual 
countries are lost amid the blaze of voluptuousness in which 
you involve every object. Your poem, too, though long, is 
never didactic. You make your imaginary hero neither re- 
flect nor teach to any good purpose. You remove him from 
place to place, not with a view of drawing forth what is es- 
timable as he goes along ; but in the vain effort of escaping 
reproachful recollections. In these excursions he sketches 
beautifully, it is true, the sceneries of earth and tbe idolatries 
of heaven ; bat, having done this, he feeds, like the progeny 
of sin, upon his own bowels, and falls back on those dis- 
gusting portraitures of self which is evermore the narrow and 
primary object of his regard. It is impossible, therefore, to 
be sorry when the work is closed. 

" But where is he, the Pilgrim of my sons, 
Tbe being who upheld it through the past T 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more — these breathings are his last : 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast. 
And he himself as nothing : — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class'd 
With forms which live and suffer— let that 
His shadow fades away into Destruction's 
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" Yes, my Lord, bat his son) remains ; his infidelity ; his 
immorality. AJI the dark passions of that soul he has left 
behind him for the formation of future Harolds and the af- 
fection of future generations. We shall sooner forget the 
beauties of this poem than its criminality. The one will 
occasionally elicit our admiration ; the other will perpetually 
corrupt our hearts." 



Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body; particularly designed for the Use 
of Painters, Sculptors, and Artists in general. 
Translated from the German of John Henry La~ 
vater, and illustrated by twenty-seven Lithogra- 
phic Plates. London, printed for R. Acker- 



matin. 



/ 



This elegant little compendium of anatomy, 
which is designed for the use of artists, we beg to 
add, might well be recommended to the amateur ; 
for its precepts are so plain, the examples so clear, 
and the information relating to expression and the 
passions, so interesting, abstracted of their applica- 
tion to painting and sculpture, that they cannot be 
read without affording amusement as well as in- 
struction. We however beg to extend our recom- 
mendation still further, by pronouncing it an ex- 
cellent New Year's Present to young gentlemen, 
during their school vacation. We feel assured, 
that every intelligent youth of ten or twelve years of 
age, would discover, on turning over a few pages of 
this treatise, enough to arrest his attention, and to 
excite a laudable curiosity to enquire into the na- 
ture of its contents. The abstruse science of ana- 
tomy, as applied to medical pursuits, no one would 
recommend, but to him who meditated becoming a 
professor. But with the work in question, the 
application of the science is directed to the forming 
of taste, and would lead to that knowledge which 
every well-educated gentleman is expected in some 
degree to possess ; namely, some of the leading 
principles on which to found a judgment on works 
of art. 

We lament indeed that there is so little diversity 
in the studies of youth. It is true that at our prin- 
cipal private academies, as well as our public 
schools, the preceptors are excellent classic scho- 
lars; but we have long felt assured that many 
useful and noble branches of- science might be 
added to the usual routine of study, without divert- 
ing the scholar from the important acquirements 
of Latin and Greek, particularly as mathematics 
are now cultivated, which are the foundation of so 
many arts. We however shall speak more at 



length upon this subject hereafter, confining our- 
selves at present to this single observation, that we 
have witnessed many an instance wherein an inge- 
nious mind, that would have exp anded by diversi- 
fying the studies during the period of school edu- 
cation, had there been sufficient opportunities, bsi 
become listless and indifferent, and ultimately 
wasted itself in uninteresting and frivolous pursuits* 

The author of this work, if we are not misin- 
formed, is the son of the great phTOognoant, 
Lavater. This, we presume, would add to itsis- 
terest. The world of taste and the learned world 
are equally acquainted with the ingenious laboan 
of that learned and truly benevolent man. 

The plates illustrative of this treatise on anatooy, 
are diminished copies in outline, selected from the 
magnificent plates of Albinus. They are the best 
specimens of outline that we have yet seen in the 
lithographic art, and are highly creditable to 
Mr. Ackermann'8 press. The printing certain of 
the plates in two colours is a plan that we partial* 
larly approve, as the bones being drawn with m 
outline in black, and the muscles being defined h 
red, so completely detach the two divisions of tk 
science, that the eye at once separates the parts 
without an effort. Every professor who renders 
the study of the arts and sciences less difficult, by 
thus simplifying the examples, contributes greatly 
to the spreading of taste. It is written, " A Utm 
learning is a dangerous thing." We agree with 
Mr. Pope in his acceptation. But we neverthek* 
should be happy, could we hail the time when the 
English nation at large would desire to know a 
little of many elegant pursuits, for the want of 
which, how many an ingenious youth has become 
a votary of the gaming-table, and of other vices, as 
soon as he entered life, and almost before he be- 
came a man ! 

" In a work such ns that here presented to the reader, it » 
much more difficult than it may r.t first sight appear, to purot 
a middle course. The physician must not forget that he * 
addressing himself to the artist only, and not to the mediotl 
student ; and that he ought, nevertheless, to conduct the de- 
signer of living human figure:, for whom mere anatomy with- 
out some physiological illustrations and practical nanus* 
would not suffice, far enough into the temple of Exulapi* 

44 There is not, to my knowledge, any work in our Ui- 
guage which has either set out with or accomplished ts» 
object ; none but what is either too expensive or loo rare— 
none that h adapted to the use of beginners in general. 

" It is upon the whole, a great pity that those who devote 
themselves to the arts of design, do not study such parts of 
dead subjects as they have occasion to represent ; that they 
do not combine this study with that of Uvinr models, od 
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to make tbenwcliej acquainted with ike nun and 
hbet which Ibov hare observed. 
m astonished that the benrnu which Wltliom Htra- 
•oodon, and Sue Id Paris, coofem-d by (heir ledum 
urrsque Anatomy, hare nol instigated other profes- 

1 be science, especially jn 'be higher academical ia- 
u, to similar b [tempi » ; [bat ninny bate Dot, like 
uned from Ihs eibibltion aud illustration of (be dead 
I to the living one*, and shown their alternate actios, 
:!lon, and mechanism; explained beaatj, perfect too 
Id simplicity, and [be proportion*, after the model of 
(que; displKyed tbe eiprtusiou of tbe passions In (be 
t of the face by art and Da lure, a* Le Bran did with 
i\, and analyzed It upon anatomical principle* : and 
incited, formed and Improved the eye and tulent far 
Im uf [he palmer: for, unfortunately, tbe painter 
m forget' that bit genius mint he embodied and 
id steshly shape, *e Ike physician with bii palleDT, thai 
penal frame of tbe latter la animated by a nul not 

to (ha laws of mtthatilct and hydraulic*. 

stead of waiting lime In rrpeatinir tbn eiclirnolion of 
rale* on tbe iboRDeet of lire and ibe difficulties of 
I scaring back tbt- young artist hi hli very entrance 
is career, I should rather impress It on bii mind, that 
1 of genin«, sown In tbe field of industry, prodacea 
hull ; and that be who knowa now to lint, Inn long 
art lime — nay, may Immortalize himself by a (ingle 
lance. How long- did not Raphael Ilia in rhirty- 
ean? — Pnrmegtnno In lbirty-si*T— Potter Is/ twenty- 
-Vander Velde in tbirty-ibree— and Van Dyck ia 
-How long will these maaler* cuallnue to live In 
orki '. What patlHHi of science dirl they become by 
iduftry ! whit drmi- god* of nn by their gen lu« ! How 
■gfng muit not iiucb example* be 10 the ardent 
f youlb ! How instructive w hen tbe siuuVot learni 
iem bow Decenary it Is for even the finest mid [be 
. iluue lo be ground and polished; though at ibe 
me, be im ibiii nuillieT poUb, nor even so smooth 
m, mil give to glut Ibe liordne.j and Ibe iniriusic 
if Ibe diamond or precious none '. 
m knowledge of the anatomy of Ibe human fltnreii 
1) tbe mott ettenlial polish for ibe portrait aud bislo- 
tluler, and il baa betu acknowledged aud studied ai 
' tbe grew est masters, Rubens— 1 bough be vu not 
utivetolbis point aibeougbl 10 have been— Raphael, 
do da Vinoi, Pdmpeo Leuai, Albert Durer, Michael 
1, Holbein, and others, furaisb loo mnuy unxifi of tbii ; 
any were even (00 particular Id regard to il — ai, for 
r, Michael Angelo and Martin vho Hermikerk — and 
ed Nature lor ibn take of displaying (heir ikill Id 



■re, where we are coutidering tbe physical and moral 
ly of man Id general, it Ibe flitiii place to add a few 
1 00 csprwuiou and (be passion*. 
rrrom, Ibe coniequeoce of miiforlune or pity, bat Ibe 
ng tub-uiviilonf , which have not olily distinct name*, 
> trial ive characteristic cipressiuns, and peculiar signs 
1 of being pourlrayed : namely, 
lent, I Grief, 

net*. Dejection, 

Tola! Indifference, and 
I Melancholy. 



Smiling, Shout* of Joy, 

Gaiety, Tean of Joy, 

Expression of Joy by Ibe Rapture, Temporary Deli- 

rnasementi of Ibe body, num. 

" 3. Pa**, caused bj bodily wfFeringi, baa tbe (olkming 

Sensibility, I Acute Pain, 

Sighing, I Torture, 

Pain, I Despair. 

" 4. From toe fourth claw, Slvggtilmm ami Imbecility 
0/ Saws' ami Boif, be oeducet ibe following series : — 
Irresolution, Plight, 



Pear, 

" 5. Energy of Body and Mind it expressed 01 
in 17, In ibete gradation* : — 
Strength, to endure, I Retolotion, 

Energy, Valour, 

Courage, Fearleuneat, 

Fonimde, [ Temerity. 

" 6. Tbe tixtb and left clam comprehends tbe patjious 
wbicb arise from the fViratioit of a Gtei or a Pteati 
Contradiction nnd Opposition. Time usually beget envy 
and Jealousy; and from tbem detcend the following pis- 

EttrangerDenl, j Antipathy, 

Aversion, I Hatred, 

Spile, Reviling, 

Detraction, [ Rage, 

Contempt, Revenge, 

Scorn, 1 Fury. 

" Each of tbeao passion*, every emotion of the soul, altrre 
[be linea of tbe face in a peculiar manner, by Ibe co-opera 
lion uf (tw nerve* and vess-li, and by the lurcfl and irritabi- 
lity of tbe muscular fibre* : 10 ibal the acute observer readt 
in the open book of Ibe countenance the detlrei of tbe heart, 
and ibrre discovers lite male of tbe mind, Ibe expression of 
every emotion, and the language of evnry panlon. What 
character may not the artist gin to bit figure, for example, 
merely by the expression of the eye, by ill ore, vivacity, 
dulness, languishing ; by representing it a* more or lew 
open ; by tbe [urn of the pupil i and In particular, by ibe 
cut of the me-lid*-a point that It almost always disre- 
garded, and reldam sufficiently studied, even by ibe greatest 
matter*! (low much do not the change of colour of the 
cheeks, the writhing of tbe moulb, the wrinkling of (he 
forehead, the bending of ibe note, and the form of tbe chin 
and ear*, contribute lo tbe tame effect ! 

" I cannol quit tbii aubjrcl, to momentout to [be young 
artist, wilboul tubjoining a few example* of tbe change of 
countenance and exprectloa produced by tbe paislom, to 
impret* bim the more profoundly with the importance of 
this mailer, and lo Inttigsle bim ui the mnotial ofa*erratjon 
of tbiteiprettfoci Id variout objecti. Eli* own 
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nnd meditation, the seizing of the proper moments, with a 
due knowledge of tbe muscles and tbeir mode of action, 
tbeir greate*t extension ood contraction, tbeir power over 
ILe bones, drc. must indeed be bis principal helps in the 
study ; for, without our own efforts, neither will tbe gods 
nssfct, nor men acknowledge us. 

" Even in tho*e emotions of the mind which Dnndre* Bnrdon 
term* tranquil, as admiration, respect, veneration, drc. which 
produce no striking alteration in tbe muscles of the face, or 
in the position or the members of the body, tbe difference is 
slill p.iup, capable of being pourtrayed and eusily recognised 
in the representation. 

*• In AxtonhhtTHnt, for example, the head is bent back a 
littlp ; tbe eye opens more tban usual ; tbe eye-ball, placed 
in tLe centre of the orbit, appears fixed on the object ; the 
eye-brows rise in tbe middle ; the forehead is wrinkled, and 
the mou ib open. 

" In Admiration all these parts approach nearer to the 
natural state : tbe mouth is but half open ; the eye-brows 
are less elevated, and give to tbe fixed eye a milder and more 
pleasing expression. 

" In Esteem the eye is fixed ; the eye-brows bend down 
somewhat lower by the side of the nose, and rise a little on 
the side next to the temples; tbe bead seems to move 
gently forward ; the other parts remain in their natural state. 

" In Sadness every thing indicates the dejected state of 
the soul. Tbe air is languid ; the face a bluish red ; all 
the muscles are relaxed ; the bead carelessly inclines to one 
shoulder ; tbe eye-brows rise towards the middle of tbe fore- 
bead, and are rather broader towards the temples ; the eye- 
ball is raised, and half covered by the upper eye-lid ; tbe eye 
is perturbed, and somewhat yellower than usual; the under- 
lip is elevated a little in the middle, anil the corners of tbe 
mouth ar»» drawn down. 

** In Fear tbe muscles of the eye-brows are contracted ; 
the eye-brows themselves are raised in tbe middle ; the fore- 
head is wrinkled ; the eje-lids are opened as wide as pos- 
sible, and bid as it were under tbe eye-brows ; the upper 
white part of tbe e\e is almost entirely visible ; tbe eye-ball 
sinks, and is partly covered by the lower eye-lid ; tbe mouth 
is half open, so that the teeth of both jaws and part of tbe 
gums are visible ; all the veins of tbe face are apparent, but 
yet tbe cheek and lips are pale, nnd the hair stands on end. 

" In Violent Emotions, as anger, despair, <fec. tbe artist 
must strive to express, in all the parts of tbe body, the dis- 
turbed state of the mind. The body inclines forward ; the 
head is raised with a menacing air ; both arms seem to be 
extended towards some object ; tbe bands are shut, or tbe 
fists clenched ; tbe eye-bolls glare and roll about ; the eye- 
brows are sometimes elevated, and at others depressed ; 
i be forehead is much wrinkled ; tbe nostrils are enlarged ; 
lips are pressed against one another ; the lower projects 
over the upper : and it is only at the corners of the mouth 
that they are parted a little, producing a bitter, cruel, and 
disdainful grin." 
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OLD LONDON BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1666. 

No. I. 



THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL OF ST. PATL. 

On the third day of the month of September, in tbe year 
1666, it was that the great and dreadful fire of London be- 
gan in a narrow lane amongst old rotten buildings, near to 
I the lower end of Gracechurch-street, which in a short time, 



notwithstanding all the help that could be, 
greatest part of the city ; in which not only tbe parochial 
churches were destroyed, but also this ancient cathedral. 
Tbe roof whereof failing down with a mighty force, broke 
through those vaults, called the Underer+ft ; to that under 
the floor of our Lady Chapel (eastwards of the. quire) over 
the roof of St Faith's Church, a coffin of lead, lying there 
was broke open, and in it found the body of Robert Arey- 
Lroke, some time Bishop of London, (as by the infcriptioa, 
in brass, formerly torn from tbe marble covering it, dii ap- 
pear) having been laid two hundred and sixty years berate; 
whose corpse was so dried up, the flesh, sinews, and skia, 
cleaving fast to the bones, that, being set upon the feet, it 
stood as stiff as a plank, tbe skin being tough like leather, 
and not at all inclined to putrefaction, which some attrihakd 
to tbe sanctity of the perxon, offering much money for it 

The like I then saw of two other bodies so dried, which lay 
in c jffins of lead over the vault, in the north aisle of the 
body of this church ; tbe coffins being also broke open, as* 
the arches of that vault shattered. 

But herein was nothing supernatural; for that whirl 
caused the flesh, skin, and ninews, to become thus hard aad 
tough, was tbe dryness and bent of tbe dust wherein Hose 
bodies lay, which was, for the most part, of rubbish baa, 
mixed with a sandy earth. Such another having been disco- 
vered at Warwick, in the quire of St. Mary's Church ; wherc^ 
above fifty years before, the corpse of William Parr, Her- 
qmss oj Northampton, being laid, but then digged op, it 
did appear to be thus dried, lying in tbe like rubbish, the 
quire also standing upon arched vaults, in whose coffin tbf 
rosemary and bays was also as fresh, as if it bad not been pat 
there above ten days before. 

Nor is it strange, that such hot and dry ground sbonM 
produce tbe like effect, for we read, that in tbe city of Taos- 
louse, in Languedoc, (a Province of France) the bodies of 
those persons which lie buried in the church-yard of the! 
Fryers Minors there, do remain entire, and not subject to 
putrefaction. " In urbe Tholosa (saitb my author) fWstf- 
terium, vtl potius spevus in Ecclesia Minvriterum, • 
cujus parte cadaotra infusa nan putrescunt, std i*tt$r* 
reMvantur." 

As to the real cause of this dreadful conflagration of Loo- 
don, there have been various conjecture*. Some there if* 
who confidently affirm, that it was set on fire bytbePs- 
pists, in order to an insurrection, and consequently to sub- 
vert tbe government, as was that design of ti*e gunpoata 
conspirators, in An. 1605, (3 Jac.) Of these 1 find Cspttn 
Bedlo one, who saitb, " thut London was burnt by lionet 
fire- balls, which tbey were wont to call Tewksbuiy musUrd- 
balls, thrown by Popish band*." Others suppose it to to™ 
been a judgment of God Almighty upon this great city, tor 
its rebellious actings against tbe late King Charles the Mar* 
tyr, and tamely permitting his open and shameful eiorfcr 
before tbe gates of bis own royal palace ; to couDtenus* 
which opinion, tbey vouch that prophetic expression of Mi- 
chael Notredamus, (an expert astrologian and pfaysiciiDto 
Henry II. King of France,) published above an hosdRrf 
years before ; whose words do not only import as muck, W 
point out the very year when it should be so burnt, vrhieb • 
have here transcribed. 



n 



lie Sang de Juste a Londres fern faute, 
Bruslex per foudres, de vingt trois les six. 
La Dame antique cherra de place haute; 
De mesme secte plusieurs serout occis." 
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Wherennto tbe extraordinary dryness of the season, as a 
preparative, and tbe wind strangely turning several wnys at 
(brtt time, did not a litt'e contribute, as is very well known. 

Others, (bat it was done by design of tbe fanatics, in order 
of getting tbe power of tbe sword into their own cruel hands 
again. For testimony whereof tbey say, " That at the 
sessions In the Old Bailey, John Rnthhone, an old army 
colonel; William Sander* ; Henry Tucker; Thomas Flynt; 
Thomas Evans; John Miles; William Westeot, and John 
Col*», formerly officers or soldiers in tbe late rebellion, were 
indicted for conspiring the death of bis Majesty, and tbe 
overthrow of the government Having laid tbefr plot and 
contrivance for tbe surpriznl of the Tower, tbe killing of his 
Grace the Lord General, as also of Sir John Robinson, at 
that time Lieutenant of tbe said Tower of London, and Sir 
Richard Browne ; and then to have declared for an equal 
division of lands, <fcc. ; Ihe better to effect which hellish de- 
sign, the city was to have been fire J, and the portciillitses 
let down, to keep out all assistance ; tbe Horse Guards to 
have been surprized in the inns where they were quartered, 
— several hostlers having been gained to that purpose; that 
the Tower also was accordingly viewed, and its surprize 
ordered by boats over the. moat, and from thence to wale tbe 
wall ; and that one Alexander, who was not then taken, had 
distributed sums of monej to tho«e conspirators; moreover, 
that for carrying on the design more effectually, they were 
toM of a council of the great ones that sat frequently in Lon- 
don, from whom issued nil order?; which council recehred 
their direction from another in Holland, who sat with tbe 
States; and that the 3d of September was pitched on foe tbe 
attempt, as being found by Lilly's Almanack, and rf scheme 
erected for that purpose, to be a lucky day, — a planet then 
ruling which prognosticated tbe downfall of monarchy ; tbe 
evidence nirnin.«t which persons was very full and clear, and 
tbey accordingly found guilty of high treason." Thus far 
tbe Gazette. 

But the profound Mr. Baxter tells us, that this fire of Lon- 
don was a judgment of God for casting out tbe faithful pas- 
tors about four years before ; putting it upon the sin of the 
Corporation Aci, — that is, for ejecting those ministers to 
five miles' distance, who had preached seditiously in cor- 
porations. 

I will not take upon me to censure either Papist or Fana- 
tic to have had any hand therein,- rather supposing it to 
have been an immediate and signal judgment of God for tbe 
great sins of the nation, especially of this capital city ; hav- 
ing heard from persons of credit, that some of the family 
where the fire began (it being a baker's house) have ac- 
knowledged that tbey did believe it to have been from a 
decayed oven then heated, in which were some cracks and 
flaw*, that might rationally occasion it : but shall observe, 
that the ceasing thereof was no less strange than tbe rage of 
it whilst it continued, as appears from the inscription en- 
graven upon that fair pillar in memory thereof, which was 
begun in An. 1671, Sir Richard Forde then being Lord 
Mayor, and finished in An. 1077, in tbe Mayoralty of Sir 
Thomas Dairos : tbe words are these — 

" Tertio die, cum jam plene eoicerat, humana concilia 
et*nb*idia omnia ; catlitus, ut par est credere, jwsu*, stre* 
t<t fatali* ignii, et quaquaversum elanguit," i. e. Upon the 
third day, when this fatal fire had manifestly triumphed 
over all that the wit or art of man could do to oppose it ; it 
stopped and abated every where, by a command fiom Heaven 
it***lf, that it should go no farther. 



Having made this large (though I hope not impertinent) 
digression, I shall go on where 1 left. 

Tbe first thing designed after this deplorable fire, was to 
fit some part of tbe church, thus ruined, for a quire, wherein 
tbe Dean and Prebends might havedivine service, until tbe re- 
pair of the wbole, or a new structure could be accomplished : 
to which end, upon a judicious view thereof, it was resolved 
that part of tbe body of it, towards tbe west end, might, with 
tbe least charge, be made useful for that purpose ; where- 
upon workmen were set upon it, and scaffolds raised for 
search of tbe walls, and cutting the remainder of the un- 
melted lead from the high roof, and other parts of the 
church. 

In which employment, as also in digging up the melted 
lead, clearing the rubbish, taking down the remainder of the 
faulted roof and walls, with tbe greatest part of tbe Tower 
steeple, digging up tbe floors, sorting tbe stone, and carrying 
it to several places, repairing tbe convocation-bouse, and 
building new offices for tbe work; no less than two years 
(viz. tbe rest of tbe year 1660, tbe wbole year of 1067, and 
part of tbe year 1068.) were spent. Towards the latter end 
of which two years, they fell to casing some of those great 
and massy pillars, which stood betwixt tbe middle aisle, and 
the side aisles ; beginning with those below the little north 
door, towards tbe we 4: but before the third pillar was per- 
fectly cased, (so weak and unsound bad tbe excessive beat of 
tbe fire left it,) with the remaining pillars and walls, which 
were all miserably scaled with the flames, and shattered, that 
upon farther search into them, they were found to be alto- 
gether incapable of any substantial repair. It was, there- 
fore, fully concluded, that, in order to a new fabric, tbe 
foundations of tbe old cathedral, thus made ruinous, should 
be totally cleared, and preparation of materials, and all 
thine* needful, made ready, conducing to a new fabric. 
Which work continued until tbe last of April, 1674. 
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QDIN. 

Quix for some time had the chief direction of Covent 
Garden Theatre : during this period he revived " Tbe Maid's 
Tragedy," written by Beaumont and Fletcher. In it be 
played the character of Melant hut ; Mrs. Pritchard, Bean- 
dra ; Aspaiia, by Miss Bellamy. One day after tbe re- 
hearsal was finished, be desired to speak with Miss Bellamy 
in bis dressing-room. He bad always previous to this period 
been careful to avoid seeing that young lady alone, for, said 
he, when he gave her a general invitation to his petite 
soupers, desiring her at tbe same time always to come 
attended, " I am not too old to be censured." Miss Bel- 
lamy was fearful she might have given some cau«e for dis- 
pleasure to this kind-hearted comedian, whom she declares, 
she really loved as a father. Her fears were, however, 
without foundation, for as soon she entered his dressing- 
room, be took her by the hand, and in tbe kindest manner 
said, " My dear girl ! you are vastly followed, 1 bear. Do 
not let the love of finery, or any other inducement, prevail 
upon you to commit an indiscretion. Men in general are 
rascals. You are young and engaging, and therefore ought 
to be doublj cautions. If you want any thing in my power, 
which money can purchase, come to me, and say, ' James 
Quin, give me such a thing, and my peine shall he always 
at your service.' M 



ut'ievin. some years ago, it credit mav be given to the 
authority of Mr. Footed Englishman in Pnri«. " We saw 
crowds of people going into a bouse, and Comedy pouted 
over toe door : in we trooped with the rest, and sat down 
on the stage. Presently they bad a dance, and one of toe 
young women, with lone: hair trailing behind her, stood 
with her back to a rail just by me. Kcod ! what does me, 
for nothing in the world but a joke, as I hope for merry, 
but ties her locks to the rail ; so, when it was her turn to 
figure out, souse she flapped on her back ! 'Twas devilish 
comical!" 

Custom reconciles many things in every stage of life, and 
though the audience being on the stage wis the most irksome 
to a performer that ever could be inflicted as a punishment, 
the slaver}' of course was made easy to the perrons whose 
benefit it was that occasioned (he confusion, the perquisite 
being always prevailing; nnd if Mr. Shuter was proud that 
the superflux was a compliment to his wonderful abilities, 
conscience would gain acquiescence to undertake the labour- 
ing oar for a brother or sister performer, as mutual labourers 
in the vineyard. 

But worthy reader, suppose an audience behind the cur- 
tain, up to the clouds with persons of a menial class; on 
the ground, beaux and no beaux crowding the only entrance ; 
what a play it must have been, when Romeo was breaking 
open the supposed tomb, which was no more than a screen 
on those nights set up, and Mrs.Cibber prostrating herself on 
an old couch covered with black cloth, as the tomb of the 
Capnksts, with nt least, (on a great benefit night,) two hun- 
dred persons behind her, which formed the back ground, as 
an unfrequented hallowed place of chaphss skulls, which 
was to convey the idea of all her buried ancestors, were 
packed. How would a modern audience treat such a scene 
as this? Nothing but peals of laughter could attend such a 
spectacle. 

The first time Holland acted Hamlet, it was for bis own 
benefit, when the stage was in the situation here described. 
On seeing the Ghost, he was much frightened, and fell the 
sensation and terror usual on that thrilling occasion, nnd his 
hat flew d la mode off bis head. An inoffensive woman in 
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Antedate of AUtrmart Bofddl. 
A voowet engraver just entering into Ufa, and who ■ft«--- 
wards row to groat eminence, applied Id Alderman Boyd--" 
for employment. Having oner executed any considerable 
™k, be bad only iomn irifllnc ■peclroeiu or hi* ability to 
■hew. The Alderman, however, was tntitfled from the ■■ 
that the young artbt powessed ability worthy of enooungi*- 
ment, anil offered blm a picture If be thought himself equal 
10 it. The young man undertook ii, anil agreed on IS 
|<riaeai at a ncoaspence. When the plate was fini*ed be 
■raited on the Alderman finally, to deliver It with a proof. 
Mr. Boydell examined it to long and so minutely, that the 
iniil was apprehensive he Wat Dot quite plenicd with it, 
and resolved to ask him, adding, that he should be happy (a 
(take any Improvement or alteration that Mr. B. might tu .■ ■ 
goat. " Oh, do," replied Ihe Alderman, " I am extreme 
ileased with If, and desire do alteration. Il Is charmlnj: : 
ind Instead of Si guineas, I shall give you 35 ; very charm - 
Dg Indeed. Tor more I look ai il, the more I like it ; I 
dull giro you 30 guinea*. He went to his desk and wrote 
i check on his banker, which be gare (o the artlir, telling 
■im to call on him in a few days, as he hid further em- 
iloymrnt far him. The young man endeavoured to exprt ■ . 
lis gratitude for (bis unexpected and magnificent liberal I ■ 
rf bis tew patron, hut his speech utterly failed him, when 
Mating hit eyes on the check which he held In his hand, he 
stand it to be for 100 cuineu. This happy event wet tie 
tmndalion of hit fortune and fame. 



" I imw him perfectly well : be had a most commend 
lie ambition of exceeding every one of bis lime ; and be 
ucceeried In It without contradiction, there being none in 
Snglnnd, nor any where else that I know of, that con. i 
sime in competition with him for compositions of all kin]-, 
rewards the latter end of Us life he wn* praiailed with to 
nmnose for the English stage ; then was nothing ihnl 
■ter bad appeared in England, like the representations be 
nnde of all kinds, whether lor pomp or solemnity ; in bis 
rjand chorus, Ac j or that exquisite piece called lie fr-etii ■ 
liece of music ; In representing a mad couple, or count i > 
■wains making lore, or indeed any other kind of mm 
whatever. But these are trifles In comparison of tbe solemn 
liecn be made fur the church. In which I will name but one, 
ind that is, his Te Deum, &•: , with Instrument!, a compos 
Ion for skill and Invention beyond what was ever attempt- I 
n England before hit time."— Dr. Tudway. 

Tbe fine Anthem ; " They that go down to Ihe sea in 
ihips." an composed by Purcell, at tbe express desire of 
Mr. Goatling, gentleman in ordinary of tbe Royal Chap 
ind afterward! a tub- Dean of St. Paul's, In Charlea uV 
second Mi me. Tbe following history gave rise to the request 

Tbe king bad given orders for building a yacht, which, ■ • 
■oon as II wat flnbhed, be named tbe Fubba, In honor of 
be Duchess of Portsmouth, who we may suppose was in h 
•enon rather full and plump. Tbe sculptors and paint* 
ipply this epithet to children, and say for Instance of the 
toys by Flomengo, that they are fubby. Soon, after tbe Tea- 
ms launched, tbe king made a party to aatl Is this yacht 
lown the river, and round tbe Kentish coast ; and, to keep up 
be mirth and good bumour of the company, Mr. Goatling 



was requested to be of the number. They had got as lowm 
Ihe North Foreland, when a violent storm arose. In which the 
King and (he Duke of York, were necessitated, in order lo 
preserve tbe vessel, to hand Ihe salli, and work like com- 
mon seamen ; by good providence however tbey escaped tc 
land : but the distress they were In made an impression on 
the mind of Mr. Goslllng, which waa never effaced. Struck 
with a Just sense or the deliverance, and the horror of the 
scene which be had but lately viewed, upon bis retui 
London he selected from the Psalms, those passages, which 
declare the wonders and terrors of the deep, and gaie 
to Purcell to compote as an anthem, which be did, adapting 
it so peculiary to Ihe compass of Mr. Goslliiig't v 
which was a deep bass, that hardly any person hnt himself 
was then, or hat been since nble to sing it ; but tbe king d 
not live to hear It; this anthem, though never printed, It well 



" CoRRLl.t It said to have been remarkable for tbe m 
ness uf his temper and tbe modesty or his deportment ; 
lineaments of the countenance, as repretented in bit por- 
trait, seem to bespeak as much; nevertfaeleit be was not 
insensible of the respect due to hit skill and his exqulsi te per- 
formance. Gibber in tbe apolotry Tor his life, relates that when 
he was playing a solo at Cardinal Oltoboni'a, be discovered the 
Cardinal and another person engaged in discourse. Upon 
which be laid dqwn bis instrument, and on being asked ibe 
Q, gave, fur answer, that be feared the music interrupted 
■nation. He was censured by tome who wen "" 
quninled with him, for his parsimony, upon no better gi 
than (he accustomed plainness of his gttrb, and his disincli- 
nation to the use of a conch or other carriage. 1 
Handel had remarked these two little particulars in his CO 
duct, and would sometimes, when be spoke of him, add, t 
without a view to depreciate hi) character, that his ordinary 

That he was n man of humour and pleasantry may b 
(erred from the following story, related by Wtltber, in his 
account of Nicolas A lam Slrunck, violinist to Brnettus 
Augustus, elector of Hanover. This person being at Ri 
upon hii arrival made it nL« business lo tee Corclli : i 
their tint Interview Slrunck gare him to understand, that be 
wot a musician ; ' what is your instrument !' atked L'orelli ; 
' I can play,' answered Strunck, ' upon tbe harps! chord, anil 

little on tbe violin, and should eiteem myself rx'r.meli 
happy migbt I hear jour performance on tbit latter instru- 
ment, on which I am Informed you excel.' Corelll very 
politely condescended to this requeat of a stranger ; be play- 
ed a Solo. Strunck accompanied him on tbe harpsichord, 
and afterwards played a Toccata, with which Corelll wt 
much taken, th.vt be laid down hli Inurement to ad 
him. When Strunck bad done at the harpsichord, betook 
np tbe violin, and began lo touch it in a very carelen mt 
ner, upon whiob Corelll remarket! that be hod a good bt 
band, and wanted nothing but practice to become a master 
Ihe Instrument ; at tbit instant Strunck put tbe violin c 
of tune, and, applying It to ill place, played on It with such 
dexterity, attempering tbe dltaonancet occasloued by tbe mis- 
tuning of Ihe instrument, with such am aging skill and dexte- 
rity, that L'orelli cried out in broken German, ' I am called 
Arcbangelo, a name which signifies In my country an arch- 
angel; but let me tell you, thai, you Sir, are u / ' 
devil.*'' 
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ME ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE. 

The title which we assumed for our paper, was 
nfepted with the view of identifying it with the 
Fine Arts : Somerset House being the spot from 
whence our associations relating to painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, may be said to be derived. 
Indeed, its site is so interwoven with the memory 
of what we have seen, and what we have 
heard of our schools of art, that it may be ques- 
tioned if there be a person of moderate intelligence 
in the whole empire, who is ignorant of its being 
the sent of the Royal Academy. 

On this spot, then, consecrated to the genius of 
oar soil, by our late sovereign, whose venerated 
■emory will be linked with the early masters of 
the British School, as the beneficent founder of their 
national institution, their patron and royal friend : 
•hjh this spot we rest, in contemplation of the 
sstnrc and the past. From hence we look around 
m from a centre, and behold the many institutions 
fcr the diffusion of taste, as rays emanating from 
this, their' original and royal source. 

k wns the Royal Academy that gave birth to the 
nrts. It was the Royal Academy that nursed the 
nan; and it was the Royal Academy that raised the 
arts to maturity— to the national importance which 
1hey have attained. We owe it then to the honour- 
tdmemory of its royal founder, to the memory of 
to departed members, and to the congregated me- 
risi of the existing body, a paramount duty, in 
enteral testimony of its services, to uphold the 
loyal Academy above all other institutions for the 
promotion of art— and venerate it as the parental 
ntock. 

The sjreat plans projected for the augmentation of 
the national Museum, which we noticed in our last 
umber, manifest the princely magnificence with 
which our reigning sovereign contemplates the fur- 
therance of our national taste. We are indulging 
hi anxious anticipation the completion of these 
naileries, and looking forward to the day, when we 
nope to behold the glorious exhibition of human 
ntmus which will enrich their walls, even without 
(effecting that the period of this hope must bring us 
name years nearer to the grave. 

But we shall eclipse the glory of these great 
deeds, if we overlook what is due to the genius and 
north of the living, in our zeal to perpetuate the 
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merits of the illustrious dead. The masters of the 
British school of arts will become ancients in their 
turn ; but let not our age be amenable to the direful 
reproaches that' stigmatize the ages past,— rfor the 
unpatriotic neglect of contemporary genius,— by 
leaving those whom* we see, whom .we know, and 
whom it behoves us to honour and protect, no bet- 
ter meed, than the reward of posthumous fame ! 

Another institution is forming, indeed it is form- 
ed, and we find a spacious building is preparing for 
the annual exhibition of the works of painters, 
sculptors, architects, engravers, and others, its mem- 
bers, in all the departments of the fine arts. The 
apartments are spacious, elegant, well-lighted, and 
the building is eligibly situated : expectation is 
high, as to the interest it may excite. We know 
the effects of the love of novelty. Suppose the in- 
stitution should succeed ? We answer, that if it 
does, the success must tend to the injury of our 
Royal Academy. 

It may be asked— Even were it so, is that to be 
urged as s reason why this, and twenty other simi- 
lar institutions should not be established and sup- 
ported by the public ? We answer, yes ; until that 
Royal Academy has received some remuneration for 
its public services,— -some protection from the go- 
vernment," from the nation, for having from year to 
year, through so long a period, applied their funds 
to the supporting of the national schools of instruc- 
tion, for those students, who, being matured, set up 
rival exhibitions, divide their emoluments among 
themselves, or dispose of their funds for whatever 
purposes they please. Were the members of this 
royal establishment secure of some benefit, to which 
we humblythink they have a powerful claim upon the 
country, we should then say, — Let every artist, and 
every community of artists, be at liberty to use all 
fair means for giving publicity to their works, and 
for promoting their own private interests. What we 
deprecate, and what we fear, to apply a common 
metaphor, is, that the Royal Academy will, if not 
duly protected, be continually used as a ladder to 
preferment, and then be kicked down. 

We have been attentive observers of the mea- 
sures of the Royal Academy for several years. We 
have not been blind to the errors of it annual exhi- 
bitions, nor deaf to the whispers of its cabals : but 
we venture, nevertheless, to say, making allowance 
for these mistakes, and occasional aberrations from 
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the general rectitude, which has characterised its 
proceedings, that the conduct of this body has been 
wise, open, liberal, and consistent ; — such, indeed, 
as has been conformable, as well in spirit as inten- 
j tion, to the beneficent views of its upnght and most 
august founder. 

The administration of the affairs of this institu- 
tion has been from time to time, the subject of 
public animadversion. The proceedings of the 
academicians have been viewed through prejudice, 
commented upon in malice, and consequently con- 
demned in injustice. The members have been 
taxed with indulging in secret envy of rising talent, 
and held upas a monopoly against the general 
interests of art. These charges, however, have 
been borne by the royal academicians, with that 
philosophical spirit of unresisting endurance, the 
result of conscious integrity, which has shamed 
their assailants, and left them in unmolested pos- 
session of their government. 

Those most competent to judge of their public 
conduct, have long respected the equity and libe- 
rality of their proceedings. We have only to refer re- 
trospectively to their annual catalogue, and estimate 
by their elections to the honours of a seat in their 
society, the comparative merits of their candidates 
for preferment. The result of such inquiry is too 
convincing evidence of their uprightness, to admit 
of a question, even in the mind of malignity itself. 
The artists of the highest talent in their various de- 
partments, have uniformly been elected. 

The votes of the veteran members have not been 
withheld in favour of those of longest standing on 
the roll of contributors to their annual exhibitions, 
nor for the service of their oldest friends : seniority 
in the list of candidates has carried no influence in 
the ballot — for, to the lasting honour of the Royal 
Academy, the great majority of elections, for many 
years, has been in favour of comparatively young 
professors. 

We will recur to the period, when the living pre- 
sident of this institution was voted to a seat in their 
society : — he was but recently of age ; and when 
the great Reynolds sat in that chair which Sir Tho- 
mas lAwrence now fills, to the honour of -the arts, 
and where he was already viewed as all but a rival 
' to that illustrious founder of our native school, he 
was upheld by Sir Joshua, with noble zeal. Law- 
rence, then, was elected whilst a very young man. 
Westall, Turner, Owen, Thompson, Cfalcott, Wilkie, 
Smirke, jun., Mulready, Ward, Collins, Cooper, 
Chalon, Westmacoit, Chantry, Bayley, were 



almost all young candidates, and exhibiton 
but few seasons prior to their elections— and iD 
attained to the honour over those many yean mar 
seniors in the profession ! 

Offices and appointments of emolument, they 
have none in their gift. Rank, alone, is all the? 
can confer ; and this, so dear to the aspiring spirt 
of genius, they have dispensed, with that imparti- 
ality, disinterestedness, and generous seal lor the 
promotion of art, and for the honour of the coun- 
try, that entitles them to the respect and esteem of 
the whole British nation. 

Thus faithfully then, have the members of that 
Royal Academy, founded by our late Sovereign, db- 
charged the duties of their station. They hate k- 
boured with sedulous attention in promoting the 
object of the institution, by their constant attes- 
dance on the schools. Their funds have supplied 
the students with the necessary means for sCody, 
and they have by turns undertaken the arduous cf 
fice of preceptors. Every year these schools sesJ 
forth new candidates for that patronage, which a 
almost justifiable policy, would have sought nasi 
of confining to their own advantage. They hi* 
thus constantly exposed themselves to that nvalrj, 
which talent will ever induce— even to the mi 
of their own discomfiture : for the world will pit* 
fer genius to rank and honour, without reference 
to age, unless indeed that youth is apt to obttii 
the preference. Hence the preceptor may cheriA 
the talent of a disciple, and give strength to that 
hand, which may tear the wreath from his o«ft 
brow, and the veteran professors may ultimafe^f 
have no better reward for their exertions in the great 
cause for which they have thus displayed their sal 
than to raise recruits, and fit them at their own ex- 
pense, for a service that will turn their armsagtinst 
themselves. 

Many that we could name, of this royal esta- 
blishment, have laboured in this cause for a keg 
succession of years, and are grown grey in the ser- 
vice, without a prospect of remuneration orrewaflL 
Had their institution, meanwhile, admitted of osiaj 
the funds for their mutual benefit, offices of consi- 
derable profit and emolument might have accrued, 
and a seat in their body might have been sought * 
an enviable retreat for geniusrin the vale of life. 

The universities have fellowships and patron*? 
to dispose of to their learned professors, and the 
public schools reward their preceptors. Our grttt 
medical practitioners derive emoluments from their 
disciples. The law, and all other learned and H- 
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beral professions, afford substantial rewards for 
length of service. It is in the arts alone, and that 
even in the schools founded by royalty, that the dis- 
ciples have an education free of expense, and there 
only, where the preceptors, the men of the greatest 
talent, have no reward for their public services. 

Thus circumstanced, according to our view of 
the Royal Academy, we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our fervent hope, that in these great national 
plans, for the promotion of the fine arts, his most 
gracious Majesty, and those noblemen and gentle- 
men, who have thus nobly determined to do honour 
to genius, will consider the claims of the veteran 
members of our national school. We, therefore, 
with the most respectful deference to our sovereign, 
who is benignant, just, and generous, — venture to 
suggest, that the Royal Academy should be pro- 
tected. We further, most respectfully address 
the consideration of this object to the noble direc- 
tors of the British Institution ; for we begin to fear 
that the eclat that will attend these grand schemes, 
will lessen the influence of the Royal Academy in 
the public mind, and are therefore of opinion, that 
a perpetual inducement should exist in that institu- 
tion, to draw to its body always, the support of the 
highest professional talent For, if there shall 
henceforth be no other inducement than the title 
bestowed on its members, honourable as it ab- 
stractedly may be — yet should other institutions 
succeed, and the emoluments be tempting, — rival 
bodies may arise to eclipse that institution, which 
should be maintained with all the dignity becoming 
the venerated memory of that best of sovereigns to 
whose beneficence it owed its foundation. 

We do, therefore, most respectfully repeat, what 
we suggested in a former number, that some pro- 
vision be made for the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy. What we allude to, we beg to state again, 
for the consideration of the higher powers ;— viz. 
That the annual sum of two thousand pounds be 
granted out of the national purse, to afford an an- 
nuity of two hundred pounds to the ten senior 
academicians, for their services rendered to the arts, 
and to the country ; and to secure to that royal 
foundation, the whole strength, talent, and genius 
of the British school of art, as candidates for its 
honours and rewards. Were this accomplished, — 
then should we feel that all other schemes, however 
extensive in their operation, or however tending to 
the general splendour of our empire— would be 
hailed by the public, with respect for their projec- 

Itofs, or supported with that spirit which becomes 
the age. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 



OALLEBY OF PICTUEKS AT THE IMPERIAL PALACE Ol* 
PAWLOWSK, KEAE ST. PETEBSBCBOH. ' 

To tay that tbe arte in Russia are yet in their infancy, 
would be advancing too much: they are hardly yet born. 
There are, it is true, a few young men, who after hating 
spent some years in Italy, pass themselves among their coun- 
trymen for painters, (and as men painters they may pass) 
hot their productions are very inferior to those of any mo- 
dern school of arts, in any part of the continent Of sculp- 
tors, we know not one ; and tbe few respectable engravers 
and lithographic draughtsmen at St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow, are, with few exceptions, foreigners. 

The arts, however, are for from bsing despised or neglect- 
ed in the country ; there is not a palace or a seat belonging 
to the emperor, or any of his family, where some specimens 
at least, of the master-pieces of Italy, Holland, Spain, or 
France, may not be met with ; whilst in some of them, tbe 
collections are very numerous, and for the most part well- 
selected. There are also many of the nobility and wealthy 
common*n, who are inclined to favour tbe arts, and ambi- 
tious in forming collections of good paintings. It is, there- 
fore, neither want of good model*, nor of encouragement, 
which has kept Russia without artists: — the cause lies 
deeper. 

However, it is not our intention to enter into a discussion 
why Russia has not yet produced any good paintings of its 
own ; but to give our readers a list of those productions of a 
better age and happier climes, that have found their way to 
the frigid north, and now enliven by their brilliancy its cheer- 
iest soil. 

We might have given a species of catalogue raisonne, — 
this would have filled our pages ; but would have conveyed 
no more knowledge to tbe reader, than the simple enumera- 
tion of names and description of the subjects. Tbe stric- 
tures of an individual are, after all, but his own, and may be 
controverted by any other individual, possessed of tbe means 
of judging ; which, in the present instance, few Englishmen, 
we suppose, would ever have. 

Tbe palace of Pawlowsk is tbe seat of the empress-mo- 
ther, Mary. It is a delightful residence, and worthy of the 
amiable princess who planned it, But we pass over the 
beauty and elegance of tbe apartments, the richness of tbe 
gardens, tbe variety and costliness of the antiques, and tbe 
splendour of the library, that adorn the interior of tbe impe- 
rial edifice, and immediately proceed to our pictures. 

A. APARTMENTS OF THE EMFSfESS. 

AngeXo Brontino.—k Mary, with the Infant Christ, who 
is in the act of presenting the cross to St. John. 

Carlo Dolce.— Two pictures: A Magdalen and a St. 
Sebastian. 

Leonardo da Vinci. — A Madona, with tbe Infant Christ. 

Albomi. — A Holy Family in the Desert, with angels car- 
rying dates to tbe Holy Infant. 

Mignard.—Cbmt and tbe Samaritan Woman. 

Poueein. — A Holy Family. 

Alexander Veronese. — An entombment of Christ 

Bernardo Gatti.—A Madona, with the Infant 

Andrea dai Sorto.—k Madona, with the Infant Christ and 
St. John. 

Tats pictore is very remarkable for its effort to l*4fc**~ 
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Raphael. It strongly reminded us of tbe companion to 
Raphael's Madona dd cardeUino, in the Tribune of Flo- 
rence, which passes there for a production of this great 
master himself. It has all the defects of the one in ques- 
tion, with less of its perfections ; and we do not hesitate in 
saying, tfiat both are the works of the same master, i. «. 
Del Sarto. 

Sasso Ferrato.— Two pictures : the Head of a Madona, 
half shaded by a cloth thrown over it ; and a Madona, with 
tbe Infant. 

Baroccio. — A Holy Family in a Landscape. 

Spagnoletto. — A Head of an Old Man. 

Bassano. — A «nall Historical Sketch. 

Lairesse.—A Holy Family, in the style of Poussin. 

Greute. A Young Girl, with a Bird. 

Angelica Kauffmann. — A Mother, with a Child. 

Guido Reni.— An Apostle's Head ; probably a study for a 
larger work. 

Parmegianino.—A copy of a Holy Family of Raphael's 
in tbe studies at Naples; with tbe addition of a St. Joseph 
and an Angel, in the most perfect keeping, and completely 
in Raphael's tnste. 

Tripolo, Schidone, A. Caracci, MoratH, Cignan. — 
Each with a small Madona and tbe Infant. 

Paduanino. — Two Cupids kissing each other. 

Le Due. — A Standard-bearer; a full figure. 

Tintoretto.— Two Historical Sketches, with many fi- 
gures. 

Albani. — The same subject and composition as above. 
Not quite as dark. 

Vander Velde.—l . A Sea Piece. 2. A Vision of the Ma- 
dona, with an Infant, before a Kneeling Monk. 

Ligoxxi. — A Vision of the Madona. 

Mieris. — A Lady dressed in Satin. 

Murillo. — A Madona, with tbe Infant. 

Taido.— Tbe Martyrdom of St. Polonia. 

Supposed of Corregio's School.— k kneeling Monk, 
holding an Infant Christ, surrounded by Angels. 

B. GALLERY. 

Rubens.— Entombment of Christ. 

J. B. le Prince.— A small Landscape. 

Lingelback. — Scenes of tbe Roman Carnival. 

Luca Giordano. — The Angel driving Adam and Eve from 
Paradise. 

Some Flemish Landscapes, by Roth, Asselgn, tfc. 

Wgnants. The Good Samaritan ; a large well-finished 
Landscape. 

A. Kauffmann. — Two pictures, representing scenes from 
some novel. 

Pompeo Battoni. — The Prodigal Son ; a famous picture 
of this Master. 

Tintoretto. — Three Male Portraits, in frames, in one 
picture. 

Frank. — An Allegorical picture, with a superabundance 
of figure*. 

Joseph Vernet.—A Shipwreck. R. Mengs.—The Muse 
of History as a Bust. 

Paul Veronese.— Tbe Death of a Female Saint 

Battoni. — A copy of the famous Magdalen of Corrtggio. 
A Modern Landscape : tbe Fall of Tivoli. 

Vander Kelst. — A Knight, in a sitting posture. 

Greute. — A Family Scene. Mary Gerard. — A Lady, in 
Satin. 



Greute.— An Old Woman looking oat of a Window, »4 
scolding a Young Girl weeping. 
Stella.— A small Holy Family. 
Bartholet Ftem*el.—Th« Sacrilege ; a grand Picture after 

Raphael. 

C. ANTI-ROOM TO THR CABINET OF ABTIQCES. 

Among many others wo mention — 
Two Sketches of Titian, for the mmoosj fteaco paintingi 
in the 8euola di St. Antonio, in Padua; representing *t 
Murder of tbe Jealous Husband, and the Resurrection d a 

The Adoration of tbe Magi, by Frank ; a Hatea-pot* af 
Costumes, with Knights m Armoer, and Came Ma*. 

D. BIGHT WHO. 

Cignani.-A Shepherd and Shepherdess, with two CIB- 
dren playing with a Lamb. 

Messls.-Kxi Old Miser. C. Maratti^-A Man aid Wo- 
man praying, with a VWon of the Madona. 

Kauthorst .—Susanna in tbe Bath. Several 
Landscapes, and some of the Flemish School. 

Battoni.— Alexander tbe Great and bis Physician. 

A Female Head, by Mad. Le Bruu. Tb* colour Ja 
of tbe modern pictures is burst, probably from *~ "— 
varnished too soon. 



ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 

In addition to what has already been described 
of the alterations and improvements so Jong in pro- 
gress at this venerable palace of our Kings, we hue 
lately observed, that a new gothic archway » apm- 
ing from the Ambassadors quadrangle into Cfev* 
land-row. The cross buildings lately occupied by 
the Board of Green Cloth and its officers, dividing 
this court from the Kitchen-court, and one larp 
court yard formed for the accommodation of ca> 
riages waiting the return of company fro m the 
Drawing-room. By this arrangement, the rqrm 
will, with regard to space and convenience, be equsl 
to the very spacious and elegant approach at the 

past end 

The old Ball-room, built in the reign of William 
and Mary, and which has been graced by Jta 
chaste court of our late honoured Sovereign and tof 
virtuous consort, has been cleared of its <«"«** 
galleries and pews, for verily it was like a chapel, tad 
is now being prepared for a supper room ; letUm 
apartment, which surpasses in dimensions all toe 
others on this magnificent suite, be fitted up mi 
style of elegance commensurate with the P" ^ 
hospitality and taste of our reigning nwnarch, and 
we venture to predict that the Enriish «w*™ 
again vie in splendor, with the royal nr "** 

of the ages of chivalry. 
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Elclungt from Picture) by (Ac Old Master*. By 
}. Powell. 

In reflecting upon the depraved taste of the j 
nerality of print publishers and print collectors, w< 
offer our opinions purely from our love of genuini 
art, and with a view to open the eyes of the public 
to the impositions of quackery, ignorance, and 
cunning, which assail modest talent on all sides. 
With these feelings, it cannot fail to excite our in- 
dignation to witness the immense traffic that is 
carried on in graphic trash, too contemptible for 
criticism, whilst we have such a school of engrav- 
ers, who are labouring to enrich the world with 
copies of fine pictures in various styles of engrav- 
ing, many of which when printed, remain as un- 
known to the greater part of the public, as though 
they were executed merely for the artists' own 
amusements, to indulge themselves in the pleasi i 
of presenting an occasional copy to their little cir- 
cle of particular friends. 

Indeed, it was only by chance that we obtain ! 
a sight of a small collection of most splendid and 
masterly etchings now before us, the works of Mr. 
Powell : for although we had seen proofs of two or 
three of the plates some years since, we have nut, 
until recently, seen the whole sett as far as the i:. 

r'ous artist has proceeded with his plan. It was 
Powell's intention to encrease the collection, 
but having completed eight large folio plates with- 
out even a remote prospect of remuneration for his 
exertions, he has relinquished bis plan. 

There is nothing in the concerns of taste to he 
more regretted, than the prevailing indifference fur 
the sterling works of our best engravers. We could 
illustrate this lamentable truth by numberless in- 
stances that have recently come within the scope <>f 
or own observation. The admirable gallerv rf 
■rints farmed by the society of engravers, and ex- 
iibited in So ho- square, we may notice as one. Tbis 
exhibition remained open for months, unvisited, 
and almost unknown ; whilst within a few doors of 
such a national display of rare talent, such indeed, 
in certain departments of engraving, as no school 
had before produced, the fashionable world were 
daily crowding to the Bazaar, and the Square was 
blocked up with their attending equipages. 

This indifference to the merits of our superior 
engravers is the more to be reprobated, as there is 
still so great a rage for collecting prints that have 
no claim to notice, being loo specious, and too m 



please any, but those who affect taste, 
without the least knowledge of the real men' 
art 

We did expect, however, that the bold style of 
etching which Mr. Powell has exhibited in his 
imitations of the old masters, would have excited 
more attention among the amateurs of landscape 
for he has selected some of tlie best specimens of 
the great schools, and may be said to have trans- 
ferred these masterly compositions, with all their 
force and effect, upon the copper. But so limited 
is the present stale of patronage for such works, in- 
deed so low is the general taste for the real excel- 
lencies of the calcographic art, that no publisher, 
however inclined to promote the interest of the ar- 
tists, can safely .venture to speculate on a work that 
has any pretensions to raise the reputation of our 
national school. 

The series of etchings of which we are now 
speaking, were undertaken by Mr, Powell with a 
view to assist the amateur in the practice of land- 
scape composition, (we speak of them as etchings, 
for Mr. Powell is not an engraver.) We feel the 
more concerned at the failure of his plan, because 
the continuance of such a collection roust have 
tended to improve the taste, by spreading the 
knowledge of that superior style of composition, 
which alone could teach those predisposed to en- 
courage talent, how to appreciate what was worthy 
of their patronage. 

The eight plates which Mr. Powell has com- 
pleted, are compositions by the following masters. 

No. 1. Landscape Competition, piloted by Francesco 
■eta. 

No. t. Laadiespe CompotUkm, painted by Dominion! no. 

No. 8. LsodiCBpfl Compotitioo, palnisd by Geapsr 
Poiusin. 

No. 4. Lnn&enpe Competition — Cbritt by tba See of 
Dalilee, painled by Domintcbino. 

No. 6. LaudictuB Competition — Cbritt ami the Woman 
of Samarin,pniDied by DomiDicfalDo. 

No. 6. LaoJscnp* Composition — Ham found by Pba- 
raoh'i Daughter, painled by Nicola Poumln. 

No. 7. Landscape Composition — The Angel sad Tublai, 
painted by Bslntor Rosa. 

No. 8. Landicape Cum petition, painted byGatparPounfn. 

Magnificent paintings like these can only be 
urcliascd by the great and the wealthy. The ge- 
neral lovers of ait in beholding them must be con- 
tent to admire, what they cannot hope to possess : 
but prints which are translations of these magnifi- 
cent works of genius, are within every one's reach 
who can spare something from unnecessary grati- 
ication, for the cultivation of the mind. 
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Memoirs of Rossini ; by the Author of the Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart. T. Hookham. 

On resuming the notice of this popular work, 
agreeable to our promise, we shall now present to 
our readers the author's opinions upon the compo- 
sitions of Rossini, which, with certain allowance 
for the friendly zeal of his biographer, may be 
received as a candid examen of his talents. 

In the introduction, we have an interesting sketch 
of the merits of the different composers for the 
Italian opera for the last twenty or thirty years. 
After speaking at some length upon Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, M. Paer and Mayer, and giving a list of 
composers of second rate abilities, Mozart is intro- 
duced. We learn from the author, that the music 
of this illustrious composer, until within the last 
few years, was very little known in Italy, and that 
its want of popularity, extraordinary as it may 
appear, arose from its being either too difficult for 
the habits of their professors, or that they were too 
indolent to give that practice to acquire the per- 
formance of it, in that masterly style which it had 
attained in Germany and in England. 

The dilletanti of Italy affected to condemn the 
style, and expressed their opinions of his abilities 
in language not very creditable to their taste. 
" He is a barbarian/ ' said these gentry, " not want- 
ing in energy ; some grains of gold were found in 
the refuse of Ennius ; had he been but fortunate 
enough to profit by the lessons of Zingarelli or 
Paisiello, he might have done something." The 
author's opinions of the comparative merits of 
Mozart and Rossini, no doubt, are given with genu- 
ine feeling ; but we much question if the admirers 
of Mozart will entirely subscribe to his estimate. 
We are disposed to think Mozart could have equalled 
Rossini, brilliant as may be his taste in any style, 
but that Rossini's warmest admirers could not in 
candour say as much for him as opposed to his 
great predecessor. 

" The great difference between the music of Mozart and 
that of Rossini is, that they are scarcely ever addressed to the 
same persons. Mozart may apply to his brilliant rival (if 
rival be can be called) the words of the niece to her aunt, in 
Dumoustier's comedy of ' Les Femmes,' 

'Va, 
Tu ne plairas jamais a qui j'aurai suplaire.' 

" The people of taste of whom I spoke above, declare, 
that if Rossini has not the same comic vein, and the same 
richnetsof ideas, as Cimarosa, at least he has the advantage 
of toe Neapolitan in vivacity and rapidity of style. They And 
bim for ever syncoping those phrases which Cimarosa always 
takes care to develope, even to their last consequences. If 



Rossini never composed an air so comic as ' Amdeeme dd arie 
core,* Cimarosa never wrote an air so rapid aa the duet hi tat 
' Barbiere,*—' Oggi arriva us regimento,' or that of JUste 
and Figaro, in the same opera. Now, Mozart baa nounajef 
all thi , nothing light, nothing rapid, nothing ootntc; he itfe 
very opposite, not only to Rossini, but almost to Ciajarosieiav 
self. Wouldhehavecomposedthatairoftlw < Orsm] f , -^<hA 
pupille tenere,' without throwing it into a deep sonde of nt- 
lancboly? The more we are charmed with thesnoeioof Bo> 
sioi and Cimarosa, and the more we become famirlsriwd hi 
it, the more we are disposed to enjoy the movie of Monart,— 
the more we are migrated with the gay m e asu re s and tot* 
notes of Rossini,- the greater the pleasare with want we 
shall return to the large notes and slow moresaent, of the o> 
tborof the ' Cortfan tutte.' 

" Moaart, I believe, was never gay mote than two or three 
times, much about the same number of times that lonwi 
has been melancholy. The latter haa composed an open is 
which a young soldier sees the mistress of his heart co* 
demned to death under his own eyes, and led away to aunfaV 
ment ; and yet there is nothingsomhre in the 'Gas*aLata.' 



In the sad story of ' Otello' there is nothing meton can ry sat 
the duet of Desdemona and her attendant, the prayer and tat 
romance. But then I might cite the qaartetto in * Bimtmt 
Faliero,' the duet of' Armida,' and even the splendid iastov 
mental movement, at the moment that Renaud agitated ay a 
thousand passions, retires from the scene, and returns egata; 
all these are perfectly expressive of Italian love,— of a pat- 
won that is sombre and impetuous, but which has no ajdn> 
cboly in it. In a word, there is scarcely any thing hi ona- 
mon between the cheb-d'eeuvres of Rossini, * Lm Fietre ant 
Paragoned 'L'ltoliama in Atgert,' € Tancredi,' ■ Oa*V 
and the operas of Mozart. The resemblance (if tesemblaace 
there be, and which at best, goes no farther tnan the style) 
took place at a late period. It was only in the * Gaum Ladra/ 
and the * Mose,' that Rossini first began to imitate thestronj 
manner of the German school. 

" Rossini has never written any thing so full of feeling u 
the duet Crudel perche Jinora, of Moaart ; nor any thing « 
truly comic as Mrntr'io ero «ra mmcahone; or the dart 
Nemici gewroii of Cimarosa. Rut neither Mozart nor G- 
marosa have ever composed any thing so light and aabeatcd 
as the duet D'uu bet tuo di Turchia in the * Turn ra 
Italia,' which, it appears to me, is the method that taoeU 
be pursued, in order to form a just estimate oi the difereei 
style and character of these great masters, who, foUnvei 
by a crowd of imitators, occupy, at present, the nwrical 

scene of Europe. 

* * • • o 

" Nothing is found more difficult than to answer the qon> 
tion, which is the most beautiful of Rossini's Operas? Ai 
to which is to be preferred, the simplicity of the style ef 
* Tancredi,' or the luxuriancy and superabundant con- 
ments of ' Ricciardo e Zoraida,' changed to so many m> 
tivos ; this is quite another question. What I now speak d 
is the difficulty of forming a general opinion of their con> 
parative merits ; and where can this difficulty arise ? 

" In the overture of the ' Barbiert,' there is a very enva> 
ing little passage. Very well ; but then the same pretty 
passage has already served as a motive in * Tancrtdi,' tad 
still later, Rossini has found it very serviceable in his ' E&f 
betto.' In the last instance, he has given it in the shape of 
duo, in which latter form it is more beautiful than in either 
of the two former. We may, therefore, think oursehes fcr> 
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lunate. If we beat this churning passage. Tor the first time 
under the form of a duo, though still we ought to regret lb* 
circumstance lost threw It in our way. But if already fa- 
miliar to yon in the ' Barblerr, 1 or ' Tancredi,' no wonder 
thnt In the farm of a duo it should be found tiresome. 

" It would be amusing enough lo we a cancel lUt of all 
the Piece* of Mnsic in Rosuni's works, tbnt ore really dif- 
frrent from neb other ; at well m another lisi of the piece* 
funded on the amr Ideas, with a reference to the duet or 
air in wUch such ideas are employed In Ibe happiest man- 
Der. In the circle 0/ my acquaintance at Naples, I know 
twentj young earn capable of drawing out such a list Id a 
couple of days, wilh as much ease as a critique would be got 
up in London on Ihe eleventh Canto of Den Jam, « a pro- 
found article In Paris on public Credit. 

"The cbf of characteristic in Rossini's music. Is an eitrt- 
otdinsry rapidity, which does Ml permit the mind tolndulge 
in thow profound emotions and nothing reveries that (he 
■low and sustained morementu of SfotMtllt so calculated to 
awaken. Yet this Telocity Is accompanied by a sparkling 
freshness that calls up involuntary delight. Haunt Ills thai 
all other music appears beniy and wearisome, after that of 
Rossini. Were Mossrt to make hit debut at the present 
day, such, in all probability, is the judgment that would be 
formed of his music. To be pleased we must listen to bis 
music fora fortnight together; but be would be hissed on 
the first day. If Moisrt maintains bis ground against Ros- 
sini, If we frequently prefer him, it is because bn is strong In 
thit antiquity which he has already attained In anticipation, 
and In our recollection of the pleasures we have derived 
from his works. 

" But, if tbe music of Rossini It never heavy, It is of a 
kind to weary by long repetition. But this em varying 
brilliancy is perhaps tbe chief reason why bis composition* 
leave do profound impressions behind them. They may be 
said in the words of Shakespeare, 

■ To be (00 rash, too unadvised, loo sadden ; 

Too like tbe lightning, which doth MM tone 

En one can say It lighten*.' 






* (listing 



been in the habit 

for some time past begun to require novelty, nod are crying 

"If such be Ihe case now, what will it he twenty years 
hence, when tbe < Borblere' shall be as long known to tbe 
public u the ' Matrimonio Secreti,' or ' D Iron Giovanni', hi 

" The misfortune of Rossini is, that be treats tbe passion 
of love as a mere affair of gallantry. With him this paction 
is ml lore, but a consticuous, brisk, and sparkling, Imitation 
of it. Tbe consequence Is, that be It never melancholy, 
and what Is music without a shade or Derisiveness? 

"'lam never merry when I hear sweet musk,' tuyt that 
Poet among the modems, to whom, above all others, It was 
given to know tbe secrets of Ibe passions— the author of 
Cymbelloe and Othello. 

" In (hi> litctt crpeditif— this expediting ago— Rooslni 
bat one advantage, he never arrests our at lent km long to- 
gether. 

" In o drama, in which a composer endeavours to ei- 
preas human passloas, nod all tbe more delicate shades of 
feeling, a eoraiderahla degree of attention it necessary, In 



perhaps tome iwenty or thirty principal 
id and fifty Operas, meet with general ta- 
uld easily reckon un a hundred in bis 



order to feel the emotions which he wishes to produce. It It 
scarcely necessary to add, that even attention alone will not 
be sufficient, if the minds of Ibe bearers be not susceptible 
of profound emolion. Now, 00 Ihe contrary, in the cum- 
losliionsof Rossini, tbe greater proportion of tbe airs and 
uelt resemble abort brilliant concertos, for the display of 
the voice, rather Ibaa vehicles for tbe expression of senti- 
ment', and, consequently, but a very slender degree of at- 
...... l__ ;. f^qujfea l0 „„,„ pleasure from them; in 

the mind bat little or nothing to do ir 

™ Tbe system of variations bat often led Rossini to copy 
■self; like nil thieves, be hoped to conceal bit larceny. 
Retail, why should not n poor Maestro, who is obliged to 
compose an Opera in sis weeks, 111 or well, in the rein 
not, be allowed to have recourse to such an expedient, L 
moments when inspiration ' comes not though invoked. 
Mayer, for Instance, andolbert whom I could name, do no 
copy themselves it is trite, but they frequently chill us uni 
apathy, whicb is invariably followed by ' nature's kind re- 
storer, balmy sleep.' Rossini, on ibe contrary, allows us 
neither peace nor repose; we may get out of patience wilh 
hit Operas, but It It i mpossible to dote over them : be the 
impression altogether new, or only a pleating reminiscence, 
still It it one pleasure followed by another. Tbr~ 
aoyroid, as In the first act of' Roto Bines,' for 

" PaisMlo taw, perhaps 

pieces of hit hundred and Hi _ 

soar. Rottlni could easily 

thirty Operas, really different from each other. A simpleton 

who seet a group of negroes for the first lime. Imagines that 

they all resemble one another : the pleasing airs of Rossini 

ore negroes to the simpletons of our day." 



Researches. 

the Scenery, Architectural Remains, and 

Manners and Superstitions of the Peasantry, 

Src frc. by T. Crofton Cbokes, 4 to. M array, 

London, 1824. 

From the entertaining chapter on " manners and 
customs," in addition to out extract last week, we 
select the following : — 

We have been so frequently entertained of late 
with characteristic traits of the Scottish peasantry, 
that we do thin the more readily, feeling assured 
that our readers will have no objection to a little 
anginal Irish gossip, by way of > change. 

'' Courtship It generally commenced soon after the par- 
lies attain their teens, and the bashfulnoss of tbe youthful 
lover Is some times very amusing. 

"'All was within three bits of miles of Tim Haggerty'i 
cabin,' replied a fine lad of fourteen, when asked why be bod 
loitered on an errand, ' and Tim Haggerty was a relation of 
mine; for his mother was a second cousin of my grand la - 
tiler's gossip, and at I thought your honour would not be 
raining me, I jurt slept across, I couldn't do leas why! to 
Ktuire after hit welkins ; and Boding only Honny at borne, 
couldn't but wilt n link), a* hu would anon be in, sbe u>d ; 
ut as fix my thinking of Honny, youi honour, I that's not 



the South of Ireland, illustrative of 
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out of my lime, and that has but lea than nothing to begiu 
tbe world wllb, it is only those tint seeks to belye me that 
spreads i be report ; but Honey for nil thai ii bj proper end 
n a girl as any Id the country, nnd if your honour did bat 
it her, you'd not u; that was a bold won), for nobody 
could gal may ll.* '' 

" A numerous offspring is tbo result of early marrlnge ; end 
It frequently happen) tbul tbe appearance of father and ran 
' "ore llketbat of brotberj, ami (bey auorlato together 
sr niib n fraternal feeling, than with that usually exist- 
ing between parent and child. 

" A house with ihreo contiguous apartments is selected for 
a wedding ; tbe reason of Ibis if to preserve a distinction be- 
tween tbe classes of compnny eipactrd. Tbe best apart- 
ment Is referred for the bride and bridegroom, (be priest, 
the piper, and the more opulent sad respectable guests, as 
the landlord, his family and the neighbouring gentry, who 
are always Invited and uiually attend 



reception of buckaugbs, ebuiers, and other beggars. When 
tbe marriage Is celebrated two collections era raised amongst 
(he guests, tbe first for the priest, tbe other fix tbe piper. 
Tbe assembly does not take place until late in the even- 
ing, when the marriage ceremony Is performed, and the fes- 
tlri lies seldom conclude before day-break the next morning. 

" Buckaugbs are a description of mendicants, that within 
these few years hare considerably diminished; the name Im- 
plies a lime or mutilated person ; but rigorous young men 
maybe found, who baring assumed tbe ragged gmb,crere 
(be privileges of tbe impotent and aged. In Ireland (here 
10 gypsies, but their place Is filled by buckaugbs, who 
tbe same wandering habits, and adopt tbeaame unsettled 
mode of life, without bowerer entering Into associations or 

" A hnckangh is a solitary and Isolated being, one who 
. .em) to stand alone In (be world without apparent occupa- 
tion or pursuit, lie is met trarolling both In tbe high road 
and In unfrequented paths, at all hours and In nil seasons, bit 
beard unshaven, and bis body encased in a garment com- 
posed of shreds and patches, or, to use the more expresdve 
local idiom, ' a coal all stitches ami pack-thread.' Loaded 
with innumerable bags and wallets, be strides on, assisted 
by a long walking pole shod with iron, end terminated by n 
formidable spike. In the evening tbe buckaugb is seen 
seated beside tbe turf fire or the poor cottager's hearth par- 
taking of bia humble Tare, the wallets and staff deposited In 
»mer of the cabin, and at night be reposes beside them 
a bundle of straw. It is not uncommon to find these men 
th considerable literary acquirements ; they are generally 
( possessors of several books and Irish manuscripts, which 
they have collected, and bear about from piece to place with 
incredible fondness, nor CM money always purchase part oi 
(heir travelling library ; tbelr knowledge of writing renders 
them acceptable guests to many farmers, whose correspon- 
dence is often entirely curried on by such agency. By the 
younger members of the family, buckaugbs are looked up- 
on with muoh regard, and made tbe mutual confident ol 
their raitic amours. These persons write lore letters and 
then secretly deliver them, commend the youth to bis mi»- 
trea and the girl to ber lover, and are consequently caress- 
ed and consulted by all parties. A buckaugh Is tbe um- 
pire of rural dilutes, and the ambassador from one clan or 
faction to another, in which diplomatic capacity be is 



termed, tbe _ r _ ... 

roken victuals bestowed upon them from 
nle or charity, they usually sell to ibe fami ly eft ar 
poor peasant or to city mendicants, whom they cnnakVr s* 
an inferior order of persons end In fact ihey ore an, as tarv 
respective means of gaimng a livelihood am esaesjualrj-- 
variance. Deeply conversant with character, this siagtl 
class of mendicants are quick, artful, and Intelligent, b*l as- 
sume a careless and easy manner, seldom hesitating wees h 
is for their own advantage, duping those who ban cnfM 

In Ihem, and yet I bare lr J -* ■■" -'— - •>•'"•— 

honour of a poor buckaugl 

The rn^v^inemperatitioii of the agency of nurin* 
among the inferior orders of the Irish, as related bj 
our author, is curious and amusing. We who live 
in the midst of a populous town, canacarcelybelfi 
to believe that such notions still exist, uaoa^ the 
natives of a dvilited country, however mean thri 
rank. 

«'Myfcther,wboaeajunewasTnady Dooofaoe, lived ts 
HUle placelhey call Mount Shannon, near Slain; he arss i 
shoe-maker, and supported bis family by bti work, until be hat 
his health through grief at my folly, at nut being led by Hj 
!dvice;andInijitrri«s*sw«(cerlainsur»,«*afid>M)Ir-»-- ' 
alll did for «DingB(tain>t my father! Be loved rm 
(better) (ban any of bis ekiUtr (children), because ■- 
dene-liter (daughter) but myself ; and at eighteen 
to get me married to a neighbour's son, who wan ■ imm w; 
(a handsome fellow) ; and, indeed, not that I any It, 1 mi 
neat, dean skinned girl al that time, though I may dear H to- 
day ; hut I was fond of a young men who was working as' 



lanouriDgboy at a farmer's 



i, (adj-cent). 1 



when 1 to*U (told) Poddy Doody, for that was any Jan 
name, what my father wished me to do, be mid, if I did 
run awny with bim, my father and brothers would make i 
marry the other boy, end he should kill himself or go ah- 
traded ; so I went off with him satm mossgt (without srti- 
tation) and we were married by bis parish priest, assour- 
we came to Castle Town. I never asw m j raihtsr till be ' 
dying, which was about si* months after: hegMesjabi. 
blessing and a cow before be died. After (be funeral Irasw 
back to my husband, and we lived very happily for fosr 
years. My eldes( little boy died, and I was numag my - 
cond, when one nlghi, nbout midsummer, as we were sitti 
at our supper, 1 was Wry struck, and fell off my chair. 
K-ifafaat (instantly), poor Paddy ran out fermd* 
neighbours, who desired bim to send for the pnest, whica s» 
did to H »n«re(«a a matter of course). But when he caaw.h 
did not know what to do, but said prayers over me, aai 
anointed me for death; end when tbe holy oil was put oa« 
I was better, and continued to mend for antral days, betl 
was still very weak and low; I bed an fsmrwien a*-* 
(oppression on) the heart, and a dimness in my eyes, and i 
singing in myears, and my face was gre-Uy altered. -■" 
one nlgbt after we ell lay down to sleep, It was abou 
o'clock, I beard a great noise, and saw a light in tt- 
I culled Paddy, but he could not bear me. My little cnua 
was about three months old, end lay asleep by my side. » 
one minute tbe bouse was full of people, men and women, 
bnt no ona raw them but myself i and one of the woe** 
came to the side of my bed, and said, ' Judy, get up, y on are 
to come with us, and I will put one in jr. 
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jor child.' So with that they draggled me out of bed, and 
it an old woman in my place, who took my eroJur qfa 
iitd (creature, a term of endearment) inner arms I I thought 
should die, but I could not speak a word. They took me 
f with them, and there were several horsemen with red caps 
itskfo the door, and the women who sat behind them on 
e horses had blue cloaks. There was a piper on a grey 
my that led the way ; and when I got to their dwelling I 
as given a child to nurse. I am not allowed to tell any 
ting that happened while I was there, all I can say is, that 
never ate one mouthful of their food, if I did I never could 
lve left them, I came every night to my own bouse for cold 
itatoes, and I lived on them. Paddy buried, as he thought, 
le old woman that was put in my place, but she came away 
i us. I am twenty years from home, and my husband is 
tarried again. This is my ton's bouse. When I came home 
addy would not own me, but I soon made kirn situible 
■oavinced him) I was bis wife. I have suffered more than I 
in cell any one while I was with the ' good people ;' and I 
nonHsed the Blessed Virgin, if she would release me, to do 
i months' pinnamce (penance) at a holy well in the King's 
rooty, where I am going next week ; if I live to return, my 
m will let me pass the rest of my days with him, should my 
ssbaad not allow me.' 

" Dr. Neilson gives us, with every appearance of autbenti* 
ty, a more intricate matrimonial case than the foregoing, 
here the woman, on her return from Fairyland, finding ber 
at husband married, marries again herself. The second wife 
r the first husband dies, and he having discovered his former 
met, claims ber ; but her second husband being unwilling 
> part with her, denies the claim. The question is re* 
rred to an ecclesiastical tribunal, where fairy agency 
111 not be acknowledged, and which, under conflicting tes- 
mony, is unable to determine the matter. It however, 
Itimately terminates in the friendly arrangement, ' That 
rth doors of the woman's second husband's house should be 
it open ; that Joyce (her former husband) should stand se- 
al steps from the street-door, and Thady, in the garden, 
rven steps from the back-door ; that she should take her 
boice, and abide by it thenceforward.'---' The child was 
eepingin the cradle, and as Mary was about to depart, she 
est to the child to take leave of it, and shed a tear. She 
eot then towards the street-door, when she heard the child 
•y after ber ; presently she returned, and remained without 
uumoring, or uneasiness with Thady Hughes till her 
Bath.'" 

In taking leave of this very interesting and lively 
ork, we owe it to the author for the pleasure we have 
erived from its perusul, to add our testimony in 
s favour. It is written in a style suited to the sub- 
set, the observations in general are amusing, and 
le characters of the peasantry have every appear- 
ice of being faithful sketches from the life. We 
ave no doubt that it will be very generally read, 
ad as generally approved. 



Ptut and Walnuts, 2 Vols. Second Edition. 
London, Messrs. Longman Sf Co. 

Doubtless it will appear out of the usual course 
i occupy the pages of our Gazette with extracts 



from a book already known to the public, by the 
sale of a first edition, when the professed object 
of this part of our paper is to afford notices of recent 
publications. We have reasons, however, for this 
departure from custom, which we shall briefly state, 
and trust the kindness of our readers will accept 
the same as our apology. 

The papers which form the two volumes of Wine 
and Walnuts, appeared originally in the Literary 
Gazette, a periodical of more extensive circulation 
than any other of the same character. In these 
volumes, many pages are filled with gossip re- 
lating to the arts; and among other subjects, is 
introduced an original account of the Eidophusikon. 
Wine and Walnuts, though now pretty generally 
known, is less indebted for its publicity to the kind- 
ness of the press, than any work of the present 
day — although the whole subject of its pages is 
entirely original. It has not been noticed in the 
quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily publications — 
neither praised nor condemned ; but it has been 
made free with in numberless channels, at home 
and abroad, with a spirit of piracy that would war- 
rant exposure on the part of its author. This how- 
ever is not our object, and we should not have taken 
this second edition for our theme, but to incorpo- 
rate in this Miscellany, an account of the Eidophu- 
sikon, which has excited great interest in the ad- 
mirers of scenic art, and which was given to the 
world, by our own pen, and described from the 
observation of our own eyes. The proposed 
improvements for the Diorama, and many improve- 
ments on the stage, have, we are assured, been 
derived from this source ; and we are, therefore, 
persuaded by certain friendly correspondents, to 
give an extract from the document in our own 
paper, which we shall enlarge upon in a future 
number, in another original essay upon scene- 
painting. 

DR LODTHERBOOie'S KIDOPHOSIKOX. 

" It would be a subject of regret to all lovers of the pictu- 
resque seenery of nature, if the Ingenious contrivances 
which De Loutherbourg invented, in the formation of his 
beautiful little stage, were consigned to oblivion for want of 
a record. It is well known that this original ethibitioB not 
only delighted, but even astonished the artists who crowded 
the seats of his theatre. Sir Joshua Reynolds honoured the 
talents of the ingenious contriver, by frequent attendance, 
whilst it was exhibited In Pantoo-square, and reoomoieaded 
the ladies in his ettensive circle, to take their daughters who 
cultivated drawing, as the best school to witness toe power* 
Ail effects of nature, as viewed through the mmgio of his 
wondrous skill, hi the combination of his inventive power*. 

• DeLoutherbourg, who had studied In tlw romantic region* 
of thePjiiMMM^theAls^ai^hssewanntrve 
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Alsace, yet declared that ' no English landscape-painter 
needed foreign travel, to collect grand prototype! for his 
study.' The scenery of our lakes, he contended, united the 
sublime and the ben uti fill ; the mountainous wilds of North 
Wales, and the yet grander mountains of Scotia, seen under 
the magical effects occasioned by our humid, ever-varying 
atmosphere, such as inspired the poetic descriptions in Ossian, 
were alike directed to the painter's no less poetic observa- 
tion. De Loiitnerboar^'s practice was but a comment on 
this candid declaration ; for, until his arrival here, it rested a 
common prejudice with artists and amateurs, alike, that our 
fair island did not afford subject lor tbe higher display of the 
landscape painter's art. This foreign artist dispelled the 
cloud of ignorance that had so long prevailed, and by his own 
magnificent views of our native soil, pointed out the way to 
the present school, decidedly tbe first in the landscape de- 
partment of fill the world. Nothing that has emanated from 
tbe genius of Italy has combined the soul and harmony of 
some of the English scenes, described by the pencil of 
Turner. 

• * • # 

" Tbe stage on which the Eidopbusikon was represented, 
was little more than six feet wide, and about eight feet in 
depth ; yet such was tbe painter's knowledge of effect, and 
of scientific arrangement, and the scenes which he described 
were so completely Illusive, that the space appeared to recede 
for many miles, and his horizon seemed as palpably distant 
from the eye as tbe extreme termination of the view would 
appear in nature. 

M The opening subject of the Eidopbusikon represented tbe 
view from the summit of one tree bill, in Greenwich Park, 
looking up the Thames to tbe metropolis; on one side, 
conspicuous upon its picturesque eminence, stood Flamstead 
House ; and below, on tbe right, tbe grand mass of building, 
Greenwich Hospital, with its imposing cupola, cut out of 
pasteboard, and painted with architectural exactness. Tbe 
large groups of trees formed another division, behind which 
were the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, with tbe shore on 
each side stretching to the metropolis, which was seen in its 
vast extent from Chelsea to Poplar. Behind, were the hills 
of Hampstead, Highgate,and Harrow ; and tbe intermediate 
space was occupied by tbe fiat stage, as tbe pool or port of 
London, crowded with shipping, each moss of which being 
cut out of pasteboard, and receding in site by tbe perspec- 
tive of their distance. Tbe heathy appearance of the fore 
ground, was constructed of cork, broken into the rugged and 
picturesque forms of a sand pit covered with minute mosses 
and lichens, producing a captivating effect, amounting in- 
deed to reality. 

" This scene, on the rising of the curtain, was enveloped in 
that mysterious light which is tbe precursor of day-break, so 
true to nature, that tbe imagination of the spectator sniffed 
the sweet breath of morn. A faint light appeared along tbe 
borison : the scene assumed a vapourish tint of grey ; pre- 
sently a gleam of saffron changing to tbe pure varieties 
that tinge tbe fleecy clouds that pass away in morning mist ; 
the picture brightens by degrees ; the sun appeared, gilding 
the tops of tbe trees and the projections of the lofty build- 
ings, and burnikhing tbe vanes on the cupolas ; when tbe 
whole scene bunt upon the eye in the gorgeous splendour of 
a beauteous day. 

" Tbe clouds in every scene bad a natural motion, and 
they were painted in semi-transparent colours, so that they 
not only received light in front, but by a greater intensity of 




tbe Argand lamps, were susceptible of being; ittusai 
from behind. The linen on mhfch they were painted, vu 
stretched on frames of twenty time* the surface of the stage, 
which rose diagonally by a winding machine. De Louther- 
bourg, who excelled in representing the pbeiiomrna of 
clouds, may be said to have designed a series of effects on 
the same frame ; thus the first gleam of morning lei te the 
succeeding increase of light ; and the motion being obttaat, 
the clouds first appeared from beneath the horixoo, ram to 
meridian and floated fast or slow, according to their seppsseJ 
density, or tbe power of the wind. 

" To illuminate the scenes for this interesting displays' 
nature, tbe ingenious projector bad constructed his lights to 
throw their power io front of the scenes; and the plan might 
be tried witti advantage for spectacles, and pankulsreflecfe 
on the great stages of our magnificent theatres. Tbe siaa* 
on De Loutberbourg's stage were above the proscesim* 
and bidden from the audience, instead of being unaaJonfi) 
placed as we are accustomed to see them, by which tbe sues 
are illuminated, like Michael Angelo's Satan, from Iht m- 
gions below ; thus throwing on their countenances, a 
natural character, in defiance of all their well-studied 
of facial passion and expression. What painter ever 
of inverting the order of nature so entirely as to agattar 
human countenance upwards f And why depart so socager; 
from truth upon tbe stage ? Tbe expression would ha h> 
creased tenfold by lighting from above the proscessuav- 
For bow infinitely more impressive is the emotion of the 
passions, when described with the spacious orbit of the eye 
in that deep sbudow, which the grand gusto of the historic 
style of painting has adopted. The majeuy of intellectml 
intelligence is seen to rest upon the human brow. 

• a * • « ■ 

" Before the line of the brilliant lamps, on tbe stage of 
tbe Eidopbusikon, were slips of stained glass ; yellow, red, 
green, purple, and blue ; by the shifting of which, tbe painter 
could throw a tint upon tbe scenery, compatible with the tie* 
of day which he represented, and by a single slip, or their ! 
combinations, could produce a magical effect ; thus giving a; 
general hue of cheerfulness, sublimity, and awfulneas, sab- j 
servient to the phenomena of his scene. This, too, might be | 
adopted on the regular stage, were tbe ingenious mactiaiss j 
of tbe scene-room to set their wits to work ; and at no vast j 
expence since the improvement of lighting with gas. I 
a a a a * 

"Tbe inventive schemes of the artist to give motfcmaai 
reality to the scenes which I have promised to set forth, wiB 
display tbe endless resources of his original mind. Tm ef- 
fect of a storm at rea, with the loss of the Hasiewell Iadh> , 
man, was awful and astonishing ; for the conflict of the lag* 
ing elements, be described with all its characteristic hor- 
rors of wind, huil, thunder, lightning, and tbe roaring of tsr 
waves, with such marvellous imitation of nature, that aaa> 
ners nave declared, whilst reviewing tbe scene, that h 

amounted to reality. 

* ♦ * * » 

" Gainsborough was so wrapped tn delight with the 
Eidopbusikon, that for a time he thought of nothing eke, or 
talked of nothing else, and passed his evenings at that ex- 
hibition in long succession. Gainsborough, himself a grew 
experimentalist, could not fail to admire scenes wrought to 
such perfection by the aid of so many collateral inveatioss. 
Loutberbourg's genius was as prolific in Muttons of b*~ 
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astonish- the ear, as to charm the right. He in- 
a new an— the picturesque of sound, 
n never forget tbe awful imp nation tbat was ex- 
bis ingenious contrivance to produce tbe effect of 
' a signal of distress, in bis sea storm. Tbat ap- 
Dund which be tbat bad been exposed to the terror* 
ng tempest could not listen to, even in this mimic 
ithout being reminded of tbe heart sickening an- 
ch sympathetic danger bad reluctantly poured forth 
own loud gun — a hoarse sound to the bowling 
it proclaimed, * I too ! holy heaven, need that sue- 
in would lend." 

^outherbourg had tried many schemes to effect this, 
t were satisfactory to bis nice ear, until be caused 
kin to be dressed into parchment, which was fastened 
ston circular frame, forming a vast tambourine; 
as attached a compact sponge tbat went upon a 
ie spring ; which struck with violence, gave the 
a near explosion ; a more gentle blow, that of a far- 
and tbe reverberation of tbe sponge produced a 
js imitation of the echo from cloud to cloud, dying 
> silence. 

thunder was no less natural, and infinitely grand : 
is sheet of thin copper was suspended by a chain, 
laken by one of tbe lower corners, produced the dis- 
bling, seemingly below tbe boriztu; and a* tbe 
died on, approached nearer and nearer, increasing 
•eel, until following rapidly tbe lightnings tig-sag 
ich was admirably vivid and sudden, it burst jn a 
us crash immediately over head, 
hose who have not heard tbe sounds emitted by a 
et of copper, thus suspended, it may appear extrava- 
Kert so wondrous an effect ; indeed, it is not posri- 
escribe the power of the resemblance— auricular 
alone could convince. 

waves for bis stage were carved in soft wood, from 
ade in clay ; these were coloured with great ski|l, 
[highly varnished, reflected tbe lightning. Bach 
its own axis, towards the other in a contrary di- 
browing up the foam, now in one spot, now at 
ind diminishing in altitude as they receded in dis- 
»re subdued by corresponding tints. Thus the 
waters appeared to cover a vast space. One ma- 
niple construction turned tbe whole, "and tbe motion 
a ted according to the increasing of tbe storm, 
ressels, which were beautiful models, went over the 
th a natural undulation, those nearest making their 
'ith a proportionate rate to their bulk, and those 
r moving with a slower pace. They were all cor- 
jed, and carried only such sails as their situation 
aand. Those in tbe distance were coloured in 
; to preserve the aerial perspective of the scene. Tbe 
as so perfect, that the audience were frequently 
cclaim, ' Hark ! tbat signal of distress came from 
labouring out there — and now from that.' 
ush of tbe waves was effected by a large octagonal 
of pasteboard, with internal shelves, and charged 
1 shells, peas, and light balls, which, as the ma- 
sled upon its axis, was burled in heaps by every tun, 
accompanied by two machines of a circular form, 
th tightly strained silk, which pressed against each 
swift motion, gave out a hollow whistling sound, 
imitation of loud gusts of wind. Large silken 
d hastily over tbe surface of a great tambourine, 
he awful din. 



" Tbe rain and hail were no less truly imitated ; for tbe 
rain, a long four-aided tube was charged with small seed, 
which, according to the degree of its motion, from a horizon- 
tal to a vertical position, forced the atoms in a pattering 
stream to tbe bottom, when it was turned to repeat the ope- 
ration. Tbe bail was expressed by a similar tube, on a 
larger scale, with pasteboard shelves, projecting on inclined 
planes, and charged with little heads ; so, that sliding from 
shelf to shelf, fast or slow, as tbe tube was suddenly or gen- 
tly raised, tbe imitation was perfect. 

" One of tbe most interesting scenes described a calm, 
with an Italian sea-port, in which the rising of the moon, 
with the serene coouVea which it diffused to tbe clouds, the 
mountains and the water was finely contrasted by a lofty 
light house, of picturesque architecture, jutting out far into 
the sea, upon a romantic promontory of broken rocks. Tbe 
red glowing light of its spacious lantern, tinged the rippling 
of the water on one part of its surface, whilst tbe moon 
shed its silvery lustre ou another in sweet repose. Shipping 
in motion added to the interest of tbe view ; and a fleet in the 
offing, slowly proceeding in its course, melted into air. 

" The clouds for this scene were admirably painted ; and, 
as they rolled on, the moon tinged their edges, or was ob- 
scured, at the will of tbe painter ; for where he had loaded 
the colour to opaqueness, tbe transparent light of the orb 
could not penetrate. Tbe clouds iu front received sufficient 
illumination from tbe lamps, whicb were subdued by a blue- 
ish grey glass, one of the slips before described. The moon 
was formed by a circular aperture of an inch in diameter, cut 
in a tin box, that contained a powerful Argand lamp, which 
being placed at various distances from tbe back of the scene, 
gave a brilliant or a subdued splendour to the passing 
cloudy producing without any other aid, the prismatic circle 
with that enchanting purity which is peculiar to an Italian 
sky. 

" But tbe most impressive scene which formed tbe finale of 
the exhibition, was that representing the region of the fallen 
angels, with Satan arraying his troops on tbe banks of the 
fiery lake, and the rising of tbe palace of Pandasmonium, as 
described by the pen of Milton. De Loutberbourg had 
already displayed his graphic powers, in his scenes of fire, 
upon a great scale at the public theatre— scenes which had j 
astonished and terrified the audience ; but in this he asto- 
nished himself,— for be had not conceived the power of light 
that might be thrown upon a scenic display, until be made 
the experiment on his own circumscribed stage. Here, in the 
foreground of a vista, stretching an immeasurable length 
between mountains, ignited from tbe bases to their lofty sum- 
mits, with many-coloured flame, a chaotic mass arose in I 
dark majesty, which gradually assumed form until it stood, 
the interior of a vast temple of gorgeous architecture, bright 
as molten brass, seemingly composed of UDCoosuming and 
unquenchable fire. In this tremendous scene, tbe effect of 
coloured glasses before tbe lamps was fully displayed ; which 
being hidden from tbe audience, threw their whole influence 
on the scene, as it rapidly changed, now to a sulphurous 
bine, then to a lurid red, and then again to a pale vivid light, 
and ultimately to a mysterious combination of the glasses, 
such as n bright furnace exhibits, in fusing various metals. 
Tbe sounds which accompanied tbe wondrous picture, struck 
tbe astonished ear of tbe spectator as no less preternatural ; 
for to add a more awful character to peals of thunder and 
the accompaniments of all the hollow machinery that hurled 
balls and stones with indescribable rambling and noise, an . 
expert assistant swept his thumb over th* wafat* ^^fr*.\»»A^ 
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taurine, which produced a variety of groans, that struck the 
imagination as issuing from infernal spirits. 

" Such was De Loutherboarg's Eidophusikon ; and would 
that it were in being now, when the love of the fine arts has 
spread in so vast a degree! —That knowledge that would 
have appreciated its merit having increased a thousand fold, 
since the period when the greatest scene-painter in the world 
was induced to dispose of his wondrous little stage, because 
the age could not produce amateurs sufficient, after two sea- 
sons, to muster an audience to pay for lighting his theatre 1" 



» 



The Annual Register; or, a View of the History, 
Politics and Literature of the Year 1822. Riv- 
ingtons. 

The Annual Register ! The very name of this 
yearly remembrancer of the times gone by, warms 
our imaginations and associates us with the lamp, 
the paper knife, the elbow chair, and the winter 
fire side. How many of the great, and good, and 
wise, who have read its former annals, and drop- 
ped the tear over the fond record of departed 
worth, have in their turns become the ho- 
noured objects of alike tender recollections. Thus 
the monarch of the grave calls whom he devotes 
from life, and leaves the living historian to take the 
pen from him that is gone, to do that office which 
ne had done for another — that office, which 
Heaven alone knows the time, year, day, and hour, 
when it shall be transferred again to some other 
friendly hand to do the like for him. 

The character of this work is too generally 
known to need an observation upon its utility or 
reputation. Its contents from the very nature of 
passing events, must afford instruction, amusement 
and delight — and continue to perpetuate what of 
the past is most worthy of being known to the fu- 
ture. The political part of this volume is only in- 
ferior in interest to some of the former ones, as the 
events of the times are less marked with bold and 
striking features. The visage of fate of late is not 
agitated by terrible passions, she appears to be re- 
posing on her throne, contemplating in mild ma- 
jesty what has been done by restless man ; and 
after the long storm that has devastated every re- 
gion, leaving the world to resolve itself into a calm. 
There is much philosophical, and scientific in- 
formation to be gathered from its pages, and as 
usual a portion spared for miscellaneous occurrences. 
This part is always interesting ; for those who read 
for amusement, must continue vastly to outnumber 
those who read for the love of study, and such can- 
not do better than in the hour of relaxation to read 
this division of the Annual Register. We copy the 
following from the volume, with the hope that 



these short extracts will afford our leaders as vnch 
pleasure in their perusal, as we have derived in 
making the selection. I 

THE 1MFAVT HBRCCLES, BY SIR J<MHIIA HETMOLat. 

"The Empress Catherine wishing to possess a picture hy 
our immortal president, 8ir Joshua Reynolds, gvrehnnM 
order to paint one, leaving the choice of the subject to Hi 
own better judgment. He selected that of the Infant Her- 
cules strangling the serpent, in allusion to the infant fxer- 
tions of the colossal empire of Russia. The subject v» 
generally well chosen, and certainly not inapplicable ; en 
I am rather disposed to think it was not entirely pleesfaff to 
her imperial Majesty, who, perhaps, did not quite agree 
with the painter, that her empire was in its leading strings. 
Be that as it may, the picture was placed in the hermnae? 
for her majesty's inspection ; and when she came will atr 
courtiers, Doyen and myself were present Her avajany 
spoke to me of the great talents ©l Sir J. R., whom a* 
admired, not only as a painter, but as an author ; and tew 
roe a copy of his excellent discourses to the Royal Acs- 
demy, which she bad read, and caused to be translates,** 
the use of the students in her Imperial Academy of im. 
The picture was not so much admired aa it ought to saw 
been. The style was new to them, and his modeof toeM 
colouring not understood ; in short, it was too voinptuoat 
for their taste; for, however exquisite hk*feeling may •% 
bis undecided drawing, and bis distribution of effect, Ugfc, 
and shadow, are certainly not in the severe classfc styM 
N. Poussin. Doyen was asked his opinion of it, whane 
somewhat of a sarcastic style, be kept up a running are a* 
short peppering exclamatory petards. 

* Superbe' tableau, 

Ma.^ntnqiie, 

Grand efiet, 

Beau coloris, 

Plein d 'expression.' 

" Then, after some little hesitation, be added witheaait» 
sis, ' Ren verses le, o'est toujour* un beau tableau.' I cam 
have strangled him. In short, turn it topsy-turvy, u a 
always a fine picture." 

ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROE PAl'L. 

" 1 have in one of the following scraps, said, that t* 
Emperor Paul was not completely master of himself: tab 
trifling occurrence will further evince it. The late Mr. rr* 
aer, of the King's Road, Chelsea, used almost every *e»> 
mer, to bring out a large investment of curious piss* 
flowers, and shrubs, of which the present dowager ewpreiB, 
Paul's consort, was a great amateur and purchaser. 9* 
year be brought out, on speculation, one of the long «JT 
bang stage -coaches, to carry sixteen inside; tbinkinf ** 
might be substituted for the very heavy lumbering calashes 
then used for transporting the court-servants from the wn 
palaces to those in the country, when they ^• a 8^* e 5 
dejour or service. The emperor was apprised of t hecsr- 
riage being at the door, to which where harnessed six horses. 
He came down to see it, laughed at its appearance;*^ 
seeing me loitering about, asked me, with another or teo» 
selected, to take a ride in it. We were no sooner seitt*. 
than, to my utter astonishment, up jumped the autocrat « 
all the Russia* on the coach-box with the coachman, ans 
away we drove for several versta. When about to raters, 
whether the Txar of Muscovy thought the carriage n- 
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own conduct somewhat so, or was splenetic 
far committed the imperial dignity, I know 
tapped at one of the little windows in the 

sat, which, as the reader may suppose, I im- 
ened, and on seeing me, be half laughingly, 

vous, Mom. W.yqme ai je vouloia, je path 
dans la figurt. 9 Do you know squire W., 

could spit in your face? the reply it o>- 
lave packed me off to Siberia, and, therefore, I 
affront." 



ISERVATIOV OP PHESCO PAIXTIVO. 

)roces* for removing frescoes from one wall to 
ut injury to the painting, has been devised by Sig- 
iarezsi , of Milan. The picture is covered with a 
iva.% to which it adheres, and is thus detached 
s. The canvas is afterwards applied to another 
eh the painting again attaches itself without 
t being destroyed. The practicability of this 
•en successfully proved, and the inventor is now 
ransferring a large fresco from the church Delia 
•me. Great expectations are entertained that 
e thus to rescue from destruction the celebrated 
larJo da Vinci." 



AMERICAN LITERATHRB. 

nher of persons employed by book-printing in 
States, is estimated at 10,000. Upwards of 
mi* were expended by the publisher* of ' Rees' 
30,000 reams of paper were used, 12,000 cop- 
re engraved, from which 2,776,060 impressions 

It has, for fifteen years, given employment to 

persons daily. It is the largest work in the 
lage, and the American edition is larger than 

The foreign books which have been published 
States, within thirty years, eiceeded 20,000,000 ; 
of books manufactured in this country every 
ist from one and a-balf to two millions ! The 

Nigel,' upwards of Ave hundred pages duode- 
it to press in New York, on Thursday morning, 
e next day, and ready for sale on Saturday 
ight o'clock, by the dlffereut booksellers." 



\TIVR M THITIVK PROPRRriRft OP POOD. 

esting report on this subject bas been presented 
i minister of the interior, by Messrs. Percy and 
iiembcrs of the Institute. The result of their 
U as follows: in bread every lOOIbs. is found 
*0lb«. of nutritious matter; butchers' meat 
ie different sorts, contains only 251b*. in one 
snch beans (in the grain) 921ns. la one hundred ; 
SO ; peas, 93 ; lentils (a species of half-peas 
in England), 941ns. in one hundred; green, 
which are the most aqueous of all vegetables 
nary purposes, furnish only 81bs. of solid 
Mtance in one hundred ; carrots (from which an 
of sugar Is produced) Mlbs; and what Is re- 
i being opposed to the old theory, lOOtbs. of po- 
Wd 2£lbs. of nutriment One pound of good 
al to two pounds and a-half of potatoes ; and 
tad and 301b*. of meat, are equal to 300 of pots* 



I toes. To go more into detail, three-quarters of a pound of 
bread, and Ave ounces of meat, are equal to SIbs. of potatoes; 
one pound of potatoes is equal to lour of cabbage, and three 
of turnips ; and one of rice, broad or French beans, in grain, 
is equal to three of potatoes. 



A LETTEB PROM ADMIRAL LORD COLLIKOWOOD TO 
ADMIRAL SIR PETER PARIER. 

" Oween, off Cadiz, Nov. Ist, 1805. 
" My dear Sir Peter, 

" You will have seen from the public accounts, that we 
have fought a great battle, and had it not been for tbe (all 
of oar noble friend, who was indeed tbe glory of England, 
and the admiration of all who ever saw him in battle, 
your pleasure would have been perfect, that two of your 
own pupils, raised under your eye, and cherished by your 
kindness, should render such service to their country, at I 
hope this battle will in its effect be. 

w I am not going to give yon a detail of our proceedings, 
which you have seen in tbe public papers, but to tell you, 
I have made advantage of our calamities, and having lost 
two excellent men, I nave endeavoured to replace them 
with those, who will in due time, I hope, be as good ; I have 
appointed Captain Parker to the Mel|>omene, which I am 
sure my dear Nelson would have done bad he lived ; his own 
merit deserves it, and it is highly gratifying to me, to givtj 
you such a token of* my affection for you. It was a se- 
vere action, no dodging or manoeuvring. They formed their 
line with nicety, and waited our attack with great compo- 
sure ; they did not fire again until we were close to them, 
and we began first ; our ships were fought with a degree of 
gallantry, that would have warmed your heart : every body 
exerted themselves, and a glorious day they made of It ; 
people who cannot comprehend how complicated an affair 
a battle is at sea, and judge of an officer's conduct by the 
number of sufferers in his ship, often do him a wrong. 
Though there will appear great difference In tbe loss of 
men, all did admirably well, and the conclusion was grand 
beyond description ; eighteen hulks of the enemy, Wing 
amongst tbe British fleet, without a stick standing, and the 
French AchiHe* burning ; but we were dose to the rocks of 
Trafalgar, and when I made the signal for inclosing, many 
ships bad their cables snot, and not an anchor ready. Pro- 
vidence did for us what no human effort could have done, 
tbe wind shifted a few points, and we drifted off the bad. 
Tbe next day bad weather began, and with great difficulty 
we got our captured ships towed off the land ; the second 
day Gravina, who Is wounded, made an effort to cut otTsome 
ships, with the squadron of nine ships which be retired with, 
la the nighty the gale increased, and two of his ships, (the 
Rayo of one hundred guns, and the Iudemptlbie of 80,) 
wen dismasted. The Rayo anchored among our hulks 
and surrendered. The IndemptlUe was lost on the shore, 
and I am 4old, every soul perished. Amongst such num- 
bers, it is dihValt to ascertain what we have done : but I 
believe the truth Is, twenty-three sail of the tine fell into 
our bands, of which three got in again in the gale of 
wind, via. St. Ana, Neptuna, and Algeziras: the Neptuna 
Is on shore at Cadis, and likely to be lost there; three we 
bring off safe, via. the IMefenea, St. Joan Risso, and 
Raglkh Swtftsure; and IT burnt, sank and destroyed. 



I 
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'•"H «cu» M'nu»ut u>i them. In return, he offered me his 
ti^mnU, miU iiiv Mvwiit ot SpanUh honour, that our 
ttoiunlrtl thoold baw rtrrv cart* and comfort that Sputa 
touklutKfU ; «» ihrtt um ***, iuy dear Sir, though weight 
liitiii, «o urc U|vn^i\ j^kh! term*; but what must astonished 
iln in, Im*h kvvi'iu^ ihc «om after Mich ft n action with ourjury- 
um\{% HitJ vnp^li^l \ht\\ whwU I did the longer, to let them 
«v that no vlK'ji ot ilh*ii% urn drive* a British squadron 
ittuu iu nuu»ji Mod blc«« uhi my dear Sir Peter, may 
tou i*\ri ho liiipp.t 

" Your rtiU-ctioii.it* ami faithful servant, 

- rrnutKRr COLLINGWOOD. 



TUK Ml'Mlt'll. SCRAP BOOK. 

No. \I. 

i-i-htv, *i>raaifctik*i»h*r or thk musical establish 

Mfcfcl Of I.KWIM XIV. 

Ioiin Utfiuih la n.\, a celebrated miuiciao, was born 
>ii tlmouv*, m tin* >em lttt-1, of oh*cure parents; butdis- 
t hum 1114, oteu in hi« Infancy, a pi\>tx<iulty to music, a cor- 
•U>li«ii, wlm bad Ukeu mMuvof him, undertook, for 00 other 
x uii*iik'itUiiiii Umii ihc 4hi|»e of uiakiu* him one day eminent 
111 1I10 wii'ik«s (0 io«cb him the pructkw of the guitar, an 
titxUuuuMii ihi<u iiiiiob 111 iw In nHMt parti of Italy, and for 
« liu h It* tolaiucd throughout life such a partiality, that for 
(in uiuuM'uiciii au 1 ««or tail to it voluntarily ; and to perform 
>>u u it\«iu bcioio ^iraugorife, uerded uo incentive. He was 
■ < Ichtaird lot hi* ptukuuutuc* on the violin, bat it is to be 
"miuiUmI ikiiii 1 bo iU> (bat Uwu XIV. made him superin- 
u'UiUui oi hi* iu luteal «Mahli*hment, Lully neglected the 
iitdiu «u tuu«-li ( tb.ii bo 01*11 hail urn une in his own bouse : 
X U dittVuU 10 ik<l*itiuu* 1 be reauiu of thU neglect, as his 
i>u liiuiuiiwu Mm mi ovvlloui a* 10 attract the admiration of 
•ill who kimtil bun , ihootfh it umM he confessed, that after 
in \\u> •ipimiiiiml ui tbo vlutviiiHi ol tin* opera, these were 
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B Dot Intimate with him, il bad tbe appearance pj 
sd aurterity . 

1 astrong understanding, Improved by cultivation. 
vledge m extensive wkhoui inj alloy or pedantry ; 
sver made, an ostentatious display of it. He wn a 
artainlng companion when he approved of fail com- 
it reserved In the extreme when he did not. He 
w the value of money; but few were more ready, 
roper occasion offered, lu do a generous action, li ■■ 
ml principled man, and gave the following proof ol 

mil one day reproached him, at tbe Ibeatre, with 
iring at rehear**! in a coat allltle out at the elbow 
mpuled lo pride, as ha laid he would not bars doi . 
mm a comcioiuDen of hi* opuleuoe. When Mi- 
ni repeated the circumstance to Mm. Bellam. 
ired why he gave Mr. Lewti occasion for inch a r. 
appearing in so worn a root. To which be vei ■ 

ami lijaifiautllr replied," Modnm, I cannot effort 

debt," 

; be wa> under age, he entered into an enjragemei 
Is fatber'i dehu; hut notwithstanding he might 
iled himself of that circunula nee, be Uncharged the 

them, with great honour. He let bis brother up in 
twice, and wai one of the bait of ions to his m, . 
lb whom be resided till bii unfortunate Irish rip* 
To enumerate his virtues, and lu place, them in ibe 
ius light t|j«y merit, lies not within our reach, 
ity, wbieh wai frequently misconstrued Into pride, 
uloned by a buddy complaint be laboured tini . 
n twenty years, and which had not a blamrabie 

prevented his obtaining chimrgical advice, there 
ive been the greatest probability of hii being r- 

heallh : and be might have enjoyed an equal luo- 
ith bis corempornrtea, tlacklin and Yalei. 
ight, indeed, moat truly say with Hamlet. ■ " Take 
ill in all," — combining all hut claims to respect- 
er shall look upon bis like again." 



t. Leger used tu say of himself, that being one 
the front bona, at Drury-lane Theatre, he re- 
hat Woodward (having: seen him In tbe Park, lu 
■arils discovered) bad dressed a character he a| 
n exactly in the same auil he tben had on. Ju ; 
a, 111 tbe pit, sat a lion * (ai he eipreased himself) 
luliflower wig on, woo, being amazed at tbe si mil 
h all the honest simplicity of a citizen, looked Ural 
ior, and then at him, with an expression of ait< 
in his counte.ns.nce, that displeased tbe travelled 
a. SI. Ixger, therefore, without any hesitation, told 
t If be turned bis head round once more, he would 
in a manner that should not be very pleaatng to 

iplng citizen, bowevar, persisting, St. Leger, with 
nan thai/met be bad just given a specimen of in 
with the dustman, snatched off his pompous wb. : 
r. il 01 the stage, saying aloud at the same time, 
that fellow you see there," pointing to Woodman. 
o take me oft* ; but let me tell you, friend, that Ho 
landler or soap-boiler shall divert hlmaelf at my 
wltb Impunity." Unseat John Boll waa snitch 



grieved lo see hU best Sunday church -going wig treat*! 
with'O much indignity, and would bave resented tbe a front, 
hut !i ■ ; informed that be bad mistaken his man, and that, 
instead of the puppy he bad supposed him from his dress ro 
be, his iiatngonlst was the J/ghtmg St. Leaor, be very quickly 
covered bis pale with bis pocket-handkerchief, to the Inez- 
,.:■■■■ i ■ ■' ■■• enterteinment of those around bin ; and tilting 
covin, walled vary patiently till tbe conclusion of the piece, 
Tor ibe recorery of bit wig, which bad thus suffered for It* 
master's impertinence. Ai soon as tbe play wi 
St. Ltger went behind tbe reenea, with tbeiami 
and taking tbe actor who bad personated him kindly by the 
Hab, Woodward .' you have been very 






-night." 



(fair of the 

lows :— Mr. St. Leper Crowing the street one day, returning 
Irom the hustings at a contented election, dressed in a mo* ' 

crimson cape, a French waiitroat, his hair ** papillate, 
feather in bis bnt, a contra* de chart by hit tide, with 
- ii. ■ . ; : lie banging to his button, and attended by two Hi 
lian greyhound): at be was crowing, he espied a female 
friend at the window, and called out to her. " Boane nou- 
velle, bnnue nouvelle !" alluding to lbs termination of tbe 
polling. A scavenger's cart being close by, the felloi 
their employment lo look at ibis phenomenon: when, 
Ing him with great earnesmess, one of them cried t 
other, "Tom! imoke Mr. Red-heels." Mr. St. Lege r, who 
,'■■-■ ■■■■■■■.! as much personal courage, wilb proportional 
strength, as any man in England, no sooner beard this insult, 
' li -.j, ■■ ■ vping to tbe fellow, be caught him up, and fairly 
chucked him Into his own cart. Having done this, be walk- 
ed inio tbe lady'! home wilb a aesuj /raid that waa not U 
be eipected In tbe coolest mind after such in adventure. 



* Lion, a cant phrase for an old fat citizen. 

li ■. i iLLimj ill IniLAHD.— Like other weekly reposi- 
iriet, ouri li open to toe contributions of will and wags, 
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HOW TO JUDGE OF MODERN PICTURES. 

There are many circumstances that favor the 
paintings by the old masters, that are entirely se- 
parate from any merit appertaining to their respec- 
tive authors; and U>juage fairly of pictures re- 
cently painted, these circumstances should be 
known, and borne in mind, or justice cannot be 
awarded to the genius and talent of our contem- 
porary painters. There are many amateurs who 
might discover this by a little reflection, although 
not practically acquainted with the arts. The 
great multitude, however, who visit exhibitions, 
should be made acquainted with these facts, as it is 
not likely that they should ever find them out. To 
the public in general we then address these obser- 
vations* 

Pictures, be it known, painted upon a pure and 
legitimate process, like genuine wines, improve by 
age. A competent judge will consequently pro- 
nounce certain wines choice or excellent, and anti- 
cipate their future value ; whilst the great mass of 
wine drinkers can only appreciate their superior 
qualities when brightened and mellowed by time. 
In viewing a gallery like this then, of pictures 
fresh from the easel, it is due from the public to 
their respective painters, to make allowance for the 
absence of those improving qualities, which time 
alone can supply. 

There are certain crudities in a painting newly 
wrought that arise out of the very nature of oil 
paints, namely, from their want of time to har- 
den. The impurities of oils and varnishes de- 
crease as the colours become indurated, until the 
picture acquires a general texture of surface, which 
the utmost skill of the painter in laying on his 
colours, be they ever so pure or finely levigated, 
cannot at first produce. Vandyke's incomparable 
pictures, we know from indubitable testimony, 
were comparatively raw and crude when recently 
finished ; so much so, indeed, that those who lived 
to a great age many years after his death, expres- 
sed their surprise on beholding the change which 
time had wrought upon them : they being then 
mellowed, and glowing with harmony. 

Having said thus much of what time will effect 
in favor of pictures as to improving their tones and 



hardening the colours, we shall ^dd a few words on | 
the otner advantages which their compositions ac- 
quire by time, namely, those which we attach to 
antiquity : for there is a charm in this, abstracted 
entirely from the merit of the author of a picture 
or a book. Costume, so main a feature of the pic- 
turesque, is always the more interesting, the more 
remote it may be from our own times, the value of 
which is so well known to painter, sculptor, poet, 
and to the dramatic corps, that to insist upon it 
would be at the entire expense of good taste ; for 
all agree in their admiration of this essential quality 
in composition. Hence, the living artist who 
paints scenes from modern life, however exqui- 
sitely they may be wrought, has to contend with 
the prejudice in favor of old costume, and although 
the difficulty of surmounting this requires the ut- 
most skill that the art is capable of, yet he is 
denied credit for invention, because painting and 
poetry, in the opinion of the world, seem to be 
only congenially employed, when the imagination 
carries the genius back to pourtraying the customs 
and habits of the times past. 

We could illustrate these observations by many 
examples. Let a modern field of battle be the sub- 
ject proposed for an historical picture by one of 
our oest painters, and an ancient field of battle 
be the subject given to another, both equally mas- 
ters of the art. We will suppose that each has ex- 
hibited alike talent in composition, expression, 
drawing, colouring, and effect. The pictures are 
completed, and exposed to view in the same gal- 
lery. The modern cut of the military uniform, 
the scarlet and gold that we have been in the habit 
of associating with the guards promenading St. 
James's street, would be compared with the bearded 
old armour clad soldiers, and without going further 
into detail, would excite by the comparison ten- 
fold interest in the minds of every class of specta- 
tors in favor of the last : because in the composi- 
tion of the first, there would be no associations of 
that poetic or romantic character which we attach 
to the days of old. 

Thus it is, the costume, the buildings, the fur- 
niture, utensils, though modern in the ancient 
painters day, are become ancient in our day ; hence 
they have acquired without any superior invention 
on the part of the designer, a picturesqueness of 
character that stamps upon them a value. ^W*\. 
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modern objects, however well represented, cannot 
impose. No, not even if the pictorial imitation 
were even ten times more perfect in the new pic- 
ture than in the old. 

Having premised thus much, we shall submit our 
opinions upon the collection of paintings of our na- 
tive school, which form the present exhibition at 
the British Gallery in Pall-mall. We intend to 
speak at some length upon the merits of the leading 
pictures, and as our comments will occupy a con- 
siderable space, we purpose continuing our remarks 
in several successive numbers. We shall make 
our selections without reference to the arrangement 
of the catalogue, and commence with an examen of 
the merits of an artist, whose extraordinary pic- 
ture of Belshazzar's Feast, created so general an in- 
terest in the exhibition of this institution in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-two. 

Pan and Syrinx. By J. Martin. 

In appreciating the pictures by Mr. Martin we must direst 
ourselves generally of the established rules on which we in 
common with others hare formed our judgment, for we can 
only compare him by bis own works, which are not to be 
likened, either in composition or execution, to those of 
other artists, ancient or modern. His conception is truly 
original, and his manner no less unique. Indeed his com- 
positions may be more aptly compared to some of our 
modern poetry, than to any thing we remember in the art of 
painting— a sort of elegant hyperbole, or magnificent bom- 
bast. Of this composition we should say, that the imagi- 
nation of the painter had carried him far beyond the boun- 
dary of truth, and that his object was to paint, not what 
really existed, but what might be supposed to exist, when 
poets gave to the world those delightful creations of their 
fancy, which made each wood, and grot, and stream the 
ever changing site of enchantment. If this indeed be the 
main object of bis art, we should say that he had succeeded, 
and we do not wish to detract from the merit that he has 
earned. We shall therefore acknowledge that his paintings 
are extraordinary instances of invention, abstracted of the 
notions which govern 4he pencils of other professors, and 
leave him the undisturbed possession of his discovery. Will- 
ing to accept the emanations of one such genius, as well for 
his own sake, as for the pleasure we have derived in behold- 
ing what is so novel, and really so admirable in its way : yet 
we are doubtful, whether two artists, if we could conceive 
the possibility of a parallel in this licentious departure from 
the authority of what has been so long, and so firmly-esta- 
blished, could be endured. Making allowance then for what 
we esteem these aberrations from the sober dignity of com- 
position and style, we wiU allow Mr. Martin great praise 
for this poetic flight — for indeed he has realised the roman- 
tic dreams of the poet, by leading us to a scene where every 
tree and shrub and flower, are of supernatural texture, form 
and hue, and as imaginary as the beings with which it is 
tenanted. 

This composition, like some other designs of this artist, 
excite astonishment in the beholder, who, whilst under the 
influence of the spell by which his judgment li held, it bound 



to wonder and admire— but escaping from the charm and 
turning round upon the scene, he will bless himself in beis* 
again on terra ftrma, and with pleasure will journey hack 
to the regions of nature. 

Having made these observations on this uncommon speci- 
men of the graphic art, we shall not withhold what we owe is 
justice to the powers of this artist's palette — the pencil seem* 
a questionable part of the process, for we can scarorij 
surmise with what instrument such a new species of 
execution is wrought. Of the composition then— It k 
grand, luxuriant, romantic, and remote from any represen- 
tation of natural objects— yet it is so compatible with the 
artist's scope of perception, so imposing in its general cha- 
racter, and wrought in so high and equal a scale of bril- 
liancy, that we cannot but regret such powers are not rrtu- 
lated by the accepted rules of art. In saying this, we wovM 
not prescribe to such a rare genius, that correct and local 
imitation of nature, which characterise the works of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools ; but rather something Hke the 
grand and poetic gusto which Dominichino and Titian have 
displayed in their landscape compositions — where the great- 
ness of the execution is compatible with the grandeur of uV 
conception. We regret this deficiency, in compliment to the 
high creative powers of Mr. Martin, whose imagination tran- 
scends all the praise bis greatest admirers could bestow. 

With all the faults of this artist, there are certain ani- 
lities in his pictures, particularly in this enchanted sees*, 
which fairly excite our highest admiration; namely, that 
uncommon splendor which he preserve* in the general hoes, 
particularly in the light foliage of his trees as they are 
opposed to the sky, and the dazzling light, which bond 
through the apertures of his woods. The mountainous dis- 
tance we think a most masterly effusion of his original con- 
ception, it is superlatively poetic and grand, indeed, as a 
blaze of distance, we could almost venture to pronounce it 
celestial. Thus freely baring offered our comments epos 
the works of Mr. Martin, particularly on this composition,** 
cannot dismiss the subject without again expressing oar si- 
miration of his original powers of thinking, and iecominen*- 
ing him to bear in mind, that our great bard, in the creanoai 
of bis boundless fancy, clothed all with that fitness, that 
made even fiction appear in the garb of reality. 

The Ljidt in Costna. By W. Hilton. R. A. 
Mr. Hilton's picture of the Lady in the enchanted chair, 
from Comas, and which has not been materially altrwd 
since it appeared on the walls of the Royal Academy, we 
viewed again with pleasure, though not unmixed with n> 
gret. With pleasure, as we cannot too often behold what * 
good, and with regret, because its appearance in this galkrj 
was a declaration of its not having found its way to sow 
private collection, to which we bad hoped its high nwriti 
would have recommended it. It has long been held a maxisit 
ready to hurl at the raurmurers, " Dojfou JSnd fslssJ, 
and the public will provide patronage: 99 this does not 
always hold good. We however most acknowledge* that 
through some perhaps inexplicable cause, the walls of the 
Royal Academy are not auspicious to candidates for the 
substantial benefits of patronage; hence we are the mow 
convinced of the advantages the British Institution dittae 
to the living professors of the fine arts. Many pictures that 
have passed the public ordeal at Somerset House, wbw 
re-exhibited in Pall Mall, having been purchased by an**- 
ficent amateurs, andVplaced with doe honours In the cottar* 
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tioiw of the great. Experience then encourage* us to hope, 
that the good taste of some distinguished patron, will lead 
him again to examine the claims which this picture hare 
upon bis judgment and that it will soon become the envied 
property of such an enlightened connoisseur. 

This picture we repeat has claims upon the attention of the 
cognocenti, although it is not entirely free from some of the 
errors of the English school. The composition we think is 
good — almost unexceptionable ; the effect and general tone 
of colour is agreeable, and on a Kale compatible with the 
subject, which is saying much of a modern picture of this 
class. The story too is well told. Of the drawing we can- 
not speak in terms of unqualified praise. We think both the 
Lady and Com us are somewhat deficient in that quality, so 
indispensable to com|)ositions of this elegant cast. The 
lady's arms appear too large, and we may add tbat the con- 
ception of her character is superior to its execution. The 
bticcnaaals, however, prove, had we not already known Mr. 
Hilton's capacity in this department, that be can draw with 
masterly correctness : the back of one, thrown down upon 
the foreground, is very fine. Many of the beads of the fauns 
are admirable both for character and expression. We beg to 
suggest for the consideration of Mr. Hilton, whether he is 
not occasionally too profuse in the application of his um- 
ber ? Time however may be a better test of this, than the 
best contemporary judgment. We think this composition, 
although not the chef-d'oeuvre of Mr. Hilton, yet a proud 
specimen of our rising school, and certainly one of the finest 
pictures in the present collection. 

The Cat's Paw. E. Landseer. 

The notice which we nave already taken of this lively 
composition, leaves us little more to say upon the subject 
than that it is painted as well as it is conceived, and chal- 
lenges competition with the best works of this class of either 
the Dutch or Flemish school. Perhaps indeed no artist 
ever painted a cat, in the act of squalling, with equal truth. 
Animal expression, as displayed in the monkey, the cat and 
kittens, we may pronounce a master-piece, we have seen no- 
thing comparable with the group, in its own way. The fire 
biasing in the stove, is a fine piece of imitation ; it is verily 
the element pent up in fierce combustion. We are informed 
that this picture was painted for the Earl of Essex, and tbat 
Mr. Landseer has received for this specimen of bis original 
talent, the sum of one hundred and twenty guineas. We 
relate this circumstance with' reelings of delight, in having 
lived to witness the period when the abilities of so young an 
artist are thus nobly appreciated, whilst comparing the fact 
with the state of patronage, when Hogarth disposed of his 
six inimitable pictures, The Marriage Alamode, for one hun- 
dred pounds ! 

We nave thus offered one testimony in favor of what we 
feel is due to Mr. Edwin Landseer— but we do not think be 
is doing justice to himself. For excellent as is this example 
of bis personification of a painted fable, and much as we con- 
gratulate the noble earl the possession of such a choice 
piece of art : yet we were led to expect greater doings from 
the hand of an artist of such high promise. The lion and 
stag, me kunUd boar, and some other compositions of his 
masterly pencil, led us to hope for more of the same superior 
character. We had in the warmth of our admiration of 
those, anticipated works of a much higher class. For the 
rare acquirements of this painter at so early an age, and the 
display of hisenergetio hand, the largeness of style which he 



was approximating, induced us to expect another Soyders, or 
indeed another Rubens, in this walk of art, and that we 
should have to boast a contemporary, wbo should rival these, 
in giving us compositions equally sublime — pourtrnying the 
vild animals of the forest in their savnge grandeur on the 
bold and imposing size of life. We are mistaken, indeed, if 
the energies of this promising artist should not urge him to 
attempt so worthy a pursuit. He is young, he has acquired 
fame — he is generously upheld by the suffrages of the most 
eminent professors, and munificently patronised. All that 
could be desired to stimulate an ardent miud, is his. The 
road to Fame is open, and the Temple is within his 
view. We hope so promising, so favoured a genius, will 
not be found loitering on his way. 
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Memorials of Columbus ; or, a Collection of Au- 
thentic Documents of that celebrated Navigator, 

* Sfc, preceded by a Memoir of his Life and Dis- 
coveries, 

A new and extensive field for cabalisiical specu- 
lation is open for some of our deeply-skilled readers 
to hunt for legendary tales that point a prophetic 
finger at our extraordinary age. We can take a 
morning excursion miles above the clouds, and in 
pure sunshine, look down through a spying-glass 
upon our fellow men, sheltering themselves "from 
the pelting of the pitiless storm" We can journey 
it against time, and wind, and tide, and hold con- 
versations by wooden posts a hundred leagues, in 
less time than a courier used to require to draw on 
his tight buck-skins and boots. We make a work- 
ing Colossus of hot water, and of cold water a giant 
slave. In short, what has been said of Merlin, of 
St. George of Cappadocia, of Gog and Magog, and 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece ; all points to what 
we of our age can do. We know every thing, and 
can do every thing — Ergo, wc know what is doing 
in every corner of the old and new world. 

The new world at present, however, is the fashion- 
able talk with the old world, and we are now, by the 
wonderful agency of the press, going back to the 
time* when Christopher Columbus first discovered 
there was such a place as the new world, in our 
old world, so many thousand years ignorant of that 
fact. 

A new book is just published, entitled the Me- 
morials of Columbus ; the contents of which can- 
not fail to gratify public curiosity, and as we cut 
open the leaves, we set down some passages that 
amused us. Now presuming they may suit the taste 1 
of many of our readers, who may not yet possess I 
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sented by Columbus to a Genoese friend, to be 
preserved by him in his own country. 

Speaking of these, the translator justly observe 
Here we nave at least the documents of that great 
man to whom we are indebted for the new world ; 
he himself presented them to his own country, 
and she now presents them to the whole civilized 
world." These papers consist of various charters 
granted to Columbus by the King and Queen of 
Spain, appointing him Admiral of the Expedition. 
Viceroy of the Indies, &c; Letters, containing 
instructions to the admiral how to proceed on his 
arrival at the New World, and commanding tin 
colonists already there, to obey him as the repre- 
sentative of their Highnesses of Spain ; grants <if 
pardon to all criminals who would consent to serve 
in the Island of Hispaniota, &c. 

In addition to-these documents, are three letters 
from Columbus, in one of which, addressed to the 
none of Prince Don John, he pours forth his 
complaints on the injustice and ingratitude of t 
mother country, and feelingly reprobates the trea 
merit he experienced from Bovadilla, who was sei 
from Spain to supersede him in the government. 



Of their Higbne. 



the most slnceru affection into Ihe xn 
. sod I bare rendered them such senii 
ar beard of before. 



" Seven yea n were pawed In treaty, and nine In execu- 
(loa. Most extraordinary sod memorable evenis look pine 
during thai time, of which you can hare no conception. 1 
declare upon my honour, that there Is not one being, bt 
ever low, who bo* not tried to Insult and degrade me. Tut . 
heaven ! there are some persona who disapprove or it. 

" Bad I robbed the Indie*, or the land contiguous to it, 
and which- • • * ill now talked of at the altar of St. Peter, 
and given ibem to Ihe Moors, they could not have 'he 
greater enmity in Spain against me. Who would have .■ - 
lieved this of a country, which bat always been so renow. 
for ita generosity? 

" I coukl have wished much to bare freed myself from this 
r, If I could have done it with honour toward! the Qui 
My confidence In God and ber Highness, enabled tire to per. 
severe ; and to alleviate in tome measure the grief inli 
which «bo to plunged by tbe death ot her son, 1 undeil 
another voyage to the new heaven end earth, which had ill 
remained concealed, And if here the same Importa uc< 
. attached to it at to my former vagaga to the Ind ■ 
tot to be wondered at, as it served to make my excr 



Jn tbe meantime, the Commander Bovadilla arrived i; 
St. Domingo. • • • • Tbe da; after hit arrival, he cai 
himself to be proclaimed Governor, appointed his officer. ,i 
court* of justice, and published eaernptiont from the [ 
•tent of gold and tenths, and In general from every tl ■ ; 



die, for the space of twenty year*, which, 1 say, la the life 

fn man; and that he wus come topayevery body, although 
icy had not fully served out their time up to Ihet day ; and 
;e gave out publicly that be was to Bend mt and my brothers 
tick in irons, is he has done, end that neither I nor any of 
ny family would ever return there again, circulating a 
bousnud unbecoming and disgraceful reports against me. 
Ill this he did on tbe very day niter his arrival, as I have 
uid, I being then absent and at a distance. 



t> great expense, to 
iw not. But this I 
ii i sitor bringing for- 
dence against their 
■s totally unw " 



" Would to God their Highnesses bad sent out him, 
my other person two yean ago ; because 1 should now be 
freed from this scandal and Infamy, nor should I lone or be 
deprived of my honour. God is just, and will nuke mani- 
fest the wby and the wherefore, There they judge me as If 
1 were a governor of Sicily, or of a city or town placed 
inder a regular government ; and where the laws could be 
.Irielly executed without fear of the consequence*-. This 1 
consider ui very Unfair towards me. 
" I ought to be judged as a captain, who went from Spain 
I the Indies tu conquer a numerous end warlike people, 
bote customs and ideas are entirely different to ours, in- 
aiming u rugged and mountainous country, without any 
■guUr towns like our own; by God's blessing I have 
rough! under the dominion of the King and Queen, our 
Lords, another world; by which Spain, which was looked 
as poor, is become very rich. 

'. ought to be judged as a captain, who for a length of 
up to this very day, has borne arm* without ever 
ng them ; and by real warriors, such a* myself, not by 
ers, unless they were Greeks and Romans, or any mo- 
oution ; of such there are so many great and " 
in Spain. To be judged In any other way Is doll 
great injustice, at them are no tuwnt nor regular coi 
"" n the Indie*. 



The commander, on his arrival at St. Domingo, took np 
bit abode in my bonse, and possessed himself of whuK — *-- 
found In It ; be it so, in God's name, for perhaps he 
want of it. But never did a pirate behave worse ti 
merchants whom be had captured. I am grieved still more 
for my papen, which be also took from me ; be kept than 
diligently concealed which were most necessary for my jut 
tiflcation. Whatajust and upright inquisitor! Whatever 
be has done, they assure me has been executed within ll 

bounds of justice: except absolutely 

God our Lord it present by hit goodness and wisdom, accord- 
ing to his custom, and punkoet etporially all Ingratitude and 
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' Romance, fly ihc Author nf 
ra-jcd'j, Jj'c. 4 vols. 8vo. Hunt, 

the autlior of these volumes, on 
work, containing somewhat less 
improbable, than those wehave 
red with. The present roman- 
t exempt from peculiarities, stil 
libits tine feeling, in expressive 
e. There is much to censure — 
Mr. Maturin, however, has 
(ious period for the publication 
.■ iiiijio.sin;.' spectacles of courtly 
ks rlamcs — of ^or^pons tourna- 
tnmkits, so ably pi iurt rayed by 
r ii," in his romance of Ivan hop, 
" jios session of the public mind, 
ft for other writers in the same 
idetd, that in certain passages 
less resemblance ui'rv discern- 
i of Ivan hoe. The similarity 
ers of Genevieve in the former, 
latter work ; and the appalliii'.' 
I Courtenaye, to the death of 
(iosnf, is too apparent to escape 
entire reader. We could men- 



frequent nliwi.ee iiud vndlinliUE .'bornrte-r of Raymond 

Toiih.it-e.llicy In pewrrnL nlTerU-il .•c.iili.nniiy lo II,.- l'l„in± 

iliinivT'.ni- i). it.iiHt 'I'll..- lew vliii Mill belli the rrfornwu 
l.iith mrre d«.|i"!wd Hmoni; Ul« moutitnim ol Lauginitoi', 
■wajtinir their deniiny .unit! Milfi>riMf; iiml |>ri*a' 
lomelimes especiiui; aid finm Hip Count ol Timluu*, 
siinii'lliiii'- ri'lua* fn>m the tin- d! Air.isoti Tlii-.r nun 
iliinmi. hills >•• '!»'ir ho|ies il.-iliiiwt, winie ru'lied .lesiarnW} 
fnrwiird lEiftmlslirlKT or ilenlli nnnd I rtem.« «r ior» ; * * * 
ibis number nn> Ibr bum) lo wtilebwit twwWwIniMWrtM 

III-- (p'liili-l. Mill., lli.Mit.il II Mll'ill l'l ■! in.iiP.-i.-.' in! ill- I :- ■ + ■>! , 

may poHiblv servr a, a specimen of ibr- rn», like 8u-rn<r'i 
iliiglu captive, ifaM ii|> II. bit dunp-on. The band of Hit 






Albigr . 

CuiirlPunje, WcfP ihe rrmuilis of those 

their (Dlmculous lubtrrriinenn eacni* from Ci 

Tli-ii- hm ir Mii„-r Inn! t«-— r. I he niouiitnltis ; iiml Hum Un- 

HR.ur.itn ins tlu-y now runted, lu Intre their it-ay or |«-n>li 
Tin' rigour of Itu-lnreed, bnilJiut been ni nil ■otu-oi-d by tl>r.( 
mountain liflbti* ; tliey nbo boasted of having among tucm 
Ihe ninst jimbit/iiI "I ilieii" [irnn-lirrs, mid llie nnj*i duuoUrM 
of their, unarmed warriors; awl mi liils laM attempt, to (kill 
they opposed /ciociiy, and even lo i leiorj, dctpslr. 

•'Tlie stoutest of their bund wit* (it* wr have nfd) no 
<hr adtnnrr lumished with wbnl aim, Ibey ooiiid vbtun 
) in McMtntn or «eciire it"' .alrlj o( 
It celilral bod) eomiited cbiefl} at 
their boring, or pattors, willi Ibeir utiri nud ihildreu; be- 

liiml iI,i-iij li..- llii[i)f|i"l JTid mo lul Imlllt nt tl»' Altiljreoil- 

Tlie « : >nicb IhmI wmimed ihrlr children in ihei( tarn; 



(chiefly Mil 
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but indisputable matter of fact, that the majority of them 
were as tenacious of certain texts and turns of the Old Tes- 
tament, as tbeir legitimate descendants, the English puritans, 
were some centuries later; and that like them they assumed 
Jewi>h names, fought with Jewish obduracy, and frit with 
Jewish hostility even towards those of the community who 
differed from them in a penumbra of their creed, whom they 
termed in the phraseology they loved, the half-tribe of 
ftfannssab, the spies that brought evil report of the land, the 
officers of unholy incense, whom the earth would swallow up 
like Nadab and Abibu ; with various other vtajjtantive com- 
parisons, with which memory or malice furnishes! them from 
that law, which he who came to ' fulfil every tittle and jot 
of katk fulfilled and nailed to his cross, hearing away the 
law of ordinances,' Such were the differences which pre- 
vailed even among these scriptural and conscientious men, 
who had in a good and honest heart received the word, but 
among whom it brought forth according to the nature of the 
soil; not forbidding the hope, that even where it was most 
divergent and eccentric, it might bring forth fruit to life 
everlasting." 

In the course of the work, we are introduced to 
the Abbot of Normoutier; a jolly churchman, 
more famous for his excellent cheer and Latin mis- 
quotations, than for any of those qualities which 
should belong to his holy and dignified station. 
During his absence from the Abbey, with a party 
of the crusaders, the monks, by way of consoling 
themselves for the want of his presence, hold a 
sort of revel, which, however disgraceful, was not, 
in those days, deemed " inadmissible within con- 
ventual walls.*' They had elected one of the bre- 
thren to the high dignity of the Abbot of misrule, 
and were in the midst of their masquerading, when 
one of the Albigeois (the Deacon Melphibosheth) 
is brought in a prisoner. A scene ensues, which is 
at the same time highly ludicrous and revolting to 
the feelings of those who happily exist in these 
happier and more consistent times* 

" They were now at the gate, on which they smote with 
their riding rods, and, to the inquiry of the porter, 'Who 
knocked so late T ' replied, < Open quickly, for we are bro- 
thers Austin and Hilary, with J be traveller, the famous 
Rusbriquis, and a prisoner, of whom we know not well 
whether be be heretic or only devil incarnate.' — ' If he be here- 
tic/ quoth tbe porter, whose voice announced him very 
drunk — ' if be be heretic, 1 will not undraw a bolt for him— 
marry if be be devil, be is dearly welcome, for we have cho- 
sen an abbot of misrule, tbe revels are held in the chapter- 
room, and we lack a devil for the nonce.'—' Truce with thy 
foolery,' said tbe monk ; * we bring the wine from Beau- 
caire.' No talisman could sooner have opened the doors of 
an enchanted palace in romance, than these few words did the 
gates of the abbey; and the monks hurrying Rusbriquis 
and the Deacon along with them through a cloister that ran 
round three sides of the outer court, flung open tbe doors of 
the spacious chapter-room, which the brotherhood in that 
cold season preferred as the scene of their revels to the 
vast refectory, where, erewhile, had feasted the band of the 



Crusaders. As the doors were flung open, a sight burst on 
tbe eyes of tbe astonished deacon, that made him for a 
moment imagine himself a Daniel summoned to the idola- 
trous feast of Belshaxzar. 

" In the absence of the Abbot of Normontier, the brother- 
hood had agreed to hold a species of revel, then not inad- 
missible within conventual walls, had elected their abbot of 
misrule, dispatched missives in search of lemons and costly 
wines; and tbe relaxed character of tbe Abbot gave them 
little fear that their frolic, however it might pass the limits 
of decorum, would transgress the limits of his patience. 
The scene disclosed by the opening doors surpassed aii 
power of description. In this monastic masquerade, some 
bad assumed tbe habits of classical, others of scriptural per- 
sonages, and all appeared preparing for a dance, however 
dissonant their characters or unassociating their costume 
might be. 

# • * • 

" ' Now heaven protect me!' said the unfortunate Dea- 
con, ' that these fiends tear me not in pieces ! Alas, I am 
finely holpen !' The Abbot of Misrule, who was distin- 
guished by his tinsel mitre, crosier, and ring, and a superior 
portion of extravagance and absurdity in his vestments and 
gestures, demanded of tbe travellers who they were that 
sought admittance to the solemn rites be was about to cele- 
brate. ' Two poor monks of tbe order of St. Benedict,' 
answered tbe Ecclesiastics, ' who return from pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Bacchus of Beaucaire ;' and they produced 
the well-filled skins that testified the success of their mis- 
sion. ' Relics of value, in truth,' said tbe Abbot, ' and that 
shall be meetly enshrined ere long,' as he stroked his ample 
paunch at sight of the wine ; ' and whom bring you to this 
cloister of misrule ?'— ' I am Guiluiume de Rusbriquis, the 
famed traveller,' said Rusbriquis, entering into the spirit of 
tbe revel ; * I have journeyed from pole to pole— have helped 
the sun to go on horseback in tbe east, and held bis stirrup 
when be alighted in the west — have been shipwrecked in the 
frozen ocean, and anchored on the back of a kraken, deem- 
ing it to be tbe main land. Marry, if ye doubt the truth 1 
tell, here is my fellow-traveller,' pointing to Melphibosheth, 
* who came by this halt in his gait from sojourning overlong 
in the land of Antipodes, and wholly forgetting to walk on 
his feet'—' He speaks brave matter,' quoth the Abbot, 'and 
must needs be a traveller by his lying ; and thou who stand- 
est shivering and groaning there— art thou what he delivers 
thee?'—' 1 am one,' said the Deacon, ' who am led captive 
into a strange land, and sit down to weep by the waters of 
Babylon.'—' There thou liest,' said tbe Abbot, < for there 
is not a drop of the waters of Babylon in the abbey or its 
neighbourhood; we know no such strange wines. Take 
heed, fellow, for I do grievously suspect thee, from thy 
speech, to be, as it were, an Albigeois; in which case, there 
were no more words but to bang thee. Yet, that thou mayest 
perceive we are a merciful Lord Abbot, dance a round with 
us, and it shall be tby purgation.' « • * • • 
Here tbe hapless Melphibosheth was seised on by a hideous 
figure enveloped in a black garment, with cloven feet of 
fiame colour, a tail that swept the ground, a mask equipped 
with ' eyes that glow, and fangs that grin,' and a huge pair 
of horns starting from tbe forehead. 

• • • * • 

" * Fast and furious' waxed their mirth, till in a pause of 
laughter, which had threatened to be inextinguishable, one 
of the party demanded whence that groan had issued ? * It 
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is a sigh breathed from a hole in a vessel of day, 1 quoth the 
disconsolate Deacon, who sat panting on the floor after his 
involuntary exercise, and wistfully gazing on the feasters. 
' Yea, and a lame, broken vessel,' said Rusbriquis. ' And 
an empty vessel, 1 trow/ rejoined the Abbot ; * how soyest 
thou, heretic ?' — ' It is even so,' said the Deacon, ' and I 
pray you, since I am become a bye-word and mock, let me 
eat a morsel of savoury meat, and drink a cup of wine, lest 

I become like them that go down to the pit.' 

* * * • # 






" The persecution, thus disguised, had its full effect ; the 
good wine * did its good office soon,' and the revellers with 
triumph perceived the increasing intoxication of the sullen 
heretic, who, preaching between every mouthful, and biccup- 
ing between every word, presented a spectacle of maudlin 
gravity, uncouth hilarity, seal truly without knowledge, and 
eloquence without the power of speech. ' Thou wilt cbaunt 
a roundelay, or a hymn to the Lady Venus, now V asked 
Rusbriquis. ' Yea, that I will, to be conformable,* quoth 
the Deacon : ( anything in conformity, and to do reason.' — 
* And tbou wilt dance a round with us, if need be?' asked 
the Abbot. 'Surely I will dance,' said Melphibosbetb, 
' that is in the way of comfort to the weak : I will dance, 
yea, dance very exceedingly —so that it shall be said here- 
after, His dancing U as the dancing of Melphibosbetb the 
deacon, for he dancetb furiously; but only in the way of 
comfort, mark ye me— otherwise not a grice, though fat 
bulls of Basan close me in on every bide.' — * And thou wilt 
whisper a love-tale in a fair leman's ear?' said another. 
' Why there it is,' said the Deacon, with an ineffabje leer, 
1 I yield it that thou hast me there ; I was always the loviog- 
est soul, and could skill of music in my youth ; but away 
with these vanities ! Hold, fellow, I meant not the trencher 
and cup full of new wine. Tell not me of fair women ; if 
thou wilt pledge me in a cup of wine, so—if not, would all 
the women in the land kept their own counsel, and were so- 
ber. As for me, tears have been my meat day and night,' — 
and he burst into a violent fit of drunken grief which was 

drowned in the shouts of lauehter that rose on every side. 
• * • » * 

" The rope was twined round the neck of the victim, the 
executioners pulled with their full strength, placing each one 
his foot against the clustered pillars of the door. Some of 
the revellers had the cruelty to hold a torch full in the face of 
the victim. There was a slight convulsion, a brief tremor, 
a gush of perspiration, that dyed face, neck, and hands of a 
livid hue : the next moment the rope broke, and the Deacon 
fell on the floor apparently lifeless. He was raised instantly, 
and there was a kind of sportful strife among the assistants. 
' He is dead,' said one ; * He is not dead,' was the reply : 
' bow can he be dead, when the rope has scarce left a mark 
on his neck ? Can mere imaginings work so strongly, or 
hath the rope done its office sooner on him as a heretic ?V— 
' Ye know nought,' said Rusbriquis, ' of the Sittings of 
life in extremity, toward and frowurd, like a flame hover- 
ing on and off the wick of a lamp ; and still less wot ye 
how habituated savours will cause the vanished soul to re- 
turn to ber dwelling like a bird to its spray, when limed with 
such sweet poison : for a proof ' — applying the savour of a 
richly-composed dish to the nostrils of the Deacon, whose 
associations immediately testified the power of the luscious 
condiment, and the sagacity of the traveller: he sneezed, 
opened his eyes, and extended his hand towards the dish, as 
if instinctively.'* 
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CLUB AT OLD SLAUGHTER'S. 

For the reasons offered in our last number, we 
occupy a few columns in copying from, the second 
edition of these essays. We are advised to try 
these by jfjpain friendly correspondents, and once 
more be^Rr readers to pardon us for withholding 
what is more novel, by affording space for this. 
We shall next week commence with our new 
series. 

" There is a curious story of Jonathan Richardson sad 
Harry Fielding which I have heard my uncle relate,^ it 
is too long Tor this chapter. It was about Richardson's 
notes to Milton, which be used to read to all comers at OM 
Slaughter's, Button's, and Will's. He seldom rambled ch> 
ways, though sometimes be stepped in at the Rainbow, 
where he counted a few worthies, or looked in at Dick**, 
and gave them a note or two. He would not put his foot 
on the threshold of the Devil, however, for he thought the 
sign profane ; but more of this hereafter. Fielding wouM 
run a furlong to escape him— he called him Doctor Fidget 
11 George Lambert, the landscape painter, 1 have beard fflj 
great uncle say, was the merriest of fellows, without the 
least buffoonery. He was frolicsome as Rochester, and sa- 
tirical ns Shaftesbury ; although he never disgraced himself 
by obscenity like the one, nor made enemies like the other, 
through ia-nature or malice. He could be jocose with his 
inferiors without vulgarity ; differing in that too with sou* 
distinguished wits bis predecessors, and others his contem- 
poraries ; whilst he was delightfully social with his equals, 
and perfectly easy with his superiors in rank. His manners, 
according to my uncle's testimony, whose difcernment was 
seldom called in question, were most engaging. Indeed 1 
can readily believe all I have beard in Lambert's praise, for 
he must have possessed extraordinary powers of fascination 
that could show the nobility, who were used to eat their 
macaroni off gorgeous plates, to come to the scene-room of 
Covent Garden, to partake of a chop or steak cooked on the 
top of a German stove. 

'< He ruled at Old Slaughter's a jovial king ; and the 
landlord himself a character, yielded to all the waggeries of 
him and his colleagues, the members of the club, composed 
of literati, painters, wits, antiquaries, and virtuosi, who had 
met there twice a week from the opening of the house. The 
sagacious tavern-keeper ! his yielding manners brought cus- 
tom to the bar. Besides many a hamper of claret, bur- 
gundy, and old rhenish had * mine host ' sent home to noble 
peers and men of high-sounding title, name, and office, 
brought thither to taste his prime stock by the gay founder of 
the Beef Steak Club. 

" I could spin out a volume of stories of this club, re- 
lated by my great uncle, which would amuse my leaders, I 
could I tell them with his naivete. How many times he I 
has made us laugh at the bickerings between Georgy, as he I 
called him, and old < Grecian/* Old Slaughter's cook. Hist 
maimer of relating the broiling scene was so delectable, 1 
that Garrick, who had listened to it many years after the l 
death of the principal parties, nearly choked my Lord Bishop I 
of Peterborough, by reciting it at Lord Exeter's table at| 
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Burleigh. The Bishop was eating cray-fish ; a small nit of 
shell went (be wrong way, and turned his lordship black in 
the face. Roscius was alarmed, and so were all the com- 
pany ; but the worthy prelate, on recovering, kindly urged 
him to proceed, and the whole party hod another hearty 
laugh. Garrick mimicked the cook to ud miration, and sea- 
soned the dialogue with his own piquante sauce. 

" It seems the old cuisinier became mortally jealous of 
the reputation of the scene-room, which all the world were 
talking of, at the expenoeof Dolly's and othecffaces, as 
the ne plus ultra for the choice cookery of a sMsf. Gre- 
cian was so sore upon the subject, that it kept him awake 
o'ni^bts, and fretted him at least a stone a quarter ; in fact, 
bis jolly cheeks began to hong loose about him, which in- 
duced Hogarth to call bim a drapery-heed Greek. Lambert 
ironically told him be would take him to the ' house, 1 and 
give him a lesson on the broiling art. This was too much. 

* Why, ifr. Lambert,' said the old cook, almost bursting 
with suppressed anger, * do you take me for a turn-broach — 
a scullion — a water- wagtail — a goose-grease-grubber — a 
pot-wallopper — an ass — a fool? This is very ill usage, gen- 
tlemen ! Suppose you I am to be taught tbe tvience by any 
dirty draggle-tailed scullion of Covent Garden ? — It will be 
high time for the devil to bring his gridiron, and brimstone 
hell to boil tbe pot, wben I go to school to the playhouse to 
take a lesson.— I, that sucked tbe culinary art with my mo- 
ther's milk ! Ask master there — ' pointing to Old Slaughter, 
' ask mistress there,' pointing to his wife, ' wasn't I a child 
of the Queen's privy-kitchen — godson of Centlivre, yeoman 
of tbe mouth 1o the Queen, and favourite disciple of Patrick 
Lamb, her Majesty's first master -cook — wasn't I ?'— Here 
be was interrupted by Friar Pine the painter, whose glory 
was to be at the head of a frolic He took up the cudgels 
for Grecian, and patting him on the bald pate— for tbe old 
boy bad taken off bis cap, and was rubbing it with his white 
apron — ' Never flinch, old Trojan,' said be, ' challenge him 
to a broiling-match, as be boasts so loudly of bis art.' This 
proposition cooled cookey's heat a few degrees. ' Will you 
dare try your skill, fir ?' said he to Lambert. ' What man 
dares, that I dare,' replied the scene-painter, with the ut- 
most gravity. * Is it a match then?' said the cook. * Yea,' 
■aid Lambert Cookey wiped his hot band, and respectfully 
offered it to Lambert, who shook him heartily, and cried, 
' Done— your place against mine, my jolly old Grecian /' 

* When is tbe match to commence ?' said the cook, ( All 
eager for the fight /' * To-morrow, or to-day,' said Lam- 
bert; ' the time present is tbe best' ' So be it, sir,' said 
tbe smiling Greek, conscious of victory. ' Aye, have a good 
blase at four,' said Lambert. ' Trust me for that,' said tbe 
old boy, and rubbed his hands with ecstasy. 

" Old Grecian was determined to have his say out, so he 
began again : * I should like to see your noted beef-steak 
broilers get up three courses of four-and-twenty, Mr. Lam- 
bert,' drawing his knife from his belt, and flourishing it 
about • * I should like to see him blunder at a turtle, or 
brawn's bead, a fricasee, fricandeau, or ragout, a becne- 
melle, or maintenon, garbure, or gateau de mille feu tiles. ' 
' A fig for your fricadeaux and fricasees, your French kick- 
shaws, and buttered verdigris, enough to make an English- 
man sick. Can you broil a steak with Lambert ? — that's tbe 
question-.' Cookey was dumb-founded at being thus cut 
abort in his scientific soliloquy by bis ally, and turning round 
with a grin, answered with petulant gravity and mock re- 
spect, bowing as low as his fat would tot him, ' Mr. Edge 



Pine, I humbly trust I can.' ( That's spoken like a Trojan.' 
' Prepare your fire by times, and you shall have fair play.' 
Be it known Old Slaughter's larder never lacked a fine rump 
of beef. Tbe company quitted tbe kitchen, and tbe cook 
was left to prepare the field for action. 

*' This dialogue took place about noon, just as the fat 
Grecian waddled up with the bill of (are for the day, to 
give it to the bar, when some stragglers of the club had 
called to get the morning wet Martin Folkes was com- 
ing down tbe stairs with Gosling to the coffee-room ; and 
bearing the party talk loudly of tbe broiling-match, enquired 
of Harry Fielding, who generally breakfasted there, ' What 
iron is on tbe anvil now ?' * Oh,' said the wit, ' here's friend 
Lambert going to rehearse a new opera, the Rival Cooks, 
with an after-piece of Just in Pudding-time. Now, sir, if 
you wish to take a scientific steak, cooked according to tbe 
antique, come at five, and you have nothing to bring hut a 
keen appetite, for Lambert pays the piper.' 

" Georgy was not best pleased with Fielding's flippancy ; 
but being a hero, be put the best race upon it : so when the 
time arrived, he tucked on a clean white apron and sleeves, 
and the favourite toast of tbe club, Pretty Kitty, old Slaugh- 
ter's niece, pinned ber cambric handkerchief round his brow 
by way of cap. * Now, St. George is the word,' said be; 
' I will defend this token like a true knight ;' then kissing 
ber fair band, he marched to the scene of action. Not even 
tie kitchen of the renowned Edward, when William of 
Wykeham was chief clerk, ever was visited by more illus- 
trious guests. Totbal had hobbled bis rounds, Hogarth had 
mustered near half a score, and old George Simpson was dis- 
patched east of Temple -bar ; in short, Fame had blown ber 
trumpet, and all the members that were in town hastened to 
rendezvous at the old spot to witness the sport 

" My great uncle Zachary, and Friar Pine, were chosen 
umpires ; both experienced connoisseurs, knowing to a hair's 
breadth to what stratum a rump of beef would cut a prime 
steak ; and I have listened to many a philosophic disserta- 
tion whether the plate was best rubbed with garlic or sbal- 
lotte. Pine was for the first my uncle preferred tbe latter. 
Tbe match was proclaimed by the umpires for three heats, a 
pound cut for each. Lambert, on looking at the fire, whis- 
pered my uncle two heats I should think would suffice for a 
salamander ; the devil himself could not stand a third. 

" To work they went, and each did his steak. It was a 
most scientific heat ; Lambert wielded the tongs like a mas- 
ter, and turned tbe delicious morsel with marvellous dexte- 
rity. Old Grecian, sickened at the applause bestowed on 
his rival, and began to blow with envy, wben suddenly be 
' won the victory,' by a ruse de guerre. He gave tbe fire 
such an infernal, such a preternatural poke, that poor George 
retreated several times, and thus quitting his post, sounded 
a parley — in short, he gave it up. 

" The cook thus saved his reputation by his wit The 
umpires proclaimed Georgy a good tactitian, who led on 
gallantly to the charge, and only retired from the too heavy 
fire of tbe enemy's works. Lambert shook hands with the 
old Grecian, complimented him on his generalship, adding, 
* I yield the palm of victory, thou man of fat ! more worthy 
of a golden chain than Wolsey's mighty cook ! " f 



• Old Grecian. The cook at Slaughter's was nick 
named Grecian — one of that name being a turnbroach in 
Queen Anne's priory kitchen. Centlivre and Patrick Lamb I 
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being from the friendless lad who had excited the compas- 
sion of everyone who saw him. 

" It was during Ibis residence of Salvator Rosa in Na- 
ples, that the memorable popular tumult under Masanlello 
took place, and our painter was persuaded by bis former 
master, Aniello Falcone, to become one of an adventurous 
set of young men, principally painters, who had formed 
themselves into a band, for the purpose of taking revenge 
on the Spaniards, and were called * La Compagnie della 
Morte.* The tragical fate of Masanlello, bowfwr, soon 
dispersed these heroes, and Rosa, fearing be might be com- 
pelled to take a similar part in that fatal scene, sought safety 
in flight, and took refuge in Rome. Here our painter met 
with great encouragement, and painted many excellent pic- 
tures. But though indefatigable in this department of the 
fine arts, he did not entirely confine himself to it, for at this 
time he wrote some of his so justly celebrated Satires, and 
also several beautiful sonnets. His house was the resort of 
the most distinguished persons of Rome, ecclesiastical as 
well as secular, who were drawn thither, not merely to see 
his painting*, but for the pleasure of conversing with and 
bearing him read his Satires. This notice, added to other 
causes, made him much disliked among the painters— a 
feeling which was by no means lessened by the following cir- 
cumstance :— Salvator Rosa exhibited a clever picture, the 
work of an amateur, by profession a surgeon, which picture 
hod been rejected by the Academicians of St Luke. The 
artists ctme in crowds to see it, and by those who were ig- 
■ctmnt of the painter, it was highly praised : on being asked 
by some one, who had painted it? Salvator replied, * It was 
performed by a person whom the great academicians of St. 
take thought fit to scorn, because his ordinary profession 
wee that of a surgeon, but,' continued he, ' I think they have 
not acted wisely, for if tbey had admitted him into their Aca- 
demy, they would have had the advantage of his services in 
setting the broken and distorted limbs of their fraternity that 
so frequently occur in their exhibitions. 1 

" In 1647, Rosa received an invitation to repair to the 
Court of Tuscany, of which he availed himself the more 
willingly us, by the machinations of bis enemies be was in 
great danger of being thrown into prison. At Florence be 
met with the n*ost flattering reception, not only at the Court, 
oad among the nobility, but with the literary men and fine 
painters with which that city abounded ; his residence soon 
became the rendezvous of all who were distinguished for 
their talents, and who afterwards formed themselves into an 
academy to which they gave the title of ' I Percossi.' Sal- 
vator, during the carnival*, frequently displayed bis abilities 
as a comic actor, and with such success, that when he and a 
friend of bis (a Bolognese merchant, who, ihougb sixty years 
old, regularly left his business three months in the year for 
the sole pleasure of performing with Rosa) played the parts 
of Dottore Graziano and Pascoriello, the laughter and ap- 
plause of their audience were so excessive as often to inter- 
rupt the performance for a length of time. 

" The boldness and rapidity of his pencil, aided by the fer- 
tility of his highly poetical imagination, enabled Rosa to 
paint an immense number of pictures, whilst he was at Flo- 
rence ; but not finding sufficient leisure to follow his other 
pursuits, he retired to Volterra, after having resided at Flo- 
rence nine years, respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. The three succeeding years were passed in the family 
of the Maffei, alternately at Volterra and their villa at 
Monte Ruffoli, la which time he completed his Satires, ex- 



cept the sixth, ' L'lovidia ;' that was written after the publi- 
cation of the others. He also painted several portraits for 
the Maffei ; among others, one of himself, which was after- 
wards presented to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and placed 
in the Royal Gallery at Florence. 

" In lb\59 Salvator Rosa again visited Rome, and obtained 
the encouragement his great abilities entitled him to expect : 
he was also continually receiving the most flattering testi- 
monials of the success of his Satires. There were, however, 
some who nflected not to believe him capable of writing 
them, and it was in answer to these that he composed * I/In- 
vidia.' 

" The last performances of his pencil were a collection 
of portraits of obnoxious persons in Rome— in other words, 
a series of caricatures, by which he would have on oppor- 
tunity of giving vent to his satirical genius ; but whiUt he 
was engaged on his own portrait, intending it as the con* 
eluding one of the series, he was attacked with a dropsy, 
which in the course of a few months, brought him to the 
grave, and be departed this life the 15th of March, 16T3, 
aged 58 years. 

'* A short time before his death, Salvator Rosa was married 
to a Florentine, named Lucretia, who had lived with him 
many years. By her be had two sons, Rosalvo and Augustus ; 
the former died young, the latter survived bis father. 

" The remains of this eminent painter were deposited in 
the caurch of St. Maria degii Angeli alle Term© : a tomb, 
embellished with his portrait, was erected to his memory, 
on which is the following inscription, said to be written by 
P. Geo. Paolo Oliva. 

D. O. M. 

Salvntorem Rosam Neapolitanum 

Pictorura sui Tem ports 

Nulli Secundum 

Poetarom Omnium Temporum 

Principibus Parem 

Augustus Fiiius 

Hie Moerens Composuit 

Sexagenorio Minor Obiit 

Anno Salutis MDCLXXIU 

Idibus Martii." 



- 



The Pilot: a Tale of the Sea. By the author of 
the " Spy," " Pioneers," frc Svo. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: John Miller. 

Variety of subject can alone give vitality to a 
weekly miscellany in days like these, when so 
many contemporaneous literary pilots are on the 
look out for a new sail, to steer her into the haven 
of curiosity, first consigning her cargo, to the over- 
hauling of those peering gentry, the excisemen 
critics. 

Custom is second nature, saith the sage. Au- 
thors accustomed then to the common usage, which 
almost amounts to law, submit their cargoes to 
inspection, as a matter of course, and the master of 
the vessel, and the custom-house officer, meet and 
shake hands, as though they were joint proprietors 
in the freight. 



k 
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'e so many critics, as at the 
lent, that is certain says one. 
aiuly dim' never were so many 
icr. Rare times for editors, 
is Cor criticisms ! We hear all 
and smile. With regard to 
the rub." Yet, where is the 
ire read and the critique comes 
liter — on the appearance of the 
ps : so much the belter for 
If however this should chance 
now of no remedy, unless in- 
weekly drudges of whom we 
mi the days and nights, or I 
oni ihe peacock's tail : for<how 
ics, even with the addition of 
ipeclacl' s, with the wisest head, 
vanflv ili-rest, a twentieth part 
nes in one calender month, of 
wsed to peruse in one week of 
ite again an hundreth part of 
ey have read, to put in prim? 
r, some short enough forsooth, 
1 ; and some loo short, such oft- 
st. The public meanwhile get 
e the more, and are content to 
*l \<\<\'-<: Lib merits bv their own 



hers. The author says of himself, however, " 
though he lias navigated the same sea as SnmHeti, 
he has steered a different course;" or in other 
words, that he has considered what Smollett has 
painted, as a picture which is finished, and vvhicli 
is not to be daubed over by every one who i 
chuse to handle a pencil on marine subjects. We 
transcribe the following as happily drawn, bring 
characteristic of the coolness ami intrepidity of the 
hardy sons of Neptune. 

" ' Don't <peiik ton fast, 'sniri the stiokesirmn <il the bunt, 
' whether be (.tis your iron or nul, herv tiecumes in ulit 

" ' What mean jou, follow !' fried Barnstable. 

" ' Cuplain llini.inlil' nui look for liim..4(,' returned tbr 
seomno, ' anit (ell vrlieluer I •|ifiik ibe train.' 

" The young suikir turned, and mi ihe Alacrity bearing 
down hefore The wiml, v.itli nil lifi 4iil> set, «s tbe rounded a 
hem) hind, Uut 11 short litlf league 10 wind wan) at the j,Itn> 
where tbtwloj'. 

" ' Pass that glass lo me,' snld the <:ii|it» i n with steady tn 
posure, ' this promise* «i work In one or two wnyi ; If 
be aimed, it has i eon mi our lumtorun ; if not wo arestn 
enough "> carry ber.' 

" A very brief survey made Uie einerienced offkrr ne- 
qtiainifd with the (rue ebaracter of ibe vessel in sight; anJ 
replacing ihe glass wilb much coolness, he (aid — 

"'That feUim sbons limit amii-ntnl tfii teeth, V-ide k'iu; 
G purge's. pi'ii.Janl (rum bis io|iuiasi-lirml. San mv liulsyou 
ure ti> pull lor } i Mir lites . for whatever may bo ilie notions 
of l!o>ter Poffin on die suhjrei of hli harpoon, I bale no 
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get the wind of him, and keep ihe air In our nostrils 
ibe manner of the whale. Dimn the whale; but 
low the black rascal gnvo ui, we should have been 
light of thlsnrwr!' 
" ' If we fight,' mid Tom, with quite in much a 
I commander manifested, ' we shall be token ■> 
ii we lnnd, Sir ; I shall be taken for one man, ai 
could nuke any bead-way on dry ground ; and If w. 
get the wind of him by putting under the cliffs, we: 
cul off by a parcel of lubbers tbnt I can nee mnnln 
their edges, hoping, 1 dale say, that they shall be 
get a skulking shot at a boat's craw of honest si 






" ' Youspeak with as much truth a* pbilesopby Tom,' 
<aid Barnstable, who saw his slender hopes of success cur- 
iailed, by the open appenrnnceof the hone and fool On the 
cliffs. ' These Englishmen have not slept last night, and I 
fear Griffith and Manual will rare but badly. TbuWeilow 
brings a cap full of wind down with him— 'tis just his play, 
and be walks like a race bone. Ha ! be begins to be in 

" While Barnstable was speaking, a column of white 
smoke was seen issuing from the bows of the cutter; and ai 
the report of a cannon was wafted to their ears, the shot was 
seen skipping from ware to ware, tossing the water In spray, 
and flying to a considerable distance beyond them. The 
seamen cast cursory glance* in ths direction of the passing 
ball, but it produred no manifest effect In either their con- 
ductor appearance Tbe cockswain, who scanned Id range 
with an eye of more practice than the rest, observed, ' that's 
a lively piece for Its metal, and It speaki with a good clear 
rotce; hut if they bear it aboard tbe Ariel, the man who 
fired It will be sorry it wasn't born dumb.' 

" ' You are tbe prince of philosophers, master Coffin V 
cried Barnstable ; ' there Is some bone In that ; let the En- 



" Tbe piece was gtrei 



_ who discharged It 
ilea, and Ibe scheme 
wascomplntely successful. Goaded by the Insults, the cut- 
ler discharged gun after gun at tbe little boat, throwing tbe 
shot frequently so near as to wet her crew with the spray, 
but without injuring them in the least The failure of these 
attempts, to Injure them eiclted tbe mirth of the reckless 
seamen, instead of creating any alarm ; and whenever any 
shot came nearer than common, Ihe cockswain would utter 
some such expression ai — 

" ' A ground swell, a long shot, and a small object, make 
e dean object;' or 
" ' A man must sqalnt straight to hil a boat' 
'■ As notwithstanding their unsuccessful gunnery, the 
cotter was constantly pining on Ibe whale boat, there waa 
a prospect of a speedy termination of the chase, when the 
report of e cannon was thrown bach like an echo, from one 
of tbe Englishman's discharges, and Barnstable and fail com- 
panions, bad Ihe pleasure ofseetng the Artel stretching slow- 
ly out of the little bay, where she bad pruned the night with 
the smoke of the gun of defiance curling abore her taper 

" A loud and simultaneous shout of rapture was given by 
the lieutenant and all his boat's crew at this cheering sight, 
while the cutter took in all her light rails, a ml as she hauled 
upon a wind, she fired a whole broadside on tbe successful 



fugitives., afany stands of grape, with several round shot 
flew by tbe boat and fell upon tbe water near I' 
raising a cloud of foam, but without doing any injury. 

"'She dies in a flurry,' said Tom, Calling his eyes on the 
little vortex into which tbe boat was then entering. 

" ' If her commander be a true man,' said Barnstable, 
he'll not leave us on so short an acquaintance. Glre way, 
■y soul*! glre way! I would see more of this loquacious 

" The temptation for exertion was great, and it was not 



subytb 



a few m 






schooner, when the crew of the 
their commander and hi* companions with ibont* and cheer* 
that rung across tbe water*, and reached Ibe ears of tbe dis- 
appointed spectators on the rerge of the cliffs." 
[To be continued.) 



STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. XV. 



A ridiculous circumstance, says Mrt. Bellamf, happened 
during tbe getting up of the ' Prophetess,' which, though irl- 
rial in itself, as it shows Ibe absurdity of the times, I am 
induced to gire an account of. Mr, /ton did me the ho- 
nour to consult me In what manner be should dress the cha- 
racter of the Roman Emperor. I gave blm such directions 
as in my idea appeared most consonant to tbe character. 
Among other things, 1 recommended him to hare a wig 
made as near a head of hair as It possibly could be. He told 
me that Jfr. fife* thought it should be n/nil awtrswaad 
I could not help smiling at such an absurdity. But patting 
on agnre look, I replied, " Then let it be as large a one ai 
you can get; and to render yourself snore conspicuous,' 
continued I, " must not you wear a hoop under your lam 
berekin* ?" Tbe serious air I assumed whilst 



Ihe mode 



deceived the hero, notwithstanding the proposal was so 
patently preposterous, and be determined to adoj ' " 
I bad pointed out. 
I Thus bedizened when be came on tbe night of 
' Hon, there never surely appeared on any stage so grotesque 
a figure. Tbe bouse was in a roar. By this joke, which I 
could scarcely believe passable, was every person present, 
except tbe poor Emperor himself, Indebted to me For a laugh 
which I thought would never hare an end. It, however, 
was attended with a good consequence, by breaking through 
one of the moat absurd customs that wn* ever introduced on 
tbe English stage; that of dressing the Grecian and Ronton 
heroes in fall bottomed yeruka. 

Doctor Johnson being with Foote, Holland, Woodward, 
and others, on a party at Mr. Garrick's villa at Hampton, 
at tbey were convening On different subjects, be fell into a 
reverie, from which hi* attention was drawn by ibe aceJ- 
dentally casting his eye* on a book-cue, to which be was as 
naturally attracted a* the needle to the pole ; on penning 
the title of tbe belt bound, he muttered Inwardly with inef- 
fable contempt, but proceeded on bis exploring business of 
observation, ran his finger down the middle of each page, 
and then dashed the volume open disdainful]]' on tbe Door : 
tbe which Garrick beheld with much wonder and rela- 
tion, while ibe most profound silence and attention was be- 
llowed on tbe learned doctor; but when he asw bis twaaj- 
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tleth well bound book thin manifestly disgraced on the 
(round, and expecting his whole valuable collectiun would 
■bnre toe nmt fete, be could no longer restrain him- 
self, but suddenly cried "ui most vociferously, " Why d — ■■■ 
it Jobiinoo, JOU, yon, you will destroy all my boolu!" At 
this, Johnson railed Ilia bead, paused, fixed bit eye*, and 
replied, " Lookee, David, you do understand plays, but ecu 
knaa nothing about booki ;" which repartee occasioned »n 
Irresistible laugh at Garrick 's expencs, as well ai (bat of his 
having given tbem a good dinner, with plenty of choice 



Why Foote shiuld bare entertained such en inconcnlvafc ■ 
disgust 10 Mr. GaTrick is Impossible io devise, unleia from 
that implacable aiiendnnt more or leu in the human brra ■ ■ 
called aura, which ever haunts a theatre- That Garrick 
had much reason to be offended with Foote is certain, ai- 1 
that be inwardly bnteil him ii as certain; nor It that lobe 
matter of surprise, an Foote was ever endeavouring lo ex. 
pose, and even if possible to Injurs him : be gloried In it, ah,. I 
seized every opportunity to have a cut at him, and serve 
him up at the maimed not perfect Garrick— unless to ac- 
knowledge perforce, like Col ley Clhbtr, who allowed (b i 
with ureal difficulty) to tin. Bmoegirdle, that really Gar- 
rick, he believed, bad merit; but Poole never Introduced t ■■■ 
deserts, or beard of him oi an actor with pleasure, or allott- 
ed Urn any credit far bi* theatrical abilities, bnl wished the 
conversation was over; or, If obliged to glie bis sentiments, 
would conclude with, " Tea, the bound had a somethii . 
clever; but if ail excellence was to be examined, be would 
not be found In any part equal to Col ley doner's Sir John 
Brute, Lord Fopplogton, Sir Courtly Nice, or Justice Sbr. . ■ 

One great reason for Foote's superiority as a man of wit 
wm, that be, like (be American fool felt bold, knew bis 
superiority, which was raised by the perfect knowledge of 
Garrick's fears, and which made Foote so easy, that - 
fere not himself the trouble to hate. Mr. Foote wou 
frequently any to Mr. Garrick, " Bless me ! we hare bee 
laughing away our [fme ; it is pait three o'clock ; hove yi 
and Mrs. Garrick enough for a third, without infringing < 
your aervanCi generosity, fur I know tbey are on boar 
wages?— besides, the kitchen fire may be gone out if It ! 
one of your cold meat days ; or if one of Mrs. Garrick's (i 
days, I cannot eipect a dinner on emergency." On Foote 
repealing tuch a whimsical jargon, Garrick would act 
laugh like Bnyei, though all the joke lay like Mr. Bayee 
— in the boots. Mr. G'irrick wai an actor on the stage < 
life, and on the tlage itnelf be wai not (be actor, but life 
exact mirror he bald to public view. 



It may nerve as an argument to prove the affinity of the 
'--arts of music and painting, that the love of each lo en 

degree, has in many instances centered In the snr ■ 
Corall! wai a pusitonale admirer of pictures, end 
in uninterrupted friendship with Carlo Cigconi and 
Carb Marat. These two eminent painters were rivals for 
his favour, Ud for a series of yean presented him with pi. 
tare*, aa well of other roaster, aa of their own paintjog. 



lived in t 



Tbe consequence whereof wax, that CorelH brvane pos- 
sessed of a large end valuable collection of original pnas|. 
inga, all which, together with a aum of money, equal lo 
about six thousand pounds Merlins;, be bequeaibrd lo kfc 
patron, Cardinal Ottoboni, wbo, reserving the pictnte lo 
himself, generously distributed the real of the effects aatoag 
the relatione of the tetutor. Mr. Handel, though not 
collector, wai a lover of picture*, and lor many yean seal 
hii death, frequented, for the purpose of viewing these, all 
collection* exposed to sale. Gemininnl, (u the latter years 
of his life was absorbed In the lore of painting, and be ow 
declared, fbat he loved it better than nrnsic Nrtaoku 
Lanieve, (bough celebrated aa one of the first musicians ii 



histi 






d fan ct 



ibtguous, (hat boih laadlies claim bun ; and ii 
Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes, be nenoa ranked a 
pointers, and witb very good reason ; his own port 
music-school at Oxford, painted by himself, being 
work. On the other band, there are inetqpcea of paiaBis 
who have been no less excellent in the practice of music, u 
were Leonaido da Vinci. Dominichino, end Sir Godfre) 
KneOer, Gnido Heui, and our countrymen, Mr. Samael 
Cooper, were famous for their si 

lute. 

A person wbo bad heard Corelli perform, said, that whnri 
be wai playing on the violin, it wai usual for hit i him* 
nance to be distorted, bis eyes, to become as red a* file, ant 
hit eye-balls to roll as in an agony. The style «f oh ser- 
formaoce wax learned, elegant, and pathetic, and Us. to* 
flrm and even. H. Gemlniani, who 
with and bad xtudied It, wai used to 
trumpet. 



OLD LONDON BEFORE THE FIRE OF teat. 
No. II. 

Michael db Nodntanaoa, Bishop of London, who dial 
1361, left a legacy of a thousand marks, to be put Wo i 

chest, standing In the treasury of S. Paul's ; out of when, 
any poor layman might, for a sufficient pledge, borrow 101. 
the dean and principal canons, SOI. or 40 marks, upoa ike 
like pledge; the bishop, 401. or near 501. ; olu-rnoblen.es or 
citizens, 201. fur (lie term of a year; and if ai the year's ul 
payment were not made of any sum so borrowed ; tbra tint 
ibe preacher at Paul'i ftw, should in his sermon declare, 
thai the pledge, wllhln fcuinenn days would be sold, if uV 
borrower did not forthwith redeem It : and being according!.! 
sold, be appointed, that the surplusage, if (here wen air, 
should be restored to the owner, or to his executors ; but is 
cose be had none, then to be returned into the said chest, f> 
the health of hii soul, unless the bishop and dean, wilt oV 
warden of tbe old fabric, should think fit (o employ U M 
other uses: one key of which chest to he kept by theasid 
dean, another by the eldest canon-resident, and the third vj 
tbe said warden. 



To take particular notice of the large iuiui of money , plate, 
jewels, and other things of worth, which, by offerings at tor 
Ugh altar, and other placet of note, they that served in this 
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cathedral had Id thoae ancient time* for their belter lupport, 
would require ■ volume by Itself : I thill therefore make in- 
.tonre bin id one, tic — Jotn, Kim of France, in 1360, who 
bende* want be offered ntSr. ErkemtcaJ d 'iihrtnr, laid down 

; at the AnnnotiaUon 12 noblnt ; at the Crucifix, near the 
north door, IB floren noble* ; at hi* Ant approach to the 
hl^h altar, lour balm or gold ; and at tbe bearing of man, 

' after Ihe offertory, nave to the dean, ihen officiating, 
(lie floren nobler, which the aaid dean, and one John Lgi- 
Ijnglon, (ihe weekly petty-canon) bin autitnnt, had. All 
which beine performed, he care moreover in the chapter- 
bou.e, II fly floren nobler, to be dblributed among the offloem 
of the church. 



flra.n 



., (Ten 



iitgned to be at the corner thereof? which, doubtleai, ii the 
place where tbe •cbool-maaler of Pant't •cbool dwelleih at 
toil day i but I iiippore that it wa* a thing of much (renter 
antiquity ; for upon a writ of qua warranto, laiued out by 
king- Edward I. in iba 1 3th year of nil reign, to enquire touch- 
ing inch purpreaturei ns bai been mode by tbe dean and chap- 
ter of Paul'n, It appearing tbat the ground, lying eaitwaxd 
from the church, wherein at that lime they bad newly began 
10 bury, ™ tbe king', mil; end tbat tbetitlxenrof London 
bad of ancient time, brld a certain court there, called tbe 
FtUemat ; it wna certified, that they uard to ring a bell bang- 
ing In thii tower, by the sound whereof tbe people were niro- 

Which lower bad afterward* a large tpire of timber, co- 
vered with lead, built (an I guem) about the beginning of 
king Henry III. 'itlme; for in thoae covenant* made betwi it 
Richard de Grata***, eud the dean and chapter, oonuera- 
ing the stall* in the quire, it appear*, tbat be likewian did 
contract to find timber for thii steeple. 

Within tbit Clocbier, were (bur great bell*, called Jew 
BefMnregard tney specially belonged to Jetut Chapel,itta- 
ate at the east end of tbe undercroft of Pa ul'i ; u alw on 
the top of the apire, the Image of Saint Paul, all euuding till 
Sir Milts Partridge, knight (temp. H. Till.), baring won 
■ben from the king, at one caatoftbe dice, polled i hem down. 
Which Sir Mile*, afterward! suffered death On Town- Hill, 
for matter* relating to the Dukeof SomtTtcl. 

IT. FAtTH 1 ! CKDBCK, DIDII OLD IT. r ACL 1 * CATHIDBA1.. 

Thii being a parish church dedicated to the honour of Saint 
Fai'n.lbe Virgin, wu here tofore called Seclarfa 8. FUii tm 
Crjfpti: Sal thereof, farther than the ornament* anciently 
belonging lo rl, of which n particular inventory Ii to be seen 
inanandent parchment roll, remaining in the ctutody of the 
deanaad chapter of St, Paul's, I bare no more intake no- 
tlce, than the ckantrit and nni neat t! wucripffow. 

Oftbeaeeaanfnet, the flnt war founded in S3 E. 8. by tbe 
dean and chapter of Puutt, upon I heir reception of a rum of 
moony from tbe executor* of rTiilkm it Ee trior, hereto- 
fore dean of that chorea, for Iwo chaplain to celebrate divine 
aervioe daily at the altar of Saint Kadtguni, before which 
hirbody lay interred, for the roiil of tbe raid rVilUtm, aa abn 
for the aoul of Smirk no Doimoton; the revenue Of Which, 
being afterwards deemed too little for tbe rapport of them 
both, tney were red need Into one. 



Tbe next war the cktmtrt of Ait* •> Balkan ; who, by 
hi* tenement, bearing dale in 25 E. 3. beqnentbed all his land* 
lying within ihe city of London, to find two priests to cele- 
brate for bis ton I, and for the fouls of bit parent* and benefit - 
lon, and all the faithful deceased, at tbe altar of Saint SrosJ- 
I ian the Martyr, where bit body war butted ; each pries* 10- 
receire forhlr «alerv, 100*. yearly. 

Tbe third war a chantry, rounded In ITrl.T. fnroue prieft 
to perform divine *etviee In a cerlala chapel within tbe V»- 
derenfl. In which the body of rFiHiom &iy, doctor of divinity. 
and dean of (hi* church, lay Interred, for the *oul ofihenid 
^(Ufaaa;a>al*oforibeguode*tateolSlTrriIliaatSa|,knigti, 
Henry Earl of Eettx, and Mar* hi* wife, rViUiom Bbunf, 
Lord Moontjoj, and Rlitahttk his wile, during their liver in 
thii world ; and for their noulr after their departure* hence. 
And moreover for the (out* of Sir John S«f,knia*t,and Etiw 
beih hlr wife, either and mother of tbe laid Sir milium Sag, 
and for the toult of John and Edward, *onr of tbe uid mi- 
lium, a* alio of Thona, Leonard, Anne, BUtabtlk, Ktfh*. 
rtm, and Mary, children of the raid Sir Joan end Elixabetb : 
and for tbe aoul of Robert Skerbonrni, then deane of tbit ' 
cathedral, and the roul* of all tbe faithful deceat'd. There 
being abn en allowance for the keeping of the annhMrtcTy 
of the uid milium Stt, on the 23d day of Novtmber, fix 

Tin fourth and lait, wa* founded In IS H. I. by mttitw 
Fait, citizen and cutler of London, who by hii teatament 
gave diver* meaniagea, for tbe maintenance of a prieii, to ce- 
lebrate and prey for tbe aoul of the Mid rTUIkm Sam, la the 
before- ipedfied chapel for ever. 



EDITOR OP TUB SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 

Sra, Kehrnarj 3, 185!4. 

Having lately returned from tbe continent, I have been 
inked by aeveral artirta ibe beat meana of getting their 
otudiea, &c. paired thraugb the Caatota Hoeae free of 
duty ; erpecialiy If each artiita are not ethlbltor* at 
Somereet Honae: It being imagined tbat Royal Acade- 
mician* and thoae who contribute to tbn annual exhibi- 
tion only hare a privilege which exempta them from 
part of the public taxation, the meani I would recom- 
mend are thoae I employed mjraelf i via —make an 
davit tbat 1 waa a Briliah arti.t, and that the rerera! 
picture*, akelchre, 4c. apecifled therein, were for my 
own are, and not intended for aale ; which being ilgoed 
at the Bench Ofice, (where I believe a magistrate nan- 
all j preaidea) la kept bj the officer*, who examine and 
paa* the aaid material*. 

Whatever may he aaid agninat the officer* In the Cue. 
torn Houae, I have only to obaerve, that tbey not only 
treated me like a gentleman, bnt directed me bow lo 
proceed ; in coneequence of which, I brought every thing 
away on the morning of my arrival, invtoart of laying 
m yaelf under an obligation to two member* of Ihe Aca- 
demy, and perhapa walling two month* until it ■oiled 
their convenience to go down to tbe Cnitom Houae : by 
giving thi* a place in your Mlacellany, yon may aave 
aereral artiata much trouble and expenee, and oblige 
Yaamtto. 
A BRITISH ARTIST. 
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Thlf Day are published. In 2 Vols. Foolscap, Price Hi. Bdi. the 

Second Edition of 

WINE nnd WALNUTS; or after Dinner Chit-Chat. 
VT Ay EPHRATM HARDCASTLE, Citixon and Dry-salter. 
Content' :— Vol. I. Sketch of my Uncle Zarharv, and Ned the 
Barber ; Gib Stuart and bin Aunt Prudence ; A Peep at the old 
Metropolitan!; Old Palace at Westminster ; Old Slaughter** ; The 
Curmudgeons : The last Night of the old Year ; Hogarth and Far- 
mer Stubbs ; Garrick and the Grenadiers ; A NIffht at Garrick's ; 
More Worthies of the Club at Old Slaughter's ; Old Exeter 'Chance ; 
De Loutherbourv's Ei dophutikon ; Conversation© at I>r. Mead's, 
&r. &c«— Vol. II. Westminster Hall ; A little Hurly-burly ; Widow 
Chilcot and old John Stags ; Old Martin Bumgarden, the Indigo 
Merchant ; Ned Shuter and Monsieur Racquet ; Old London Bridge: 
Dean Swift'* Visit to Crispin Tucker of old London Bridge ; Dr. 
Channcey's Fire-side ; Michaelmas Goose ; Bread ani Cheese at 
Garrick's ; The Bull and Bush ; A Peep out at Window ; The Devil 
Tavern ; Nothing to eat, &c. &c 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PAXL MALL. 

THE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
A WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS, is open Daily from Ten In 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

Admission Is. Catalogues Is. 

The remaining Subscribers to the Engraving; from Mr. West's 
Picture of •' Our Saviour healing the Sick In the Temple," who 
have not received their Impressions, may receive them upon applica- 
tion at the British Institution. 



In 4to. Price .£3. Ss. in Boards. 
■RURAL ARCHITECTURE ; or, A Series of Designs 
J -* for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Farms, Boat Houses, &c. &c. 
Accompanied by Ground Plans and Geometrical Elevations. By 
P. F. ROBINSON. Architect. 
London : Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Ftreet. 

This Day is published, in 'royal 8vo., Price 2. is. In boards ; nnd in 

Imperial 8vo., with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India 

paper, 51. 5s. 

'THE SOCIAL DAT: A Poem in Four Canto*. By 

- 1 - PETER COXE, illustrated by Thirty-two exquisitely engraved 

Copper-platts, after the Designs of Wilkle, Smlrke, Cooper, ward, 

&C.&C. 

London : Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. 

It may safely be stated that the above Work is one of the most ele- 
gantly embellished, and certainly the cheapest, that ever issued 
from the Press ; each Set of the Plates being alone worth more than 
the Price charged for the whole Book.— A single Proof and Etching 
of «■ the Broken China Jar," by Warren, after Wilkie, was sold for 
41. 16s. at the late "Mr. Warren's Sale. 

Published and sold by W. WETTON, 21, Fleet-street, 
London, from 85, Paternoster-row. 

1. 

THE LAWYER'S COMMON PLACE BOOK ; arrayed 

■*' upon a new Plan. With an Alphabetical Index of upwards of 

Six Hundred and Fifty Heads which occur In general reading and 

practice. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

u To polnt'out the utility of the present work, scarcely a single 
word is requisite. Every man who desires to read with advantage, 
must be aware of the necessity of observing upon what he read*. 
The onlv merit to which this publication lays claim, is that of having 
arranged under its proper title, nearly every subject to which refer- 
ence is necessary, and bv this means of relieving the reader from no 
small portion of very tedious and very unprofitable labour." 

2. 
THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS, a Moral Tale, founded on 
A an Historical Fact. Calculated to improve the Minds of Young 
People. By Mrs. Blackford, Author of the Esdale Herd-Boy. 
Price 3s. M. extra boards. 

" Wisdom to him that converses with the wise." 
Continuation to ditto. 3s. 6d. 



3. 
THE AID TO MEMORY, being a Common-Plant Book 
A upon a new Plan, (with an Alphabetical Index,) mnsistinf ef 
upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Hesvia, such as ocror in General 
Reading, and ample room for other Subjects. Suited alike in tbe 
Student, the Scholar, the Man of Pleasure, and the Man of Bl- 
uest. By J. A. Sargant. Ruled with fsiat Line*. Large «•. 
10s. 6d. fcap. 4to. 6s. boards. 

" Agreeably to the Import of Us title, this work 1« de*irr#d f>r 
general usefulness ; which, indeed, its excellent arranrrment it cir- 
culated to promote. There Is no station In which It may not be at- 
tended with essential advantage.*— New Times. 

4. 

T ETTERS from a MOTHER to ber DAUGHTER, at or 

•^ going to School ; pointing out her Duties to her Maker, te it 
Governess, her Schoolfellows, and Herself. By Mr*. RareanL Ab- 
dicated, bv permission, to Mrs. Babingtnn. A new edition, vith 
coloured Plate, and a presentation Leaf. Gilt Edges, In a B*s. 
price 3s. With a Landscape on the Edges, 6s. 

" Tills little compendium of advice mny be safely ree^nsawsM. 
as well adapted to impress on the niinds of young 'ladies a prsfer 
attention to their duties. A book of this kind (and we know of mat 
superior to the present) should never be omitted In parking ap the 
essential articles of the scbdal trunk."— Gentleman's M agaxiae. 

5. 
A HOLIDAY LETTER for a YOUNG LADY, raprn- 
■"■ sive of her Duties when absent from School. By Mrs. 6ftf» 
gaut. In an embossed Envelope. Price la. or 13 for 10s. 

M Hope spreads her pinions ; in a few short hoars 
The joys of home and parents will be oar's." 

6. 
CONNETS, dVc. By Jane Alice Sargant. Second EaV 

tlon. Post8vo. 7s. 

" Mrs. Sargant forcibly reminds us of Mrs. CbarWtte flbktta. we 
select two elegant specimens of Mrs. Sargant's refined and esntsl 
taste for poesy; but we extract them withoat aeleetiea s-ew 
piece of verse in the collection possesses Its appropriate besatkV 

Gantlemaa's Magics* 

THE YOUNG LADY'S CONDUCT and COMUOV- 

x PLACE BOOK, as recommended In " Letters from a Mstsrr 
to her Daughter at School." By Mrs. Sargant. 8ix Months, % 
Twelve Months, 3s. 6d. 

8. 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of KENIL WORTH CAS- 
■"■ TLE. Warwickshire. By G. Nightingale. One of the Astes* 
of the " Beauties of England and Wale*. Post 8ro- Price It. Is. 
%• This will be found exceedingly Interesting to the visitor* sf 
that ancient Castle, and readers of the Novels entitled Kemihnrtt 
&c. from the Author of Waverley. 

9. 
EW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. In Paris, ft. *• 
each, Select Biography: or, A Collection of U"**f 
Eminent Persons who have done Honour to their Ceustrt 
From the best Authorities. Parts of this interesting *** 
have already appeared, consisting of the Lives of LatfsWi 
Gilpin, Cranmer. Wickliff. and Lord Coliham, by William (tils*. 
A.M. ; ard the Life of the Right Hon. C.J. Fox, Right H<m.W.Pjn. 
Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Marlborough, Bruce, Sir Wafer 
Raleigh. Samuel Johnson. Marquis of Montrose, Alexander P*f. 
General Monck, Duke of Albemarle, Lord Hacnn, Lord CUress» 
Benjamin West, fir ChrWopher Wren, Shakspeare, Penn, Hesnw. 
&c. &c. 

10. 
CUPERIOR BOOKS for YOUTH. Thirty Sorts. Mss> 
° half bound. 2s. each. 13 for 2ls. 

II. 
THE SUNDAY MORNING LESSONS, as they ■» 
■*■ appointed to be read in Churches, throughout the year. ]*e> 
ther*with the proper Lessons lor certain Holliday*. SecsesBsi 
tion.' Selected by Abraham Flower. lxmo. 5s. bound, 7s. 



London: Printed by Shackkll and Aaaowsarrn, ■/*•** 
tons Court ; and publUhed by W. WETTON. 11. FkH Stnd, 
and may be had of all Bookseller* and JVevsmen. 
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LA BELLA PORXARINA ODSRRV1NO THE 
HER PORTRAIT, IN RAPAELLE'S 81UDY. 

W. Brockedon. 



progress op 
Painted by 



This picture is wrought in a style so entirely independ- 
ent of the general practice of the English school, that we 
are persuaded its pretensions will be questioned by many 
who will form a too hasty judgment of its merits ; for the 
absence of these qualities which characterize the works of 
our best painters, is so manifest in this composition, and its 
method of treatment U so unlike tile pictures with which it is 
surrounded, that the first impression on the eye of the be- 
holder is likely to be unfavourable, and to impel him to turn 
in search of what is more congenial to his notioas of art. 

Richness and mellowness of colouring, and studied 
breadth of effect, by an artificial arrangement of light and 
shadow, where the main feature of a composition is forced 
upon the admiration of the spectator, by subduing, in an al- 
most regular graduation, the subordinate parts, constitute 
the leading excellencies of English compositions ; for cor- 
rect drawing and determined execution, are commonly sa- 
crifice I to these. To so perfect a knowledge of these pro- 
perties of art have the greatest masters of our school ar- 
rived, that very few of the finest efforts of the Italian school 
would bear a comparison with them in riebne-s, harmony, 
and general effect, if hung in a collection of our choicest 
works. The violent contrasts of red and blue, the hardness, 
or,— to sp-ak more reverentially of these great examples of 
■it,— the severity of style, the dark and determined sha- 
dows, the abruptness of contrasts, their remoteness from 
that singleness of sentiment to which our native school bends 
its best energies, would, for all their superior claims to ad- 
miration, sink them in the scale of comparison ; and all but 
the very limited number of real judges of high art, would 
pass them without any other observation than that of hasty 
condemnation, arising out of disapprobation and dislike. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many of our most esteemed 
painters, and our connoisseurs, have been disappointed on 
entering the galleries at the Vatican, and other renowned 
collections in Italy, the repositories of the greatest graphic 
works in the world. The relish for such recondite studies is 
not a mere matter of sudden perception, it is entirely au ac- 
quired taste. 

We admire the general feeling of our native school, but 
we are not singular in our notious, in saying that we think 
drawing— we mean in the higher department of composi- 
tion—is too much neglected ; and we are of opinion that the 
attainment of effect and general harmeny is too often 
sought at the expence of drawing and expression,— qualities 
of superior moment in the loftier pursuits of the art. Mr. 
Brockedon has studied in Italy, and has obviously Improved 
in taste and judgment, from bis sojournment in that region 
of art. We are disposed, then, to view this picture in com- 
parison with what he exhibited before he quitted England, 
and give our estimate accordingly. We think, then, that 
be has benefited by the zeal that led him thither, and that 



the picture in question— Rqfaelle in hte Study, is a merito- 
rious specimen of his pencil, and of his perception of art. 

The style which be has chosen is bold and determined ; it 
admits of no garbling nor subterfuge. The test by which 
he will he tried is by the obviousness of the fects upon the 
very face of his attempt Upon these we will offer our 
opinion. We like the design, — it is bold and original, and 
the execution is masterly. The expression of Rnfaelle is 
characteristic of the theme ; — he is enthusiastic, a lover and 
n genius, but we think that the countenance is not so ele- 
vated in sentiment as we have been led to contemplate, as 
well in the portraits extant as in the written description of his 
visage — the index of his elegant and accomplished mind. 
La Bella Fomarina is an Italian beauty, and well con- 
ceived. The drawing of the group, though spirited, is not 
faultless. The feet of the female are disproportionately 
small, both to her own figure and to those of her admirer, 
whose leg, we think, does not recede sufficiently in effect. 
The apartment, the furniture, and the acceswire* nre well 
designed, and diffuse an air of local identity to the scene. 
These are painted with truth, und with a firmuess of hand- 
ling that shews much practice in the executive part of his 
art. We consider this picture, upon the whole, to warrant 
an expectation of much more from the same energetic 
mind, and earnestly hope that Mr. Brockedon will cultivate 
this clajs of composition, and give to the public, in his next 
picture, a subject more carefully studied as to sentiment, 
with no diminution of the vigour exhibited in this. It is 
not gifted to every hand even to acquire the mastery which 
be has obtained over his pencil; and we feel assured, that 
by a studied and well-directed application of his intelli- 
gence and graphic powers, Mr. Brockedon must succeed in 
doing honour to the English school. 
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THE SOCIAL PINCH. PAINTED BY A. FRASER. 

From this higher department of art we turn, for variety's 
sake, to the minor pursuits of pictorial composition, which 
being more compatible with the general scale of public 
judgment, are more likely to meet with a greater number 
of admirers. The subject before us describes an interior of 
a Scottish cot, with a cobbler at hi* bench taking a pinch of 
snuff from the mull of a friendly idler, who is seated near 
the door. It is an agreeable and social picture of bumble 
lite. We may fancy the visitor to be some veteran ser- 
geant, who, after the perils of many n hard campaign, has 
retired on a pension for his services, to enjoy the remainder 
of his life in his native town, amidst the friends of his youth. 
There is a conscious superiority in his manner, though not 
at all bordering on insolent pride, which tells us that bis 
means are neither precarious nor longer dependent upon his 
own exertion. Such a scene of comfort is a grateful sub- 
ject for the pencil or the pen ; it is here well told, and is 
cheering to the heart. There is much promise in the works 
of Mr. Fraser. Indeed, in this and its companion we are 
reminded of the works of those faithful imitators of common 
life, the Dutch and Flemish masters. The countenances are 
humorous and characteristic, — better conceived than painted. 
We recommend the artist to study the colouring of flesh, for 
bis greatest deficiency is manifest in this Important feature 
of his compositions. The Ulterior is very yifitaanngufc <**«**? 
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ill tulked ahout ibe fw 
lion m see the Utkrt, 
Hi on upplylii: lo (be 
■••*, Esi|. ns ill" [wrcnnser. 
in; nmliCMr. Fru-.-r -h,,n!d lumpen 
llii* weekly ('iipi-l should i'tTi:lninir 
rll bim lu whom In- i-. indidiled f»r 
in- liisi snrviiine niemlwT uf the Old 
?my — ihe pupil of Frank Hriyniaii — 
iinilinn Tvei>, tln> Ki r-t |T-i|iru<liv of 
n«tl di-dple r..( Hcuhilline, "nil (lie 
1h— tic venerable JubllT""*, B>(|. 
nber, we believe, of the. KnglM) 

led round from Ibis iiitorview, when 
i with a senior of Ibis in>nl!einnii, ■ 

te, iignviirils (if 1lill"IV vears of •([*•, 

;nr< in lti.lv. II" w«* welkini; from 
Ji'lislilinK bi> auditors with Inle* of 
ofthedBjslliBl urelonu 

■Mill.' livins remains is 

iry. We could nol but 
ion lain ion so mucb fciiuu ied^e of 

now, mils! rim-inn Ihi-ir n.l'jliiNiiiiin 



nmd« Li|Mia tin? nrtists n« w«ll n« ibe ronnonwiirs : iin 
l>mmniure whirl) \»- li«- ohuiwd we o-tiV will ttlmnlni 

'wnioii'. This nlciure bus been porcbuwd bj 

, of Stafford. 

r:n I1TAM, P.iintud BV W. W» T n. 
public lime derived BiWi HUMil) I'"™ ■ "I""" 
eies of c ( ..„ n .-ilion « liich *« lo ooerenw on Hip wall" »l 
Li,j- iiKii-iH ii'ii. Si..ee..<'roi.le-ncu cnin1i.lnl.-> in iii.-i rle. 
o(KlnK«i rni'l ..HI h«« appeiired ibrtt *iibj«'i><'' 

Lit mi ft, or of tlistrbiw. winch '■"• he..n r ll > 

ttiotliurii.-ilir, nn' iicerptuble lo Ibe BTH-mlil) i>l 

„ It. Bttftlud M mm, «W biivf m.l been mrurtwd fc. 

flu. I n.liliiiiiiiiil ijw-c'i mens of this «ni, fmw oe«,n,l m-.- 
.hands, in fiery sticeeediui; eiliihilii.n. <>f H>i« el— 

.liiill fir-t Holies.- r. viTj nn::ni:il mi ill"" ><•"" 

pencil of Mr. Waits, eiiliil"! ''The Ri»..U>." A ok'toro iu, 
item! i. Hi concerted 11ml due* »•» lell it* own tale, 

Nn.liiiLenr'.'iitlii', ii i-unr--„i.l io JnTl.-r .i- :"■■■■: 

Wltliin ■■! humble apriilnieiH is sealed ii mui.-h >.".ru 
man i we may mppo^e her lo l»> of decent par*ii|ne» 
(the i= iimiUt ntiirt- lL liv ber i* sealed, ou noolber ch 
new tuiior, a formidarle rirnl lo fan ton«(nol ami oik 
ceplrd swain. The favoured on« is n milit-iry hero. 
I.ubin may «o bnne or drown, Lnbin nrrives nl Ibe . 
lie i„'b,l.U m ,erje..nl of Ins ilujeslj-'s Lite Guard in 
oluiir wliii'li lie v.11- Mont lo (ill, »nd I'll hi' lender lulr. 
Ala,! |ioorLiihin! Tlie tnvoiislniil f'liroi.e look* den 
-lie [)roii]i' hrr hfnd; «"d "t It"' *"me rime, n can 
«liii-l),Leli(.l,.ls in her bund, a* 11 «ere in «ym|iathy droof* 
ils bend lno upon tier bi|i. I' is n Bower presumed by" 
riorof famed Waterloo! Xnwr wns evprewion more Mr 
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Your bill critics nt a modern exhibition of pictures have the 
advantage ground ; indeed to judge discrimirutrlr, n ronnois- 
teurshouldsuindrrect, from twelve to fifteen feel by statute 
measure. We would willingly describe a picture of a very 
(tumorous Milt, hut not being able to eiamine it near enough 
to speak of its f xeeution, we mini be corneal 10 notice 111 
■lory. It is taken from Drunken Bnrnsliy's Journal. 
" In my progress* travelling northward, 
Tnking my farewell tfa> southward, 
To Bumbery came I, O profane one ! 
Where I law a puritan — one 
Hanging uf his Cat on Monday, 
For k illing of a House on Sunday." 
Without the door of a little inn, the Puritan has piously 
pot an end to his cat, by banging ber by the neck, for the 
profane delinquency m humorously described by drunken 
Bsrnaby. This hero, with some other impious royalists, 
■re laughing at tbe executioner, as he holds the mouse by 
the tail, In evidence of the fact for which grimalkin has suf- 
fered. " We shrewdly iii-pecl," an Hibernian critic might 
wy, •' that the artist had killed his cat, for tbe dead puss, 
must be a study from the life." That inward bomir which 
takes root in overweening rlghleousnew, is well described 
on the visage of the outward man. We never saw a counte- 
e more ludicrously expressive of the mental workings of 
those fanatic wighls, who were the theme of everlasting 
-"'Tile with the wits and poets of ibe limes. Of tbe ex- 
ion of tbe other characters we citnnot say much, for tbe 
reasons shore staled. The head of tun puritan, however, h> 
■o prominent, that we could see it sufficiently well to war- 
suit onr obsETVntiou. 



This eccentric subject excites tbe risible muscles entirely 
from its comicality, fur it Is a composition extravagantly 
whimsical, without a particle of wit. We hare sometimes 
been told that such a fiddler it a fool, but a new power Is 
ascribed to music, if it tends to old and staid people to such 
pranks as these. The artist has employed his pencil on a 
theme which we til Brat supposed might be taken from 
some outre description in a novel, or from a farce, but as 
we refer lo tbe motto, and the verses, 

" Should once tbe world resolve t' abolish 
All that's ridiculous and foolish. 
It would have nutbingleft to do 
T' apply in jest or earnest lo.'' 

Buffer. 
We mast conclude It is a farce or tbe painter's creating. 
How far it is an illustration of Ibe poet, we leave others to 

This composition then, describes a kind, molborly looking 
Mistress Primrose, of about sixty-live, playing on a violon- 
cello—a notable occupation forsooth; by her (the gvudson, 
we may presume,) a hoy of tea or twelve It flourishing an 
accompaniment on the old English flute; whilst the grand- 
papa, a* erergrBHp of about seventy-five, a son of the eburcb 
too, k dancing, as though be wen bewitched. The subject 



is Ibe more comical, because these agnl personages, in : 
state of rat, as Laraler would say, would command ou 
veneration and respect. 

Outre as this composition may be, there is considerable 
merit in tbe execution ; and although the painting is opaque 
in texture, It is yet wrought with more precision and clean- 
ness, than many of tbe cabinet pictures by which it is sur- 
rounded. There is moreover a deceptive, though rather 
eccentric effect of light thrown upon the figures, which is 
touched wiib no mean skill. We do not pretend to pre- 
scribe limits to Thi Power* of Maine, but we should have 
been better pleased, had Mr. Good employed the powers of 
pointing on a subject, more worthy of an intellectual art. 
We feel do repugnance for laughing at harmless absni 
wherever It occurs, but we are almost ashamed at being be- 
trayed into mirth, by studied unmeaning buffoonery. Such 
pranks as these, are too burlesque for aught but Punch and 



Wa have In this well painted little picture, a apeeJmi 
Mr. Good's talent In his sober mood. Another grandfather, 
as It should seem, bat been taking too long a morning walk, 
and on returning borne, Is received by tbe filial attentions of 
a youth, his grandson, who perceiving his fatigue Is assisting 
him with his chair. Tbe expression of tbe characters is 
natural, and the effect of tbe composition is pleasing. The 
light upon the group ii peculiar, as in the picture before de- 
scribed. There is a block dog, tbe companion of the ol" 
gentleman's perambulation, which is particularly well lntrt 
dweed — It ii quite deceptive- 






In this d> 



1 have 
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■cope of English art, nnd are m 

taste of the English people, than any other tpedra of picto- 
rial composition. In the water colour department we eon 
name many, who in the delineation of lonoirraphioal scenes, 
demonstrate a knowledge of perspective, characteristic truth, 
light and shadow, and picturesque sentiment, of a *-'-■-- 
scale of feeling than any uf the old 1 
pertinent we have hitherto bad little tt 
through the superior, and more powerful medium, 
Ing in oil. Why the English school of oil paintr 
neglected this delightful and interesting species of c 
lion, it not unworthy of enquiry. That It oanc 
from tbe want of ]>aironage, is certain, far tbe national 
taste Is ever favorable to portrait, whether of a man, a 
bone, or a town. Ton graudeat compositions, are usually 
regarded with apathy, by all bat the enlightened few. Pub- 
lic judgment most become much more refined ere the gene- 
ral taste shall favor tbe elevated sentiments that MnMltute 
tbeoeoufdeui; whilst every one, professing the least pre- 
tension to n love of the imitative arts, can appreciate a 
faithful pietore of a well known scene. Is the paucity of 
these subjects in oil, to be ascribed to tbe Increased difficul- 
ties of delineating them In this material t We know that 
the difficulties are Increased by this medium.— Perhaps then, 

but If so, how great is tbe reflection upon the energy and 
industry of tbe English school. 

In the late exhibitions in this gallery and in tbe present, 
we nave bad lie pleasure to notice several attempts at in 
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graphical comporitlon, some of which were works of suffi- 
cient merit to warrant higher expectation tbnn has yel been 
realised. Soma In the present display however are drier 
productions, and again promise more. We hope not to be 
hereafter disappointed. 

With reference then (o the Port of London by Mr. Deane ; 
we see In this pictomtbe elements of what ma; by judi- 
cious application amount in lime to good painting. There 
Is no Want of pictorial arrangement as 10 the general design, 
»o lack of labour in the elocution. The scene Is care fully 
pounrajed, the buildings are nut deficient in linear or crial 
perspective, the vessels are very well grouped, and drawn 
with attention to (heir respective bulks, and with suitable 
correctness" : yet there is a want or right feeling pervading 
every particular division, and or course a striking deficiency 
in i he whole. 

We soy a want of right feeling. If It were demanded 
bow thin phrase, so common In the mouths of critics, could 
be made apparent, we should answer, look at the paintings 
of Turner and Celcott for a display of marine object! and 
river scenery ; whose compositions of this class are treated 
with that judicious mixture of truth and accomplished know- 
ledge of the principles of art that delight the eye of the con- 
noisseur and the ignorant alike: for the combinations of 
these qualities, thus applied, In representations composed 
from such well known objects, cannot fall to please. We 
may further for en explanation refer 10 the local truth and 
unsophisticated feeling displayed in the compositions of Con- 
stable, in his scenes of inland rivers, where all is nature re- 
presented with that coolness and freshness of effect that 
operates upon every spectator, with the same commanding 
appeal to the approbation of his senses. The craft on his 
rivers are in colour and texlure nothing short of reality; and 
the water on which they float, Is the liquid element Itself, 
reflecting every object, as in a mirror. In the compositions 
of these masters of (be British school, the mental part is as 
much concerned as (he manual dexterity : the hand does 
only half the work without the bead. 

We do not offer our opinions upon this picture of the Port 
of London without a careful examination of its pretensions, 
for It is nut a baity performance, but rather an elaborate 
and meritorious attempt. We are moreover aware of the 
difficulties attending xi test a scope as this artist has chosen 
for his subject. The buildings am not well substantiated, 
they are wanting in colour. The general mass of the water 
is weak, and far from natural In effect ; It is artificial, and 
yet deficient in art, and seemingly pointed In bis study, undei 
some fanciful notion of general arrangement, without refer- 
ence to local appearance on the spot. We obtrude (bii 
censure confidently, having lor many years been attentive 
observers of all Ihe incidents of light and shadow, and colouj 
at day-bieak, noon, evening, and twilight, nod under the 
influence of the ever varying sky on (his interesting part 
of the Thames, and venture 10 aver, (bat under all circum- 
stances of incitlentel or broad simple light, tbe water it 
appearance will be water still. The vessels loo, tbougl 
carefully painted, are yet deficient In local colour and effect 
A few separate studies from these objects, wrought with faith- 
ful imitation, would be nf the greatest service to (bis ingeni 
ous artist. There is a characteristic colour and texture in 
picturesque vessels, such pari icularly as constitute the leading 
feature of this Composition, that can only be acquired by suet 



attentive study of this nature, leads at once to that , 

which yean of practice, merely from a pencilled outline, std 
colouring from memory, a too common custom witbssaay 
artists, will never approach. There la not that sterling Ma- 
teriality iu tbe nearest vessels, which we am assured fro™ tap 
- awe* of the pencil exhibited in this picture, is within Ike 
ope of tbe painter to effect. There Is no want of iniihasj 
il dexterity, nor is there an Inefficiency of style. There is 
aiple demonstration of careful study, in this complicates, aid 
pally finished p-rformance — but, for all these qualities, to 
peat our censure, there b an obvious want of (hat reefing 
which Is observable in the works which wo have quoted; not 
™th a view to recommending them ns objects for the inn' 
in of Mr. Denn, but rather for his contemplation ; and 
advise him with friendly teal for his improvement, to *»iibj 
their excellence, by studying as they have studied, will 
lentive observance to nature. We cannot but regret lo I 
so many acquirements as are apparent in this piece, rendered 
thus far non-effective for the want of a more judicious ap- 
plication of such talent: half the labour bestowed on this 
picture, well directed, would have effected snore. We nj 
not this to discourage Mr. Denn, for we consider him tu ar- 
tist of great promise ; but rather to stimulnte his exertkia*, 
to rouse hisgenius, and lo urge him to Ihe attainment! 
which is warning to raise him to (he honours of our 
of art, and which, by diligent seeking ha need not despair of 
finding. 
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Robinson. 

Game Keepers Deer Shooting, 280, J. F. Lewis— by 
Hurst and Robinson. 
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Robinson. 

Pappy and Fro*, 202, E. Childe— by Conntess de Grey. 

Puppy and Frog, 25, E.Landseer— by Countess de Grey. 

Archers, 19, R. J. Bone— by the Hon. Agar Ellis. 
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Scene near Wiveuhoe, 114, W. Rider— by Joseph Dela- 
field, Esq. 

Scene in S toneless Park, 221, W. Rider— by Joseph 
Delafield, £sq. 

The Rivals, W. Waits— by W. Rhodes, Esq. 

Bolton Priory Moonlight, 227, Hoffland— by the Earl 
ofCarysfort. 

Don Quixote, 233, G. J. Newton— by S. A. Elliott. 

Interior Dead Game, 243, G. Stevens— 

The Shipwreck, 235, J. Cartwright— by Capt. P. Hew- 
wood,R. N. 

Fleet of Transports, 256, J. Cartwright — by Capt. P. 
Hewwood. 

Taking Leave, 15, B. T. Bone— by T. Ellama, Esq. 
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The Pilot : a Tale of tJ* Sea. By the author of 
the " Spy," " Pioneers" Sfc. Svo. 3 vols. Lon- 
don : John Miller. 

(Continued from p. 285.) 

A humorous dialogue between Boltrope, (the 
master of the Alacrity,) and the Chaplain, we select 
as being well calculated to display the peculiar 
style of this work . — 

" ' There/ cried the honest tar, placing tbe wooden vessel 
with (rreat self-contentment by Li* side on the deck, ' this is 
ship's comfort! There is a good deal of what I call lubber's 
fuss, parson, kept od board a ship, that shall be nameless, 
but which bears nbout three leugues distant, broad off on 
the ocean, and which is lying to under h close-reefed main- 
top-sail, a fore top-mast, 8 1 a} sail, and foresail. I call my 
band a true one in mixing a can— take another pull at the 
halyards ! 'twill make your eye twinkle like a light-bouse, 
this dark morning! You wont? well, we must give no 
offence to tbe Englishman's rum.' After a potent draught 
bad succeeded this considerate declaration, he added, * You 
are a little'like our first lieutenant, parson, who drinks, as 1 
call it, nothing but the elemeuts — which is, water stiffened 
with air.' 

44 ' Mr. Griffith may indeed he said to set a wholesome ex- 
ample to the crew,' returned the chaplain, perhaps with a 
slight consciousness that it had not altogether possessed its 
doe weight with himself. 

" * Wholesome,' cried Boltrope, ' let me tell you, my 
worthy leaf-turner, that if you call such a light diet whole- 
some, you know but little of salt water and sea fogs. How- 
ever, Mr. Griffith is a seaman, and if be gave his mind leas 



to trifles and gimcracks, be would be, by the time he got to 
about our years, a very rational sort of a companion. But 
you see, parson, just now, he thinks too much of small 
lollies ; such as man-of-war discipline. Now there is rati- 
onality in giviog a fresh nip to a rope, or in looking well at 
your marts, or even in crowning a cable; but damme, priest, 
if I see the use— luff, luff, ye lubber ; dont ye see, Sir, you 
are steering for Germany ! — if I see the use, as I was saying, 
of making a rumpus about the time when a man changes his 
shirt ; whether it be this week or next week, or for that mat- 
ter, tbe week after, provided it be bad weather. I some- 
times am mawkish about attending muster, (and I believe 
I have as little to fear on the score of behaviour as any 
man,) lest it should be found I carried my tobacco in the 
wrong cheek.' 

" ' I have, indeed, thought it somewhat troublesome to my- 
self at times ; and it is in a striking degree vexatious to the 
spirit, especially when the body has been suffering under sea 
sickness/ 

" ' Why, yes, yon were a little apt to bend your duds wrong 
for the first month or so,' said the master ,* ' I remember 
you got the marine's scraper on your head once, in your 
hurry to bury a dead man J Then you never looked as if you 
belonged to the ship, so long as those black knee buckles last- 
ed ! For my part, I never saw you come up the quarter deck 
ladder, but I expected to see your shins give way across tbe 
combing of tbe hatch. A man does look like the devil, 
priest, scudding about a ship's decks in that fashion, under bare 
poles! But now the tailor has found out tbe articles ar'n't 
seaworthy, and we nave got your lower stanchions cased in 
a pair of purser's slops, I am puzzled often to tell your heels 
from those of a main-top-man.' 

" ' I have good reason to be thankful for the change,' 
said tbe humbled priest, * if the resemblance you mentioned 
existed, while I was clad in the usual garb of one of my 
calling.' 

" * What signifies a calling?' returned Boltrope, catching 
his breath after a most persevering draught, ' a man's shins 
are his shins, let his upper works belong to what service 
they may. I took an early prejudice against knee-breeches, 
perhaps from a trick I've always bad of figuring the devil 
as wearing them. You know, parson, we seldom bear 
much said of a roan, without forming some sort of an idea 
concerning his rigging and fashion-pieces ; and so as I bad 
no particular reason to believe that Satan went naked — keep 
full, ye lubber ; now you are running into tbe wind's eye, 
and be d — d to ye ! — but as I was saying, I always took a 
conceit that the devil wore knee-breeches and a cock'd hat. 
There's some of our young lieutenants, who come to muster 
on Sundays in cock'd bats, just like soldier officers ; but, 
d'ye see, I would sooner show my nose under a night cap, 
than under a scraper.' 

The description of this short coasting voyage is 
picturesque and highly amusing ; the subsequent 
pages lead the boat's crew to a more tremendous 
attack, than that upon the unwieldy leviathan of the 
deep. We wish we could have included the author's 
animated and original picture of a sea fight. 

" ' By heaven, Tom,' cried Barnstable, starting, ' there 
is the blow of a whale.' 

" ' Ay, ay, Sir,' returned the cockswain, with undisturbed 
composure, ' here is bis spout not half a mile to seaward ; 
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the easterly gale has driven (he crater to leeward, and be 
begins to find himself in shoal water. He's been sleeping, 
while he should have been working to windward.' 

" ' The fellow takes it coolly, too ; he's in no harry to 
get an offing.' 

" ' I rather conclude, Sir,' said the cockswain, rolling over 
bis tobacco in his month very composedly, while his little 
sunken eyes began to twinkle with pleasure ut the sigbt, 
' the gentleman has lost bis reckoning, and dont know 
which way to head, to take himself back into blue water.' 

" * Tis a fin-back !' exclaimed the lieutenant, ' he will 
soon make head -way, and be off.' 

" ' No, Sir, 'tis a right whale,' answered Tom, ' I saw 
his spout, be threw up a pair of as pretty rainbows as a 
Christian would wish to look at. He's a raal oil-butt, that 
fellow !' 

" Barnstable laughed, turned bimself away from the 
tempting sight, and tried to look at the cliffs ; and then un- 
consciously bent his longing eyes again on the sluggish ani- 
mal, who was throwing bis huge carcass, at times, for many 
feet from the water, in idle gambols. . The temptation for 
sport, and the recollection of his early habits, at length pre- 
vailed over his anxiety in behalf of his friends and tne young 
officer, he inquired of his cockswain — 

" ' Is tbere any whale-line in the boat, to make fast to 
that harpoon which you bear about with you in fair weather 
or foul ?' 

" ' I never trust the boat from tbe schooner without part 
of a shot, Sir,' returned the cockswain ; ' tbere is something 
nateral in the sight of a tub to my old eyes.' 

" Barnstable looked at bis watch, and again at the cliffs, 
when he exclaimed, in joyous tones — 

" ' Give strong way, my beanies, tbere seems nothing 
better to be done ; let us have a stroke of a harpoon at that 
impudent rascal.' 

" Tbe men shouted spontaneously, and the old cockswain 
suffered bis solemn visage to relax into -a small laugh, while 
tbe whale boat sprung forward like a courser io the goal. 
During tbe few minutes they were pulling towards their 
game, long Tom arose from his crouching attitude in the 
stern sheets, and transferred his huge frame to the bows of 
the boat, where he made such preparations to strike the 
whale, as the occasion required. The tub, containing about 
half of a whale line, was placed at the feet of Barnstable, 
who bad been preparing an oar to steer with, in place of tbe 
rudder, which was unshipped, in order that, if necessary, the 
boat might be whirled round, when not advancing. 

" Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster 
of tbe deep, who continued to amuse himself with throwing 
the water, in two circular spouts, high into the air, occa- 
sionally flourishing the broad flukes of his tail with a grace- 
ful but terrific force, until the hardy seamen were within 
a few hundred feet of him, when he suddenly cast his bead 
downward, and without an apparent effort, reared his im- 
mense body for many feet above the water, waving his tail 
violently, and producing a whizzing noise, that sounded like 
the rushing of winds. 

" The cockswain stood erect, poising bis harpoon, ready 
for the blow ; but when he beheld tbe creature assume this 
formidable attitude, he waved his hand to his commander, 
who instantly signed to his men to cease rowing. In this 
situation the sportsmen rested a few moments, while the 
whale struck several blows on the water, in rapid succession, 
tbe noise of which re-echoed along the cliffs, like the hollow 
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reports of so many cannon. After this wanton exhibition of 
his terrible strength, the monster sunk again into his native 
element, and slowly disappeared from the eye* of his 
pursuers. 

M « Which way did he bead, Tom?' cried Barnstable, the 
moment the whale was out of sight. 

" « Pretty much up and down, Sir,' returned the cock- 
swain, whose eye was gradually brightening with the ex- 
citement of tbe sport ; * he'll soon run his nose against tbe 
bottom, if he stands long on that course, and will be glad to 
get another snuff of pure air; send her a few fathoms to 
starboard, Sir, and 1 promise we shall not he out of hi* 
track.' 

" The conjecture of tjie experienced old seaman proved 
true, for in a few minutes the water broke near them, and 
another spout was cast into the air, when tbe hu^e ani- 
mal rushed, for half bis length, in tbe same direction, and 
fell on the sea with a turbulence and foam aqual to that 
which is produced by the launching of a vessel, for the first 
time, into its proper element After ibis evolution, tbe 
whole rolled heavily, and seemed to rest from further efturu. 

" His slightest movements were closely uutcned by Bara- 
sfable and his cockswain, nnd when be was in a state of 
comparative rest, tbe former gave a signal to hi* crew, to 
ply their oars once more. A Jew long and rigorous strokes 
sent the boat directly up to tbe broad- ide of tne whale, wits 
its bows pointing towards one of the fins, which was, at 
times, as the animal yielded sluggishly to the ection of tbe 
waves, exposed to view. Tbe cockswain poised his har- 
poon with much precision, and then darted it from him witii 
a violence that buried the iron in the blubber ol the foe. 
The instant the blow was made, }ong Tom shouted with sin- 
gular eaniestne.«s, 

•« « Stnrnall!' 

" ' Stern all!' echoed Barnstable, when tbe obedient set- 
men, by united efforts, forced tbe boat iu a backward direc- 
tion, bejood the reach of any blow from their formidab* 
antagonist. The alarmed animal, however, meditated do 
such resistance ; ignorant of bis own power, undo! the insig- 
nificance of his enemies, he sought refuge in flight. Oor 
moment of stupid surprise succeeded tbe entrance of the iron, 
when be cast his huge tail into the air, with a violence tbal 
threw the sea around him into increased commotion, am) 
then disappeared, with the quickness of lightning, anud a 
cloud of foam. 

" * Snub him,' shouted Barnstable, * hold on, Tom; be 
rises already.' 

" ' Ay, ay, Sir,' replied tbe composed cockswain, seisitf 
tbe line, which was running out oi the boat with a velont) 
that rendered such n manoeuvre rather huzurdous,and cau«d 
it to yield more gradually round tne large loggerhead test 
was placed in the bows of tbe boat lor that purpose. Pre- 
sently the line stretched forward, and rising to the surface 
with tremulous vibrations, it indicated the direction in 
which the animal might be expected to re-appear. Barnsta- 
ble bad cast tbe bows of the boat towards that point be/ote 
the terrified and wounded victim rose once more to the sur- 
face, whose time was, however, no longer wasted io fa* 
sports, but who cast tbe waters aside as be forced his v*t, 
with prodigious velocity, along their surface. Tbe boat «•» 
dragged violently in his wake, and cut through tbe billo«* 
with a terrific rapidity, that, at moments, appeared to bun 
tbe slight fabric in tbe ocean. When long Tom beheld b*» 
victim throwing his spouts on high again, be pointed with 
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exultation to the jetting fluid, which was streaked with the 
deep red of blood, and cried, 

M * Ay ! Pre touched the fellow's life ; it mast be more 
than two foot of blubber that stops my iron from reaching 
the life of any whale that ever sculled the ocean.* 

" * I believe you have saved yourself the trouble of u.«ing 
the bayonet you have rigged for a lance/ xaid hh com- 
mander, who entered into the sport with all the ardour of 
one whose youth bad been chiefly passed in such pursuits ; 
' feel your line, Master Coffin ; can we haul alongside of 
our enemy ? 1 like not the course he is steering, as he 
tows *is from the schooner. ' 

" ' 'Tis the creater's way, sir/ said the cockswain ; ' you 
know they need the air in their nostrils vben they run, the 
same as a man ; but lay hold boys, and let us haul up to 
him.' 

" The seamen now seised the whale -line, and slowly drew 
their boat to within a few feet of the tail of the fish, whose 
progress became sensibly less rapid, as be grew weak with 
the Ion of blood. In a lew minutes he stopped running, 
and appeared to roll uneasily on the water, as if suffering the 
agoay of death. 

" ' Sball we pull in and finish him, Tom V cried Barn- 
stable, ' a few sets from your bayonet would do it.' 

" The cockswain stood examining his game with cool 
discretion, and replied to ibis interrogatory — 

" ' No, sir, no— he's going into <h is flurry ; there's no oc- 
casion for disgracing ourselves by using n soldier's weapon in 
taking a whale. Siarn oft', sir, storn off ! the creator's in 
his flurry.' 

" The warning of the prudent cockswain was promptly 
obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew off to a distance, leav- 
n r to the animal a clear space, while under its dying ago- 
nies. From a state of perfect rest, the terrible monster 
threw its tail on high, as when in sport, but its blows were 
trebled in rapidity and violence, till all was hid from view 
by a pyramid of foam, that was deeply dyed with blood. 
The roarings of the fish were like the bellowing* of a herd 
of bulls, and to one who war ignorant of the fact, it would 
have appeared as if a thousand mongers were engaged in 
deadly combat, behind the bloody mist that obstructed the 
view. Gradually these effects subsided, and when the dis- 
coloured water again settled down to the long and regular 
* wells of the ocean, the fish was seen exhausted, and yield- 
ing passively to its fate. As life departed, the enormous 
blitck mass rolled to one side ; and when the white and 
glistening skiu of the belly became apparent, the seamen 
well knew that their victory was achieved." 



The Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian. Edited 
by R. Humphreys. London : Sherwood, Jones, 
and Co. 

Whether a book be filled with the history of a 
great man or a little man, so that he has made a 
etir in life, has been much known, and has been 
the subject of popular notoriety, there is always a 
proportionate curiosity excited to read what his 
memoirs can relate. We not unfrequently find, in 
the history of men of humble rank in their profes- 
sion, much to interest, and much for reflection ; 



for although such may not have excelled in their 
art, they may have been enthusiastic in their love 
for its pursuits, highly ingenious, and great ob- 
servers of excellence in others. We have before 
us a little memoir of an actor, who for many a year 
had amused the town, who had experienced those 
vicissitudes so peculiar to the professors of the his- 
trionic art, and generally attended with more hu- 
morous .events, and strangeness of circumstance 
than befall other geniuses in their career. The 
editor in his preface, says with becoming modesty, 
u Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses s serpent, that immediately swallowed 
up and devoured those of the Egyptians. We shall 
not, however, be so vain as to think that where the 
following work appears, others of the like kind will 
vanish ; but leave it to our reader's consideration 
how far the feeble attempt to give it existence, 
merits their censure or their praise." For our- 
selves, we are willing to say, we have read this lit- 
tle volume with pleasure, and have derived some 
interesting information from its pages, which we 
have been seeking for some time. Among the 
play-bills and advertisements printed iii the latter 
part, are many literary curiosities, which cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the enquirer into the history 
of the English drama. There are several anec- 
dotes introduced in the life of this humorous actor, 
which we have not found in other works, particu- 
larly of those whose humble talents have confined 
their exertions to the boards of the minor theatres. 
The origin and history of Astley's and his rival, 
Hughes's theatres (the Amphitheatre and the Cir- 
cus) well worthy of recording, are here given at 
large. We read the account with interest, and 
have copied some passages, but as the volume 
is within the reach of all who can spare a small 
sum for nearly three hundred pages of lively gossip, 
we beg to refer them to the book. 

At the first representation of a piece called the 
Laplanders (at AsUey's amphitheatre) owing to the 
neglect of one of the carpenters, it was found 
necessary to saw off, part of a scene during the ris- 
ing of the curtain, and whilst the orchestra were 
performing a piano passage in the overture : — 

" Mr. Astley hearing this, went round to Mr. Smith, his 
then rough rider, and requested him to tell them not to saw 
so loud. Mr. Smith having often beard him differing with 
the band about their playing, went instautly across the rim, 
tapped Mr. Hmdmarsh (the leader) on the shoulder, and said 
to him, ' Mr. Astiey begs you will not taw so loud.' Upon 
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which Hindroarsh relumed for answer, ' Tell Mr. Astley, it 
thall be the last piece I'll saw in his theatre. ' Upon the 
curtain dropping, Hindmarsh left the orchestra quite inflam- 
ed, and went immediately to him for an explanation, say- 
ing, ' He was not used to such treatment.' ' What do you 
mean ?' said Mr. Astley, ' Why,' replied Hindmarsh, * yon 
sent me word round by Mr. Smith, not to saw so loud.' 
' Me !' observed Mr. Astley with astonishment, ' Me ! Hind- 
marsh ! 1 never took you for a carpenter before.' Upon the 
mistake being rectified, they shook hands and were friends 
again. 

" Mr. Astley, sen. on his re tarn from France, brought 
over a lil lie spectacle, which he had got translated, and en- 
titled ' Sailors and Savages.' His composer at that time 
was named Heron, not rememberiug his name, be always 
called him Dr. Herring, and said to him, ' Doctor, I want 
you to compose me a tuue for a combat of two broud swords, 
to retang, tang, tang.' Between the principal savage and 
the sailor was a broad sword combat; and on the night of 
the first rehearsal of it, Mr. Astley, sen. was seated in the 
front of the stage as usual. The Savage was performed by 
Mr. John Taylor, Mr. Astley's nephew ; and the Lieutenant 
by Mr. John Astley, his son ; after the set-to with toe 
swords, the old gentleman was somewhat displeased at it, as 
it was not striking enough. He got up and vociferously 
bawled out to bis ton, ' Johnny ! Johnny 1 this wont do — 
we most have shields.' Heron on Bearing the name of 
Shields, thought be wanted the composer of that name, 
jumped from bis seat, and getting the ports from the orchestra 
together, be got on the stage, tore them in piece-meal, and 
then, in a high tone of voice said, ' Now send for Shields.' 
Mr. Astley was surprised, not knowing the cause which bad 
so offended the enraged musician, and said, ' Wh*t is it you 
mean, Dr. Herring r « Why,' said Heron, « If Mr. Shields 
can compose better than me, send for him at once.' ' Ob, 
by G— d' replied Mr. Astley, ' I meant a pair of shields, Sir, 
for the fight.' A reconciliation took place, and Heron re- 
composed the music." 

" Mr. Astley's jealousy at the success of the Royal Circus 
(which had ever kept bitn in a state of ferment from its first 
opening) increasing, be determined .to keep secret the bring- 
ing out of all new piece.*, and therefore mum wis the order 
of the day with the people engaged in the theatre at his re- 
quest. The late Duke of Gordon at that time sent two 
horses to be broke by Mr. Astley ; and it happened on a 
night rehearsal of a new piece, about six o'clock. The com- 
pany were all assembled on the stage. His Grace, who 
was in the ring at the same time with a small stick in his 
hand beating his boots; and it being Sunday, the per- 
formers were all respectably dressed. When the curtain 
rose, Mr. Astley seeing a person in the circle arid not 
knowing him to be the Duke, he called to him and 
said, ' Come here, Sir, I want you upon the stage !' Mr. 
Astley, Jun. being present, and knowing it to be his Grace, 
ran immediately to bis father, and said, ' Father, that's his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon you are speaking to !' Mr. A>t 
ley, Sea. replied, « By G— -d ! my Lord Duke, I beg your 
pardon,* pulling off bis bat very humbly ; ' I took you for 
one of my performers !' Upon which his Grace smiled ; they 
mutually bowed ; and the latter left the theatre." 

The following lively anecdotes, we select from 
many others : — 



shuter's on oar. 
" At the same place there was a little dog of the ' pag 
breed,*' and as there was plenty of good -living in the bow, 
be never wanted ' crust no? crumb.' He bad a number ot 
antics about him, such as sitting up, begging, <kc. ; 'and « 
account of his comical ways, he was christened * Sbatert 
Ghost.' He had a custom of visiting all the theatres, 
(when be was so disposed) and admitted behind the scene*. It 
was remarked of him, that be was sure to be there onthefint 
night of a new piece or a first appearance ; and so well did 
he know the boundary line behind the curtain, that he nets 
over-stepped the prompter's chalk. When the winter thea- 
tres were closed, he took up his quarters at the * Blae 
Posts ' tavern in the Haymarket, then kept by one War- 
burton, but now held by Mr. William Banks (the once cele- 
brated harlequin at Astley's, Royal Circus, drc) and visited 
the little tbeutre the same as he did the others. But end 
death arrested his course, and like ail beings be paid the debt 
of nature : yet such was the veneration or esteem in wlries 
his eccentrio character was held, tbut bis skin was taken off, 
and in his usual posture of begging, he was preserved io a 
glass case, and we believe has ever since been banded down 
as an nttr-loom to the premises, even to this day." 



LORD MANSFIELD AND JOSEPH JACOBS, nickntMui Jet 

WANT MONKY. 

" During the time the above able luwyer presided as 
Chief Justice ol the King's Bench, this Fame Joseph Jacobs 
was in the constant habit of justtfying bail for considerable 
sums before him ; and one day, when he went ap to justify 
for a very heavy sum, he was opposed by Serjeant Davy, 
who had a mortal hatred to him, and questioned bin a* 
usual about his property ; but Joe wns dressed accord tat f0 
the costume of that time, and covrred ah over with gold 
lace, upon which Lord Mansfield archly replied, * Ob ! takr 
him, he'll bum Tor the money.' At another time, Serjeaal 
Davy was again opposed to him, and Joe coming to u* 
knowledge that there was a bill of the Serjeant's lying over- 
due in Cornbill, took it up, and *hen the counsel, as be 
thought was cutting Joe up without mercy, upon his beinr 
asked, 'Where's your property, Joe?' he answered, * Id 
my pocket ;' for he had been previously furnished wits toe 
amount he was to bail for in notes with the exception of the 
Serjeant's bill ; and adds, ' Here de are in notes in part; 
and if you will just take up dat bill, (handing it to the Ser- 
jeant) vich is so long over-due, it vil make up de raonisB.' 
A loud laugh ensued, and bis bail was taken." 



OLD GRIMALDI AMD NO POPF.BV. 

" In the year 1780, during the riots in London, it wast 
common practice to write in chalk on the street-doors sad 
shutters of the houses, < No Popery.' Grimaldi . seeing it 
went into the streets and says, ' Vat is all dis about r 
When be was informed that he must write on the outside ol 
his house ' No Popery;' upon which be immediately goes 
io the front, (as we suppose to steer clear of all parties) 
and writes up, ' No religion at all here,' which was so good 
naturedly read by the rioters, that be and his premises were 
passed unmolested." 



THE ORIGIN OF GOBS AND CTATI. 

" The tavern called the ' Queen's Head,' in DukeV 
court, Bow- street, was once kept by a facetious indm- 
dual of the name of Jupp. Two celebrated characters, 
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Annesley Shag and Bob Todrington, a sporting man 
(caricatured by old Dighton, and nicknamed by him the 
knowing one, from bis having converted to bis own use 
a large sum of money intrusted to him by toe noted 
* Dick England,' who was compelled to fly the country, 
having shot Mr. Rolls in a duel, which had a fatal termina- 
tion,) met one eveniog at the above place, went to the bar 
and asked for half a quartern each, with a little cold water. 
In the course of time they drank four and twenty, when 
Shay said to the other, ' Now we'll go.' ' O, no, 1 replied 
he, ' We'll have another and then go.' This did not satisfy 
the Hibernians, and they continued drinking on till three in 
the morning, when they boih agreed to oo ; so that under 
the idea of going they mode a long stag, and this was the 
origin of drinking goes : but another, determined to eke out 
the measure his own way, used to call for a quartern at a 
time, and these in the exercise of his humour he called stags. 

TOM WB8TOV. 

" Whbn the Bristol theatre was under the management 
of Messrs. Holland and Powell, Mr. Weston applied for an 
engagement, and was readily accepted. He had not per- 
formed many times before he was attacked by a violent fever, 
occasioned by his irregularity and excesses. The faculty 
deemed him irrecoverable, and declined farther prescrip- 
tions ; but Tom possessed a peculiar kind of sarcastic phi- 
losophy, which induced him to bold danger in contempt 
rather than any measures to avert it ; so that be was con- 
tinually jesting on his own infirmities, and ridiculing his 
friends on their anxiety for his recovery. Several of bis 
brother actors paid him a visit one morning, and formally 
took leave of him, as they supposed, for the last time ; and 
Weston, observing an unusual solemnity in their manner, 
insisted on knowing toe cause, which he had no sooner 
learnt, than he called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote 
the following lines : — 

" ' Here lie the bones of Thomas Weston, 
Who all his life was made a jest on : 
He ne'er refused to pay his club, 
But still was thought a mighty Scrub, f 

" ' There,' says be, handing the paper, ' take my epitaph ; 
but, if I am not well enough to play Scrub this day month, I 
will forfeit a pail full of punch, dead or alive.' " 

MB. DAVID O A BRICK'S LAST MOMENTS. 

" The following is an extract from * The Gasetteer, and 
New Daily Advertiser,' of Friday, January. 29th, 1779. 

" ' Mr. Garriok was perfectly sensible when Dr. Scnom- 
berg visited him at eleven o'clock on the Tuesday morning, 
(previous to bis death on the Wednesday) and as the Doctor 
made the fifth physician io the room, and had entered the 
last, Mr. Garrick squeezed him heartily by the hand and 
said with great affection, ' though last, not least in oar dear 
love,' accompanying his words with a most arch and signi- 
ficant look, and at the same time pointing to the other phy- 
sicians, as much as to say — ' You see what company I 
am in.' 

" Another as to bis funeral, from the same paper : 

'"A correspondent informs us, that the corpse of the late 
David Garrick, Rsq. is to be interred on Monday next at one 
o'clock at noon, in Westminster Abbey, beneath Shaks- 
peare'i mooument. The coffin is covered with crimson vel- 
vet, ornamented with silver furniture gilt, and lined with 



white satin. The inscription mentions that he died in bis 
03rd year, which be would have completed had he lived till 
the 10th of next month.' 

" And another as to the high compliment paid to his 
memory :— 

" ' But two instances can be produced of a theatre royal 
being shut on the death of a private person. The first that 
ever happened in this country was at Liverpool some few 
years since, when the theatre was shut the night of the day 
on which an account arrived of the death of Mr. Gibson, of 
Covent Garden Theatre, who was patentee, and much re- 
spected as a man. The second was on Wednesday night, 
when Drury Lane shut on account of the death of Mr. Gar- 
rick.' " 



CHABLKS BANNI8TBB A.VD THB COOB. 

" Thb focetious Charles Bannister being once a little in 
embarrassed circumstances, turned coal merchant to add to 
his revenue ; and being a very generous man, he went about 
at Christmas to give the cooks of the different taverns he 
served what is commonly called a ' Christmas box.' The 
master of one of them being in the kitchen with him, Charles 
gave the cook a crown, ' No, no !' says the host, ' That's too 
much.' ' Pshaw!' replied the former, ' dont you see that 

she's OBATB-FULL."* 



WBITOX AMD OABBICB. 

" Onb evening, when Mr. Weston was announced to play 
Scrub, 9 and Garrick 'Archer,' in the course of the day 
he sent to Mr. Garriok a letter, requesting a loan of money, 
as he was continually in the practice of doing, under the im- 
pression that he was arrested. This Mr. Garrick at hurt dis- 
covered, and in consequence refused sending at that time 
what Weston bad requested, upon which the latter neglected 
going to the theatre at his usual time ; and when the hoar 
of performance arrived, Mr. Garrick came forward and said 
as follows: — 'Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Weston being 
taken suddenly ill, be is not capable of appearing before you 
this evening ; and therefore, if it meets your approbation, I 
will perform the part of Scrub in his stead.' Weston being 
in the two shilling gallery with a sham bailuT hallowed 
out, ' I am here and oan't come; I am arrested.' Upon 
which the audience sided with Mr. Weston, by insisting he 
should play the part, which the manager was obliged to ac- 
quiesce in, by paying the supposed debt, to the no small 
mortification of David." 

" • It is carious to observe, that be was never known to 
have a master, nor had he ever any actual place of resi- 
dence ; but, like a dtisen of the world, be lived at large, 
and was the ' Jeremy Diddler 'of the canine race in ' Rais- 
ing the Wind ;' but, unlike bis brotherhood, be had the con- 
solation at a certainty of * knowing where be should dine.' " 

" f Alluding to his high reputation for the performance of 
Scrub in the Beaux Stratagem." 

Private Correspondence of William Counter, Esq. 
with several of his most intimate Friends. Lon- 
don : Henry Colburn. 2 Vols. Bvo. 

The contents of these volumes are of a nature 
that affords little material for comment or particu- 
lar observation. With the ingenious author's da- k 
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mestic habits, his amiable manners, and benevolent 
heart, the world have long been made acquainted ; 
for no author's posthumous fame owes more to the 
affection and kindness of his numerous biogra- 
phers than that of our favorite poet Cowper's. 
The reverend gentleman to whom tne public is in- 
debted for this additional knowledge of the genuine 
sentiments of so good a man, is incorporated in 
our regards for the poet, to whom he was allied in 
consanguinity ; for the latter days of the author of 
the " Task*' were t»eguiled of many a sad hour, by 
the devotion of this mild and affectionate relative. 
We have enjoyed many a friendly chat with the 
reverend doctor by the fire-side of a mutual friend, 
and not unfrequently the distinguished author of 
these letters has been the theme. We moreover 
recollect presenting a series of small designs some 
years since to our friend, taken from passages in 
Cowper's poems, to decorate an inkstand, made 
from a branch of his favorite oak. Of the letters 
in question, we can offer no particular opinion, 
other than that they are the effusions of a sensible 
and elegant pen, and dictated by as pure and truly 
christian feelings as we have ever known to adorn 
the human mind. Many of these epistles are 
written on occasions that are of little importance, 
and on subjects of no particular interest. Some 
are valuable for the pious and philosophical senti- 
ments which they express, in a moral point of 
view, abstracted of all other considerations, and 
some are highly amusing for that peculiar naivete 
for which he was famed. We, however, know not 
how to afford a notion of the general character of 
this collection better, than by selecting a few letters 
and scraps, which we trust will best answer the ob- 
ject of this short notice : namely, to excite a wish 
amongst the admirers of this poet, to read what 
perhaps may be the last printed records of his pri- 
vate thoughts : — 

" To communicate surprise is almost, perhaps quite as 
agreeable as to receive it. This is my present motive lor wri- 
ting to you rather than to Mr. Newton. He would be pleased 
with bearing from me, but he would not be surprised at it ; 
you see, therefore, 1 am selfish on the present occasion, and 
principally consult my own gratification. Indeed, if I con- 
sulted yours, I should be silent, for I bare no sucb budget as 
the Minister's, furnished and stuffed with ways and menus for 
every emergency, and shall find it difficult, perhaps, to raise 
supplies even for a short epis.le. 

" You have observed in common conversation, that the 
man who coughs the oftenest, (I mean if he has not a cold) 
does it because he has nothing to say. Even so it is in letter 
writing : a long preface, such as mine, is an ugly symptom, 
and always forbodes great sterility in the following pages. 

(( The vicarage-house became a melancholy object, as soon 



as Mr. Newton bad left it ; when you left it, it became man 
melancholy : now it is actually occupied by another tail?, 
even I cannot look at it without being shocked. As I walk- 
ed in the garden this evening, I saw the smoke issue iron 
the study chimney, and said to myself, • that used to bet 
sign that Mr. Newton was there ; but it is so no longer. The 
walls of the hoase know nothing of the change that has ta- 
ken place; the bolt of tbe chamber door sounds just as it 

used to do, and when Mr. P goes up stairs, for eugat I 

know, or ever shall know, tbe fall of his foot could haidJy, 
perhaps, be distinguished fium that of Mr. Newton. Bat 
Mr. Newton's foot will never be beard upon that staifratt 
again.' These reflections, and such as these, occurred to 
me upon the occasion ; • * * If I were in a conditio* to 
leave Olney too, I certainly would not stay in it It is ao 
attachment to tbe place binds me here, but an unfitness for 
every other. I lived in it once, but now I am buried in it, 
and have no business with tbe world on tbe outside of my se- 
pulchre; my appearance would startle them, and their 1 ! 
would be shocking to me. 

" Such are my thoughts about tbe matter ; others ire 
more deeply affected, and by more weighty consideraaow, 
having been many years the objects of a ministry which the} 
bad reason to account themselves happy in the possess** 
of. ****** 

" We were concerned at your account of Robert, ani 
have little doubt but be will shuffle himself oat of his pin*. 
Where he will find another, is a question not to be ietotad 
by those who recommended him to this. I wrote him a keg 
letter a day or two after tbe receipt of jour's, but I am afnwt* 
it was only clapping a blister upon the crown of a wig- 
block. 

" I have been in continual fear lest every post sbouU briar, 
a summons for the Abbe* Raynal; and am glad that I hue 
finished him before my fears were realised I have kept oil 
long, but not through neglect or idleness. I read the ive 
volumes to Mrs. Unwin ; and my voice will seldom serve me 
with more than an hour's reading at a time. I am indebted 
to him for much information upon subjects, which, howewr 
interesting, are so remote from those with which country 
folks in general are conversant, that had not bis work* react- 
ed me at Olney, I should for ever have been ignonut of 
them. 

" I admire him as a philosopher, as a writer, as s ant 
of extraordinary intelligence, and no less extraordinary abi- 
lities to digest it. He is a true patriot. But then the wortf 
is his country. The frauds and tricks of tbe cabinet, and tbe 
counter, seem to be equally objects of his aversion » sod if 
be bad not found that religion too had undergone a mixture 
of artifice, in its turn, perhaps be would have been a Can*- 
tian." 

" When I was at Margate, it was an excursion of pleasure 
to go to see Ramsgate. The pier, I remember, was account- 
ed a most excellent piece of stone- work, and sucb I found it 
By this time I suppose it is finished, and surely it is no sntll 
advantage, that you have an opportunity of observing to* 
nicely those great stones are put together, as often as job 
please, without either trouble or expence. • • • • t 
There was not, at that time, much to be seen in the Me of 
Thanet, besides the beauty of tbe country, and tbe fine pros- 
pects of the sea, which are no where surpassed, except lsti* 
Isle of Wight, or upon some parts of the coast of Hampshire- 
One sight, however, I remember, engaged my curiosity, ael 
I went to see it. A fine piece of ruins, built by tbe lake Lori 

* 
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Holism), at a a great eipense, which, the day after I saw M, 
lumbhd down for nothing. Perhaps, therefore, il in dill n 
ruin ; and if it is, I would advise you by all means to virh It, 
n« it must have been much improved by this fortonate Inci- 
dent. Il Li hardly jiossible lo put stunts together with thai 
air of wild and magnificent diswder which they an sure ti 
acquire by falling of their own accord. 

" I remember (the last thine ' mean In remember upon thl- 
occasion) that Sam Cox, Hit roofed, walking by the wa- 
side, as If absorbed in deep contemplation, wni questional 

it what hn was mining on. He replied, ' I waswonder- 
_ bntsuch an almost infinite and unwieldy element shoiili 
produces iptat,'" 

" Wben I write lo Mr. Newton, be answers me by letter ) 

len 1 write to you, you answer me In Hub. I return yon 

mnny thanks for the mackerel and lobsters. Tbey asauret! 

n terms as intelligible aspen awl ink could have spoken. 

you still remember Orchtird-sitte ; and though tbey ne- 

ijoke in iheir lives, and it was still less to be expected 
from (hem thai tbey should speak, bring dead, tbey gare ai. 
nssiirance of your affection, lhat corresponds exactly "'"' 
that which Mr. Newton exprevset towards us in a 
letters. • • * • • 

" You bale never yet,perbap«, been mode acquainted with 
le unfortunate Tom F— "s misadventure. He and bis - " 
returning from Homdope fair, were coming down Wt 

i to wit, themselves, Ihelr horse.and theirgreat wi 

iers, at ten o'clock at night. The horse having a lively 
imagination, and very weak nerves, fancied hn either sai 
heard something, but has never been able lo lay what, 
sudden fright will impart activity, and a momentary vigoor, 
even to lameness itself. Accordingly, he started, and sprang 
from the middle of the road to the side of it, wilb such sur- 
prising alacrity, that be dismounted the gingerbread baker, 
and his gingerbread wife, In a moment. Not contented with 
this effort, nor lb hiking himself yet out of danger, be proceed. 

i last as be could to a full gallop, rushed against tbe 
at the bottom of tbe lane, and opened it for himself, 

out perceiving that there was any gate there. Still he 
galloped, and with a velocity and momentum continually In- 
creating, till be arrived in Olney. I had been in bed about 
leu minutes, wben I beard the most uncommon and unac- 
countable noise that can beimngined. I L was, In fact, oc- 
casioned by the clattering of ten patty -pans and a Dutch 
oien agninst tbe side of the panniers. Much gingerbread 
was picked up in the street, and Mr. Lucy's windows were 
broken all to pieces. Had this been all. It would bavebeeii 
a comedy, bat we learned tbe neat morning, that (he poor 
woman's collar-bone was broken, and she lias hardly been 
able to resume her occupation since." 



This morning I said to Mrs. Unwin, ' I mutt write to 
. King, her long silence alarms me — something ha* 
happened ' These words of mine proved only a prelude to 
tbe arrival of your messenger with bis most welcome charge, 
which I return you my slncerest thanks. You base 
it me the very things I wanted, and which I should hare 
continued to want, bad not you teat them. As often at 
rine came on the table, I have said lo mi self, ' Tbls » 
all very well, but I bate no bottle-stands ;' and myself as 
often replied, ' So matter, jou can make shift without litem.' 
i t and myself have oonlerrBd together many a day, 
you, as If you bad ben priry 10 toe conference, have 



kindly supplied the deficiency, and put an end to the debate 

" Returning from my walk at half-past three, I found 
your welcome messenger in tbe kitchen, a 
study, found alto the beautiful present wltb 
charged him." We have all admired it, (for Lady Hesketh 
was here to assist us In doing so j) and lor my own particu- 
lar, I return you my slncerest tnanks, a very luadequa" 
compensation. Hi*. Unwin, not satisfied to send yi 
thanks only, begs your acceptance likewise of a turkey, 
which, though the figure of it might not much embellish a 
counterpane, may possibly terra hereafter to swell the 
dimensions of a feather-bed." 

' On Tuesday I received your letters, and on Tuesday came 
pheasants, for which I am indebted In many thanks, ai 
II as Mrs. Unwin, both to your kindness and to your kind 
nd Mr. Copemun. Ottr friends the Cuurtenayes hare 
er dined with us since their marriage, breasts* we have 
er asked them ; and we have never asked them becatuc 
■1 Mrs. Unwin is not so equal lotbe task of providing Ibr, 
1 entertaining Company as before tbe last illness. But this 
o objection lo tbe arrival here of a bustard ; rather It is 
ause for which we shall be particularly glad lo see thi 
aster. Il will be a handsome present lo riesi, So Iv 
bustard come, as tbe Lord Mayor of London said to lb 
bare, wben be was hunting, — let her come, a' God's r 






fher." 



' Engaged as I hale been ever since I saw you, il wi 
possible that 1 should write sooner, and busy us I am i 
present, It is not without difficult;', that 1 con write eve 
but 1 promised you a letter, und mutt endeavour, i 
to be as good us my words. How do you imagine 
Men occupied these last ten days? In silling not o 
cockatrice eggs, nor yet to gratify a mere idle humour, ik 
because I was too sick to move ; but because my couti 
Jobuion has an aunt who has a longing desire of my pie- 
tnd because be would, thereto™, bring a painter from 
in to draw it. For ibis purpose I hove bean sitting, 
as I say, these ten dnys, and am heartily glad that my 
sitting time is over. You have now, I know, a bu * 
curiosity to learn two things, which 1 may choose wh 
I will tell you or not. First, who was the painter? and 
secondly, how be has succeeded? Tba painter's name it 
Abbot. You never heard of him, you say. Il Is very likely ; 
but there is, nevertheless, such a painter, and an eurtlenl 
one be is. Mult; sunt fine bones Brmadiu nee cirfif 
see auditit. To your second enquiry, 1 answer, lhat hi 
has Succeeded lo admiration. The likeness it so strong, 
that wben my friendt enter the room where the picture 
they start, astonished 1 1 see roe where tbey know I am a 
Miserable man thai you are, Id be at Brighton instead of 
being bare, to eootemplate this prodigy of art, which, there 
tore, you con never tee 1 for It goes to London next Hon 
.lay, to be suspended awhile at Abbot's, and then proceeds 
into Norfolk, where it will he suspended for ever.*' 

" Thanks for a turbo t, a lobster, and Captain Brydone, a 
gentleman, who relates bis travels to agreeably, that be de- 
erves always to travel with an agreeable companion, I 
liave been reading Gray's works, and think him the only 
•oet since Shakespeare, entitled to tba character of sublime. 



Perhaps you will remember that I once bad a different 
opinion o( him ; I wns prejudiced. He did not belong to oar 
Thursday tociely, and was an Eton man, which lowered 
him prodigiously in uur esteem. I once thought Swift's 
Letters the best that could be wrilieg ; but I like Graf'* 
better. Hi* humour, or lis wit, or whatever it i* to be 
called, 1* never Ill-natured or offensive, and yet, 1 think, 
equally poignant Witb the Dean'*." 



A pntcb-wutk counterpane of her own making;. 



EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 



DlAl EPHRAIU, 

Alihoooh I do not aspire to the credit which you have 
_ lined by your entertaining garrulity of Wine and Walnut*, 
which, to my great disappointment, you have again forgotten 
in the last "Somerset," yet, perhaps, boy n I am to you, 
you will allow me the privilege of a " brevt /arly-lwo," 
and give a corner to my reminiscences, which you may fill up 
as ye list :— and, first of all the veteran Baillie, an amateur 
of no mean execution in the meiio or middle tint, humbly 
nailed " itraflng," by tbe clever M'Ardell. Vou were 
probably acquainted personally with Captain Baillle, while I 
only know him through the medium of Gillray, * wbere be 
1* represented by the side of our old friend, Caleb Wbite- 
foord, bat In comparison of whom he was a luff copy , yet of 
the same class. He is there depicted with spectacle), not 
on now, but reversed, which hi* too eager haste, like the 
barber's slippers of Shakespeare, ha* placed not according 
to their proper destination. HI* grey coat, not like our late 
President of Norfolk at the Society of Arts, incut, liof more 



ilh pockets which might bold a foli 
a cui ocuivo. But enough of ibis— I must begin a | 
rale, though not emcily an aHUHcal one. It Ought to 
true one, for it came originally from bit near relation, 
some few additions gleaned from another quarter : is 
was never published I cannot lay. 
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• elves, they were compelled to join another British carpi, 
with which they continued until the following day, wt*s 
aey were enabled to rejoin their own regiment, to tte imx- 
ressihle delight of (be colonel, who bad given up bis singns 
for lost. Mr. Baillie continued to serve with this regimal 
lor many years, aid was at the battle of Cullodrn, u»lri 
ibe Duke of Cumberland ; and la seierel engagements u. 
(•ermaiiy with tbe Mnrquls of Qranby. 

In the year 115,5-8, when tbe Fifty-first 
inised, he being then one of the oldest lieutenant* 
vice, obtalLed a company, and wa* with the regiment ■> 
captain of the grenadiers and pay mailer at ibe glorious bat- 
ile of Minden, under Priuce Ferdinand. Some time ifler 
this he exchanged into the Seventeenth Light Dragoons in i 
which tte continued some years; but hi* health tailing Um, 
.mil being "tired of war's alarm*," he wa* allowed, by tic \ 
Commander-in-Chief, to rell bis commission, as a reward f* ' 
the long and severe service he hod undergone. 

He had, after the engagement under Prince Ferdinsad, 
.■mured himself with drawing the plan of the battle of Ilia- 
fan, which plan he gave to a brother officer, aad by sow 
mean* it found its way to Ferdinand, who sent him a pKtrst 
with his compliment*, as a return for the pleasure which bis 
highnea* received from it. 

When Cnptaln B. retired from the army, be was maJr * 
»mmis*iouer of tbe stamp duties, in which situation it 
acted for twenty-five years, and retired with a pension (ran 
' it board, which he enjoyed until hi* death, which lust 

ice in December, 1810, in the §Sth year of his age— ll 
perhaps, not a little remarkable, that within a very tn 

ant, Captain Balllie'i elder brulher, who wa* aicbdeacw 
Cashel, himself, Lieut-colonel R. BaillLs, who enlem! 

Cnptnin Thomas Baillie of the navy, and Lieutennnl-gorow 
of Greenwich Hospital, • logetnerwith n lister of tbe itoit 
parties, were all living at one lime, having attained, upon u 
fr»Ro, the advanced ages of eighty yenn each. 
The production* of an by Captain Baillie partake of pro- 
fessional excellence. At what time he took up engravings 
mcertaiti. Tbe portrait " soraped" by himself alter a pic- 
ture by Hone, it highly creditable lo his talents : ldc figirei 
ipportlng this portrait are by Caroline Watson. Krai' 
so engraved above one hundred plates ■tier various mum 1 , : 
fifty or which were published, about tbe year 11H, in I «»- 
by Walter Shropshire, in Bond-street. In IStH, be is*, 
gaged in another volume, part or which had already ben be- ! 
fore the public. It ia told that hi* productions hive k-lcsri 
much higher prices at Dutch auctions than they ever did i* 
England, Iniomeof buiworkshehaablendedmestsoihiK* ' 
etching with greatsuccess, at may he seen in hi* permit of 
Vitenbogasrd the gold-weigher of Banker, after Reuibnr*"- 
■ployed in forming collections of art a* 



William Baillie wa* born at Kilbride, in tbe county of 

Carlo « j an estate still in the possession of the family, June 
5, 1723. He wa* educated in Dublin, under the care of tin 
celebrated Dr. Sheridan, and about the age of eighteen wa 
tent to London by bis father, for the purpose of studying 
tbe law, and with that view entered himself of tbe Hiddlr- 
Temple. He, however, soon expressed a wish to follow tin 
example of a younger brother who had entered the army , 
but William was prevented, for some time, hum following 
tbe same bias by the expostulation* of hi* father, and other 
of bis friend*, and It was not until be had listed bi* inten 
tion of joining tome regiment, probably at a volunteer, tba • 
be was allowed to accept of a commission which wit offered 
bim by Lord Archibald Hamilton, In Horry Pulteory'*, or 
the Thirteenth Regiment of Foot. He joined this regiment 
at tbe senior ensign, previously to the battle of Lsfeldt, and 
carried tbe colours in that engagement. In tbe retreat and 
coo fusion which prevailed in the English army after tho bai 
tle.be was separated, with the other ensigns, from (be regi 
meat, and In order to preserve the colours as well as them 



ibilitv, : 



n were those of Lord 



Bute, and Lord Liverpool's at Addiscombe Park; aul pa- 
tronized Richard Wilton, the landtcnpe-painter. 

Cap!. Baillle married between seventy and eighty, aid ss> 
several children : these he has made the subjects of hisan- 
dl, a* a study of naked cherubim*, in the style of Rubra- 

Tbe lady be married was tbe daughter of an iuakefteri 
Germany, who had formed an attachment for him, aad ail 
whom she eloped from her native country. 

In granulating his plates, be used the turkey 
medium retorted to by the celebrated MeUan, In 
and prosecution of the arts, Captain Baillie ha* he 
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to say, he pasted the happiest hoars of his life. " Pursue 
the arts," said he once to a young friend, "with the satis- 
faction and avidity which I have, and they will prove a 
source of comfort and pleasure to you when you are old." 

Among the works of Captain Baillie is an etching by 
Rembrandt, restored by the Captain, who found it among 
some old copper : an impression of which I also have. 

J. C. 

• In connoisseurs examining a collection of George Mor- 
land's. 

f This gentleman was charged with publishing a libel on 
Lord Sandwich, who had dismissed him from his appointment 
at Greenwich. This cause called forth the talents of Lord 
Ersktae, then rising into notice. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 



Sir, February 3, 1924. 

I havr been much pleased with your interesting work, 
and heartily wish you success, yet permit me to add that, 
in my bumble opinion, like most other works, it may be 
improved. The public are always eager for news— dry dis- 
sertation alone will not suffice. In the Annals, and like- 
wise the Magazine of the Fine Arts, the most agreeable was 
frequently the latter part of the Number — Intelligence rela- 
tive to the Fine Arts— Notice of Works in hand* Sales of 
Pictures, Ac. Ac. Both these works having been disconti- 
nued, I, in common with many others, from the title of your 
work, especially since you named it the Gazette, expected 
much interesting information, with great part of which your 
readers would, if you wished it, supply you. 

Yesterday being varnishing day, ouriosity led me to the 
British Institution, and I must confess I felt much disap- 
pointed, after reading in No. XVI. your account of Mr. 
Easflake's pictures. Living models, I suppose, are scarce in 
Italy, or Mr. E. would not repeat the same subject so often. 
The Bandit Chief, which you say is a performance of great 
merit, possesses no more than the Wounded Chief exhibited 
last year, the present picture being the figures reversed as 
an engraver would on the copper-plate. 

Travelling does not seem to have improved Mr. Etty : the 
raw, heavy lump of blue drapery in the middle of his pic- 
tare, without any thinr to relieve it, has a very harsh ap- 
pearance; the drawing and colouring are very inferior to 
the Cupid and Psyche, which be copied from a basso relievo 
by the late Mr. Dear. 

Mr. Howard has a sweet picture similar to the Pleiades in 
Sir J. Leicester's Gallery, hut the clouds want softening : at 
present they have too much green and yellow towards the 
top of the group. Mr. E. Landseer has not equalled his 
former productions : the monkey is well drawn, but the neck 
and breast of the cat want finish and fore-shortening ; it is 
now a confused mass of white, and the other parts of the 
picture raw and undecided. There are several good subjects 
in domestic life. Messrs. Fraser and Clater display consi- 
derable improvement : the latter has likewise two subjects 
on a larger scale than usual. Mr. Slows has a battle, which 
seems to be very well painted, but placed so high that it is 
impossible to determine. Beneath it hangs a landscape 
glaring with all sorts of colours, which ought to be removed 
as far as possible from the eye ; but perhaps Messrs. Young 



and Barnard have their own reasons for such arrangements. 
It does not appear well for the British school to see a foreign 
picture at each end of the gallery ; but since the directors 
say they have no money to encourage artists in the higher 
departments, either by premium or purchase, what else con 
be expected : la*t year they could not afford u shilling for 
native talent, but could spare 2,0501. for an old picture. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant and constant reader, 

J. B. 
P. S. Mr. Foggo seems completely to have lost himself in 
attempting the grand style. 



JAMES FIRST DUKE OF HAMILTON. 



Letter from King Charles I. to this unfortunate Noble- 
man. From Lodge's Illustrious Personages. 

" Hamilton, 
" Havixo much to say, and little time to write, I have 
commanded this trusty bearer to supply the shortness of this 
letter, which, though it be chiefly to give trust to what he 
shall say to you in my name, yet I cannot but assure you 
by my own hand, that no ill offices have bod the power to 
lessen my confidence in you, or my estimation of you ; for 
you shall find me 

" Your most assured, real, constant friend, 

"CHAftbBf R." 

Emboldened by these kind expressions, and every day 
more clearly informed of the activity of his adversaries, he 
now determined to justify himself personally to the king ; 
and on the 16th of December arrived at Oxford ; bat they 
had employed the short interval so successfully, that be was 
arrested, together with his brother Lanerick, on entering the 
town. The matters charged against him, couched in eight 
articles of great length, were delivered to him ; and if we ate 
to give tbem credit, the whole of his long administration of 
the affairs of Scotland was a continued tissue of disloyalty 
and selfishness. He answered them, however, severally, 
with great clearness and plausibility, and besought for a 
speedy trial ; but his accusers replied, that till the public 
commotions should be quieted, it would not be possible for 
them to procure the attendance of their witnesses. His 
complaints of this injustice were disregarded, and he was 
sent a elose prisoner to Pendennis Castle in Cornwall, with 
Laneriok, who soon after availed himself of a less rigorous 
confinement, to make his escape ; and the Duke's place of 
captivity was changed, within a few months, to St. Michael's 
Mount, in the same county, where be remained till the Utter 
end of April, 1646, when he was liberated by the surrender 
of that fortress to the rebels. He is said now to have deter- 
mined to retire from public affairs, but that the unhappy re- 
solution taken just at that time by Charles, to throw himself 
into the hands of the Scots, drew him again into action. He 
waited at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the succeeding July, on 
the king, who not only received him with kindness, but apo- 
logised to him for having given the order for his imprison- 
ment, saying, " that it was extorted from him muoh against 
his heart, and that be stood out against all the importunities 
of the Duke's eoemies, till the very morning he came to 
Oxford, on which most of the whole court came about him, 
and said they would all desert him if he yielded not to their 
desires.'' 

The nineteen bitter propositions by which the English 
Parliament, in concert with the Scottish commisskioers, 
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sought to destroy the ecclesiastical establishment, and to 
strip the crown of most of its authority, were now delivered 
to (be king. Hamilton pressed him with earnestness to ac- 
cede to them ; and on his steady refusal, asked and obtained 
leave to quit the little shadow of u court which still sur- 
rounded him. The Duke departed with a degree of disgust, 
which, however, did not prevent him from exerting his vain 
endeavours in the country, against the fury of the rebellion, 
by various devices, on which he constantly corresponded 
with Charles, whose friendship for him seemed unalterable; 
and be was so engaged when that miserable prince was sold 
by his countrymen to the English, and led into captivity. 

Scotland now vainly employed to retrieve its disgrace by 
means wbicb, b.id they been lately exerted in defence of the 
king, would have redounded to its lasting honour. An 
army was raised for the purpose of rescuing Charles, and 
replacing him on his throne ; and the Duke of Hamilton 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief. In spite of vehement 
opposition from the fanatic clergy, extensive levies were 
made, and the troops— ten thousand infantry, and four thou* 
?and horse, ill provided, ill accoutred, and without artillery, 
marched into England in July, 1648. The rebel force in 
the north retreated before them ; and having on their way into 
Lancashire reduced Appleby Castle, they proceeded to Ken- 
dal, where they were joined by the Scottish regiments wbicb 
had for some time served in Ireland, and had now left that 
country to attach themselves to the royal cause. Almost 
destitute of intelligence, they reached Preston before they 
discovered that tie troops under Lambert, which they had 
expected to meet, had been lately joined by a force yet 
superior, commanded by Cromwell, whose very name was 
now a host. The rebel army was so near, that Hamilton 
had no choice but to engage ; and the result of a short ac- 
tion left him no chance of avoiding ruin, but in a hasty re- 
treat towards Scotland. He marched precipitately into Staf- 
fordshire, and reached Uttoxeter, where the misery and con- 
fusion of the remnant of bis troops having been completed 
by a mutiny among them, be was on the point of surrender- 
ing to the Governor of Stafford and the militia of the count}*, 
wnen he was spared that ignominy by the appearance of 
Lambert, with whom, in the last week of August, 1648, he 
signed articles of capitulation, one of which expressly pro- 
vided for the security of the lives of himself and those who 
were captured with him. He was now conducted to Ashby- 
de-la-Zoucb, in Leicestershire, where be remained a close 
prisoner in the Castle, till the beginning of December, when 
be was removed to Windsor, where be bad the melancholy 
gratification of seeing once more his unfortunate prince. On 
the 81st of the month, the king was led through that town 
to the place of his approaching sacrifice, and Hamilton ob- 
tained leave to speak to him for a moment It was a pa- 
thetic moment ! The duke knelt on the road as the royal 
victim passed, and kissing his hand exclaimed, " My dear 
master."' Charles embraced him with tenderness, and said, 
" I have indeed been so to you !" Tbey were then hastily 
separated. During his confinement at Windsor, Cromwell 
repeatedly visited him, in the vain hope of tempting him to 
discover th« persons in England with whom he had con- 
certed his late ill-fated enterprize, and in their conversations 
let fall some expressions, which, together with the diabolical 
fury that marked the proceedings then carrying on against 
the king, left him no room to hope either for justice or 
mercy. He resolved, therefore, to attempt an escape ; and 
ba\ing planned the means with a Mr. Cole, one of his faith- 



ful retainers, and bribed his keener, left his prison on the night 
of the memorable 30th of January, and rode towards Loadub, 
where, through an alteration imprudently made by himself as 
to the appoint *d place of meeting with Cole, he fell into the 
hands of some rebel toldiers in South wurk, and was imme- 
diately committed to strict custody. On the 6th of lae 
following month he was brought to a trial before the fan* 
persons, who, under the assumed denomination of the Hifh 
Court of Justice, had a few days before decreed the murder 
of their king. It was extended to eleven days in a hypo- 
critical affectation of solemn and candid enquiry, ofwbira 
there needs no better proof than the determination of bis 
judges, that the engagement in the treaty at Uttoxeter for tt» 
safety of his life had no further meaning than that be sbodd 
be protect* d at the time from the vengeance of the soldiery. 



HENRY JENKINS, OF ELLERTON IN YORKSHIRE. 



Whkk I first came to live at Bolton, I was told several par- 
ticulars of the great age of Henry Jenkins ; but I belieted 
little of the story for many years, till one day he coming to 
beg an alms, I desired him to tell me truly how old be 
was, he paused a little, and then said, that to the best of fcs 
remembrance, be was about 162-3; and I asked what king* 
he remembered ? he said Henry the Eighth. I asked what 
public thing be could longest remember ? he said, Flowdea- 
field. I asked whether the king was there ? he said no 
he was in France, and the Earl of Surrey was general. 
I asked him how old he might be then ? He said I believe 
I might be between ten and twelve ; for says he, I was sent to 
Northallerton with a horse load of arrows, but they sent a 
bigger boy from thence to the army with them. All this 
agreed with the history of that time ; for bows and arrows 
were then used, the earl he named was general, and King 
Henry the Eighth was then at Tournay : and yet it is ob- 
servable, that this Jenkins could neither write or read ; there 
were also four or five in the same parish, that were reputed all 
of them to be one hundred years old, or within two or three 
years of it, and they all said he was an elderly man e»er 
since they knew him ; for be was born in another parish, 
and before any register were in churches, as it is said : he told 
me then too, that he was butler to the lord Conyers, and re- 
membered the abbot of Fountain's Abbey very well, before 
the dissolution of the Monasteries. Henry Jenkins' 
departed this life, Dec 16T0, at Ellerton upon Swale, is 
Yorkshire: the battle of Flowden Field was fought, Dee. 
0th, 1513, and he was about twelve years old when Flowdes 
Field was fought; so that this Henry Jenkins, lived one 
hundred and sixty-nine years, viz.— sixteen years longer thai 
old Parr, and was the oldest man born upon the ruins of this 
postdiluvian world. In the lust century of his life, be was ■ 
fisherman, and used to trade in the streums. His diet wa* 
coarse and sour, but towards tbe latter end of his di>s be 
begged up and down. He hath sworn in Chancer> and other 
courts to above one hundred and forty years' memory, and 
was often at the assizes at York, where be generally weot 
on foot ; and I have heard some of the country gentlemen 
affirm, that he frequently swam in the rivers after hew* 
past the age of one hundred years.— In the King's Remem- 
brancer's Office in tbe Exchequer, is a record in a deport** 
of a cause, by English bill, between Anthony Clark w 
Smirkson, taken 1665, at Kettering, to Yorkshire, where 
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Jenkins, of Ellerton upon Swale, labourer, need one 
-d and fifty -seven years, was produced, and deposed as 



phona monument erected at Bolton, in Yorkshire, 
the subscription of several, to the Memory of Henry 
ikins. 

Blush not, marble, 

To rexcue from Oblivion 

The Memory of 

HENRY JENKINS, 

A person obscure in birth, 

But of a Life truly memorable ; 

ron 

He was enriched 

With the good* of Nature, 

If not of Fortune, 

And Happy 
In the Duration, 
If not Variety 
Of bis Eojoyments; 

AND 

Tho' the partial world 

Despised and disregarded 

His low and humble State, 

The equal eye of Providence, 

Beheld and blessed it 

With a Patriarch's health and length of Days, 

To teach mistaken Man ! 

These Blessings are entailed on Temperance — 

A Life of labour, and a mind at Ease. 

He lited to the amazing Age of 

169. 

Was interred bere, December 6, 
1670. 

And bad this justice done to his Memory, 

1743. 

Coalfield's Characters of remarkable Persons. 



rhe Interesting events that occurred during this man's 
ire very extraordinary. — He was born when popery 
stablisbed by law ; he saw the Papal supremacy thrown 
two Queens beheaded ; the monasteries dissolved ; the 
stant Religion established; and Popery again set up as 
e. In his time the King of Spain was crowned King of 
tod, a tbird Queen beheaded, the whole navy of Spain 
rjed by the English, the Republic of Holland formed, 
be Protectant Religion firmly settled in England. In 
me the King of Scotland was crowned at Westminster, 
is son and successor beheaded before the gates of his 
►a lace ; toe government of the Church and State over- 
d ; the Royal Family proscribed as traitors, and again 
d on the throne. 



MISCELLANEA. 



ib last age has been particularly fatal to ancient gates 
rosses. Almost all the old gates of the city — those in 
n-strrrt, and at Old Palace-yard, Westminster, and the 



White-hall gate, built from the design of Hans Holbein, were 
taken down within fifty years. Subsequently the gate at 
the entrance of Oxford, and a fine gothic conduit baid-by 
were removed, and the fumous cross at Coventry was sub- 
jected to the same fate. Most of these curious structures 
were entitely demolished; three were carefully taken 
down, and re-erected ; and if we dare trust our frail memo- 
ries, we think they were thus disposed of. 

Hans Holbein's gate, which stood across Parliament-street, 
opposite the present building for the Horse-guards, was 
given to William Duke of Cumberland, the uncle of our 
late sovereign, with the intention of re-erecting it in Wind- 
sor Great-paik. The Oxford conduit, was set up by the 
Earl of Harcourt, at Newnbam Harcourt, and the cross, at 
Stourbead, the seat of that polite scholar, and munifi- 
cent patron of arts, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart If this 
Abort statement should be erroneous, we shall correct it in a 
future number. 

The following lines, written by Pope, were occasioned 
by the removal of an old Doric gate, from Chelsea-road, 
into Lord Burlington's Gardens at Chiswick. It did belong 
to Sir Huns Sloane, but he neglecting it, Lord Burlington 
begged it of him. 

Passenger, 

Gate ! how cam'st thou here f 

Gate, 

1 was brought from Chelsea last year, 

Batterer with wind and weather ; 
Inigo Jones put me together ; 

Sir Huns Sloane 

Let me alone ; 
Burlington brought me hither. 

A lady soon after seeing a gate carried by, between two 
men, made the&elinej extempore, in allusion to the other : — 

O gate, where art thou going ? 
But it was not so knowing 

A« yonder gate 

That talked of late ; 
So on it went, without reply : 
At least I beard It not— not I. 






NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



In answer to oar " Wkkriy Admirkr," wt admit that hi* rea- 
son* for an eminent rising artist's late practice are strong, but not 
convincing. We are aware, bowerer. that patronage it often at 
variance with what it prof ewe* : and that £nta* i»too frequently fet- 
tered by the prejudice* of public taste, we intend to offer a paper 
upon this important tuhjeet.— The article " Bast India Mcsbum." 
i* received, and will appear. Contribution* from the same quarter 
will be very acceptable. The letter signed W. H. on the British In- 
stitution shall appear next week. We court such articles. The 
biographic sketch of Captain Baillie, the well known amateur and 
connoisseur, we accept with thanks. Original scrap* of this com- 
plexion add to the interest of our pages. — We beg to express our 
best thanks for several polite notes receired since onr last number. 
Nothing could have been more grateful than the approbation de- 
rived through such renpeeted channel*. 

K. W.'s friendly proposal for Monday evening, is so entirely to 
our taste as connoisseur*, that much as we are pre s sed for time, wr 
purpose to be present at so tuteresting an exhibition. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

•THE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
r WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS, is open Daily from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 



(By order) 

Admission Is. 



JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Catalogues Is. 



The remaining Subscribers to the Engraving from Mr. West's 
Picture of" Our Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple," who 
have not received their Impressions, may receive them upon applica* 
tion at the British Institution. 



AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 

THE MYRIORAMA; or, MANY THOUSAND VIEWS, 

*" designed by Ma. CLARKE— The Myriorama is a moveable 
picture, consisting of numerous cards, on which are fragments of 
Landscapes, neatly colored, and so ingeniously contrived that any 
two, or more, place i together, will form a pleating view ; or, if the 
whole are put on the table at oftce, will admit of the astonishing 
number of 20,922,789,888,000 variation*. This ingenious produc- 
tion is admirably adapted to excite amnmrst young persons a taste 
for Drawing ; to furnish them wjth excellent subjects to* imitation, 
and to supply an inexhaustible source of amusement. The cards 
are fitted up in an elegant box, price 15s. 

London : Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Stationers. 



Published and sold by W. WETTON, 21, Fleet-street, 
London, from W, Paternoster-row. 

1. 
THE LAWYER'S COMMON PLACE BOOK ; arranged 
upon a new Plan. With an Alphabetical Index of upwards of 
Six Huudred and Fifty Heads which occur in general reading and 
practice. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

" To point'out the utility of the present work, scarcely a single 
word Is requisite. Every man who desires to read with advantage, 
must be aware of the necessity of observing upon what he reads. 
The only merit to which this publication lays claim, is that of having 
arranged under its proper title, nearly every subject to which refer- 
ence is necessary, and by this means of relieving the reader from no 
small portion of very tedious and very unprofitable labour." 

2. 
HPHE SCOTTISH ORPHANS, a Moral Tale, founded on 
A an Historical Fact Calculated to improve the Minds of Young 
People. By Mrs. Blackford, Author of the Esdale Herd-Boy. 
Price 3s. 6d. extra boards. 

*' Wisdom to him that converses with the wise.** 
Continuation to ditto. 3s. 6d. 



3. 
THE AID TO MEMORY, bein* a Common-Place Book 
upon a new Plan, (with an Alphabetical Index,) consisting of 
upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Heads, such as occur In General 
Heading, and ample room for other Subjects. Suited alike to the 
8tudent, the Scholar, the Man of Pleasure, and the Man of Bnsi. 
ness. By J. A. Sargant. Ruled with faint Lines. Large 4to. 
10s. M. fcap. 4to. 6s. boards. 

" Agreeably to the import of its title, this work is designed for 
general usefulness ; which, indeed, its excellent arrangement is cal- 
culated to promote. There 1* no station in which it may not be at- 
tended with essential advantage."— New Times. 

4. 
TETTERS from a MOTHER to her DAUGHTER, at or 
^ going to School ; pointing out her Duties to her Maker, to her 
Governess, her Schoolfellows, and Herself. By Mm. Sargant De- 
dicated, bv permission, to Mrs. Babington. A new edition, with 
coloured Plate, and a presentation Leaf. Gilt Edges, in a Box, 
price 3s. With a Landscape on the Edges, 6s. 

" This little compendium of advice mny be safely recommended, 
as well adapted to impress on the minds of young ladies a proper 
attention to their duties. A book of this kind (and we know of none 
superior to the present) should never be omitted in packing up the 
essential articles of the school trunk."— Gentleman's Magazine. 



5. 

A HOLIDAY LETTER for a YOUNG LADY, etprec 
***- sive of her Duties when absent from School. By Mrs. S«- 
gant In an embossed Envelope. Price Is. or 13 for 10s. 

M Hope spreads her pinions ; in a few abort hoars 
The joys of home and parents will be our'a.* 



0. 



Second Edi- 



We 
correct 



CONNETS, Ac. By Jane Alice Sargant 
•^ tion. Post8ro. 7s. 

" Mrs. Sargant forcibly reminds us of Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
select two elegant specimens of Mrs Sargant's refined and « 
taste for poesy ; but we extract them without selection j— er*rc 
piece of verse in the collection possesses its appropriate beauties." 

Gentleman's Magasiae. 

7. 
HPHB YOUNG LADY'S CONDUCT and COMMON 

A PLACE BOOK, as recommended In " Letters from a Merit 

- - - -- - 8^ Months, *. 



to her Daughter at School." 
Twelve Months, 3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. Sargant. 



8. 



A N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of KENTLWORTH CAS- 

■"• TLB, Warwickshire. By G. Nightingale. One of the Amber* 
of the " Beauties of England and Wales. Post 8ro. Price Is. id. 
• # « This will be found exceedingly interesting to the visitors «4 
that aneient Castle, and readers of the Novels entitled Keanworta, 
&c. from the Author of Waverley. 

9. 
MEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. Id Parti, *. «■• 
11 each, S/lect Biography; or, A Collection of lives ef 
Eminent Persons who have done Honour to their Ccantry. 
From the best Authorities. Parts of tab interoetiag werk 
have already appeared, consisting of the Uvea of Lata* 
Gilpin, Cranmer, Wicklin*. and Lord Cobbam. by William CM. 
A.M. ; ard the Life of the Right Hon. C.J. Fox. Right Hon. W. Pitt, 
Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Marlborough, Bruce. Sir Waller 
Raleigh. Samuel Johnson, Marquis of Montrose, Alexander Peft. 
General Monck, Duke of Albemarle, Lord Bacoo, Lord Harts** 
Benjamin West, Sir Christopher Wren* Shakspeare, Peon, Hawaii, 
&c. &c 

10. 

SUPERIOR BOOKS for YOUTH. Thirty Sort*. IS*©. 
k half bound, is. each. 13 for 21s. 

11. 
THE SUNDAY MORNING LESSONS, as they ■» 

A appointed to be read in Churches, throughout the year. Tsf£ 
ther with the proper Lessons for certain Holidays, Seeast lo- 
tion. Selected by Abraham Flower. 12mo. &s. bound, 7s. 

12. 
THE BOOK of the CHURCH. By ROBERT S0G- 
A THEY, Esq. LLJ>. 2Vols. 24s. 

13. 

pATO to LORD BYRON, on tbe Immorality of m 
V> Writings. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM COW- 
r PER, Esq. with several of his most intimate Friends . »•» 
fir«t published, in the possession of his Kinsman, John Jokes* 
LL.D. 2 Vols. 28s. 

15. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Lord Tarboreoft. 

lY/TUSEUM WORSLEYANUM; or, a Collection of Ja- 
1T1 tique Basso Relievos, Burton, Statues, and Gesss. Jj" 
Views of Places in the Levant, taken on the spot in the years U» 
1706, and 1787. 



lAtndti: Printed by Shackkll ana* Aaaowsarra. /•*■* 
mi Ornri j *nd publitktd 6y W. WETTON. 21. JUrf «*■* 
and mis kt h*do/ all Bookteiien and JVentmeu. 
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ADDRESS. 

The Proprietors of the Somerset House Gazette, 
have the pleasure of announcing to their Subscribers 
and Friends, that they have purchased the entire copy- 
right of the Literary Museum ; and in availing them- 
selves of the great talent with which that Paper was con- 
ducted, flatter themselves the Somerset House Ga- 
zette and Literary Museum, united, will hence- 
forward be the more acceptable, as giving more copious 
details of all that is interesting to the lovers of Literature, 
Art, and Science, than either, separately, could have 
contained before. 

They hope the change thus made will be approved of 
by the Subscribers and Patrons of the Literary Mu- 
seum ; for in addition to the great mass of literary in- 
formation placed before them in that miscellany, the 
strength and interest attached to the writers in the So- 
merset House Gazette will be given to it ; and the 
whole sold, in a much neater form, at a reduced price. 

The Fine Arts in particular will continue to occupy a 
considerable portion of the columns of the Somerset 
House Gazette ; and all communications upon Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Engraving and Architecture, will be 
highly acceptable. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
It might have been expected that we should have 
prefaced our notices of the pictures in the present exhibi- 
tion in this gallery, by some observations on the general 
comparative merits of the productions of this year, with 
those which have been exhibited on the same walls for 
several preceding seasons. We should have pursued that 
course, could we have done so with advantage to the 
cause which we are zealous to promote : for had the pre- 
sent collection afforded subject for gratulation — had we 
seen what we had hoped and expected, a general im- 
provement, or indeed any marked advancement indivi- 
dually among the many specimens of the existing school, 
we should have been eager to make the most of so de- 
sired an opportunity, and prompt in using our best exer- 
tions in awakening public attention to the facts. But 
we lament indeed to say, that so far from feeling called 
upon to express our approval, either from the first im- 
on entering the gallery, or from our subsequent 

»*nMr —3 1— i* V bound* 



declare that we perceive a sad falling off, and that we 
cannot refrain from adding, painful as it really is to ut- 
ter the unwilling decision, that it is one of the least 
worthy of the British school of any that we have seen 
for the last seven years. 

We have undertaken to the best of our abilities to ad- 
vocate the cause of artists and the arts against the many 
assailants who decry them either from malice, envy, 
meddling impertinence, vanity, or through wantonness, 
or for sport; for to all these causes we know may be 
ascribed the most pernicious attacks that have been poured 
upon our ingenious competitors and their works. We 
may without vain egotism assert, that our efforts have 
been already productive of good, by exposing to the 
public the base motives that have actuated so many to 
make war upon our rising school We have represented 
the matter in a new light, and in its true character, and 
our exertions have been approved. 

It behoves those, however, who assume the office of 
thinking for the great mass of the public on matters of 
art, and who affect to direct their judgment by improv- 
ing their taste, to be honest in the discharge of the moral 
responsibility which they have undertaken. Impressed 
with a sense of these duties, we cannot forbear the ex- 
pression of our disappointment on the present occasion, 
nor of adding that we think too many of the candidates 
for patronage, on reflecting dispassionately upon their 
woks thus publicly exposed, cannot reasonably com- 
plain, should they meet with neglect 

Indeed, we cannot account for this seeming indiffe- 
rence, on the part of the artists, for the reputation of the. 
British Institution. We had for many years in common 
with others who felt an interest for the advancement of 
our native school, lamented that prevailing indifference 
and apathy among the great, who, in their prejudices in 
favour of the old masters, entirely overlooked the claims 
which living talent in our native genius had upon their 
consideration. At length a professor, in his hours of 
relaxation from the labours of the palette, diverted the 
spare energies of his mind in the exercise of his pen, 
and the elegant and patriotic apnea] of the rhimu on 
art touched the sympathies of those noble minds to 
whom they were addressed, and we beheld the British 
Institution. 

We are free to confess, that our respect for the noble- 
men and gentlemen who projected that munificent 
increased only as our fears for the interests of the 1 
Academy diminished : for we had dreaded lest the 
of an institution so highly countenanced and powerfully 
supported, might not be injurious to our national aca- 
demy. But when H waa determined that pictures that 
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had been already publicly exhibited on the walls of 
Somerset House, were to be admitted for exhibition on 
the walls of this institution, and that they would have 
the preference, we felt that the members of the Royal 
Academy would be benefitted rather than injured by so 
broad and liberal a scheme. How then does it happen 
that we see so few of the fine pictures by the R. A.*s that 
have been admired in the Strand, not again displayed 
in Pall Mall to uphold the credit of our school ? Had 
their merits been duly appreciated within the walls of 
their own academy, and transferred to grace the galleries 
of some of our noble collectors, we should have rejoiced. 
But, alas ! we know that too many compositions that 
are an honour to our country and our age, have returned 
to their respective authors, who, with a becoming spirit 
of pride, bear the unmerited neglect in philosophic si- 
lence. We however would court genius in her retire- 
ment, and invite her forth. We know she is a modest 
dame, and will remain for ever single, rather than make 
overtures to wed. Many performances buried in the ob- 
livious repository of an artist's lumber-room, by the 
artist himself which we could name had they been 
brought to light again, would have shone stars in this 
collection, and have shed a radiance on so dull an at- 
mosphere of art We however are not wont to speak 
in metaphor, and shall therefore pursue our subject in 
sober phrase. We repeat then that this institution is 
neither supported as we expected, nor as we wished. 
Complaints were made that there was no mart for the 
sale of pictures : certain noblemen and gentlemen of 
high rank and fortune at length established one. They 
purchased an elegant suite of rooms, invited contribu- 
tor8 » opened an exhibition, and to give an eclat to the 
undertaking, compatible with the feelings of aspirants 
for feme rather than profit, pursuing a liberal profession, 
undertook the management of the concern themselves j 
actually becoming the middle men between the patron 
and can d ida t e for patronage, and generously taking 
upon themselves the office of agents for the sale of the 
works consigned to their market for Fine Arts. View- 
ing then the munificent and condescending spirit which 
presides over this institution, and recurring to the gene- 
l?^ 6 of P 8 * 101 "^ previous to its foundation, and 
subsequent to its establishment, we could almost say 
that the whole body of the English school of art were 
orally bound to support it: the Royal Academicians 
by the liberal conditions conceded to them as the supe- 
rior professors of the arts ; and the rising students, by the 
facilities which are afforded to the sale of their works, 
2i £« honour8 w h»ch they derive from so distinguish- 
ed a body of noblemen and gentlemen who constitute 
the management of this institution. 



REVIEWS. 

The Deformed Transformed; a Drama. Be Lord 
Bteon. London : J. and H. L. Hunt, 1824. 
It is an agreeable thing to be enabled to speak of any 
recent production of Lord Byron in the free and un- 



aualified language of praise. It is delightful to witnes 
the penitent retorm of a mighty genius abandoning sll 
the grovelling and vulgar impurities in which for a tine 
it has ignobly revelled, and asserting its overwhelming 
claims to a lofty and befitting station. The M De- 
formed Transformed " is not only an evidence of high 
talent— of talent in its highest mode of developement, 
but it is likewise a living testimony of amended 



taste and regenerated morals. We are as little dis- 
posed, as] most persons, to visit very severely the sins— 
provided they be merely occasional la pse s of a gresl 
genius, but it is impossible to look kindly and quietly 
upon the recent aberrations of Lord Byron. They are 
now past, and we will remember them with the hope that 
to him, as well as to the production before us, the 
appellation of « the deformed transformed w may be given 
henceforward with justice. 

The present drama is a manifest and acknowledged 
imitation of the " Faust" of Goethe. The materials 
are chiefly borrowed from the story of a novel called 
" The Three Brothers," published many years ago. Iron 
which the " Wood Demon/* of M. U. Lewis, wa» 
also taken. One or two of the scenes are not unlike 
in situation, at least, some of those in ** Gain, a Mys- 
tery/' These avowals are made by Lord Byron hisosest 
and exonerate him from any charge of improper con- 
cealment of his obligations. 

Pretending to lew of the qualities of dramatic 
writing, it does not possess any aualities beyond its ; 
pretensions. It is in didogue~itnasaafo*v0tos*r» 
tones — it is divided into scenes and acts, and yet it is si 
unlike genuine dramatic composition as can well be 
imagined. But, then, Lord Byron does not ask that 
we should class it as i tragedy ; and if he did, who 
would consent to it. In feet, his Lordship's genim h 
essentially undramatic. It is too selfish, individual, and | 
inalienable in its feelings, modes of thought, and im- ; 
personations, to allow bis writing the exact character of j 
tragedy. However, we must not indulge in these gene 
ral observations, but proceed at once to the matter in 
hand* The story is one of a youth named Arnold, the 
son of a peasant — " of seven sons the sole abortion." 
He is hideously mis-shapen, but his feelings and though* 
are of a pure and kindly character. His mother drives 
him out of the house, and he gives way to the following 
soliloquy. 

" Oh mother ! She is gone, and I must do 

Her bidding;— wearily but willingly 

I would fulnl it, could I only hope 

A kind word in return. What shall I do ? 

[Arnold begins to cut wood: m doing this he 
one of hie hands. 

My labour for the day is over now. 
Accursed be thin blood that flows so fast ; 
For double curses will be my meed now 
At home.— What home ? I nave no home no km. 
No kind— not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I Meed too 
Like them ? A that each drop which falls to earth 
I Would rise afftake to sting them, as tbey have stung i 
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Or that the devil, to whom they liken me. 
Would aid his likeness! if I must partake 
Hisform, why not his power? Is it because 
I bare not hi* will too ? For one kind word 
From her who bore me, would still reconcile me 
Eren to thin hateful aspect. Let me wash 



They ire right; and Nature's mirror shown me 

What the hath nude me. I will not look on it 

Again, and scarce dare think on't. Hideous wretch 

That I am ! The Tery waters mock me with 

My horrid shadow— like a demon placed ■ 

Deep in the fountain to scare back the cattle 

From drinking therein. [Hepaattt. 

And shall I live on, 
A burthen to the earth, myself, and shame 
L'nto what brought me into life ? Thou blood, 
Which MM so freely from a scratch, let me 
Try il thou willnot in a fuller stream 
P.'iir ("rth my woea (or ever with thyself 
On earth, to which I will restore at once 
Tin- Wi'fu! i-iiiapound of her atoms, and 
Iti'snlve hark to her elements, and take 

i :.-.,. : ,.y reptile, save myself, 

And make a world for myriads of new worms ! 

i.i _. prove if it will sever 

ture's nightshade — ■"« 

. — creation, as it hath 

The green bough from the forest 

[Auold phteet tie kmfc in tit ground, 
point upuanit. 

Now 'tis set, 
And I can tall upon it. Yet one glance 
On tlie fair day, which Me* no foul thing like 
Myself, and the sweet su J " "-■■ 



But let their merriest note* be Arnold's knell ; 
The falling leaves my monument; the murmur 
Of the near fountain my sole elegy. 
Now, knife, stand firmly, as I fun would fall ! 

{A* it rmhel to thrixts himtelf upon the kxifc, hit etc 
it nuitttttl* caught hg tie fountain, which 

The fountain moves without a wind : but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve r 
Xo. Yet it moves again ! The water* stir, 
Not as with air, but by some subterrane 
And rocking power of the internal world. 
What's here FA mist ! No more 1- 



tempd the unhappy wretch to exchange hit own de- 
formed person for that of some fairer aspect and more 
natural and endurable shape. Several of the ancient 
heroes and sages past before him, Caesar, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Antony, Demetrius, Potiorcetes, and Achillea, 
He chooses the latter ; and who would not, judging 
from this description. 

" The god-like son of the Sea-goddess, 
The unshorn boy of Felons, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear aa the amber wares 
Of rich Pactohit rolledo'er sands of gold, 
Softened by intervening chrvstal, and 



Rippled like rioting wntcrx by the 
All vowed to Sperihiii* sj thfy win 



Tr.-inl.l-t! > 



they were — behold them ? 
hi oy Polhtena, 
Willi sanction n! unci with softened love, before 
The altar, gsiiiiL' mi hi- Truimi luiilc. 

Willi ■ r -i- ■■vuluii I,.,- 1 1 1, tor slain 

And Priam W|.i'|.ii.^. imiul-il «itli ,Ii-h j i passion 
wt virgin. whine yvung hand 
-W li-rl.mtli.-r. So 
n- -[..,.1 r tii,' t-'i'i i>li- ! I,.».i, ilium lilmas 
Greece looked her last upon her best, the instant 
Ere Paris' arrow flew." 

The incantation under which " the soul of Arnold 
passes into the shape of Achillea," is very beautiful and 
spirited. The Devil passes into the abandoned person 
of Arnold, and resolves upon being his companion 
;h the world. They go to Rome, which il at this 
leaieged by the confederate army under the com- 
tiiutia of the Constable Bourbon. The Devil assumes the 
name of Caesar, and Arnold prefixes to hit own the title of 
Count They mount " four coal-black horses/and at the 
opening of the second scene we find them in the camp 
before Rome. Arnold begins already to repent of a trans- 
formation which obliges him to mix and participate in 
scene* of slaughter and crime. He has acquired 
great fame in the Bourbon army, but his r " ~" 
constantly embittered and poisoned by the 
and profligate avowals of his companion -devil. 
Constable and his officers enter.and the dialogue between 
them is full of spirit A few passages are all that we can 
afford. 

« PhiUbert. 
Doubt not our soldiers. Were the walls or adamant. 
They'd crack them. Hunger is a sharp artillery. 

Bourbon. 
That they will falter is my last of fear*. 
That they will be repulsed, with Bourbon for 
Their ch<ef, and all their kindled appetites 
To marshal them on— were those Imary walla 
Mountains, and those who guard them like the Coda 
' ' - ' my Titans;— 



Of the old fables, I would tr 
Butnt 



PMUert. 

They are but men who war with mortals. 
Bourbon. 
but those walls have girded in great ages, 
forth mighty spirits. The past earth 
. -.. ofimperious Home 



And present Phantoi 
Is peopled with tht™ 
They Bit along the el 
And stretch their gl< 



, shadowy hi 



Pkitibert. 
So let them ! Wilt thou 
Turn back from shadowy menaces of shadows ? 



They no not mr-nare me. I couiaunveiacec, 
Methink*, a Sylla's menace: but they clasp 
And raise, and wring their dim and deathlike til 
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PhiUbert. 

Not even 
A guard in tight ; they wisely keep below, 
Sheltered by the grey parapet! from some 
Stray bullet of our lansquenets, who might 
Practise in the cool twilight. 

Bourbon. 

You are blind. 
Philiberi, 
-If seeing nothing more than may be seen 
Be so. 

Bourbon. 
A thousand years have, manned the walls 
With all their heroes,— the last Cato stands 
And tears his bowels, rather than survive 
The liberty of that I would enslave. 
And the first Caesar with his triumphs flits 
From battlement to battlement.- 

PhiUbert. 

Then conquer 
The walls for which he conquered, and be greater ! 

* Bourbon. 
True : so I will, or perish. 

PhiUbert. 
You can not. 
In such an enterprise to die is rather 
The dawn of an eternal day, than death.*' 

The second act opens with the assault, and whilst it 
rages, a chorus of spirits in the air, chaunts a wild, fearful, 
and highly poetical song of triumph. 

" Near— and near— nearer still, 
As the earthquake saps the hill, 
First with trembling, hollow motion, . 
Like a scarce-awakened ocean, 
Then with stronger shock and louder, 
Till the rocks are crushed to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host ; 
Heroes of the immortal boast ! 
Mighty Chief* ! Eternal Shadows ! 
First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 
Will you sleep when nations' quarrels 
Plough the root up of your laurels? 
Ye who wept o'er Carthage burning, 
Weep not— ttrike ! for Rome is mourning ! 

Now they reach thee in their anger : 
Fire, and smoke, and hellish clangor 
Are around thee, thou World's Wonder ; 
Death is in thy walls and under. 
Now the meeting steel first clashes ; 
Downward then the ladder crashes, 
With its iron load all gleaming, 
Lying at its foot blaspheming ! 
Up again I for every warrior 
Slain, another climbs the barrier. 
Thicker grows the strife : thy ditches 
Europe's mingling gore enriches. 
Rome ! Although thy wall may perish, 
Such manure thy fields will cherish, 
Making gay the harvest-home ; 
But thy hearths, alas ! oh, Rome !— 
Yet be Rome amidst thine anguish, 
Fight as thou wast wont to vanquish ! 

Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 

Let not your quenched hearths be Ate's ! 

Yet again, ye shadowy heroes, 

Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 

Though the Son who slew his mother. 

Shed Rome's blood, he was your brother : 



'Twas the Roman curbed the Roman ;— 
Brennus was a baffled foeman. 
Yet again, ye Saints and Martyrs, 
Rise ! for yours are holier charters. 
Mighty Gods of temples QUling, 
Yet in ruin still appalling I 
Mightier founders of those altars, 
True and Christian, — strike the assaulters ! 
Tyberl Tyber! let thy torrent 
Show even Nature's self abhorrent. 
Let each breathing heart dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited I 
Rome be crushed to one wide tomb, 
, But be still the Roman's Rome!" 

A very powerful and spirited scene then ocean in the 
interior of St. Peter's church. There is a good deal of 
talking, which is sufficiently enlivened by flghting, aid 
the scene ends, with Arnold rescuing a Roman lady of the 
Colonna family from the licentiousness of his ait 
diers. She refuses his further aid, and dashes herself os 
the pavement of the church, but does not die. The sol* 
diers, with Caesar, bear her off to the Colonna palace 
The third part opens with a chorus of peasants in the 
Appenines. We will quote a few stanzas. 

u The wars are over, 
The spring is come ; 
The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home : 
They are happy, we rejoice * x 
Let their ears have an echo in every voice ! 

The spring is come : the violet's gone, 
The first-born child of the early sun ; 
With us she is but a winter's flower, 
The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hoe. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 
Their Herald out of dim December— 
The morning star of all the flowers, 
The pledge of day-light's lengthened hours; 
Nor, midst the roses, e'er forget 
The virgin, virgin Violet.'' 

And here the present fragment ends. In this 
plete state, it is scarcely possible to give any coachawt 
opinion upon the production. Unquestionably itaboetti 
with passages of great power and beauty — such as n*A 
the best of Lord Byron's performances. The langusteB 
more condensed and pithy than that of Manfred, watt 
in other respects it is not much unlike. What we an*, 
though strongly imitative of " Faust,'* is certainly warn 
inferior to that greatest production of modern taw* 
Caesar is a far more open and frank devil than Mepfcsv 
topheles, but he is not near so skilfully drawn. Amok! 
has only a limited portion of the interest which chap 
round Faust The one becomes a victim to his natal 
of personal deformity — the other through ambitkniBOSt 
of equaling the spirits in knowledge: As yet we have ss 
female, to compare with Margaret It is pro bab le aw% 
the succeeding parts will contain some creatne wTnVst 
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But until the whole is published— we ire talking; 

. edark. For the j- ■--* ' ' • - 

that tins Ust production 

best days. 

History of Roma* LUtratmJrom ill Enlitll Paris ; la 
the Augwtan Age, % coU. B$ John Dohlop, Etq. 
Author oj Ikt " HUterf ej rpitthm." London : L> . , , : 
•Ma and Co. 1834. 

Mr. Duklop is already favourably known to the pub- 
lic by his " History of Fiction,"— a work which com- 
bined much learned research with great beauty of style 
and luterest of matter. The present volumes contain the 
fruits of more seven; toils, but are not, we think, so pace- 
fully drawn up, or so likely to fascinate the general rea- 
der. Of work* of mere imagination the larger portion 
must be obscurely known, but of the literature of Rome, 
who will confess himself ignorant even of the moat un im- 
portant part ? — They are almost the earliest volumes that 
we peruse — they are the sources of nearly all our youthful 
knowledge — they are the elements of our mature* thoi : . ;>i 
—the guide of our taste— the standard of our acquire 
meats, and the delight of our intellectual life. It in M 
easy task to fling the chum of novelty over a subject fa- 
miliar to all the educated pan of society — or to tell nj 
any thing which we bad not before read, thought, 01 
felt. Mr. Dunlop has done much, but he has not done 
all. He has written learnedly and well, but be has not 
been able todivesthisvolumea of a very large portion ■ 
languor and heaviness. The principal object of Mr. D 
lop has been to give a connected view of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Decline of Roman Literature, — its peculiar 
origination, and the peculiar effect* which it produced. 
This has been heretofore hut partially done. The wtirks 
which pretend to the character have rarely risen beyond 
taut oli. mere Gitaloffne Itaitomfr. In this respect, 
then, Mr. Dunlop may dud the praise of something! ike 
originality. Me divides the IHeiary history of Rome in- 

— " * ages— that which preceded Augustus, ih« 

bears that emperor's name, and the in 
val between bis death and the removal of the seat of i a- 
pire to Constantinople. The volumes before us include 
only the first of these periods, and the investigation 
of the others is to depend upon the reception of the pre- 
sent work. It commences with an inquiry into the 
Etruscan origin of Roman literature, and a brief sketch 
of the rise and formation of the Latin language. It is 
not until the beginning of the sixth century after the build- 
ing of Route, trial any vestiges of literature can be found 



dramatic poetry, founded on the school of Greece, app. , 
to have been that which was earliest preferred, and I.i- 
vios Andronicu* is the first name of any note which 
be discovered in the obscure history of those times. 

The plan of the author is to give what is known of the 

1 aalii j of each writer's works, and of their influence . . 

the age in which they '" J —--"■--- -- 



amine the works themselves in critical detail. This 
will be evident is a business of infinite labour, and to I 
faithfully done, would require the diligent occupation of 
a whole life; but we, who are somewhat up to the review- 
ing art, know certain professional processes by which 
such tasks are greatly facilitated and abridged. Mr. D. 
scatters over his criticisms flowers of all sorts, and illus. 
trates his opinions by references to modern as well 
cient literature. As a specimen of his manner we take 
the following passage from the account of Plautus : 

" The parasites of Plautus would be almost as deserving 
a dissertation M the downs of Shakespeare. Parasite, as is 
well known, was a name originally applied in Greece to per- 
sons devoted to the service or the god', and who were ap- 
pointed far the keeping'of the sacred provisions of the 
temples. Diodorus of Sinope, aa quoted by Athenwuf, 
after speaking of the dignity of the sacred parasites of Her- 
cules, mentions that the rich, in emulation of this demi- 
god, chose as followers persons called parasites, who were 
not selected for their virtues or talents, but were remark- 
able Ibr extravagant flattery to their superiors, and insolence 
to those inferiors who approached the persons or their mas- 
ters. This was the character which came to be represented 

on the stage. We learn fnim AthenKuB, that -- 

was introduced in one of bis plays by Ei " ' 
founder of tl * 



i in one of his ptays 
Greek Comedy. The 



ipicharmus, the 
parasite of this anci- 



invited, and when 
bouse without an 



,,..>.. 



t ready to dine a 



to his 



_ i— to pay for hi* good .., 

E the merriment nf (lie ii.<in[> my, and to retire at 
.he hod eat and drunk SSDMODUri without caring 
i he •ul-JimJ ..-,• t>5 ii.» -itn* Iti lbs m— — 
imedies, however, this ch 
larnsite, and was first bod 
Aristophanes, and one 



iti" -hi "I Aristopbi 
the middle comedy. Antipl 
da**, has given a very full 
parasite. The part, bowe 
■■'.Tiiiiwri till Hi.- i:iii. ..!...[! 
i-iters of which, Diphilut. _ 
litated on the Roman Mage* 



a play of Aiaras, 

artieat authors of 

it of the 



idniti 



j.siifllly 



larly eioclled in his 
uaracter. In the Greek 
presented by 



dressed in a black or browi 
pressive of malignant imi 
pf nded round their want . . 
patrons shnnld till to them 
phis! of oil in lie u-cd at the toth, whi. 
p nutum I. ■!'■[■<■ ~ 1 1 r l r . i^ liimn In tiihlc, 

'td to lie Jill- ij - li'iuli m .1 nam i 

■„... ;..-+, l^«, —--. — - .. ■ , 

_ . „mui stage ; and it would nu-tber appear, that the pa- 
rasites, in the days of Plautus, carried with them a sari of 
Joe Miller, as s manual of wit, with which they occasionally 
refreshed their vivacity. 



etsee^li 



" The parasite naturally became a leading 
the Roman stage. In spite of the pride anu uoanro 
* of its cituens, the whole system of 



* was parasitical. The connection b. 
it, which was originally the cordial 



superiority or 



client, ........ „ , — 

■"procjJ services, soon became that of haughty 

.„_, ., ...the oneside, and sordid adulation on the other. 

Every dient waa the parasite of some patrician, whose I ittor 
be often followed like a slave, cootwmitig uj all kis caprices, 
md submitting to all hia insults, for the privilege of being 
placed at the lowest seat of the patron 'a table, ana) there re- 
paying this indelicate hospitality by the mo* servile lattery, 
5n the stage, the principal use of the parssate was to briayr, 



\ 
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the other characters from the canvas. Without Gnatho, 

tli.'Tliriii-i.iiL T.Tcr)iTw.iiiii]tin\f|*H.fl' I l»— n,iir"i'.li'i , 

i.rnl ivitlmut lii- loiterer, I';. '-..smlmi.-r. ivoulil never liitvc 
recollected breaking an elephant'* thigh by a blow of his 

The parasite ia not a character which has been very 
ucntly represented on the modern fltage. it is not one 

' which an Italian audience, who are indifferent to good 

living, would heartily enter. Accordingly, the parasite is 
not a common character in the native drama of Italy, and ia 
chiefly eihibited in the old comedies of Ariosto and Arc- 
" ! -- which aredirc'tly iiriitiiiril rriiui the plays of Plan tua 



„. Terence; but even in them tin- diameter does ,. 

cisely correspond to the older mid mure genuine school of 
[>:ir;l.ite-., IJu-ltriii, 11 In) ■- .-iillcil In ;i|,]-.i-iti-in rtu" - Milii- 

3>nujora"of Macliiave I. r iili-r r. -[vnd:. to the intriguing 

ilavctban to the parasite of the Roman drama; or at least 



igrmiooi lerencc-, m uranium incm-eives wnu tneir pu- 
ma hy serviceable rognary, rather than by flattery. Ipo- 
— ito, who; in Aretino '■- ■.nn.-dy of Hint name, is also styled 
the Parasite, ia a sort of Tartufle, with cluiritable and 
religious mtudms miisiaritly in hi- mouth. He does not 
insinuate himself hi t'> the ruiiiidem-c uf his patrons by a 
iping admiration i if their fnolislj niii-iny*, butby eitolling 
ieir virtues, and smooth] im- oyer iliiir vices; and so far 
__om being treated with any kind of contumely, he is held 
in higli consideration, and "mterposes in all domestic arrange- 

t is atill more difficult to find a true panuiteon the 
ish stage. Sir John F»l?tatT. though something of a 
parasite, ia as minimi! nn lie i- inimitable. Lazarillo, the 

hungry courtier, in Ilea it ami I'lct flier's ' Woman 

Hater,' and Justice (ire.-dv. in Mii.-iiinrr'ti 'New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,' to ivliom Sir Gil,- Overreach gives the 
land of the kitchen, ami ah-ilnto Fiutbority there, in 



, . _ the sake of a tncii]. IauuHIIo'. 
intrigue consists in scheme* fur- l»-inir invited to dine where 
there was an umbrana's head, nnd we are told that 

And doth hunt mole for novelty IL.n plMilj. 1 
And Justice Oreedy's delight is plnccd in rich canary, a 
larded pheasant, or a red deer baked in pufl' paste. Mosca. 
in Ben Jonson'a ' Vol pone,' who grasps at presents made 
by legacy hunters to hie patron, and who at I etiirth attempts 
to defraud the patron liimself, is a para-'rte Dt infinitely 
greater artifice and vil Ian y than any of tho»e in Plautus; 
and in the opinion o( the late editor of Jonnon, outweighs 
the aggregate merit of nil I'h.ut" ■■' ■> i ''inites. Cotax, who, 
in the 'Muses' Lookinti-l'las*' of lLitidolpli, chimes in 
with the sentiment* of eneli character, approving-, by an im- 
mense variety of subtle uniiiiiipnts, .very eitreme of vice 
and folly, appears to flutter nil those allegorical representa- 
tions of the passions nthiliiteiJ in ihi- drama, rather from 
eunrte-y than want He tells us indeed, that 

' TU (old girts astttry «H aer t loquenct f 

night prominently 



but this part of his character is not 
forward, nor is lie represented ana gli 
haps the character which 



a play no 



enerally known, the 



dull, except when bis subject will not let 
sprightly. 

All the Latin writers down, to Cicero (who i* included) 
" in this minute way. To the first of each 



r. Dunlop't 



class a dissertation on that class ia prefixed— *s before 
Lsteffiwwe have an sassy on Satire ; brfore Lm&tnai, 
on Mimes, itc. These are Terr elaborately written, sad 
demonstrate the scholarship of the author. If; 
called upon to point out any defects in Mr. I 
work, we should object to the extreme 
length of bis estimates of the Latin writers, and the want 
of depth and originality in bit critjeisre.. Bit aim 
teems to be to collect together all that has ejiw been amid 
upon each subject, without much regard to it* value. A 
little more severity in the selections, and thought in we 
abservafioiis, would have greatly improved the work. 
Still it cannot but be regarded as a useful and elegant 
history of an important subject, by a man of taste anda 
scholar, and as inch we remit it to the public approba- 
tion, 

JV*s»Ia«0»/n>a« IF* ftrma*. and Orfchaal Passu. »f 
I.o«o FaaHCis I.ayssox Gowaa. L-rttm ■ '"■- 
Mmrtmf. IBM. 

Ws>t Sir William Driper in tain letter to Junhtt said 
of Lord Percy, may be said by us of the noble author of 
" ' rolume:— "we ara glad to sec young noblemen 
i amongst ua." Not that the cause of lit erature could 
receive any fresh Untie from mere rank, however lofty, 
but because it ia pleasant to see the younger adonarftfce 
peerage turning away with disgust Bum the temptations 

^-hbea*ttDeni,tothe purging awl eainonlinaj nor- 

of literature and art Honorably for this country 

the instances are not rore, and in many of these instance) 



dy acquired a pood 
deal ctf reputation by his translation of Goethe's "Faint:" 
a translation, though not the roost complete, yet certain 
ly the most able that our langnage can boaat The pre- 
sent is a collection of Poems, written before the trans- 
lation Of" Faust," and may be regarded aa the production 
of a very young man. It consists chiefly of translations 
from Schiller and Goethe, with several original poesas. 
Not ha ving the German text immediately at our command, 
we are unable to say any thing of the fidelity with which 
they may be rendered. There ia, however, a good deal 
of ease and harmony in the versification, said variety *■" 
taste in the expression. We will quote the fbHowiag 
stanzas, entitled " Honour to Woman," in support of our 
opinion. 

" Honour to Woman I to her it ia given 
To wreathe the dull earth with the rosea of heaven. 

The heart in the bonds of affection to twine. 
And, with chastity's veil, round the form of the graces, 
To raise and revive, in her hr ' *• — — 

The feelings ber virtue* ei 

Reason's voice, and Truth's directions, 

Haughty man delights to brave; 
'- J "Sespirit'aown «""""""" 
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But trith the charm of her magical glances. 
Hark to tlw joy which her pretence enhance*, 

Woman can lure him to wander again. 
For she clings to the earth, where her fortune haa placed 

And, content with the channa with which nature haa graced 

With a daughter'* obedience submits to her chain. 
Roused to each insane endeavour, 
Man collects hit hostile might; 
On through life he speeds far ever, 

Kcsts not. stops not, day or night. 
What he joina, he tears asunder— 

Wishes rise aa wishes pall. 
Like the hydra's heads of wonder, 
Sprouting taster than they (all. 
.-,1 woman, content with less arrogant powers. 
From each hour of existence can gather the flowers, 
And snatch them from Time as he hastens along. 
More bleat and more free in her limits remaining; 
Than man in the wide realms of wisdom's attaining, 
Or in poetry's boundless dominions of song. 
To his own enjoyment bending 

Ever? wish that warms his breast ; 
With the besom 'a mutual blending, 

Say, can selfish man be bleat? 
Can he e'er exchange a feeling. 

Can he melt in tear* awnv, 
When eternal utrife is steeling 
Every spring of passion's play ? 
But like the harp ul.rn tl.< ■ /< -;.livr is *ighing, 
To the breath of tJ,:,i/.[ii,y[ir'. mueir replying. 

Woman can treniUe »-iili feelings at true- 
Prom the breeiesi'l I if'' cucli r tion she lorrows. 

While her bosom sivi-ll - l:u-l uiili it.- ruptures or sorrows 

And her glances express [hem thriiiigh sympathy's dew. 

Mailed strength, and a 



Persia hows beneath its edge. 
Man, where'er desire ia strongest, 

Wields the blade or draws the bow ; 
He that loudest shouts, and longest. 

Wins what peace could ne'er beatow 



With the eloquent voice of her gentle persuasion, 

And extinguish Hate's torch, which was lighted in hell ; 
And the powers of strife, which eeem'd parted for ever. 
Are bound in an union which time cannot sever, 
By the spirits who bow to her magical spell." 
The original poena are of various degress of merit; — 
some merely tolerable, and others in & high mood of 
poetry. There is a long poem on Waterloo, which in 
spite of its too copious mnauona of classical illustration, 
and its manifest imitation of the style of Scott, it greatly 
creditable to the author. The prize poems are quite an 
good aa that class of writing generally is — though this it 
saying not much in their praise. We •rill make one ex- 
tract more— not because it ii the best, but because it ta 
the shortest we can find. 

TO ENGLAND. 
" Beneath our bowaprit wild and free 

Upmrl'd the ocean mam: 
I blest the breese, I blest the sea, 
That proudly bore me back to thee, 
My own, my island home. 



In rain the sun more genial glow* 

To crown the stranger's toil ; 
In miii l:ii rinMirr vintage Hows,— 
Therein canker in the rose 

That springs on foreign soil. 
1 love the look of long descent. 

Which in thy homes 1 trace ; 
Like thine own forgot ouk unrent. 
To which succeeding yeans have tent 

Their venerable grace. 
.\ ri "i mi Owl oak the moss may stray. 

The ivy noil its band ; 

I would not rend its twine sway. 

encysting 
And though his wintry leaves be* 

By many a whirlwind'* rage. 
Oh ! may he lift his hoary head, 
And long bis shadowing arms outs 

For many a future age. 

II still beyond my country's shore 
My fate it be to roam. 

When all the wanderer's toil) 
They shall but make bim prize 



them 



We have not a peerage list near as, and are ignorant 
of Lord Francis Gown's age. He may hare been 
" a minor" when he wrote the pieces in this volume, 
and if so, it would be fair to parallel them with the ear- 
liest publication of Lord Byron. NottisMweaugurnMcn 
in favour or disfavour of real |i'HtjrsJ genius from juve- 
nile productions, but we can safely observe that this vo- 
lume is far smarter and more poetical than the " Hours 
of Idleness," by Lord Byron. 

EXHIBITION.— BRITISH GALLERY. 

(Continued from p. 3ffl J 



There Ii 
implied in . 

the world, thai 



ittleo[ajt,artlncauly 

.! . tgothic cathedrals In 

.lukuM o1wt\t-i -. it is difficult to asai- 

.. . the scene with tl.''i i.ions ..[ ;i picture: partodar- 

ly when thus surrounded by -o many subject* st udiously 
wrought serwuTrmarfnii. To t!ie true ixmnou»eur, however, 
what i- intrinsically meriuirii.u- in pi.-tanal representation, 
i. ii., t ; .,i,ir.v ;i-. I in L..ir,_ II -..■ r i\ !■ ■! the painter of original 
feeling, the very rif.-111111-ninre „i ;( |.,«ure beto« .unbhein 
its general chararVr tithe ■rssl Ii Fir mony and striking ef- 
fect, which attract by di-pltyinn all the beautiea of a eotnpo- 
sition by a ainglr «■«>></'"''', i-. MtM learned eye, Mhatalta 
dis»imifarity arises from caprice or aflectatton Of style, the 
™— -of enquiry into it* merits. ' 

i. ™ii «n the 



reigning fashion of Usle, than _..». „.- 

have heard it condemned tor the very attributes that constt- 
tuteiuclaiuwtoourapproval. For itlaao anar^roatkated 
in light, shadow, colouring, and general arrangement— to 
unaffectedly remote (rom manner nr making up, so unlike to 
., |)icti,r.-. Imi -s>!ii,e i..i.-.,:in.i; m. :» the eye of prejudice, 
it seems unnatural! In pain ting ft- in poetry, our judgment 
is occasionally so unwittingly betrayed by the rner ftiV io u * 
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at art, that we become enamonred 
virard truth itself aa a lie. 

ri'ifl Maze oniwn'Tor'tJiVe licrt ol hie 

>-. I mt we lint mi hr.'-itiitiiiii in a«crt- 
■ i-lii.i,v ,-iunli.utril n dilliciilty, nnd It 
niw to add. if it were ™ly to prove 
■experiment, than tlio i:-i<i«.>rluTiity o! 

■ . . 1 1 . . t . j : — " . it. 

:li tht' scene, hiravver. arid can tosicli 
iew ir.nii tlii- point, 'I'll.' liuildinu i« 
■- —A relieved upon the sky by it* 
• ■■'- 'orced effect. 



t the least effort 
n keeping b 
eby.tl 



.|.|,.-,i,-..l 



e perceive them in nature. The 
..... appro <i mat in(i colour .if the lofm 
lit in lli.. puti'j hriisht rav. i* painted 
•: Viint painter's eye. There isa fre*h- 

. diffuse .i.i'in- ■ ■ !,, Hi- - ■ ■ 

before thi* picture, even tlv.iufdi he 
3e crowd which <i.wnil>l>.'» at noon, in 

mid attempt in the landscape depart- 
■-* I'lli Tiive in (leneral spirit and in- 

■ lmrt hi (lie li.miiMi- «-:ile v. liich siip- 
:ter of the com position, it would hays 
-e. We repeat that we have (i reaped 
m in tlii- unit every other department 

■ with which, ue ...in., t ■.. iii,liii|,l t.i.ii 
table has attempted something new, 
hid lii* ntijcct. with eredit t« lila pen- 
it thin i- line ef the few pictures in the 

painter's phrase, " will no down well 



re a* linht. The whole stretch of the ol 
'[linu. juul happy in cUc.-t. the distant »lujrc. anil tt 
a\ perepeetii e, and tt 



iiiiil.ii.l-e paiotiiiK. as in buHKnn* tfanb-n- 
trial »| the artist's utmost skill, tiff* Uieii 



fureirround, — . 
a i ith * nearer and 
nihint.. .. 

-re is the trial 

the painter should have been 

lliink In- lias been most feeble ; not so iniieh in coumoiiticm. 

as in mlourinu and effect : althnuyh we thiliW the Hire- 

grotindjroupof treea are artificially oimpoaed. The «real 

' prniiiinent deti.ienoie. lumrvir in tin. important tea. 

_..L- J—:™ ,,. tluiwunl c.l.te.ill | rn-lun :--|i[ i.iie. 

, which ■■..■'.■- ■ 

i lor the waut of which much 
...ritorioiia mtecuttiin remain* nnii-rllcctive. The aint 
,ri, ii- -.iinikl hiiif. .Ai-nviiti'i! Hi" iiili.iji". mid ,nittiii-ut--v i'ic 



uhuiim could have uiveu. i 



... which we so ui 



li ridn.iri- 



I the works Ol t'land.', which w 
the scope of Mr. Vincent'* ampuic 

-tinlii .1 <'..iidd Live dcticln fl tlie in 1 '.. .. 

theKCtieral keepinc 1 diilii-i-d h viti.rand eftect wbieh 

iMiiilvnaiiliiin i" lender thi- nii-tnre ui.rthy of the expecta- 
tions lii* iinprovinii |.re/n.— had .rented, which proniimd, 
nnd Mill does promise to do credit to our native school. 



that our descriptions are induced r»l 
id character of eiiircM 
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the state of thin humble repository of her eatables anddrink- 
sl.les, that the is a tidy, thrifty damp. In this pantry in a 
cask of ale on Up, nml.-i.il dmtlily -eenre from violation 
by apatentcock. Tom, however, has got* gimblel, with 
which be has spiled the ca^k. unci the two jovial lads, are 
making the most of their goud luck. " When the linnor is 
in, the wit is out," says the sage— so with Tom and Sam, 
they laugh— they joke— they replenish the jug, and rouse 
"--'iiaiu who may be supposed taking 

_ __ A beholds the 
idler* wasting his time, the hunrks, and what is more hei- 
nous, wasting hi* ale. " Thr painter can rrpmemt tut a 
moment of time," (,h-.-.\.' - tli.- ji i.l i.-inns critic. Here, then, 
stands Johson. like ail old wire-haired terrier, ready to 
disturb a couple of rats that are making too free with the 
pantry, not having made up bis mind which to pounce upon 

lirat. The next in n\ may he i- ...i!y conceived, and the 

spectator may finish the design with the hurly-burly of a 
lusty thwacking, and " What! you drunken dogs, I have 
found you out!" 



To the: Editor of the Somertet Home Ga.ette. 



Yui 



■espondrnt J. B 



» defies 



memory, and temper, in wrvf usefully a work so liberally 
conducted as yours lei- hitherto been. His sneers M 
Messrs. Ea«tlakr and Etty arc beneath the character of 
the Somerset House Gazette. 

J. B., in hii truer, recommend* improvement to your 
work, but it will not arise from his correspondence, if that 
letter be a. specimen of his character and ability. It is 
not a paucity of models, or of mind, which governs Mr. 
rjntbJie's choice nf subjects, all his pictures are com- 
missions, principally (men to him in Italy by English tra- 
vellers, to whom sulnccts of Italian brigandage are [«rticu- 
Inrly interesting, and Mr. Ea»tlake> admirable pictures of 
this claw are eagerly sought after. 

,1. H. - Jv,,i;.i\-> i |f,.,; i I ',.' ,-,. 11,1(1. hull li.av exhibited. 

that it U a mere inversion of that of the Wounded Brigand of 
last year, is at false as a bad memory could have recorded 
—neither the repetition of bandit subjects, or the models 
from which they are studied, militate against Mr. Eastlake's 
invention ; the models are remarkable persons, some of 
whom have figured in the actual scenes which he repre- 
sents; and it is often a condition of the commission given, 
that those persons shall be introduced. The woman, lor 
instance, is a native of Sunnini, a town long known as a re- 
fer the brigands, whose two husbands and brother had 
i in encounters, or victims to the law, for acts of bri- 
,n which she participated, and lor which she now 
.lome under the surveillance, of the police. The 
of ihe-e sullied* is strictly true, and many of the 
scene-tare those which she heme if described. 

J. B.'s want of information and memory, I think I have 
•hewn — hit illibendity at seen in the sweeping remarks, 
which overlooked tmati*. Easllukc's pictures now at the 
British Gallery, which me not brigand subjects— hit " Con- 
ttdinaand her Children. '_ " Goatherds in theCampagna," 
and " A Classical Landscape," painted Irom the same 
beautiful scenes which were the objects of Caspar Poui- 
sin's study. The merits of Mr. Eastlake's pictures at 
works of art, I leave. Mr. Editor, with perfect confidence, 
in your hands. I hair. duly .■inJ.-.n nured to defend him 
against insinuations which would not have come within your 
province a* a critic. If I may be allowed to add, from my 
own knowledge, that Mr. Eattlake it one of the most gifted 
and accomplished men of hit age, and tuch a declaration 
•hould contribute to the establish men I of his just lame, 



fXi. . 



But I have not quite done with Mr. J. B. .-hit ill-le 

petti remark upon Mr. I.itv - pr-'scnt picture being in 
rior to his maw ol' Mr. Ib-ar'- Cupid and Psyche (out 
italics) ■ - 



tterly uncalled-for. except by that crooked 
which little-minded men indulge in. Why 



forgotten ? It would have done more honour to j. B.' 

heart, and lietter proved his indg lit, to have foundoilt 

(ill.- nl' lli,- thue-anil |.--mlii--. tli:ih all the I nilt- in the fi. - 
tures which he has noticed. A weak head and bad heart 
only, are requisite in discover ilefe.-i-. but taste and feeling 
are etarntially necessary to the appreciation of beauties in 



Hi. 



.. that ii 



look with hope 



I ii ischievi.'i i- ellbits "l the ignorant and prejudiced 
part of the public pre-.. ulm fancy that their tale will be 
commensurate with the keenness of the Pasquinades they 
circulate, and wantonly employ enttrri, who neither regard 
the talent they defame, nr the patronage Ihey destroy. 
Pardon, Mr. Editor, ihi- long letter, it has been extended 
beyond my intention, in endeavouring to expose the insi- 
ni:a(i..ii. ;l.„, ; , „ ,( ; .■ ,;,,.[ .,,,-!, mii..!.. , : . Me. -is. Kil-I- 
lake and Etty, and I hope that its eflect will not be weak- 
ened, when I assure you that it comes from the pen ~" 
" ** \IN1 



A BROTHER PAINTER. 



EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 



the Cafe P«h; in a late number of 

your Gaz'ttc, 1 beg leave to make an observation or two re- 
lative to the style in which that picture it painted. You ap- 
pear to lament a certain tailing off from a greatness of style 

tn ii Ideh he i.a. a'.jiii.vai.il-.ii,- :ii i.ii ■' I loir Mum." am! 
'* Lion Disturbed at his Repast:" it cannot be disputed that 
such is the case; but as artists are not, generally speaking, 
men of fortune, their abject is to paint such subjects, and 
upon sneh ii, .Lid... a- .ire likely to ri ceiiellie patrommeand 
support of the public : so it is with Mr. E. Landseer; he 
finds that he has uriK in paint i/jinn * of the tile now ex- 
hibiting at the Gallery, and they meet with ready sale ; 
whereas the picture of the " Lion and Stag." which you so 
much admire, as well as another representing ** Two 
Pointers in search of Game,'' of the same size, and of equal 



gemenl, and adopting anotlier more tuited to the taste of 

e public, upon whom he ;.; ■ depend- lor support? 

With great respect, I am. Sir, 

YOUR WEEKLY ADMIRER. 



EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE. 

Sim 

As you express a willingness to correct a notice in Satur- 
day's Gazette, relative to the antiquities, whose demolition 
you there record, should it be at variance with facts, I am 
happy to have it in my power to communicate the follow- 
ing particulars of the ancient Croat preserved in the 
pleasure grounds at Htourhead. It was formerly, and ori- 
ginally, an ornament to the City of Bristol ; and it is, at 
this time, matter of surprise, that those under whose con- 
trol it wat, could ever have suffered so beautiful a specimen 
of the pointed style of architecture to be removed from 





iirryrd it to Sunirbwt, wbent It n 
4c cnor. The bane, mitral por- 
ibm introduced irith xmx\ tii-te. and 
■aorr aarient |wii tlia! protection, 
|uit» rtood "m need o(. 
if decline li yearn, found rr/ua* In 
era o< antiquity cannot Inil mu»- 
it after many liufli-ttinifi (mm the 
F " High Croaa" ha* been reamed 
liu i»», ruin, mivmit th"— n-li», If tl-ry 

i ■■ I.. . i|. .1 . ' i ul.l. 

„«■ yr.il ,,le«~ of the- remark., am! 
ii«- ill'' tinny in wbioh they m 

A8t:BSCiUHEIl, 

lpi anient admirer i.l AntiniiitiM Mid 
'- Ttie Kiuc Arta," 



_ hhiO. and certainty thr (mini __, 
xrniH iaay tar extended in thoae under tl 
c. a* a*il a tier tmaaediate control. 

■ ■ham hy m 

■ "--^ -*u». »h._ 

.. ma ii- iiin.ni- .-.I 

- in IBarnj | 




... iVfiliiil. «vl 
,i( rVraas wailed by aaliir arts-!, ?rwd the wall" ; but m 
it appeared vi me lUl they irerr? placed f hi mnrb nhoii 
liu- ey», and am beaatCa in an nnun'ournutr luihl. I du D"t 

Iirrnmne !4> *iye any rrpntim ut their merits, lit i 
i lib- witi-chiuRbRawnKtitu th» library *">th llie Mi 
I. placed » eery intemtiiw bas-n'Iiet modelled by Mr. 
Crraqrofi of Uie artiiKta) Moor manufactory, (win a picturr 

■■ i'! !!■•• -.'-I i i! 'I '■ ■ ■ 

llenare». It exhibited the mn in hi. mytbuliarica] ctawae- 
tcr iliuiding in a kind ot rtjri.it. null tau hituaca, 
earn liumi ; lirimr him «* the rjmriotieer. oho witb 
humility, mid man dcitrhty limn 
mnriaifiMl wen barae* rnniwd abreail. .. 
to look Ht thin eurioii' (nape without home reminded 
ihr IKiiliiin Ublr of tJie unhappy Phzion and hit still " 
In the Muacum we uw a Jayanaas tn 

hoc! with prat nrntnew; eren Midr* 

it would have it* mine. I( waa n on nw J 
._. _. bars ot n metal "iniitiir to beam or bronrr. 

mime, tfil In II rord which |kl-*e(l I'r cue It. the other. 

rs,i. ilv like the little in-trurnoul cnHril tlif harmonin*, 

mill it I- [.l.lii'll i" the w i nun nor uirli lm> "inall I 

mors: thr -.■■!■.■■ I iii" I !.. . . . 

cnonblc otsreat melody. Brick) from the »ili>T"wd '" 
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Igll this fniry landllf 

- . jUiua were by no mrs 

place to have, anil seemed abundiuitly in 



uiblc. whir 



fishes: spurting Clin 

t..l. Tl.„ Tn.,,.1 



take it fur granted is the grand charm which all wood citizens 
not much conversant in these matter* attach to them ! and 
wliere is the wonder that these montecules should be well 
fabricated at Pekin when we know that a mountain maker 
is one ot the moot thriving trades in that imperial city, and 
that a wealthy trader may there purchase hills to grace hi* 
retirement, with tlie Mine ease and asaurance of being fitted, 
that be Krlccta the siic, shape, colour, and wood at hi* own 
coffin. But buigh as we may nt these everlasting, *' 
immutable Chinese, there i* "">fci»» ■"• -Mi™i™.. 



nothing more ridiculous about 
wir nuuuiM m ornwnenuu gardening, tlian alew minutes 
walk in the environs of London, willjiuHify, liy at least the 
authority uf precedent. Let us reoallivt Drugget' d tuvoiiiit 
in " J Arte vreii afttr AUtrringt'' nf his own villa, and 
hear bis plans for future embellishments ; then invest his 
upper lip with n pair of notable mmtiches, like a lobster's 
feelers, and his body with a morning gown ot I inlinn silk ; 
and last or all let it lie supposed that the inimitable Dow- 
ton is playing thi* character, and our li I .- Jor it, you embody 
in the illusion a purse-proud Pekinnuui, while all the while. 
we are only looking at a comfortable lit. But there iaa 
part of this collection which we have reserved [or the last 
notice, which to all classes must peases* the must undivided 
interest, we allude to the spoils of Tijinoo Sajb. His coat 
of mail, or rather as it would have been called in this 
country about two centuries since, his bull" coat hang* on a 
stand, and though we cannot respect the man, we may have 
some pity for the soldier who once girt it on him. The 
helmet appears to be of cork, covered with green silk, and 
from its sue must have belonged to a large man: a kind of 
flap hang* down behind to guard the back, something simi- 
lar to the hat* In use among the coalheaver* in London. 
The coat is of the same materials and fitt d to the body, 
but I could not so well judge of its shape. These coats MM 
of very late use in this country, and if we recollect rightly 
there Is Kime curious information about them in the in- 
teresting" Memoirs of Colonel Hutcbeson." Nevi tii fit 
dsottbe person of the monarch, the or 



the execution of the ._., .„,,.„, 

of fine ^old, and our conductor assured . 
weight: it stood at the foot of the throne, and gives ua some 
idea of the splendour that Barbaric greatness loves to call 
it* own.. It might not improbably hare been the crest or 
heraldic bearing of the sovereign, like the " Blessed Bean 



of Bradsrardine,'' of our own a 






y belonging also to this prince is in the same quarter or 
■* room, and might justify us in thinking that the Indians 
■e little better than children of a larger growth. A huge 



a larger growth. 

ed, stands abov 



tiger tolerably shaped, and painted, 

wretch, whom he is in the act or devouring ; by 

chinery he is made to roar, and the Hindoo* acta nis pan 

by lifting his hands, and joining in the howl. This formerly 
adorned the palace, and was probably of uae in giving the 
courtiers a well timed lesson of obedience under the guise 
ufTippoo'a armorial ensign. These are probably the prin- 
cipal articles of general curiosity in this Museum, though 
they are but a very small part of the """" '* 



the articles are unique of their kind, and such as 



Id only 



them are fitted to kindle associations of a livelier, and • 
what different nature from galleries of stuffed birds, 
rows of well glased cases of moths, and shells. Such 
our way of viewing the matter, let those who come ■>** 
shape a moral for themselves; 01 - ' — ■- '- J — - 



it taak Is done when we ft 



lay open to the public witliout any fee, the treasures they 

pOBKess, an example duubly valuable in London, where un- 
luckily it is so little copied. L. 



ON THE PICTURESQUE. 

There has been to much discussion of late upon (he 

import of the word Pictuinque, that we are induced, 
Irom an accidental perusal of a work which delighted 
ua many years ago, written by Mr. Uvedale Price, upon 
the subject of Landscape Gardening, to offer % few 
extract*, that coincide with our notions upon the inter- 
esting theme. We venture to think that our reader" 
will not he displeased wilh us for quoting a treatise so 
long consigned to the upper shelves of the library 



"Use 



that the neglect which prevail* In the 

todern improvers, of all that is picturesqi" '- 



, all that „ , _,..., .. 

owing to their exclusive attention to high polish and flow- 
ing lines ; the charms of which they are so engaged in con- 
templating, that they overlook two of the moat fruitful 
sources of human pleasure: the first, tlmt great and uni- 
versal source of pleasure, mricin— tlie power of which is 
independent of beauty; but witliout which, even beauty 
itself mn ceases to please. The second, intricacy— a nus- 
lity which, though distinct from variety, is so connected and 
blended with it, that the one can hardly exist without the 

" According to the idea I have formed of it, intricacy in 
landscape might be defined, that ditpou'tioa 0/ otgeclt, 
trAicA, lit a partial end uncertain cmetalment, exritaamd 
nouriihci ruriotitf.' Variety can hardly require a defini- 
tion, though from the practice of many layers out of ground, 
one might suppose it did. Upon tlie whole, it appear* to 
roe, that as intricacy in the disposition, and variety in the 
forma, the tints, and the lights and shadows of objects, are 
the great characteristic* of picturesque scenery ; so mono- 
tony and baldness, are the great defects id improved places. 

" Nothing would place this in so distinct a point of view, 
as a comparison between some familiar scene in it* natural 
and picturesque state, and in that which would be it* 
improved state, according to the present mnde of gardening. 
All painter* who have imitated the more confined scene* of 
nature, have been fond of making studies from old neglected 
bye roads and hollow ways; and perhaps there are few spot* 
that in no small a compass, have a greater variety of that 
sort of beauty called picturesque ; but, I believe, the in- 
stances are very rare of painters, who have turned out 
volunteers into a gentleman's walk or drive, either when 



vhence it happen* that a — , .. 

very generally admired, and discovers a thousand 

log objects, where an improver paaseaon with indi fl r jc en, 
if not with disgust. 

" Perhaps what is moat immediately striking in a lane of 
this kind, is it* intricacy. Any winding road, indeed, 
especially where there arc banks, must necessarily have 
some degree of intricacy ; but in a dressed lane, every 
effort of art seems directed against that disposition of the 
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of having been made by a receipt, that curiosity, that 
-itive principle of pleasure, is almost extinguished. 

But in hollow bines and bye roads, all the lending .__ 
turps, and a thousand circumstances of detail, promote the 
natural intricacy of the ground) the turns are sudden and 
unprepared ; the banks sometimes broken and abrupt ; 
sometimes smooth and gently, but not uniformly sloping ; 
now wildly over-hung with thickets or trees and bushes, 
now loosely skirted with wood ; no regular verge of grass, 
no cut edges, no distinct lines of separation ; all is mixed 
and blended together, and the border of the road itself, 
shaped by the mere tread of pasaengcrs and animals, is as 
unconstrained as the footsteps that formed it- Even the 
tracks of the wheels, (for no circumstance is indifferent. 1 
contribute to the picturesque effect of the whole; thevariefl 
lines they describe just mark the way among trees and 
hushes; often some obstacle, a cluster of low thorns, a 
furze-bush, a tussuck, a large stone, forces the wheels int< 
sudden and intricate turns ; often a ft roup of trees or I 
thicket, occasions the road to separate into two parts, leav- 
ing a sort of island in the middle. 

" These are a few of the picturesque accidents, which in 
lanes and bye roads attract the notice of painters. In 
many scenes of that kind, the varieties of form, of colour, 
and of light and shade, which present themselves at ever] 
step, are numberless; and it is a singular circumstance, 
that some or the most striking among them should be owing 
to the indiscriminate hackingof the peasant, nay, to the very 
decay that is occasioned by it. When opposed to the lame- 
ness of the poor pinioned trees, {whatever their age.) of 
gentlemen 'splantatious, drawn u p straight an d even togethe " 
there is often a sort of spirit of animation, in the manner 
which old neglected pollards- sireich out their limbs qui 
across these hoi km- mail", in every wild und irregular dire 
tlon; on tome, tlie large knot:- and vmtulie ranees, mid 
the ruggedness of tlieir laisicd rri.uk- ; in others, the dec,, 
hollow of the inside, the mosses .hi the hark, the rich yellow 
of the touchwood, with tin- blackness of llie more decayed 
substance, afford such \ uri.'lv ol mils. ..[ brilliant anil mel- 
low lights, with dec]. and jiiv'ulhr -hades, jib the finest tim- 
ber tree, however beautiful ii. other rejects, with all its 
lie.ilth and i iumtr. ear t exhibit. 

"This careless method ■ >! cutting, just as the farmer hap- 
pened to want 11 few slakes m [Kile-, irive* iniinite variety to 
the general outline i.f the |, im k.. Near to one of these 
• unwedgeable and gnarled oaks.' often rises the slender 
elegant form of 11 you nit beech. ash. or birch that had es- 
caped the axe: whose tender bark I light foliage appear 

still more delicate and airy, when seen sideways against 
the rough bark and niassy head of the oak: sometimes 
from a cluster of rich Imlli'-- nr i.-i.d pumpers; sometimes 
its light and upright stem is embraced by the projecting 
cedar, like boughs of the yew. 

"The ground itsell in these lanes, is as much varied in 



. » the plan 

ion it ; thin as usual, m-tci.d ■ r I ...i ■■<-..: any thing to art. i». 
i the contrary, occasioned l.v .„■■ ■de„[ and neglect. The 
inter torrents in some places wash down the mould from 
grounds, and form projections of 



from the fi 



._...... _.__. generally enriched 

:uriant vegetation ; in other parts they 

__ deep hollows, discovering the different 

of earth, and the shaggy roots of trees; these hol- 
lows are frequently overgrown with wild roses, with honey- 



opposed to 



when they are trimmed into bushes, or crawl 

' ' . , where the ground haa been worked 

into one uniform slope. In the summer time these little 



along a shrubbery, i 



the ground has been 

,_. -.-_„ .n the summer time the 

caverns sfforda coolretreat for the'oheep; and it ii difficult to 



imagine a more beautiful fore-ground than ia fc uiac d lyj 
ditferent groups of them in one of these lane* i •ranefcect 
on the patches of turf, that in the «ider pttrta areial 
mixed with the fern and the bushes ; swat lyins; a 1 
nitches they have worn in the banks amoojr the re 
trees, and to which they have made roanys 
some reposing in these deep recesses, their I 
O'er-canopied with I— ^— ■—'"" 



t amofur tie rears 4 
■stay siae-bng paths; 



rhtt, and tliortis, may feel ilis effect* til pa. . .._ 

re Inisrsitlng objsdi. ami w hsis siperteaee* bvwaisM 

[.,-,. -i..„. „,.. „„■■.!,■.[ i„ ui -.,.£■.. I .■!■,■,!■. .as aitstay 1 s»sj 

i I... iiio nr,..;! i..| .ii.....', i ,.i >. r, .. -...: ima>HE>ya*ta* is 

JciIy, and which cmgatuy h >u«rt<rully unltatcs. 
" Parte aspar Jells mimm* ■eerbeet mat. 
Parts sllrul us rlninpre liirlda rests ; 



village ii 
disabled il 



ANTONIO CANOVA. 

CjuiOva waa born at Pasaagno, a ironaJl 
Venetian territory, ° r parents whose poverty 
from giving to the genius his earliest youth . — , — »-7yy 
m"1 ^.in™»s™ or encouragement; but he lesalsjerj 

■ry difficulty, and finitll; 
ite. At the age of fourteer L - ~ 
riMied for boon of a small niece _ 
,1,1 Hit Huil,:,-l,ei-..liM,il. iviii.-li ,ii- now on the 
if the Palazzo Farsetti, at Venice. The next ye . 
jnly fifteen, he executed (airy dice, hia first statue, fa 
aperies of soft stone, called Pie" - 






nd i illy tnumphed owr 
'ii, he obtained the kaf- 
. .,! :.. ; rble, and acnhsDnvl 



nityof Vicenxa; a 
which are in the V 



, ..„o Dolce, found in the ii_ 
three years after, Orphena, both 4 

r-alicri". near A-tAo. a town about » 

teen miles from Treviso. Hi* first ..roup in marble, that si 
Dfedslus and Icarus, he finished at the age of twenty, as* 
brought with him to Rome, where he vainly solicited tat 

re of the Vera li.m .\ii,l,.,-.n!,ir. and of nuayoftV 



W ofpr> 



and whose liberality furnished i.ii.i '■• ■: ti the .... 

.editing bis sludie-,. ii:>ll "1 rsU.bl i-.lillig himself, 

in Rome. To this, his first patron, and to all his 

Oinovs has through life nianil.-ie.l i iu warmest an 

Tlu,, iuIi Mr Mill,., in lliinrlu.u Ins i :rits became knssn 
toothers; even the Venetian Arnl'i— ;«W>r was shamed ia* 
iragemeut of his young countryman, udorsterea 
if Theseus and the Munlmir. A few years after. 
> employed to execute the tomb of Pope Gsasn- 

e church of the SS. A[.s(,ili, at Rome- . With 

these exception 

Amongst these 

Henry Bli ' 

oftheearli,. . 

The finest of 

lini-lici] ;-ii the age 

ufthe Reclining Nymph, half 

lyre of the sweet little Low a. .... 

in,,- il ; -|.it.iied i.i liis Majesty, to whont __ _. 

Lord Cawdor. The group of the Graces), the beaotr el 

■" h was the object of universal admiration - " 

destined for our country, and will adi_._ 
Abbey. It is not generally known that Canova was a fail- 

terns well as a sculptor. He pursued the sister J 

■iinriallv. for tho amusement of his leisure hours, 
designs are truly beautiful. It must be a 
lstance to England, to know that even wl 
the immediate dominion of the French, he 
... ...i own private pleasure, a tribute to toe n 

Nelson. The warmth and kindness of hisdispa 



beautiful _, 

i rsclf to listen to Us- 
her feet, ia on the point sf 
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noble principles and frrneroutt fee lings of his mind, and the 
unpretending simple-it-, ni Ins manners, gave the highest 
charm to his exalted genius. By the friends that knew 
him bent, he was moat beloved. Canova had the avance 
of nunc, not of money. He imw a great nan of his for- 
tune to the purpnsi- "I lt.-invuliTi.-e. With the title of 
Marches*, tbe Pope ■■■■nf-n ■ ■■! 111-11 iiinuvn three thousand 
piasters of rent, the whole of which he dedicated til the 
support and encouragement "I poor ami deserving artists. 

He performed tin' t e\trii-ive .haritii's, secretly 

— "-uly. He 



rtllage. which. 



.ijildiriii :i llmri-li in his diitiv 

' ' J * to coir 

r.lettr 



MR. RICHARD EARLOM. 

Ma. Richard Einuiip. il .■ ,-elel.r;ited menntinto en- 
grayer, wan the son ol Mr, lli.-hanl l-.arhim, who, for many 
years, and till his death, lulil tic n-,]iec table situation of a 
vestry-clerk of the neri-h of St. Sepulchre, in the city of 
London. Mr. Earlum- residence was in Cow Lane, Smith- 
field, and a portion of the premises which he held were 
occupied by an eminent ni.u-li-iii.ikcr, to whom the state 
coach of the Lord Mayor was occasionally taken to be 
repaired .iiii.l cleaned. 'I'ln: allegorical paintings which 
decorate that splendid m lr. . ■-. and which were, we believe, 
painted by tbe oclotn-.-tt.-d rii.rh.ni, powerfully attracted 
the attention of yuan* Earlom, who nt length attempted to 
draw copies, of sever;! 1 -.niv.-i-i- represented on tbe pannels. 
He*o lax succeeded, a- in indue- lits father to place him 
under the tuition of t'ipriani. i<> whom, nt the same time, 
the ingenious Mortimer was a pupil. Here Mr. Earlom 
acquired a mastery in the arts ot design, and soon alter 
became known to tli.- ilhisl.i-i'.ii- AUcrman Buydell. Mr. 
Boydell commenced that noble career, which proved so 

beneficial to the art", and -n !u.t -ihh- to himself, about 

the year 1760; and, in i;ik">. I niertained so high an opi- 
nion at the abilities of our young artist, that lie engaged 
him to make drawings from the celebrated collection of 
picture* at Houghton ; m.i-t ol which aim. were beautifully 

■■:. ..a- .1 I.-- Ii -i •■■:-.-■..; ■:'.■. In rl... I, i. ni. ii ..; ..it, Mr. 

Earlom hid been his own instructor, and he introduced into 
the practice of it improvements and implements before 
unknown. An oral print, railed " Love in Bondage, "after 
(initio Resio, was tin 1 lir-t pri it In- engraved, and this was 
[.n(.|i-l:...| l.y Mr, ((..vilrll in I7H;. Mr. K.irl.mi \- Imil anil 
Bower pieces, after Van Hiij-.un. have e-ta Wished his Came 
aa the firat artist in tin' lirif. In history, " Agrippina." 
from the grand picture of Mr. Went, requires only to be 
noticed. Many of his fine works were also done for Mr. 
Sayer. of Fleet-street, and his successors, Messrs. Laurie 
and Whittle; among tle'se were the prints of the " Cock 
Match at Luekno"," tin- ■- Ki.il.i-sy ni llydcrheek to meet 
Lord Comwallis," and the " Tyger Hunt in the East 
Indies," all from tic |.i-..-il .1 Zuil'.ini. Mr. Earlom 's firat 
and second part of the •■ l.ilier Veritatis,*' after drawings 
l>y Claude, are beautiful a- t.i -ecie'cy and effect. He died 
in his 80th year, tin- W, ..( iM-.t-r. ISB, in Exmoulh- 
atreet, Clerkenwcl!.— Annual HegUter. 



KING'S THEATRE. 



aince the first week of its representation, have been treated 
by the Committee with a change. II BarHere di Siciglin, 
if not the first, is certainl y the second opera, in point of merit, 
of all Rossini's compositions. It was begun and finished in 
the amazingly short period of thirteen day*. The story had 
already been set to music by Paiaiello, and the Romans on the 



d their love for Psieicllo, 
rival. But the Italians 
are aa fickle in matters ol music n* they arc in politic* or love, 
and on the second night nu lan.-n m-e was violent enough to 
express their enthu-in-m ;tn<i .l.-iuht. // BarHert il the 
opera in which the peculiar style of Rossini is more mani- 
fest, than in any other. The concerted pieces — the finales 
— duets, &c. are marked with II"' mint brilliant proofs 
of his genius. The chorus •' Milk Grant," is full of 
spirit and lire, and the chorns-singcra, who appear to 
be strangely jealous ot Ihis.ini. iii.-rted tbemselvea to 
the utmost to damp is citecl. We hate jealous people, 
and regret, therefore, to *iy, tln-v were very successful. 
Signer Brmtli made bis first anpearoncc in Figaro. His 
personal appearance is strungly in In- favour. With a 
good figure, an open, int.-lli-.rnr nn J a »ni liumou red counte- 
nance, there are combined great ease and vivacity of move- 
in. nit. ami an i:,i;>-rr in-!. 1 -.i.- ,.-]|.|.i--.'-i,.n. There is. 

however, a want ot anni.- Imn r al-mt him. His voice is 

clear, sweet, and flexible, but not powerful. His science 
appears to be coiHiderahl,.. Tin- (.'nv.itinn, I^rgo at fac- 
loltim, one of tlie most dt-liglitful things in the world, 

he gave on tiie !ir-t nL-lit - n-lint feebly. He has 

aince gntatly impnnid. Lit w.- il.nilit liis ability to give it 

tilth |[l-,rll lllipil.jnnis lll.Tt. Il is in the lW| lluui/i'r in 

.c;p. villi l!i>-iiia, lliat II 'Iti shew- iiiii-l t. h lit. It. is 

-ill ii i liar, lii it until lii- iirrivili in I. Iiti. tin- -iiu-r .h, hi hi 

bni-e been entirely imkiimin. Kvit K.i--ini himself had not 
heard of huu helore. Ilin-ia. in h'-mi-'inal psirtof Almaeive, 
is as animated, skillul and i>™erfnl ;ls i-ver. We do not 
know how lovenonglit to Mr, but we are afraid that Garcia 
is a little too velicinent in bis manners. " An elephant 
making love,' 1 was a pliriL-.- ap|ili..l to Dr. Johnson, when 
GarricK caught him fmidling witii " dear Tetsy;" and it 
would be no unapt de-rriptinn <il ilaniii's demonstrations 
of the tender passion. It is the nii-[oi'tune ol the Thea- 
tre, and not the fault of Madame Vrstris, that there it 
no other female for Knsina. Th - music is not suited to 
her voice, nor the character to her mode of acting. Her 
performance is not without a fair share of ability; but 
the airs ol Rosina are beyond her powers, t'na voce 
BDCo fa, was but tolerably given — the duet with Figaro 
was better, —and in the further progress of the opera, 
her voice become* thick and unpleasant- We recollect 
nothing else worth mentioning, except De Begnis' wig 
I I'orlo'a [,p.-... II In- i- unlike . Lli s 11-1.1 thai eiee w:i- 

seen before, and the other, we hope, is unlike any (ace that 
will ever be seen again. 

Before we close, it may he ninth while to say something 
of the lax regulation ■■ nK-ut tires* ihi- season. Black cra- 
vats are worn by some hall a doten |s-rims who regularly 
frequent tbe pit, and boots are extremely common. Now, 
though we are quite aware thai regulations about dress, at a 
place of public amusement, have no sort of binding force 

upon tbe public,— yet as it is n iiniventional arr 

to wl.iei one iuiiihl..hji-1-t il il we re sedulously 

by lhenlali,u.".|s, lie are .man-!, desirous to see 
active menus resorted to lor effecting this desira — 

Dmry Lantnml Corraf Hurt/.,i pursue their ohl 

v.iili.iul miii-lnle>ii,lkin, Th ism-rupied with - 

the other with Chancery— both very 
indulgence" L "" 



tut. 
itet) 

el'h'p'n.'. 



heard of harmony behind the scene of a theatre ?— Wefbrfnst 
ourselves, for if report speak truth— some of the prettiest 
women on the stage are about to enter into tbe harmonious 
state of matrimony. Mias Foote and Miss Beaumont, it is 
■aid, are on the point of deserting us for ever. 

There is a green room anecdote now flying about, 
which is rather amusing. A certain well known M . P., who 
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is notorious lor his constant Attendance at the theatre, 
well as for his vehement sympathy with the exertions of tl 
performera, in our or his recent visits lo the green room, | 
happened to express his admiration for a fair lady of the 
rorpt dranaUgut a little too fervently, and received a slap 
in the hee. ft in said that the sufferer thinks of bringing 
the offence within the provisions of " the cruelty to animals, 

«n." 

By a tetter in the public journals signed M. A. Shee, 
the poet and artist,— we perceive that the tragedy olAI/urn, 
of which he is the author, bos been refused a licence by Mr. 
Colman, the new licenser of plays. This is an inauspicious 
commencement o! his official duties. The gentleman who 
lately held it was remarkable lor certain ascetic notions 
which induced him to he rather severe in his function, but 
Mr. C. is remarkable lor the looseness of his notions, as well 
M for the questionable character of bis own dramatic pro- 
ductions. " The Devil turned precisian !"—JVe hope that 
some ample excuse may be found for Mr. C or else we are 
afraid that his own future productions may stand a chance 

of not being licensed by a higher t ~ 

tragedy is to be printed forthwith. 



gret of a despairing emperor, and not with the agaasjf 
nods, flings, Jerks, and levity of a empriciou* schoo l brr. 
when he is held back from quarrel lias;.'' Mills may br 
justly said to have been something more than of gnat sat, 



ic public. The 



have the sterling „. -„-. 

adapted to all the characters he appeared in- He was ok 
of those comedians, who, like the uuswnpatabht (Was, 
could give life to many comedies, that existed nary by star 

extraordinary 



accomplishments at that period, all who had the pleasure., 
her acquaintance asserted, that the dramatic pencil had de- 
lineated the real character of Mrs. Oldfield under the ima- 
ginary one of Lady Betty. They said she was beautiful 

without affectation. Mr. Gibber has done treat justice to 

other remarkable truths he says, " in tlie wearing of her 
person slip was particularly fortunate; her figure was al- 
ways improving ti! I hrr thirty-sixth year." 

ft was ahoot that time of her life when I first saw her; 
when the "Careless Husband" was acted by those three excel- 
lent performers, the theatre might be justly called the 
school of politeness, where persons of the first rank might 
have learned such behaviour as would have added to their 
dignity. Mrs. Oldfield died in November, 17311. 

Ma. Mills was perhaps the most useful actor that ever 
served a theatre. His person was manly, approaching to- 
the graceful; and his voice a full, deep, mefoaioua tenor, 
which suited the characters of rage. At the revival of Ta- 
merlane, about the year 1716, he win in general approved of 
inBajazet, 

Aaron Hill wrote a criticism oh Milla in that character, 
where he Bays, "■ the passions which are strongly marked in 
•»..!...... _.l._ p^,,. has represented him, "" " ■-■- - 



fierceness, pride, and cruelty; and all these influenced and 
supported by a daring courage ; hut made hateful and se- 
vere by a burning indignation against equals, and scorn of 



the least symptoms of the joke he was going to give uOee 
ancc to. His decent mien (never exaggerated by drewor 
conduct) made him, at all times, appear Use real nun at 

Noams whs celebrated for his excellence in the lower Hr 
of comedy; though. I presume, so inferior to his predecease 
Nokes, that Mr, Gibber makes no mention of him ; sad jel 
he was the best Gome*, and Sir Jasper Fidget, 1 ever —>. 
I must confess he was an actor that seemed to deriveasresl 
part of his merit from the oddity of his little formal Sgsrt. 
and bissingular, squeaking tone of voice, and to that degree, 
that his entrance into a coffee house, and calling tothesai- 
ter for a dish of coffee in the soberest mood, would saw 
raised a smile in the face of the gravest man prese " 

When Farm) bar brougbthis " Constant Couple, <-. ~-^~ 
the Jubilee, ''on theBtw,Nomswaa ftouniversallyadnarei 

in the part of Dickey, that he retained the name o 

Dickey to bis death. As he lay bedridden scs_ 

quite worn out with age, I rememher to hare beard fnsa 
those about him, the following odd passage : — His niatina 
seemed uneasy at his lying so long without help, and wcaW 
send for a physician, though against his pointive order. 
When the doctor came to his bedside, he asked the psbest 
the usual questions, to which Norris gave no manner of so- 
swer; but being pressed very much by the doctor to speak 
to him, he at last turned his head, and in bis usual nsas- 
squeaking voice, said, " Doctor ! pray can you tell bow ■ 
make an old clock go, when the wheels arc oil worn mil 
He died soon after. 

Miller* was a natural, spirited comedian; he was tk 
famous Tcague in the " Committee,'' and all the cosaedks 
where that character is introduced ; and though the a eatfc 
men of Ireland would never admit that he had the teat 
brogue, yet he substituted something in the mom of it. that 
made his Tcague very diverting loan English audience, sad 
perhaps more so than if played by an Irishman J for I hsK 
often seen that character so extremely well acted in DnNw, 
tluit I did not understand one word the actor said. Miller 
was excellent in Sir Joseph Wittal, Talboy, Costril. Bea. a 
"Love for Love, "&c. annnsafuHproafof thetarreof lusshr 
Uties, lie died in the receipt of a good salary, which he bad 

long enjoyed, without being able to rend. ™ J L - 

principal motive for marrying; was, not tor a I 
wife learned enough to read his parts to him. 

Harper was a jolly, facetious, low comediai 



everv thing beneath him.'' 

" Now these, 'tis true, are qualities that make him vio- 
lent, impatient, and tyrannical; but then, that violence 
and that impatience, should retain the tokens of that 
pride to which he owed them ; he should, indeed, he fierce, 
hut then his fierceness should l>e awful ; he should he cruel, 
but be should be majestic in that cruelty; he ought to be 
terrible by his anger, and impressive in his scorn ; nntl if lie 
repines, frets, rages, curses, starts, or reproaches, he ahould 
do all this with a dreadful sense of agony, becoming the re- 



lusni was a jouy-jsceiiuus, iuw cunieuwm,*nv mc i» 
staff of Drury Lane Theatre, when " Henry IV." (when 
Booth was Hotspur, Wilks the Prince of Wales andCiHer 
Glendower) never failed to bring crowded audiences ; a* that 
Harper was more seen in ralstaff than Q urn, though lea 
admired; and yet (as compariaons will always be niade" 
' ■ - - - exhibitedat the = j:o "" 



theatres)! „ -. ~, — 

who said, though he wanted the marking eye. ana soa* 
other judicious strokes of Ouin, yet he had what q<m si 
that time wanted,— that jollity and natural propeewiti » 
excite laughter, which Shakespeare has apparently grea M 
Falstaff. 

Harper's last character was Jobaon, in the old inroaiW 
far«ofthe"DevutoPay, , 'towhicbbewasmirrataUe,«rf 
left no equal. 
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Spillfk was a comedian that had a peculiar eicellei... 
from moat or his brethren in that clan, who almost all re- 
mined a samcnese, or at least tome singularity to be known 
hy, in all characters, though ever so various; but he ha' 
the happiness of transforming himself wholly into the ens 
meter he represented. 

A remarkable instance of this appeared the Brat night c 
his acting, in a new comedy, called the "Artful Husband: 
hi» patron and admirer, the late Duke of Argyle went tone 
the comedy) hut his attention ™ entirely engrossed by 
new actor, lbs hie Grace then thought him, and to so great l 
degree, that the duke recommended him that night behind 
the scenes to Mr. Rich, a* a young actor ol merit, and — 
that deserved hi a encouragement. 

Spiller shared the general fate lor years together of per- 
f.'rming all bin parti excellently well in an unfashionable 
theatre, and to thin audiences : a fate, I fear, in some res- 
pects, he too much merited. He was a man of an irregular 
life, and therefore lived neglected-, and after death was soon 

Bohbhe was a remarkable performer, at Lincoln' 
Fields' theatre: the natural, '--' 



Boheme was bred a sailor, and quitted the quarter-deck 
for the stage. He was tall and erect, with a manly counte- 
nance;- but by walking the decks of a ship from a boy, he 
had contracted a straddle in his gait, of which no art or ap- 
plication could ever cure him. 

His first appearance was at a booth in Southwark fair, 
which in those days lasted two weeks, and waa much fre- 
quented by persons of all distinction a, of both sexes. He 
acted the part of Mcnelaus in the best droll I ever mw, 
railed the Siege of Troy. After the entertainment was 
over my curiosity led me behind the scenes, to enquire after 
the new agreeable actor: there I was told he was engaged hy 
'« manager of Lincoln a Inn Fields' theatre, to be in his 

mpany the folio wine season. 

In some scenes in "King L*»r"(tbuogb he wan ted judgment 
to mark and support the fine variety in that character) he 
' y an actor with his powers in the distresa- 

..... „..., the"Herod"snd"Mariamne" written by 

Mr. Fenton, he distinguished himself like an a, 'tor of impor- 
tance a the character of Herod. He had also a singular 
vein of humour, and was excellent in name parts of cc- 

_. . of a fever, in the prime of life; and before 

that theatre was brought into vogue by pantomimes; hy 
which means this very extraordinary actor waa not generally 



ri,.'r>'viv; 1 |iiftli.--'MerTyWivMofWinnsor,"attheTheat 
Royal in Lincoln VInn-Fields, abouttheyear 1790, was 






displayed the great 



of Quin in Falstart; Ryan in Ford^'Spill' 



,d Griffin in Sir Hugh 



rains. It. 

F.vnns. which con tinned his reputation as an hut ot merit 

with the public. Siime years before he had peatly dislin- 

Kished liiu. ■.■■!!' in Sir Paul Pliant; and long before he died, 
madeitnfinislii-dcharacter; hia>ill> important look al- 
w»y» excited InnrhtiT whenever he ,,| ■[>■■, ire,l. How finely 
the author has pMpared theaudienc. f.T liis entrance nitli 
Careless'* letter in lis hand, which i.-nly Pliant has given 
him by mistake, and which discover ■ lir-r infidelity and his 
disgrace ; it was not in natnre to resi-t ! Hireling into laugli- 
Eer ii the sight nl 1. ■ in ; his ridiculou-, rli.trewlul look, fol- 
lowed by a lamentiMe recital of his ■MMe*n» in that ad- 
mirable soliloquy, was as high a sub, ■■ incident as I re- 
member in comedy. 

■-Griffin was taken into Drury-lane Theatre in the year 
1781, to supply ssme of the parti af N orris, who was then 
in the decline; there he remained many yean unnoticed. 



(as Cihber and Jonson were before him in his walk) 
the "Miser "was brought on Ihaistage.nlteirdfromMoM. 
br.tbe late Mr. Fielding. In the " Miser" he shewed his great 
abilities for that disagreeable species of acting ; and met 
with general approbation. He was a sensible, sober man, 
and well respected. When he died he left effects behind 
him very acceptable to his sister and her- children; 
what ia more uncommon, a good character. 







tbe parish ol St. Cle. 
of any. 

-r-»,|iB 

PnitngaUrtrtSt.) HI. tombHoDI wu Inscribe with BT - 
written by tilt noted Stephen Duck, a irll-Unght [Ml, 
boon a Uvrtiktr. Hogarth engraved a humorous design lor I 
friend Joe. It wu his basest ttehet for FleMlas'i ConMdy 
Ptu^iUa, whieh was ssrfonaed la the Haymarlii't Theatre. 
;Hs» lye tbe rraaloi of 
HONBST J OK MILLBR. 
Whs waa 
A louder but bind. 






estreat and loss preserve our br 
ss longer from tin stroke of do 



STEPHEN DUCK. 



Head of Volulre 



foolscap 6m. («0 pages) enbelliir 
and a VlgaMls sjter Slotbar 
VOLTAIRE'S PHILOSOPHICAL DICTION ART, Vol. I- 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS, 

Just Published by Thomas Rovs, 7, Ludgatt-HilL 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES COMPLETE, 

With a new Set of Engraved Title*, a general Index* and upwards 

of Forty Portraits. 
'THE PERCY ANECDOTES Original and Select. By 
*■ Sbolto and Recbkn PnacY, Brothen of the Benedictine 
Monastery, Mont Henger. 

This work, which lias been honoured with such decided approba- 
tion by all classes of readers, Is most admirably adapted for the par- 
pose of making presents, as any part or portion of the work may be 
purchased separately, and forms a complete work In itself. It Is 
cimstautly kept on Sale at the Publisher s, and the principal Book- 
sellers, in a variety of bindings, either in complete sets or detached 
volumes. 

\Lisl of the Subjects" and Portraits contained in the fFork. 
Part 1. Humanity, with a Purtrait of W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P.| 
Eloquence* ' Lord Erskine 

Youth, . the Son of Sir Geo. Dallas 



2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 



George III. and Hit Family, Portraits of Hts.late Majesty, 

and also of our present Sovereign 
Enterprise, with a Portrait of Mutigo Park 



6. Captivity 

7. Science 



Ca 

Science 
Bart. 
8. Heroism — 

9. Justice — 

10. Instinct - 

11. Humour — 

12. Imagination 

13. Fidelity - 

14. Fine Arts - 

— 15. Ho vitality - 

lfi. The Bar - 

17. Genius — 

18. Shipwreck - 

well, K.B. 
19. The Pulpit - 

— 20. Industry — 
21. Beneficence 

Exile 

War - 

Pastime — 
Patriotism — 
Commerce — 
The Stage 



Sir Sidney Smith 

the late Sir Joseph Banks, 

the Marquess of Angletea 

Lord Eldon 

the Ettrick Shepherd 

George Column, the Younger 

Sir Walter Scott 

the Marquess of Hastings 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Knt. 

Thomas William Coke, Esq. 

Thomas Denman, Esq. M.P. 

Robert Souther, Esq. 

Captain Sir Murray Max- 



22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 



Crime and Punishment 

Travelling 

Literature 

n'oman 

Honour — -— — 

Fashion 

Music ' 



The Senate - 

'36. Conviviality- 

-—37. Ingenuity — 

38. Integrity m m - 

30. Eccentricity 

40. Domestic Life 



- the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. 

- Robert Owen, Eiq.of Lanark 

- Mrs Elizabeth Fry 

■ Napoleon Bonaparte 

- the Duke of Wellington 

- the Earl of Darlington 

- Earl Fit i wllliam 

- John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 

- Mrs. Siddons 

- Sir J. Blackintosh 

- Edward Daniel Clarke. LL.D. 

- John Nicholn, Esq. F.A.S. 
• Mrs. Hannah More 

H. R. H. the Duke of York 
the Marchioness of Stafford 
William Crotch, Mus. D. 
the Right Hon. Geo Canning 
Thomas'Moore, Esq. 

- John Reunip, Esq. 

■ Lord Liverpool 

- John Farquhar, Esq. 

the late Princess Charlotte 



— - 11. Twenty Engraved Titles General Index ami Preface. 
Each Part is complete in itself, and sold separately, price 2s. 6d. 

ANo Just PuMished. 

THE PERCY HISTORIES, by Siiolto and Revhkn PKarv, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery. Mont Henger ; with 
Portraits, Maps and Views Parts I, 2, 3, and 4, price 2s. 6d each. 

RELICS OF LITERATURE. By Stephen Collktt, A. M 
In one handsome volume, 8vo. with a plate, containing nearly fifty 
Autographs of celebrated persons, regal, literary, &c, Price 15s. 
extra boards. 

" Our readers will, we arc assured, seldom meet with a work, 
which, while it affords them the greatest amusement, will be found 
to possess so much valuable information as is here accumulated." 
Monthly Magazine. 

" There are a number of amusing things in this new collection to 
recommend it to favour. Anions; materials so various, there are 
some of considerable rarity and value."— Literary Gaxctte. 

FIRST AFFECTIONS ; An Oxfordshire Story. 2 vols, 12mo. 
price 12s. extra boards. 

" Of Its object we cannot speak too highly, and no Father need 
hesitate to place ' First Affectious ' in his family. Here Virtue 
reflects her own image, Vice its deformity,— a merit which belongs 
not to Novell of much higher pretensions/'— Literary Chronicle. 



MAY YOU UKJB IT. By a Cocwrar Cvaatk. TkW edtasi 
IJmo price 6s. extra boards. 

* It b with pleasure we notice the present benefleeBt, ssersl sal 
elegant collection of Tales. They are, we believe, truly the verier* 
tion of a young clergyman In Suffolk, and they do equal asossrw j 
hit taste, sentiment, and religions principle. Hit style hi eatv in) 
pare: Ms narrative natural and affecting : and every moral of ear? | 
Tale, calculated to Inform the roan*, thai happiness here ami Wrt-J 
after depends on virtue. We need add no other weed feasant 
parents, that this Is an excellent volume for rising fasaHk*."- 
Ltterary Gaaette. 



I 



SAYINGS AND DOINGS 8vo. II. Colburn [and Co. IOI I 
TUB SERIES OF SKETCHES, or Tale*, under the ttte 
x of • SAYINGS AND DOINGS/' which are on the ere ef ap 
peariag, and are understood to be written by a gentleata* of rsn> 
derable notoriety in the political as well a« literary world, saw ftr 
considered as the first or a species of fiction hitherto new is ths 
country, but which promises to become extremely popular. Tit 
author thi»s developes his plan in his preface. 

" The French have, time out of mind, written abort draasx* 
pieces. In which they have illustrated or exemplified the truth sf sU 
layings; and, as every body knows, the dramatic pieces se 
have themselves been called * Proverbs ' 

" Whenever these * Proverbs ' have been translated or 
to our stage, so much does it take to satisfv an English 



that three or four of them have been generally combined to ssaht 
one farce ; and consequently, the act-on only has 



pnsffssj 
idhiviiv 



without regard to the original point which the authors had 
when they framed them. 

" I mention this because I am not aware that any drassatSe uss> 
tratjon of a single proverb, has with thai Hew been given ts na 
English public. It is, however, from these dramas that IMeaasJs' 
theidea of noting down what I saw passing in soeietvvin order tslawA 
by the events of real life, the truth or fallacy of those axJoaw am* 
have been handed down to us with a character for " usefulness asj 
dignity ' as conducive to the understanding of philosophy, of 
they are the very rsfmins. 

" I have for many years watched the world, and have set esvi 
all that I have seen; and out of this collection of materials, I fcssi 
thrown tot ether a few historic illustrations of quaint sayhurs*tfcs]tna 
and sagacity of which, the characters Introduced by me have asen> 
sciously exemplified in their lives and conduct ; and which I hast 
the small merit of bringing to bear, after long observation, uses sst 
axioms affixed to each tale. 

" In short, 1 have thought It a curious matter of speealatfsetJ 
compare the ' doings' of the modems, with the * strive*' tf rht 
ancients ; and therefore submit to the public my tint ssrosa at 
' wise saws; illustrated by ' modern instance*: " 



Next Saturday will appear the Fint Number of the 
T ONDON STAGE, containing Piiarro, with a fiswB*- 
±u hellishment. Price Threepence. This work Is intended Is fern 
an'elegant Library Edition of the Drama ; comprising Inwauatie* 
pitted Dramatic Pieces; beautifully printed and embetHskei: ■" 
rivalling, In correctness, the mn«t expensive E-litinns, althearb fs> 
lished at less than Half the Price of the cheapest. A NosAf, 
Price Threepence, will be published every Saturday, reatahssf 
either a Tragedv, a Comedy, an Opera, or Two Farce*, ear* rVsi 
embellished with a spirited Kncraring. Every Number wit se is*> 

Elete In itself; so that the Purchaser need only buv those Fiw ese h ks 
e prefers, and nan bind them in volumes as he pleases. A Oesvnl 
Title will be given at the commencement, which will be * J 
every Ten Parts and every Forty Numbers. 

No. 2, will contain the Padlock and the Miser, (both for 
pence,) with Two superior Embellishments. 
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PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS. 



Not many years since the French, Flemish, and 
Dutch collectors were in possession of almost all the 
choice cabinet pictures of those masters whose ingenious 
labours, although confined to the imitation of common 
nature, or domestic scenes, were, and still continue to be, 
the admiration of all genuine amateurs of painting. 
With the merits of Tenicrs, Ostade, Ruysdael, Wouver- 
mans, and many other painters, the English amateurs 
not more than half a century since, were only generally 
acquainted, through the admirable translations of their re- 
spective works, by the engravers,— -excepting, indeed, 
by the few who travelled, and saw their pictures in the 
public galleries, or private collections in those foreign 
parts. Times are wonderfully changed — we have now 
not only the greatest number of the cabinet pictures of 
the Flemish and Dutch schools of any single country, 
but, perhaps, can boast of possessing as many of the 
finest specimens as all the countries in Europe collec- 
tively. We not only may claim this ascendancy as to 
numbers of these masters, but may add, that we are con- 
stantly accumulating new treasures to increase these 
stores. The general rage for collecting these works, 
which commenced in the last century — the employing 
of so many agents to procure them at any price, and the 
succeeding opportunities afforded to the collectors abroad, 
daring the period of the French revolution, of rinding 
an universal mart in England for the sale of these gra- 
phic treasures, in their evil days of emigration, all con- 
tributed to enrich our country with these gems of art 

Of the works of the Italian and Venetian school, 
our accumulation has not been so great The posses- 
sors of these superior examples of art, have not had the 
same facilities for their transit to England ; but for this, 
we should have been equally rich in these invaluable 
stores. The continental galleries certainly retain the 
highest examples of the great schools; yet, could we 
make out a catalogue of all we possess collectively — for 
almost every great family possess some fine Italian and 
Venetian pictures— we should astonish foreigners with 
the share which we hold of the wondrous labours of 
these renowned schools. In foreign countries the pub- 
lic and private collections are accessible. Here, the 
finest and most valuable pictures of this class are rarely 
seen, as they form part of the superb furniture of the 
domestic apartments of our principal town mansions. 
Many are remotely spread in every part of the empire, 
in the ancient teats of our nobility, out of the reacn of 



curiosity, even were their possessors disposed to admit 
the curious to disturb that domestic privacy, which is so 
peculiarly characteristic of national feeling. Our con- 
noisseurship then, is acquired, as it were, by snatches : — 
wc have no public galleries, and private collections 
are accessible only by favour ; and the sullen conde- 
scension that admits, is spared, by the proud spirit that 
refuses to court admission : hence we are indebted to 
foreign speculators, who resort to the British metropolis 
with new cargoes of pictures for sale, and we idlers ad 
mire, and improve, in luxurious independence, by pay- 
ing our half-crowns or shillings for the sight. 

To our painters, however, for this desired information, 
the affair is not so light, they pay a heavier tax. To 
these, time is valuable property— and to portrait-painters 
more particularly ; for many a sitter is put off, and the 
artist's ideas are all abroad, because he can only see 
these exhibitions in the spring season, when his pa- 
trons are in town, and his ingenious talent is most in 
requisition. These considerations are to be ntfcnbered 
amongst others of no small importance to the progress 
of the arts, in argument for the necessity of what is so 
munificently projected by his Majesty— The founding 
of a national gallery, accessible at all times. 

The season is now again re-commencing, when the 
lover of painting may expect the highest mental treat : 
when the importations of works of art, in this improved 
epoch of taste, is as anxiously sought at the wot end of 
_the metropolis, as a Baltic or a Levant fleet of tallow, 
or 6gs, are looked for in the east. 

It is our intention to make a morning lounge to these 
exhibitions as thay occur, and to offer our remarks upon 
the leading features that grace these novelties. We 
also propose to visit the principal picture sales at Messrs. 
Christie's Phil Imps', and others, and to make our paper 
an annual record of all that materially relates to subjects 
of virtu. We flatter ourselves that much biographical 
chit-chat may be interwoven in our catalogues tut- 
sonnets, having long collected materiel for a picture' his- 
tory, in which we could trace the descent and transfer 
of some of the most renowned works which have 
chan&red hands by the agency of the picture-dealer 
and the auctioneer. 

The first that offers, is a collection that has been 
brought to this country by a foreign gentleman, and 
opened on Monday last, for public inspection, in Pali- 
Mall. The proprietor states, in his catalogue, that they 
are ** Selected from the works of the most celebrated 
masters of the Italian, French, Flemish, and Spanish 
schools, illustrative of many of the most sublime events 
of sacred history, and other interesting and gratifying 
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subjects, chosen from the moat renowned galleries on tl 
Continent" Of this collection we shall postpone o 
remarks until the next week. 



who combines all these Qualifications positive and «fi- 
tire ; (hey many, and live u happy a* any congeuJ 
, couple can who dwell in the vicinity of the haughty 
i Duke of Alrentoke. The account of a dinner wilh the* 
I graces is very graphic:— 



i Lift. 

The author of these volumes is said to be Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook, a gentleman well known for the smartness of 
his conversation, the vivacity and fun of his farces, and 
more recently celebrated for his being the subject of a 
state prosecution. Whether Hr. Hook be the writer of 
™ Sayings and Doings "' or not we have no means of 
knowing, and in these days of hoax and mystification, 
it is difficult to ascertain any fact connected with litera- 
ture. But the authorship of these volumes would be cre- 
ditable to him or almost any other writer of the day. 
They are pregnant with acute observations upon life arid 
manners, and evince an extraordinary knowledge of 
mankind. The author says of himself: — 

" I have watched the world, anil have set down all that I 
have seen ; and out or this collection of materials have 
thrown together a few historical illustrations of quaint say- 
ings, the force o[ which the characters introduced by me 
have unconsciously exemplified in their lives and con- 

Tholrst story, for " Sayings and Doings '" are a col- 
lection of stories, is called Danvers. He is a young man 
of high talents, great acquirements and insinuating man- 
ners, who is thrown at an early age into the great whirl- 
pool of fashionable life. His " notions on the marry- 
ing score " were by no means injudicious : — 

" A bright sparkling eye 
varying expression, and l< 
brent cast, when their n 
child, from that which th 
pool at loo — an ail 
like (i Ki i re 



lire* which should iHkc 11 rtif- 
iress heard of the denth of a 
would near when she lost a 
pool at loo — an air. a manner, gentleness and grace— a lady- 
like figure — a feminine diffidence — an amiable softness — a 
of affectation, and an innluu^t'ble fund of 
good -humour, were essentials with him ; and if the union 
of these qualities in one woman were not discoverable, then 
Burton devoted himself, in his own mind, to a life of perpe- 
tual single blessedness. 

" Moreover. Iicsides these actual qualifications wliirh his 
imaginary bride was to have, there were sundry others 
which she was not upon any consideration to ponwM. She 
was on no account to he learned - she might speak French: 
lint if she did, she must (In it will anil fluently— Latin and 
Creek were interdicted j the mathematics ulterly banished. 
She might, perliaps, play and sing, hut not by any means 
well enough to lie cxper-ti'd or rilled noon to exhibit like a 
buffoon in company. The less sue liked danring the bet- 
ter ; waltring was out of the question altogether. If she 
drew, it was not to be after the antique. The less she dab- 
bled in the arts, however, the more desirable. She was to 
be religious, and devoid of cant ; charitable, without pa- 
rade; and nitlonal, without pretension : she was to look at 
the world as one of its inhabitant* ; not to expect divine 
attributes in any of her fellow-creatures, nor to affect the 

her person : never to touch upon politic*, and always to call 
things by their right names." 

By some strange chance he meets with a young lady 



seven o'clock ; it lasted till twenty minute* after eight ;n> 
champagne needed nothing colder to chill it than the a*- 
pany ; the daughters spoke only to their brother*, the sr* 
theraonly to their parents: Burton was placed ou the rigW 
of the Duchess, Kilman the apothecary on her left: thr 
whole of her Grace's conversation was directed to the ha- 
ter, and turned upon the nature of infection, in a diatatr 
tion on the relative dangers of typhus and scarlet low. 
which was concluded by nn assurance on the part of hrr 
Grace, that she would endeavour to prevail upon Dor** 
Somebody from London to come down and settle in UV 
neighbourhood— a piece of information which was rerenei ; 
by her medical -hearer with ss much composure uim 
could muster while listening to intelligence likely tooier- 
turn his practice and ruin his family. 

" The Duke drank wine with Mrs. Burton, and radr- 
scended to enquire after her little one ; his G " *' 
1 :_._ a lengthened dissertation with hi 



" After a brief sitting, the ladies retired, and coSeebrwf 
shortly brought to the dinner-table, the gentlemen iffr 
ceeded to the drawing-room, which they found octants 
only by her Grace and Mrs. Burton : the Lady ElirsieU 
having retired with s head-ache, and the Lady Jane I 

About this period a small French clock on the chi 
piece struck ten ■ never were sounds so silvery m 
mortal ear as those to Mr*. Burton. Her misery had ten 
complete ; for, in addition to the simple horror of n<rfc-e-«* 
with the Duchess— a thing in itself sufficient to km 
frozen a salamander, her Grace had selected a* a subject for 
conversation the science of craniolngy, the name ol «hki. 
thanks to her unaophistication, had never reached Msrr'' 
ears; andthepuxile she was in to makeoutwhat * 
what body it referred, to what part of a body, or 

organs were, to which her Grace kept perpetually 

may better be conceived than imagined. The DocheB 
voted Mary a simpleton; Mary set hei " 
bore ; and Mary, with all her simplicity, 
mark of the two.'' 

A rich old uncle Danvers comes over fromtbetj* 
Indies, and graciously condescends to make them toy 
uncomfortable by taking up his residence with that 
The description of the nabob and hit eccentricities 
very amusing. The old gentleman is entrapped iatti 
marriage with a vulgar Miss Pod gen, to the great con- 
fusion of the Burtons at first, but not to their ulbnsk! 
disappointment, for he leaves them all his enonaoa 
fortune. The effect of this « God send " b Indidoiafj 
described:— 

'■ Four days hart scarcely elapsed after his return. brier 
he received innumerable letters from persons with thm 
for years he had had no intercourse, congratulating kin 
upon his wonderful good fortune ; and in less than a werk 
he accumulated two maternal uncles, one amn\ a h " — 

alone ; he was elected a member of three learned so 
and received a communication from a 
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know whether the honorary degree i 



— je mmflw. . 
I>. ('. L. would be agieeable . 
'• Various post-chaises, replete with fashionable uphol- 



, booksellers, anil 



" Various pott-chaise™, 

ints, thronged the sweep is-iure ranuuwu cuiuige : 
.pital estates were offered to him (or tide, and thirty* 
rsons, whose names he hud never heard. Appealed to 
1-known charitable disposition to relieve their wants* 
in* degiees, from tbe loan of twenty pounds up tii 

gentleman with thirteen children. 

" Hi* little, heretofore quiet, library wag crowded with 

those who had sons in the army solicited him to get compa- 
nies for their boys; others who had chosen the navy, en- 

' — 10 Biol, high at "" " 



estcd Bur 

He changes his a: 



to lift him to the Bench." 
3 Danvers, buys palaces, gives 
magnificent dinners, contests a county and loses it, gib 
into parliament for a borough, spends more than his in- 
come, becomes embarrassed, is dunned by his creditors, 
borrows money at usurious interest, no returns from the 
West Indies, and when at last as a mere mattrr of form 
he examined his affairs, he found that his debts amount- 
ed to little less than £-200,000. He raises money upon 
annuity, contests the county again, is elected, found 
guilty of a bribery which he never committed, is tried 
for the offence, found guilty and sentenced to imprison- 



finds himself in possession of somewhat less than £1200 
innum, with which he retires to a cottage in Devon- 
;, where he once more enjoyed quiet and happiness, 
rinced that " toe much of a good thing it good/or 

This tale is written with great power of description 
ind an intimate and accurate knowledge of society. 
Hie characters are drawn with great felicity and truth, 
and the dialogue is at once smart, pithy, and powerful. 
Perhaps it is a little too strongly marked with yertl/lage 
and sarcasm ; but a man of wit and sense much accus- 
tomed to the follies of town lite, can scarcely speak of 
them without resorting to such a tone of censure. The 
following out of a number of general portraits is very 
severe and very true : — 

" There is no object in all the study of humanity more 
striking, more awfully instructive than a faded Dowager of 
fashion ! Par be it from me to clani under thia sweeping 
denomination the many excellent mother*, the admirable 
women who so brightly adorn their set and the peerage of 
our country. Tbe thing I mean is one who, weak in intel- 
lect but strong in vanity, has had the misfortune to be born 
no beautiful as to believe her mind a aeeondarv object hard- 
ly worth the cultivating, — whose peach-bloom cheeks, 
whose coral lips, and flowing hair, whose graceful form and 
sylph-like figure, have caught the heart— if heart be have— 
of some man, her equal in rank, in fortune, and in intel- 
lect, — who as the careless wife, sparkled and dazzled, and 
who, after a married life of thirty years, finds herself the 
widowed mother of a race of girls, her very counterparts in 
mind and person, in trickings and manofumngs for whom 
•be baa had just sufficient cunning In succeed. 

" They la their turn marry, and she is left at sixty to her 
own resources. Where are they ? Her ideas of comfart 



pell her notions of charity are comprised in an annual do- 
nation or two toa lying-in-hospital, or a female penitentiary : 

her lite night after night ■,■. i!- .■' 

her aged person, bedizeneil with iv •■'■■ nwri- »im-l 
graced her figure in its youth, and a[t>>r fsteriahly endurini 
the loudly-whispered satire, mid the iM-ivncealrd laugbtei 
of the next generation, w!m -cunl rmmd about ber, «h< 
ajnka into her crimson velvet r"iiin. « i [limit creating a sen- 
sation, except perhaps in the- lircn-t ui her next heir, who, 
by her departure from Hum umlil k.i om- of which she haj 
never thought- is relieved fn.nu t!i<- ji.uuful necessity of pay- 
ing her Ladyship a jointure. 

" Of this wretched clam Mary had a favourable opportu- 
nity of seeing a pretty sprinkling of specimens j and her 
astonishment at the sight was mingled with a suspicion of 
the correctness of her own conduct. She, for the first 
time, saw age without respecting it, and felt a disposition 
to smile at infirmities which reason and religion bad *™ 
that moment, taught her to soothe and commiserate." 

It is impossible for any of the hangers-on of fashion 
to read this story without a pang if they have any feel- 
ing, without shame if they have any sense, without re- 
morse if they have any virtue. 

Of the other tales, we cannot this week taku any no- 
tice ; but in our next number, we shall give some ac- 
count of them, with a few remarks upon this, class of 



Votm. By J. G. Pbkcival, M.D. 9 eoii, pott 

London : John Miller. ISiil. 
This work is an English reprint of a collection of 
miscellaneous poems, which, we are informed in the 
preface, " has met with a very favorable reception in 
the western world, though the author is only known in 
England as standing in the first rank of living American 
poets." Whether Dr. Percival can be classed in the 
same elevated rank among English poets, we shall not 
have an opportunity of forming an adequate opinion at 
present, from the work having been placed before us to 
late in the week. But from the cursory glance we have 
been enabled to take, the author appears to possess a 
most fertile imagination, accompanied by a certain 
laxity of style not unusual with the more juvenile clan 

The principal poem of the collection " Prometheus," 
(written in the Spencerian stanza) contains many of the 
seedsof true poesy; though (as the author's countrymen 
would say) it it rather too " lengthy" for the subject 
It is, however, a sufficient indication that the writer is 
capable of sustaining an epic excursion of considerable 
extent, whenever his muse induces him to select an 
ippropriate subject. 

The first poem of the work entitled " The Wreck," is 
a specimen of the author's talent in blank verse. And 
dthough we neither thinfc hk style exactly suited to tbsA. 
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class of composition, nor admire his judgment in hav- 
ing selected such a subject, after the very masterly pens 
of Falconer and Lord Byron on the same theme ; yet 
this little poem contains some beautiful passages. Our 
quotations for the present number will be brief, aud taken 
si random. 

" The Wreck " bang founded on a tale of wayward 
jove, the birth of the tender passion is thus described: — 

" Then, as the magic sunset, and the place 

Hallowed to her pure spirit, and the sounds 
Of closing melody, and the calm words. 
That asked a blessing on the silent crowd, 
Who listened to the prayer with breathless awe — 

A-. Ilir-e i-iiii' 1 uVrh'T fivlinn-j mitli ;i charm 

111" i t .i'lii.'i."!-. sivi'i'trif-s wiii-n lici- soul 

(Jaiurht part til t hi.- new energy abroad 

In Unit ,lr., T .|.. ,11, ,-„,-,( mini- ;<ni! ii-asfcr 

A-r'nilinu In tin" islflry which pervades 
Tli.' "in' f.u-niA, (■.■iii|.li— then lier eye, 
l.iviii- ivitli li.T ii in | it s|iiiir. i!i.-ihiih1 total! 
On lli.' Iiriplit lending of a noble youth, 

Wl,,,.,. .^-.- l.-ll lull ..-. Imt,. ,\ .-■'i.« 

Of kindred Iwinu bad nt once possessed 

Their spirits, and a sacred fin.' informed 

Their souls with one ■"■» bl'. tli-v t.-ik.'d and loved. 

It waii th<- tiirtli iil"f..i"lnii— il.i'rc ivcnt forth 

From each an influence, that as n chain 

l.'iiii.''il i!i,-ir y la lir.nl- t.i-Ttlicr. They would turn 

.Aiiik their eyi'-. I hi I in nil in-l.iiil kiek 
They glsnced and met ; and as they met, they fell 
In deep confusion downward. Then their hearts 
Beat throbbingly ; a blush rose on their checks, 
Flushing and fading like the changeful play 
Of colours on a dolphin." 

The hero of the tale, consigned to voluntary banish- 
ment in order to avoid the reproaches of his noble rela- 
tives, eventually meets with tie catastrophe implied in 
the title of the tale : — 



He hi 






Sought him, and after long and fruitless 

Believed him dead. Awhile they mourned his loss, 
As great ones mourn, and then he passed away 
Into oblivion, and they tilled his place 
In their affections wtth a gilded toy. 
And found their treasures ampler by his death. 
Not so with her who loved him ; when be fled. 
She followed, hut soon sank beneath the weight 
Of deep and sudden sorrow." 

But we must proceed to give a short extract or two 
from "Prometheus:" — 
" Mercy ! thou dearest attribute of heaven, 
The attractive charm, the smile of Deity, 
To whom the keys of Paradise are given— 
Thy glance is love, thy brow benignity, 
And bending o'er the world with tender eye. 
Thy bright tears fell upon our bearta like dew, 



And in our bosom glows the living fire anew." 

1 Then Poetry WM inspiration— loud. 

And sweet, and rich in speaking tones, it rung. 
As if a choir of muses from a cloud. 
Sun-kindled, on the bright horizon hung. 
Their voices harmonized, their lyres full strung. 



Rolled a deep descant o'er a listening world— 

There was a farce, a majesty when snug 
The bard of Troy— his living though t* were hurl 
Like lightnings, when the folds of tempest are uj 

The following apostrophe to (he Son is all the extract 
we can at present afford from this long poem : 
" We call thee Lord or day— and thoa dost give 

To Earth the fire that animates her crust. 
And wakens all the" 

From the " 

To him w... 
Bears stamps _ . . . _, ... 

Lines of deep thought, high feeling, daring trust 
In his own centred powers, who aims to share 
In all bis soul can frame of wide, and great, and fur. 
Thy path is high in Heaven ;— we cannot gaze 

On the intense of light that girds thy car; 
There is a crown of glory in thy rave. 

Which bears thy pure divinity afar. 

To mingle with the equal light of star. 
For thou, so vast to us, art in the whole 

One of the sparks of night, that fire the air. 
And as around thy centre planets roll, 
So thou too hast thy path around the central soul." 

The little poem "The Suicide," contain* also sow 

fine passages : — 
" * Come, grisly Death ! and whet thy bloody dart; 

Come wait upon the breeze my dying knell ; 
O I misery and woe have filled my heart, 
01 hell to me is nothing— nothing's hell.' 



' A doom, that strikes my shuddering soul with dread, 

And almost drives my purpose from my breast ; 
Speak not those words— lor every hope i* fled ; 

In death, in darkness, is my only rest. 
' Come to my lips,' he spake, with features calm, 

' Come to my lips—thou cordial of my woes ; 
Pour in my wounded heart thy healing balm. 

And in eternal sleep my eyelids clone.' " 
We must, however, defer our further remarks to the 



The Animal Kingdom : arranged as eow/srsrif* ■■/» «' 
Organization. By the Bjaos Co VIM, dze. Witk li- 
ditioaal Description! and other Original Mailer. Br 
E. GmrriTR, F.L.9. Parti. Ltndom : G. and W I 
Whittaker. 1834. 

Our neighbours on the other side of the channel ban 
got considerably the start of us in physical philosophy 
and general science within the last half century. Thf? 
have produced mote original thinkers, and their hoi- 
guage possesses more valuable works on these branche) 
of knowledge, than any other country. In pndksl 
philosophy and mechanics, we have the advantage °o 
our side. Perhaps there is no subject in which a '' 
ficiency has been more manifest than in zoology. 
have not a single treatise which contains the modem 
improvements and discoveries in that science. The pre- 
sent work is an attempt to supply the want, and desertei 
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grail attention. All who know any thins; of the history 
sod present state of xoological science, must know that 
*,o the Baron Cuvier more than to any other modern ■ 
t indebted for some of the most valuable improvements 
in the way of arrangement and discovery. His "Com- 
parative Anatomy," is a work of singular merit and ori- 
ginality, and its author may be regained as the legislator 
of that science. ThcRegne Animal "is less elaborate 
and less complete, but it is the best treatise upon the 
subject we have. The editors of the present work have 
very wisely made it the foundation of their labours ; and 
as it is little else than a catalogue or synopsis of the liv- 
ing tribes arranged according to the laws of their con- 
formation, they have added toit much popular and en- 
irtaining matter relative to the instincts, habits, and 
eueral character of animals, together with additional 
ascriptions of alt the species. Hence it may be regarded 
i a translation of the " Regne Animal," enriched by 
whatever interesting or important matter might be gain- 
ed from other modem naturalists and 



after the Introduction of Cuvier, expl 



ining 



the t 



ture and principles of his work, the 
us what they call " a supplemental history of man," 
which contains some general views of points peculiar 10 
the human race. This part is a compilation merely, but 
is to have been done with much judgment and in. 
genuity. It is impossible in a paper like ours to enter 
into any examination of a scientific work. Even if we 
hid the space requisite, we have not the inclination. 
Our object is amusement — that species of amusement 
which at the same time insinuates Knowledge. Science 
with all its importance is somewhat too unwieldy and 
heavy for a literary newspaper. We can only say of the 
"resent work, that it is judicious in its choice of subject. 
mple, accurate, and scientific in its execution, and a 
valuable accession to our stock of zoological knowfedn. 
The plates which accompany this first part are well exe- 
cuted. Some of them, we perceive, are the productions 
of Mr. T. Landseer. It is not easy to find in this work 
many passages fit for quotation, but the following is not 
merely ingenious, it is highly interesting. M. Cuvier is 
speaking of the varieties of the human species : — 

ig these varieties there are three particu- 
larly merit attention, in lunBciiuence of the marital ffifl r 
-listing between them. These are, 1, the [air, or 

in variety; 2, the yellow, or Mongolian ; 3, the 

n- Ethiopian. 
.jeCaui^ian, to which we ourselves belong, is chiefly 
distinguished by the beautiful form of the head, nhi.li ;i[>- 
proti mates to a perfect oval. It is also ri-iijnrk.iiil-- l<r 
variations in the shade of the complexion, Hut mluur A iln 
hair. From this variety have sprung the must civilized 
nation*, and snrh as have moat generally rvm.nl domi- 
nion over the rest of mankind. 
"TheMonfolian variety i» recognised hypunii'ii-niihrrl, 

bonea. Bat visage, narrow andohlii 

and black, scanty beard, and olive 
'ity empires in Chlr 

Desert, but its civilisation baa long 
" "*' ~ ~ is confined to tb 



"war, 



as 



pressed cranium, and flattosh rose. In the prominence of 
the lower part of the hoe, and the thickness of the lips, it 
manifestly approaches to the monkey tribe. The hordes of 
which this variety is composed, have always remained in a 
state of complete barbarism. 

" The Caucasian variety derives its name from the group 
or mountains between the Caspian and the Black Sea, be- 
muse tradition would seem to refer the origin of the people 
of this race to that part of the world. Tfaeoce, as from a 
a central point, the different branches of this variety shot 
forth like the radii of a circle, and even at the present day 
we find its peculiar characteristics in the highest perfee- 



i of language. 

;hw ward, gave 

birth to the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the untameable 
Arabs, destined to become for a period nearly masters of 
the Jews, and the Abywynians, 



the world; the Pheni , 

who were Arabian colonies, and the ancient Egypti 
in all probability, owe their origin to the same source. 
From this branch, always inclined to mysticism, have 
sprung those religions, the influence of which baa proved 
the moat widely extended and the most durable. Science 
and literature have flourished occasionally among these 
people, but always clothed in strange and mystic guise, 
ana obscured by a highly figurative diction. 

" Th ■ Indian, German, and Pelaagic branch (for it is one 
- d the same), is infinitely more extended than the ; 



_ .,,..„- of the Hindoos, and parent 

■cui of Hindustan ; the ancient language of 

the Pclasgi, tlie common mother of the Creek, the Latin, 
of many tongues now extinct, and of all those spoken in the 
wiulhof Europe; the Gothic or Teutonic, from which the 
languages of the north and north-west of Europe are de- 
rivnl, th" Unman, Dutch, English, Danish, Swedish, Sec.; 
bully, tin' Sclavonian, from which come the languages of 
the north-east of Europe, as the Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, etc. 

sivc and powerful branch of the Caucasian 

i 1 _.:.!_ — !_- ■- t ^ f forenxmt rank of the 

compose it have carried 
greatest perfection. 



race may be placed 

philosophy, science, and the iu-ib w uie giriucst pencction, 
and for more than thirty ages have been the guardians and 
depositaries of human knowledge." 



A morr interesting pamphlet than the one before us, 
we do not recollect to Dave read for a long time past. It 
relates to a subject at all times of moat unquestionable 
importance ; but more especially so in this country, and 
iu this season, when every possible exertion is making 
to diffuse tbe light of instruction amongst those classes 
which for centuries have been regarded as tbe bond- 
slaves of ignorance and vice. Fortunately the preju- 
dices upon this topic have dispersed before the sun of 
knowledge, and a brighter and more genial day is be- 
ginning to dawn upon the human race. Within the last 
year, and it is unnecessary to wo any further back, bow 
much has been done for the instruction of the lower 
classes? At this very moment what imrelaxing effcKts. 
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rt, near Berne, has been cstaMiitM)) 
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thivuciiout Europe. In England, 
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a.A\ t\i-liiini Iv *-i-u|jnil with the 
..■1nc.1_.tiT, Our effort* in the way 
?eu of the moet general tharacter. 
I only that we thought of firing a 
in to tnechjiiifs and luimuier*. 
it- it for a longer period, wider the 
l*nb«g, Lrt us heer tonielhiog 
Wore we sjKik of his service*: — 

!tunn m at first known merely M ■ 
hr hu n;i airriiuli I ii.siiiiitlon "1 

', near Hdhiyl ; lnjt :if rii-iilturf hit" 

Kohtert witd liim, and the )b"i"- in 
wpular education, gave il its yreat- 

uni-tniire. which would tirive- made 
n- "'"1, IK- mid otlii-nvist' di.«|>o»ed 
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The tint Mary al their dweltm* totli.t. dI tan 
luryi- »n Hi mi . the dormitory, [urni-hed with | -""■ ■■ 
mill bed-i iiittic", on a platform the length et tar nil. and 
-ri tkan; the other, with two long table* indWulo, 



iiimliinr'. &.-. »b*-n the weather » irry liol U 
thefi meal* and !r-»out iu a thed near the Sooae. 

" H r hen *uvper win ready, the youn* man who 
out th.-m, atracd Velirli. are out a national by 
torical and rrliiiiiiu.-. rtieS the | ilf 111 une in pa 
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«nce of each pupil for maintenance and education 
■Vert- the work pursued at Hofwyl less various, it would 
»■ more productive; but it is expedient to make some 
light sacrifice, in order to obtain the more extensive 
[ood. Agriculture ii the principal species of labour, 
ind this is of all others the worst remunerated. If the 
dotation of the pupils were combined with the labours 
if handicrafts arid manufacturers, as well as agriculture, 
he School of Industry would be far more economical 
nan it is at present. It has been said of the Bell and 
Lancaster schools, that the good they do is principally 
legalive, and consists in keeping young children en- 
gaged in more regular pursuits, who might otherwise be 
icquiring idle and vicious habits in the streets. Even 
n tin- contracted view, the Hofwyl school has a great 
uperiorily ; for what those schools do for some hours a 
lay during two or three years, it does without intermis- 
ion through the whole period of youth, affording at the 
ante time a maintenance to the pupil*. The state of 
norality at Hofwyl is most gratifying: — 

" The Rreatcr part of the pupils have already passed the 

Jp of puberty. They are not permitted to leave the esta- 
ishment day nor night | none of them are ever seen at a 
■iilage feast or dance ; neither have they any acquaintances 
mt of the establishment. They do not even think of it. 
fork, play, and lessons, fill up their time, and their con- 
a>ntM looks shew that they experience no want of enjoy. 
nent. It is already a great paint gained, to have brought 
m to their twenty-first year, without then 
uted to ' ' 

niul, they i 
I nt habits. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively sltort apace of 
imc since its establishment, the advantages of this insti- 
ution have been very manifest. Many of the pupils 
lave gone forth to the world ; and have by their dili- 
;ence, ability, knowledge, and moral habits, reflected 
jrcat credit upon their instructors. 

Although this pamphlet contains a great many inte- 
esting details relating to the studies, expences, and habits 
if the establishment, yet we are precluded from giving 
my mora of them to the public. The extreme importance 
if the topic, tlie novelty of M. Fellenberg's plan, its 
■vident advantages, and at the same time, the brevity, 
learness, and good sen^c of this little volume, will en- 
ure it a wide circulation amongst all classes of readers. 



Tat Life and Fintr. •/ S 



In a publication which devotes so much 
he history, condition, principles, and influence of the 
'ine Arts as our own, a copious and complete account 
f the volumes before us may very naturally be expect- 
d. Salvator Uosa is a great name in the history of in- 
died. It is the name of a man who in the different 
lursuitsof poetry, engraving, the stage, and above all in 
minting, rose to the loftiest eminence; and the splen- 
ixir of hit living fame baa streamed through the mists 
f subsequent ages down to our times with a radiance 



though somewhat abated, yet still brilliant and intense. 
Successive generations have consecrated the judgment 
of his own times, and scarcely any critic of authority 
has ever ques'ioncd his claims to the highest honors of 
art. Sir Joshua Reynolds— a great authority certainly 
—has indeed qualified his eulogium of Salvator's merits, 
but with the inconsistency which so strongly marks the 
judgments of that eminent person, he has at one time 
denied him any thine like grandeur, and at another has 
accorded to him " all the sublimity and grandeur of the 
sacred volume from which he drew his subject of " Ja- 
cob's Dream." Beyond question, the former of these 
opinions is most inapplicable to the Calalint Conipi- 
tatg — the Saul and Witch of Eiidor, and someotner 
pictures of Salvator. Sir Joshua is more liberal in his 
opinions of his landscapes, and s|ieaks of them in the 
language of high praise. But if Sir Joshua pronounces 
on the merit* of Salvator Rosa with the sobriety and 
sternness of a critic and an artist, his present biographer, 
Lady Morgan, writes of him with all the enthusiasm and 
admiration of an amateur and a female. Her volumes 
are from the beginning to the end one long loud note of 
adulation. She makes him out not only the first of 
painters, but the most fervent of patriots, and the most 
accomplished of men. There is indeed no want of re- 
search or facta about her volumes, but they are written in 
such a flowing and partial style, as very much to abate 
the authority of her opinions. She enters minutely 
enough into the history of his life, but all her represen- 
tations are in the highest strain of panegyric, tier opi- 
nions of his excellence as a painter are certainly too ex- 
travagantly favorable, though no doubt can exist of his 
great merits. But he was something more than a pain- 
ter ; he was likewise an engraver, original, bold, and 
spirited; a musician of no mean accomplishments; a 
comic actor, an improeitatart, a great conversationalist, 
a natural and amusing prose- writer, a more than respec- 
table scholar, and a poet, who, in originality, vigorous 
expression, sharp and fearless satire, deep feeling, philo- 
sophic spirit, and real genius, deserves to be regarded as 
among the most eminent of his own times, and not coy 
inferior to those of any other period of Italian literature. 

The work commences with an essay on the state of 
Italian painting in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, upto the birth ofSalvator. tie 
was bom at Renelhua little village not for from Na- 
ples, in the year 1615, His father was an obscure, but 
industrious artist, whose success as a painter was such as 
to render him adverse to his sou's adopting the same pro- 
fession, The youth was accordingly destined to the 
church, and thus an opportunity was afforded him of 
making those scholastic acquirements for which he was 
afterwards so distinguished. 

He was often guilty of petty offences against church 
discipline and, as a punishment, was put into confine- 
ment by his monkish preceptors. — 

" Deprived of liberty, he made propitious offerings to 
that Nature lie was forbidden to worship, within the 'dark- 
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round"' of his domestic prison ; and by tbe simple in- I 
... — jeoLilily of some burned Hticks, lie covered the walla 
of the old house with tlie scenery of bin favourite haunts. 

lias blued over the tided frescoes of the dilapidated 
guarda-mba ,■ and the old loggia, ones the temple of aristo- 
cratic recreation, when the Casarcin was the palace of some 
Neapolitan prince, waa converted into a panorama, repre- 
- — •■flu tbe enchanting views it commanded o[ the bay with 

asts, woods, and mountains. 

Saato tacramento!' exclaimed Madonna Giulia with 
uprated hands and eyes, as wh'. entered the loggia to take 
her ' fresca,' or evening's draught of .fresh air. ' Coia ttu- ! 
-tttda '.' re-echoed tlie simple ligtiorine, his sisters, in stu- 
ud wonder at their brother's talent and temerity : and the 
uckless Sal va tori ell u, for the studies be pursued and the 
studies he neglected, was doomed to do penance by attend- i 
ance on matins, mass, and vespers in the great church of | 
CertoSH, with pious punctuality, during the whole of 



laie hi 



indie ■ 



burned 



.icfcii, instead of his mother's 

ana in passing along tlie magnificent 
to religion and the arts, be applied 



cloisters, ss.___ ^ 

• L — between tlie interstices of its lion 
moccupied space on the pictured wi 
i :.._ . _j not yet covered 



lich, gold 



" What 






his rude pencil, history has not detailed, but he was bring- 
ing to bis work all tbe ardour which in another age went to 
hi* 'Saul' or 'Democritus,' when, unfortunately, the 
prior, tssuing with his train from the rhoir.caught the hap- 
less painter in tbe very act of scrawling on those sacred 
walla, which it required all the influence of Spagnuoletto to 

S leave to ornament,— walls, whose very angles Annibal 
«cci would have been proud to fill, and for whose deco- 
ration tbe great Ijmfranco, and greater Dominicliiiui, were 
actually contending with deadly rivalry and fatal cmula- 

This was the first indication of a tendency to the art 

of painting, which was subsequently fostered by the pre- 
cepts of Francauiani, a young artist, who had married 
his sister. Abandoning his clerical studies, he devoted 
himself entirely to art; and for a time secluded him- 
self amidst the romantic solitudes and savage grandeur 
of the Abruzzi and Calabria. Here, amidst the pea- 
santry, and the outlaws, he remained loug enough to 
fill his imagination, and Ids memory, with those combi- 
nations of the magnificent and the terrible, which be 
afterwards displayed in the productions ofhis pencil. 

On his return to Naples, tlie death of his father left 
the family with no other support than tbe labours of 
Salvator, who was compelled to toil for a scanty sub- 
sistence, by painting pictures and sketches for the 
dealers, which were sold at the lowest price. He was 
brought into some notice by accident alone,— 

" It luippened chut as the Cavaliere Lanfranco was re- 
turning one day in bis splendid equipage from La China 
del Genu hi Ins lodging* by Im Slrnda delta Varita, he wm 
struck by a picture in oil which hung outside the sliop-door 
of a rtvtHdilorc, with other odds and cuds of second-hand 
wares. Lanfraiico snipped bis carriage, and ordered Jnto- 
mo Htc/mri, Jus luvmtikc. pupil, to alight, and bring him 
the painting which liad attracted bis attention. The revrn- 
•Wort was struck by an honour so little to be expected. 
The carriage of the great Signer Cavalier* Lan franco stop. 



..-bile •hells' and ,_, 

tyrs, had gone vff with successful rapidity. 

" Lanfranco look the picture into his carriage : and ■ 
nearer inspection convinced him of the accuracy of his lint 
rapid decision. It was labelled * Arena aV Agar t sM ast 
tigtio laugwmti per la tela,' 

" There was in the conception of this, picture a tone d 
deep and powerful feeling, a gloomy and melancholy ori- 
ginality, which probably struck on the imagination of L>a- 
Iranco even more than its execution. He sought fas Uf 
name of the painter, who waa evidently of no school, wbo 
copied no master, and whose manner was all his own ; sad 
in a comer he perceived a superscription unknown to buds. 
and by its diminutive termination almost consigned to ridi- 
cule. It was ' Salvatoriello. ' The metuMon either conk! 
not, or would not, give any intelligence concerning the 
painter ; and Lnnfrsnco, paying without hesitation the print 
demanded, carried home the picture in bis carriage, asd 
gave general orders to bis pupils to purchase all they sis 
bearing the signature of SatoatarifUo, without nama boa. 
When he departedfor Rome, 11 agar waa tlie companjua if 
bis voyage, and became the chief ornament of his picture- 
gallery at La Vigna." 

Lanfranco waa, at that time, the most eminent 
painter in Naples, and thus distinction at hn bands wu 
of great service to Salvator. He went lo Home to pur- 
sue his studies, but without any great advantage, nor 
wu it until sometime afterwards, at Naples, that be took 
his proper station as a painter. His " Prometheus " wti 
the first successful production, and it brought him into 
great reputation. He relumed lo Rome, and his fortune 
soon improved, ao as to permit him to indulge in tn- 
pensive entertainments. But it was his talent as a poet, 
actor, and improvisatore. which procured fot him a no- 
toriety that was afterwards of advantage to him as > 
professional man. Bernini, and his frigid school, weir 
then all-powerful at Rome, and Salvator had ever; thin? 
to contend with in the perverted taste of the public. In 
landscape Claude and G. Poussin woe just in the zenith i* 
their fame, and it was only by his great originality, bold- 
ness, and natural truth, that Salvator became a tsumntf 
with the Roman populace. He was occasionally em- 
ployed to paint for the prelates and the nobility, but Ilk- 
proud dignity and unbending independence of hi* 
manner was not very palatable to the great, not set- 1 
viceable to himself. 

Lady Morgan gives us some amusing anecdotes of he 
deportment, which we will extract. — 

" A Roman noble endeavouring one d 
bargain with Mm, he coolly interrupted 
till the picture was finished, he himseli uiu not gram ru 
value ; observing, ' I never bargain. Sir, with my pencil; 
for it knows not the value of its own labour belbre tlie ra> 
is finished. When the picture ia done, 1 will let you taw* 
what it costs, and you may then take it or not, as )uu 






" A Roman prince, more notorious Tor his prftensioaMu 
pirlu than lor liberality to artists, sauntering one day is 
Salvator'* gallery in the Via Babbuina, paused before iw ' 
of his landscapes, and after a long contemplation of its it*- j 
rita exclaimed, • Salvntormio! I am strangely tempted "i 
purchase this picture;— tell me atone* tbe lowest prirf.' 1 
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" ' Two hundred srudi,' replied Salvator, carelessly. 

" * Two hundred ncudi ! aA/mr .' that i'j ■ price !— but 
we'll talknf it another time.' 

" The llluitrissimo took his leave i but, bent upon hay- 
*»« the pirture, he shortly returned, and again enquired 
■ the lowest price.' 

" * Three hundred scudi !' was the. -iiHcn reply. 

"' Corpo di OatroV cried the ««■... ■!■,,! pi ,.:,-,■, • ,..., 
biirla, eottra rirnaria. you are joking ! I see I muni e'en 
wait upon your better humour: and m, addia, Siimor Ro*a." 
The next day brought back the pi iuce to the painter's 
gallery: who, on entering, saluted Unto with a jocose 
uir, and uddfd, * Well, Signur Ainiro, 
to-day ? have prices risen or [alien V 

• Four hundred scudl is the price i.t-dny !' replied Sal- 
vator, with affected calmness; when, suddenly giving way 
to his natural impetuosity, ami no loi 

nation, he buret forth,—' The bet i-, your Excellency 
would not now obuin thii picture Ir im me at any price ; 
■nd yet no little value do / put upon it, meri is, tliBt f deem 
itworthyof no better late than I/lit: mid „i, .,r, I in.- r J . .- 
panncl on which it wan painted from the u-.dl, Ii.. rlmm it to 
the around, and with hi* foot broke it into an hundred 
pieces. ' Ws£>eeHrJ»cy'made an unceremonious retreat, 
and returned uo more to drive a hard bargain. 

"The story, as usual, circulated tlimugh Rome, to the 
disadvantage of the uncanipromiauwiriMi.it; and confirmed 

the. character, which hasetill remained uiih I <>r l.-iu, 

' nn rmrlfo iiulomitv t ftrttee, ' a bet-brained and despe 

It was during this residence at Rome that some of his 
finest pictures — the " Prodigal Son,"—" Purgatory," 
" Pindar and Pan," Ac. were painted. His situation 
was made uncomfortable, by thep ■ ■ ■ , 

and he sought a temporary refuge from their attacks by 
retiring to Naples. The insurrection of Masaniello 
had then first hroken out, and with the natural ardor 
of his temperament, he enlisted in a band called la rem- 
pagnia dtlla morle, and joined tlie standard of Masa- 
niello. On this passage of his life Lady Morgan write: 
in the warm language of one deeply imbued with de- 
mocratic and revolutionary notions, and regards it 
one of Salvador's noblest actions. 

(Ta ie continued J 

EXHIBITION.— BRITISH GALLERY. 

(Continued from p. 313 



A VIEW Ntta THE TOWS HAIL, 

Such has been the general improvement in domes 
architecture within the last twenty-five years, tbe men: 
rable epoch of wealth in thia island, that in many of a 

Cvincial towns, the pulling down and building up »y*t< 
been no less the rage, than in our ureal and flourit 
inn metropolis. H»noe, the tourist in aearch of the pi 
TueznoiiE is disappointed, on entering an ancient tow 
when looking for projecting stories, gTiiresque quoins, oak. . 
rafter', and crazy casements, with puv-L'-ivd gsliles, he finds 
the buildings here and there cockin ylied, with smooth 
brick walls, modern sashes, and shot that vie wit' 

those in Fleet-street or Cheapside. All these change* rj 
hi bit the flourishing state of our age a! home, and mark lh 
rapid progress of civilisation. But, dial for the tourist, 
tlie topographer, and the amateur of tin' picturesque. 

These things being so ordered by the rate*, it is really 
a treat to our topographical taste, to meet wit), so pictorial 
a representation of an old country town, a* this: one— to 



uaetbe phrase ofa grey-bearded antiquary— that has escaped 

the spoiler's hands. We have before observed, picture* of 

class are congenial with our national taste— there are 

any traits in these old sites, *o materially interwoven 

but the moat senseless grub, travelling lor orders for Aim- 
K(f, can, even while changing horses, forbear an exclama- 
tion of " What an old-lash ion ed place— aye, fellow travel- 
ler, these places were tilled by our honest plain-dealing 
torefatliera ! Please Hod, 1 will villi thia town again." 

We bave ottered our opinions upon the talents of Mr. 
Dearie, in a former number, with that critical minuteness 
'lich we should not have bestowed on an artist let»enti- 
. d to our respect. Our tint and greatest object, ia to 
notice what is promising and mcrilorioua in the works of 
our riaing artists,— to exert our beat efforts to lead the at- 
tention of those who have yet to learn how to j udge of a 
picture, to appreciate what is good. Our next is to pre- 
vent the abuse of patronage, by exposing what ia bad. For 
there is a duty due ti> the public, aa well as to those who 
become candidate* for public favor, and the general inte- 
rests of taste can only be ultimately promoted by those 
who assume the censor's chair, expounding the established 
law, to the best of their judgment, in truth and justice. 

In thia composition, then, we perceive the rudiments of 
all that could be desired to accomplish a complete picture of 
thia class. The subject ia truly pictorial, it is characteristic 
of the scene, and exhibits a masterly arrangement of effect. 
There ia a prevailing richness of tone preserved, although 
"lited with a clear atmosphere : it ia an interesting street 
ene, viewed under the influence of a cheerful day— such 
i would lead us to seek the first snug inn to order our din- 
:r, and take a stroll whilst the cloth was being laid. 
This picture, however, would bave been less exception- 
ile — perhaps unexceptionable, indeed, bad the ingenious 
tist bestowed that little more, that is the highest effort 
i art,— that careful super-adding, yet wanting, after the 
fatigued mind, yielding against its judgment. Whisper* " It 
miiido." We are always safe in referring on these points to 
the practice of the Flemish and Dutch masters. In all 
objects of their graphic imitations, they never considered a 
workdone, until it was finished: it ua fact indelibly marked 
upon their compositions, that they wrought with the pencil 
to the full extent of their conception. Had Mr. Deane 
given a few days more to tlie finishing of thia view, with 
tliat indefatigable spirit of energy which those roas- 
ters evinced, we should have had to congratulate him, per- 
haps, for having rivalled them in this particular walk of 
art. We see enough of real merit in thia picture to war- 
rant our estimate of his rapacity to do more. The sha- 
dows cast by the houses upon the road are broken, and inter- 
rupted in that repose whieh would have added so much to 
the sober effect of the whole, had not the abrupt patches of 
warm tint been so carelessly scattered on the cool mas*. 
There is also an extravagance of warm tinting intermixed 
amongst the greys in other part" -' " - ' - L 



i in other parts of the picture, which, 
ided to avoid monotony, by this want of 



and betray a hurried after- 



, .the 



jf the (bunders of the English school of pas 

who are worthy of the name of masters, in the true spirit 
of the word ; we name, among others, the venerable Stubbs, 
whose original talent in his department would have done 
honour to that age to whieh we look for almost all that is es- 
timable in painting as simply an imitative art. The ani- 
mals of this artist, considered as portraits, are as near 
perfection a* any work* extant of the old school, and, for 
some properties superior, for none of his predecessors un- 
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derstood the real character, the anatomy, and the point* 
of the home, so well as this painter. His colouring and 
execution were no less perfect, and when he departed, we 
in common with those who lamented his loss, exclaimed, 
we may never behold his like again. We, however, had the 
gratification to witness the progress of another artist, then 
only rising into notice, whose pursuits were ardently di- 
rected to the same class of stuay. We mean Mr. James 
Ward, who has not only persevered until he has equalled 
Mr. Stubbs in the truth of his pencil, but has super-added 
a spirit and euergy in animal study, that has raised his 
works superior ki comparison to every thing that had ema- 
nated from the finest painters of this class. Mr. Cooper 
has amply supplied the place of the late Mr. Gilpin, the 
contemporary of Mr. Stubbs, by a species of painting so 
excellent in its way, that we can admire it as original, even 
with all our respect for the talent of his distinguished con- 
temporary Mr. Ward. We have the pleasure to name 
another artist of most promising t ilent in animal painting, 
Mr. Woodward, a pupil of Mr. Cooper's, whose picture of 
" Hoisesin a Thunder-storm,'' in this exhibition, is a mas- 
terly performance, which, with his oJicr works, we shall duly 
notice in the course of our strictures. 

Of Mr. E. Landseer's abilities we have already spoken. 
We have now to notice the tslent of another youth- 
ful candidate for public favor in this department, whose 
works give presage of future excellence, and of adding 
to the reputation of our native school. The " Game- 
keepers Returning," is a composition that has claims 
upon the attention of those who interest themselves in 
the progress of juvenile exertion, in its approximation to 
mastery. The subject is composed of portraits, two game- 
keepers, a pony, and their nogs. This is a spirited per- 
formance, and is worthy of the opinion we had formed of 
his latent capacity t by the earliest efforts of his pencil. The 
drawing of the animals is free, and exhibits that anatomi- 
cal knowledge, which alone can give energy to the hand, 
and embolden the artist to pourtrav the most dilficul tac- 
tion with the unconstrained freedom of nature. The 
painting is masterly; every limb is defined, and he has al- 
ready acquired the power of painting what he selects for 
imitation. There is a dexterity of execution that reminds 
us of the hand of his relation of the same name— so much 
so, indeed, that we may henceforth speak of their works as 
the school of Ward. But, lest in this observation we should 
do injustice to the merit of our young artist, it behoves us 
to say, that he is entirely indebted to his natural talent, and 
to sedulous study, for his acquirements in art. There is 
a want of unity ami general keeping however, in this perfor- 
mance, and the back-ground is feeble, compared with the 
style of the figures and animals. Practice, added to the 
good taste which has enabled Mr. Ward to accomplish thus 
much at so early an age, we are willing to assure ourselves 
will enable him to acquire what is wanting to make him a 
leading painter of animal subjects. 

MATERNAL AFFECTION. — PAINTED BY W.M. ETTV. 

It has often been asked, how it has happened, that of the 
many students who succeed each other at the schools at the 
Royal Academy, where they imbibe the rudiments of draw- 
ing from the finest models selected from the antique, that 
the taste which might be presumed to be thus early ac- 
quired from the contemplation of such beautiful anu ele- 
gant prototypes, so rarely is seen to develope itself in the 
choice of subjects which the artists, thus educated, select for 
the exercise of their art ? The solution is not easy, for cause 
and eflect are frequently so widely separated by interven- 
ing circumstances, as to he too remote to be followed or re- 
traced, and the enquirer is left to solve the dilhculty by the 
vague results of speculation. 

Whatever mayDe the cause, of this we may be certain, 
that few have ventured upon the higher and more elegant 
pursuits of art ; and among them, the greater number have 



relaxed in their ardour, and ultimately relinquished the at- 
tempt. Doubtless the difficulties are great, where the ob- 
ject to be attained is so much beyond the common reach of 
mental exertion \ yet, vast as the talent must be to accoav 
p u , * P Ictur * with the attributes of grace and beauty, sad 
the lofty sentiment that must necessarily combine to bra 
a composition of this order, unless every part be wnwjtk 
almost to perfection, the meanest judge of art will discover 
the defects, and the artist is exposed to detection, sad the 
mortifying consequences of a failure. 

Mr. Etty is one of the aspiring few of the English school 
who having ventured upon this unfrequented and peruosi 
path to fame, has neither loitered on his way, nor tuned 
him back. He is still persevering in his classic course, sad 
we trust, will overtake the object of his research. 

we have seen but few of the compositiona of this pro-i 
mining artist, but in them we have observed so much of 
beauty and elevated sentiment, that we cannot forbear the 
expression of our surprize at the coldness and indiflen-wr ; 
with which such emanations of his tasteful pencil are view- 1 
ed, when so many are affecting to lament the paucity of! 
works of this class in our public exhibitions. If this neg- 
lect be the effect of ignorance, it is pitiable ; if of envy, it 
is execrable. It behoves the few who have taste to discern 
what is excellent in art, and candour to acknowledge lmwr 
merit, to uphold a contemporary who is thus endeavouring, 
by the exercise of his talent, to rescue our school from tbf 
reproach of incapacity for the highest and most clastic pur- 
suits of study. We are shocked at perceiving the* rare 
specimens of the poetic in painting so unkindly abused. » ' 
unjust y stripped of their merited attributes. We abhor 
that cynical difference of opinion, that affects to judge of 
art by rules out of the pale of sober criticism, or by say 
other than the established rules of taste, as far as they nay 
safely be denned. But if we should appear singular in tak 
we venture to commit ourselves upon the assertion, that if 
certain of the small compositions of his pencil which have 
been exhibited on the walls of the British Institution had 
been painted some two centuries since, and recently cva- 
signea to England without a name, learned sponsors would 
have fathered them upon some of the Italian masters, and a I 
host of dilettanti would have discovered beauties in them 
inimitable by modern art, whilst each would have contend- 
ed for the possession of such graphic gems to adom their 
galleries. 

That this cabinet composition is without fault, the warn- ; 
est admirers of Mr. Etty 'a abilities would not assert. TV , 
mass of blue drapery in the principal figure is generally > 
disapproved, ana the colouring of the flesh is not so pur* . 
as could be wished ; indeed its prevailing hue has been com- ; 

f>ared to that of decayed iwe-lcaves. The eye of the Eng- i 
ish connoisseur is rendered somewhat fastidious on thr? i 
quality in painting, by the perfection which our school of , 
portrait has attained in the representation of the carnation*. 
But we hold it fair to make the same admissions in favour ol ; 
a contemporary, that we do for a predecessor ; and he must : 
be ignorant indeed, who cannot admire the elevated senti- 
ment of the old Italian compositions, because tlie cokxiria* \ 
is not so rich as the Venetian, or so fresh as that of the Fie- , 
mish, or combining the excellencies of each, as applied U» ! 
portraiture by the most distinguished of our own Dainter*. | 
There is in this composition of Maternal Affection, how- 
ever, a pleasing variety of tone in the subordinate scale « 
the carnations, from the brightness of the infant con' 
plexions to the brunette, a sweetness of expression in the 
countenances, and an execution that is strictly compatible 
with the style of composition, being delicate without feeble- 
ness, and spirited without affectation. We particularly ad- 
mire the beauty of pencilling displayed in the extremities 
a rare quality in the works of the English school : the draw- 
ing is equally creditable to the talent of this rising aruVt 
whose sedulous attendance at the Royal Academy, so highly 
creditable to his perseverance, and worthy of the imitation 
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of many of his compeer*, haa mined him in this pir-enii 
nence, and must lend to that ultimate superiority, which ; 
knowledge o( drawing alone can eliect, and which gave tli< 
Italian masters no decided a superiority in the higher gut-ti 
of design over all other schools. Our knowledge of the h,i 
bit« of Mr. Etty are not from personal acquaintance— ay, 
know him not : we cannot then lie suspected of favourith)-... 
in adding our testimony of praise, by repeating what rm 
have just been told— that such is his ru ' 









on, tl 



works from his elegant pencil, that will rival those of the fti 
miied old masters, and add a diatinguiebed name to the li 
of masters, of our own school. 



Wht our topographical painters should continually wan- 
der far and wide in search of the picturesque (we mean out 
metropolitan artists), when there are yet so many subject* 
for pictorial imitation at home, we cannot discover, unb-- 
an itinerant spirit of restlessness lends them forth to seek 
something ever new, from the sheer hankering after novel, 
ty. We have no predilection for cockney rustic*, neither in 
the mettinorphosis of smart Marylebone servant maids in. 
to eotlajiera, lace-makers, hay-makers, or gleaners— nor .if 
unshaven St. Giles's heggars into fiahermen, woodmen, c.r 
hoary slicpherds. Cooked and contrived aa they may W, 
they will smell of London smoke. But with regard to atnvt 
view*, with tilth' pictorial cliaracteri sties with which well- 
selected peeps at the old parts of a great city like t 
abounds, we know of no reason why that which strikes the 
eye of taste as a pleasing combination or objects should Ml 
form the subject for a picture here, as well as at Canterbury 
or York. The Flemish and Dutch painters were rnemoiir- 
ed witli locality: hence their paintings i 

idied from the _^, _, 

irrounded, and every city, town. 



epreaentati' 



and vijli 



lie reality. 
We rrmirt s 



a : they studied from the objects by whii 
ntinually surrounded, and every city, town 
moat in Holland and in Flanders had it* g> 
■ ■ -' '"'k innumerable, destroyed by war, o 



r.uld tun 






I on. I..n 



: aul-jcc 



cr, tl 



,. jvided they were painted 

out which they are 'worthless, a mere waste of colour ami 
ranva*. The painters of whom we speak frequently wan IN I 
subject, but never talent to imitate what they saw; we, DM 

the contrary, have abundant prototypes, but hitherto a la ■. 
ol imitative power: (we are sinking of our painters in oil J] 
in the water-colour department are have all that is admira- 
ble in tliew •tudies. 

Ji is with the greater pleasure, then, that we notice tht'W 
efforts of our rising painters in the topographic style; ' ■ 



^aisc a tupographit 



liah study, 
school that 

There ia In this view a striking genera] effect, a " good 
eye to a whole," aa the painters observe, and an appro* i- 
matkm to a right feeling forauch subjects. Yet there is not 
that correct drawing which ia indispcnsible, either: of the 
buildings or figures, which can satisfy the connoisseur. 
Westminster Abbey is represented under that bright baxe 
which we have often beheld when looking eastward in the 
forenoon, but the drawing of the towers is false : this must 
be the effect of carelessness, for the object is too well known 
to be tolerated in pictorial imitation thus disproportioued. 
In water colours, we Bhould have seen more correctness of 
delineation, and why not in oil? If the difficulty be 

Sreater, yet the means are equally certain, and the painter 
as no excuse for thia deficiency, aa the patron will always 
remunerate for accuracy in oil painting, proportioned to the 
labour and skill with which it ia wrought. The figure* too 
are not executed with that care which a cabinet picture de- 
mands : there is a cleanness and smartness of relief ob- 
servable in these object when viewed in sunshine, which 
may be more obviously discernible by reference to reflec- 
tion in a Claude-ulasa. The stvle. by this optical aid. may 
-■'light and dark, 
i painting, thai 
... ...:e this, the ap 

pcarance or reality, and delights every beholder, whelhci 

Station of displaying 



by better feelings, and expose tl 



iich we taace these imper- 
•t errors for the vain grati- 
I skill. We are influenced 

their graphic posrere. We 
in dance of talent in almost 
the same time we have to 
plication. Effect, manage- 
ibutinn of colour, judicious 
many, indeed by 



ment or light and shadow, dislrit 
selection of subject, are all unden 
most of our rising school, but thei 
icssly displayed, and fall so far 
which would be attainable by a m 

.y of the old masters, who had not half thei 



that 



■cling, nee admired a* si 



ir works, by tl 



indefatigable 



h the finished p 



if the old masters. 



id will be apnre 
per, Wilkie, Tu, 



ii>d >. 



re should at 
if wha 



anothe, 



Call, Is 



step towards ! 



■mplisr 



-uhjec 



veil suited for high fin'utliin 



in the peculiar scope of Ei 



Stubba, Ward, Cooper, Wilkie. 

.... liable, Mulready, Collins, Etty, Shi_ r , _... 

few others we could name, have given ua example* of the 
efficacy of well studied execution and careful finishing in 
various compositions-, and their respective works would 
Stand the test with the best of the old schools, even with- 
out claiming allowance for the advantages which the paint- 
ings of the old masters have derived from the hand of that 
illimitable improver — Time. 



imong the juvenile competitors, who studied these pictu- 
i-sque subjects. We beheld his improving taste, and anti- 
'ipated the pleasure of seeing him hold a distinguished rank 
n his department. Some of his wood scenes were so well 
lesigned, painted with so masterly a hand, and treated 
vilh so original a feeling, that are were prepared to enrol 
lim amongst those who were fast approximating to a rivalry 
o the old master*; when we missed bis contributions to 
air exhibitions, and heard that he bad all but relinquished 
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,_. „ his first love before the altar of wealth. Mr. Lin- 

nell may liave potent reasons for the dereliction from the 
LZ L he made, and which we have been led to 
ongenial to his taste. We, however, have our 
ret at this departure (rani what we had hoped 
steadily persevered in; for our school of land- 
scape would have been enriched by the talents of ao clove 
an observer of English scenery — it wanted the additionof 
his strength ; whilst the school of portrait could have well 
■pared him as an ally. We do not say this in disparage- 
ment of his talent in the department he haa chosen, for we 
believe his pencil would give value to the canvas, on which 
he depicte.fl whatever was placed before him as his proto- 

We are glad to see this composition on the walls of the 
British Institution, aa it tells us that Mr. Linnell haa not 
entirely forsworn landscape painting. We wish, however, 
that the picture had not been hung »o high, for we cannot 
bring its details within the verge of our optics. We should 
venture to suppose it would have merited a preferable sta- 
tion, or the arti>l must have riegenprated in talent ; Sir nl I 
that we remember to have seen of his hand, was worthy the 
eye of the connoisseur. The scene appears wild and heathy, 
and well suited to the scite of a windmill. The mill Itself 
is certainly picturesque ; the rising ground in the off-skip 
reminds us of a favourite bit with a path winding through 
broom and furxe, near North-end, Hampatead. The sky 
has a character that we cannot well describe; but if we are 
not deceived, it possesses an originality and a merit inher- 
ent, that is superior indeed to that common-place blue and 
buff which is spread above the horizon of so many modem 
landscapes, as nyartripe for making skies. There is an 

effect of colour diffused to Ihe landscape generally, ' 

which we do not approve : the prevailin ' 

elayish. Freahnei * ■ 



.ppears to lie 



snuuiu rauicr, men, exunerau 

and give him credit (or broken I 

troduced in the scene that have escaped the research of ou 



•irons of establishing a school, composed o 

'"'"' 't their respective dc: 

rka would have bcei 
Ve indulge in the ai 
. . ehing, when it will . 
•Elections of the works of the English masters. With thi 

;lcd to the credit of that'dintinction, from the list which we 
■hall use our unceasing efforts to bring the nation to 
inowledge aa worthy to compete with those of the t 



Kiag't Theatre.— In the little we have to say tbis week 
-especting the drama, we shall as usual give precedence to 
he Opera, and commence our observations with a great 



respecting 1 
the Opera, 

rid, the edge of curiosity ifl the soonest blunted, n. 



:, of the sharp things in th 



world, the edge of ruriosity is the scone 
the Drat five days after Kossini'a arrival 
musical people were in the greatest excite 
Ktatitme MtrwnYlt— he ia now as completely 



sonally speaking, as if he had never presided at the viaao, 
nor scraped his ungainly bow upon the boards of the Kin*'* 
Theatre. The curiosity to hear Zelinira is abated in asnll 
greater degree. It was performed on Tuesday, to a collec- 
tion of people who must pas*, in civility, lor an audience. 
but who were manifestly too lew in number, and too ques- 
tionable in other regards, to be fairly entitled Id that 
respectable title. The town is tired at Zelmira, which b* 
but one really line piece in it of any originality- The ran 
are all rijacciamenti of former compositions. Befonir 
diamffl this theatre, we must make a remark upon win 
strikes us as a very criminal negligence on the part of tbt 
managers j we allude to the permission which ia given In. 
or taken, by a very improper class of person* — females— 
to place themselves in the most conspicuous boxes of uV 
On Saturday, the exhibion in different parts r" 



r li 

uhl net. t£i he jillnwpd. we kl.^.... ....... ..... v„ ., 

the business of the 

ireatre tn manage that. 

Orury Lane.-- The "Merry Wives of Windsor," ho 
■en converted into an Opera, and sung at Drury Lane'— 
To what base uses may we not return I" Mr. Elliatsa 
lys it haa not been operatized; nothing has been doae 
except to cut out some speeches and put in others : to sub- 
-~itute song for dialogue, and singers for acton. Thi! 
■proximate* pretty nearly to our notions of open. Whst 
Herence does it make that the songs are selected from the 
irks of Shakspeare, from his sonnets, his other plays, and 
a "Venus and Adonis ?"-Nonc at all. Mr. £»(*/*■, nos- 
er, may be excused. We recollect his turning Jtoeirsl 
to a Burletta, and Richard HI. into a melo-drau*. and 
sying the two principal characters himself! After thai. 
. . . .;„ , _:,i. i.:.. „...«: — . — nedy with songs, and 



a and Miss Stephens to sina them.'— ud 



Iran am, in me cnaracier 01 rrmun, lu a neicnair^is 
inimonly plaintive and beautiful. So ia another in 
,st net, a Ballad of Marlow, '• tf» lore u like the n 
"hey are both in that sweet am! : " ' "-" ' ,; ' " 
m innke so effective, and which 
liss Stephens, aa Mrt. Ford, h 



jlml itwanta in other respec 

talent. The duet " Low like i 
nd Braham. is beautifully hi. 



mting, and that *he manages 



'Ivle wliidi 
' — often emjiwi 
do.cxtrpl 

m-aerrar. 



it of Mndmnc Vest 



Ir. Page, is picturesnue and pleasing. We arc delighted 
■ith Dow ton 'a Falitaf. Abating something for hisexagur- 
ation, we do not know any FalstaiF which is at all to hf 
ompared to his. He dwells a little too strongly on the 



X 

performanrt- 



rirh fund of humour, glee, and »i 

Wallack makes aa much of Ford as can well be made, snd 

Mr. Brown makes leas of Sir Hngh than we thought 



ould make. Harley a 



Hughes in Slrndrrund Sjs- 



d Hugh 
MissVc 



pte.s 

sang more prettily than she looked. The Open, mi 

not call it Comedy, is drawing very profitable houses. 

A new piece has been produced at this theatre. ralW 
" Rumfuatian Inamorata.' It is in the style of " BucnhasW 
Furiosi,'' of which it is a direct imitation. Nothing can hf 
more lamentably deficient in sense, wit, humour, or de- 
cency. From the first line to the last, it is a strain ut k* 
vulgar trash, without one redeeming quality. Where** 
the vigilance of Mr. George Colman the younger, wlien h* 
gave his permission for the performance of this piece? Don 
T ..._ SI „...,__ .,_,... a diffrrence?" VTe shall aw 



the a 



The i 
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urawW the office, . . ., 

autlior if saiil U> be a Mr, Walker, the autho. „. ..,.,- 
b Tragedy," and sundry forgotten mclo-drnma*. We 
nrry for it, inaiimiir.il «s Wallace has some talent, and 



a. Thdha* Bkitton, the famous musical small conl 
, was ham at or ncarHigham Kerrars, in Northampton- 
-. Prom thence he went to London, where he bound 
elf apprentice to a small con! man, in St. John Baptist's 
•t. After he had served his full time of seven years, 
-taster gave him a sum of money not to set up. Upon 
Tom went into Northamptonshire again, and, after he 
■pent his money, he returned again to London, net up 
mall eoal trade, (notwithstanding his master was still 
g,) and, withal, he took a stable, and turned it into a 
e, which stood the next door to the little gate of St. 
,'» of Jerusalem, next CIcrkcn well-green. Some time 
be had settled here, he became acquainted with Dr. 
ncicra, his near neighbour, by which means he became 
xrellent chymist, and, perhaps, he performed such 
ra in that profession, as had never been done before, 
little cost and charge, by the help of a moving elabora- 
ting was contrived and built by himself, which was 
i admired by all the faculty that happened to see it; 
nuch, that a certain gentleman of Wales was so much 
i with it, that he was at the expense of carrying him 
, into that country on purpnse to build him such ano- 
which Tom performed to the gentleman's very great 
'action, and for the same he received of him a very 
some and generous gratuity. Besides his great skill 
ymistry, he was as famous for his knowledge in the 

Jof music; in the practical part of which faculty he 
ewise very considerable, lie was so much addicted 
. that he pricked with his own hand, (very neatly 
iccurately.) and left behind him a very valuable col- 
m of music, mostly pricked by himself, which was 
ipon his death for near an hundred pounds. Not to 
ion the excellent collection of printed books that he 
eft behind him, both of ohymistry anil music: besides 

books that he left behind him, he had, some years 
c hi« death, sold by auction a noble collection of books, 
of them of the Rnsirrucinn (acuity, (of which he was a 

admirer,) whereof ther • is a printed catalogue extant, 
acre is of those that were sold after his death.) which 
e often looked over with no small surprise and wonder, 
■articularly lor the great number of MSS. in the 
ioned faculties that are specified in it. He had. 



• coll. 



cal i 



of age. and lyes 



liurch yard of Clerken- 

• iuiiiii iiiinmiiiciii ui ■■ininiwon, being attended to 
live, in a very solemn and decent manner, by a' great 
urse of people, especially of such as frequented t 
■ill club, that was kept up for many years at his 01 

es, (he being a man of a 1— ' ,:, -~ 

.) at hi" own little cell. II. 
(done " 



■nted the 
libera] 



sent* him as a comely person, as indeed he was, and, 
1, there is a modesty expressed in it every way agree- 
o him. Under it art these verses, which may serve 



" Tho' mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell. 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas'd dwell, 
Well plcaa'd, Apollo thither led his train, 
And music warbled in her sweetest sU-ai" 
Cyllenius too, as fables tell, and Jove 



So Iowa 



i, such a liberal mind." 



In short, he was an extraordinary and very valuable m_., 

much admired by the gentry, even those of the best Qua- 
lity, and by all others of the more inferior rank, that had 
any manner of regard for probity, sagacity, diligence and 
humility. I aay humility, because, though lie was so 
much famed for his knowledge, and might, therefore, have 
lived very reputably without his trade, yet he continue 1 '" 
to his death, not thinking it to be at all beneath him. 1 
Bagford and he used frequently to converse together, 
when they met they seldom parted very soon. Theirc... 
venation was often about old MSS. and the havock made of 
them. They both agreed to retrieve what fragments of 
antiquity they could, and upon that occasion, they would 
frequently divert themselves in talking of old Chronicles, 
winch both loved to read, though among our more late 
chronicles, printed in English, Isaackson's was what they 
chiefly preferred for a general knowledge of tr ' 



_ ... _ . — d in a shorter lime than 

he expected, had a mind tr. nee hi- friend Mr. HV.Iw.n ; 
' g always been u-e.l to eii.L-i.lf-r hiin*elf in two 
, viz. a* one whe -nli-i-tnl T.y i very mean occu- 
pation, and as a com pan km l..r (>:>r.> in .i -i.iii - lik 

above him, he could not, r 
dreat aa he then was, make 

ied his usual rouni'. mid in- inn Hi rough Warwick - 

■rraincd to cry sn.i': . n i- Mi i', .. •■. .i,. 

.... ... to stand a chance nf lieiiw invited in by him. 

Accordingly he had no sooner turned mi.. H'ari-iek-cnurt, 

■ id cried small coal in his n-nid i . th.m Mr. W,,.,|.i.t.,r-.. 

.ho had never heard him there I. -tin-.', itnn k - n r il„. .,-1,. 
snd beckoned him in. After -miv miniTSiitiim, .Mr. Wnol- 
is ton intimated a desire to | -. c 1 r ■. r lii- [d.ture. u l.i.-h II. i t ■ ■ -ti 
modestly yieldeil to. Mr. W.mlruitdn then, and at a few 
- baequent sittings, paintc ■' n.- frock, and with 

. » small eoal measure in his hand. Upon what occasion 
the other picture of him was painted, is not known ; from 
that a meantinto print was also taken ; in this he is repre- 
sented tuning a harpsichord, a violin hanging on the side of 
the room, and shelve* of books before him. Under this 
print are the following lines : — 
'•Tho' 
Rich 



. — ". John If uglier, who fre- 
y performed at Britton's concerts. 
circumstance* of this man's death are not less re- 
markable than those of bis life. Theredwell in Britton's 
time, near L'lerkenwell-cloae, a man named Rnhe, who fre- 
luently played at his concert, and who being in the « 






nciiriie says n.s death hapncned in Scptcml>er. 1714. 
Upon searching tin 1 parish books it is fuund thut lie was 
buried on the first d>v of October following. 

Of the origin of Bri turn's concert, there is an account 
written by a near neighbour of his, one who dwelt in the 
tame parish, the facet ions Mr. Edward Ward (the author 
of the ** London Spy," &c.) who at that time kept a public 
house in Clcrkenwell, and there sold ale of his own orcw- 
ing. From his satirical reflections on clubs, we learn that 
** this club was first began, or at least confirmed by Sir Ro- 
ger L'Estrangc, a very musical gentleman, and who had a 
tolerable perfection on the Imiss viol." Ward says that 
44 the attachment of Sir linger and other ingenious gentle- 
men, lovers of the muses, to Britton, arose from the pro- 
found regard that he had in gcnerul to all manner of litera- 
ture : that the prudence of his deportment to bis betters 
procured him great resneet ; and that men of the l»est wit. 
as well as some of the l>est quality, honoured his musical 
society with their company. That Brit ton was so much 
distinguished, that, when passing the streets in his blue 
frock, and with his sack of small-coal on his back, he was 
frequently accosted with such expressions as these 1 , 4 * there 
goes the famous small conl-miui, who is a lover of learning, 
a performer in music * and a companion for gentlemen*. ,' 

He also says, that at the tint institution of it, his concert 
was performed at his own house : but that some time after 
he took a convenient room out of the next for it : what sort 
of a house Brit ton's own was, and the spot where it stood, 
shall now be related. 

It was situated on the south side of Aylesbury-strect, 
which extends from t'le.kenwell-green to St. John's-strcet, 
and was the corner house of that passatre leading by the old 
Jerusalem tavern under the iratcway of the priory into St. 
John Vs< mare. On the ground-floor was a repository for 
small-coal ; over that was the concert-room, which was 
very long and narrow, and had a ceiling so low that a tall 
man could but just stand upright in it. The stairs to this 
room were on the outside of the house, and could scarce be 
ascended without crawling. The house itself wan very old 
and low built, and in every respect so mean, as toJbc a fit 
habitation for only a very poor man. Notwithstanding all. 
this mansion, despicable as it may seem, attracted to it as 
polite an audience as ever the opera did ; and a lady of the 
first rank in this kingdom, now living, one of the most cele- 
brated beauties of her time, may yet remcmlwr that, in thp 
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eply :- 



•rick gave him the n 



n the following 



" Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complains thnt here m corrupt" the town ; 
That imtfielit- (jnrrick bis misled [lie a M e 
And tain Is the sound religion of the stage ; 
Schism, be cries, has turned flic nation's brain, 
But eye* will open, and to Mure* again t 
Thou ureal infallible 1— forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more i 
When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not htrety, but reformation." 
Some of Mr. Qnin's friend', with whom he sometimes 
mresponded, said, he was deficient in literature, and 
aughed at those who read books by way of enquiry after 
mowlcdge, saying, he read wen— that the umww was the 
■est book. If this was true, what an amazing strength of 
latural part* must he have been blessed with to be able to 
nake the figure he did as a man or sense and genius ! 

From the death of Mr. Booth (in 17:t3) to the appearance 
if Mr. Garrick (a period of ten or twelve years) Mr. Quin 
ras the first in the profession, and then began to make his 
ortune ; his power was so great, as to demand eight hun- 
ired pounds a year salary, ** *■-"' * ; ' — 



inly • 



.ill linen 



e collected 



rf all the comforts and blessings .. ... 

nan had a higher relish. He was an eicellent companion 
rhen kept within proper bounds, and died with the cbarac- 
tr of a sensible, witty, honest man. 

The following very remarkable anecdote was related by 
Hr. Quin to two worthy friends of his, a short time before 



other » 



_._. His 

Men married to a pera 
eft her in Ireland to pur 
;he Wett Indie: He had 
rears, without hn 



reputed widow, who had 



„ . -iy lettei _ 

ormation about him. He was given out to be dead, which 
•eport was univrsally believed: she went into mourning 
or him ; and some time after a gentleman whose name was 
y*in. who had an estate of a thousand pounds a year, paid 
lis addresses to her and married her. She bore him a son, 
oid no couple appeared mure happy. But in the midst of 
heir happiness, the first husband returned, claimed his 
rifc.andtndher. Mr. Quin retired with his son, and at 
lis death left him an estate ; but the heir at law, hearing 
:he story of our hero, soon recovered the estate, and left 
,-oung Quin to shift for himself, in what manner his wit and 
teniu* would suggest to bim : be soon took to the stage, 
vhere he acquired both fame and /ortune, and counterba- 
anced by his talents the untoward accidents of his birth. 

Wecannotquit this subject without inserting the excel- 
ent epigram written by Mr. Garrick about a year before 

Ruin's death, " L ... l. . 

ininf No o] 
leedbe 



A plague of Egypt' i arts I say ; 
Embalm the dead I on senseless clay. 

Rich wines and spices waste ; 
Like sturgeon, or like brawn, shall I, 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 

Which I can never taste. 
3. 
Lot me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle-tat and Bonrdeatut wine. 

And spoil the Egyptian trade ! 



Clos'd are those eyes, the In 



Than good Duke Humphrey, happier I 
Embafm'd alive! Old Quia shi.ll die 
A mummy ready made ! 
Mr. Quin died in March, 1766, at Bath (to which place 
he had retired for many years) at the adranced age of 73. 
As a proof that we cannot part with those with whom we 
have spent most of our joyous hours, without a sigh, the 
following epitaph appeared soon after his death, from the 
same eminent hand that produced the preceding lines, and 
was engraved upon his monument in the Abbey Church of 
Bath :— » 

That tongue thnt set the table in a roar, 
1 'd the publi 

Cold is that bond, that iiving w'as stretchy forth 
At friendship's call, to succour modest worth ; 
HereliesJAMts Qui*, deign reader tone taught, 
Whate'er thy strength of body, force of thought, 

" To this compfeiion thou must come atlast." 
Walker set out a young man of great promise. His first 
part of any importance was Axalla in Tamerlane about 
171*5- Mr. Booth told me had,at that time, great eipectn- 
tions of Walker's being a capital actor, which would no 
doubt have been his good fortune, bad he remained where 
he could have been properly asaisted; but encouragement 
was fatal to him. He quitted that theatre for the pleasure 
of joining the young geniusses in the Lincoln's Inn Field's 
company, where he must have starved, and died forgotten, 
if the famous Machcath had not made bim the celebrated 
Thomas Wal«eb. 



LITERARY NOTICE. 



linked by Authority. lim i i-n Galleries of Art, now first 
arranged in One Volume , By Charles WestrUcott. 
Author of the " Arum,,! Critical Catalogue to the Royal 
Academy." Thi* W..rk will contain a Critical and De- 
scriptive Catalogue M cjii-Ii C, election, with a History of the 
Choicest Treasure* of tin' Tin'- Arts, Ancient and Modern, 
the possession of Hi* Majesty and other noble and distin- 
guished Persona; iml, ...hi. .- H,.- Dulwich Gallery and British 
Museum. Illustrate! with Interior Views of the principal 
Jalleries, drawn ami i-mrnivett by Cattermole, Finlay, and 
> K.'ni ; with eight el( ...... ... 

rimi- iinil Niilile I'.ilr.ni- 
I l;iu!.e.inir(li. .unl I'liiliji 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



bars the numb?™ regularly n 
ilgned J. B. Is written with moth better i] 

yslntlnr, but W4 feel no liuliantin 
pmpT war. RareaOc u^rn'imllt 

sphtl iriMSmi.in'Hiii.i O, 

niimbtn esch^-to which will bo sddo. 

for friendly •drift, ud !• Wormed. Ih»t II Is laten.lrd to runtlnno 
lbs papers oa tbs Rj» and PnjfrtM of Watrr Colour Painting, 
until w< ban noticed Ibe style of story liTin f orotoi.or.— Wo for- 

but prlstlng any t>[ the irHon rc-lvM «ii tNi-iubJrtlof Ifaslra. 

eHtUeona, w« sold in tbo blgbeu' si'ixm. Ws hiVa nary F .£ n 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. PALL MALL. 

n^EK GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
L WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS. is open Daily from Ten In 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

Admissjon Is. Catalogues Is. 

The remaining Subscribers to the Eiernving from Mr. West's 
Picture of '* Our Savionr healinr the Slrk in the Temple." who 
have not received their Impressions, my receive them upon applica- 
tion at the British Institution. 

RETSCJTS DESIGNS FOR SCHILLER'S FRIDOLTN, 
Will be ready for Publication on the 5th March. Part I. price 4s. 

T-JENRY MOSES'S Enffravinpr* in Outline of n Series of 
x± Ei»ht Designs hv RETSCH. to *lln*tmte the b^nutifnl ballad 
of FRinOLTN, or the ROAD TO THE IRON FOUNDERY, hv 
SCHILLER. The Ballad in the original G'rmnn, and a trn nata- 
tion by J. P. Collier, Esq. (Anther of the Poetical Decameron,) will 
be printed on alternate page*, the name *i»e as the de«igns, with a 
pro«e description of earh pWe, translated from the German. The 
work will b* puMMied in Two Parts, nniform'v with w Retsch's 
Designs to Goethe's Faust," also engraved by H. Moses. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 869, Strand, opposite Arundel- 
street. 

THE HARMONICON. 

TPHE Subscribers to this elegant and popular Work, and 
■*■ the mu«Wl world in general, are reapectfiillv informed, that 
the HARMONICON will for the fntnre be published Inr SAMUEL 
LEIGH, No. IS, Strand, to whom it in requested that all Orders and 
Communication* to the Editors may bead dressed. 

The number for the F5r*t of March will couta'n. amonir*t other 
inten»*tinf articles — T. Introduction and Aria, for piano forte. Raw- 
line* — II The Austrian Hvmn, with four variations, for riano forte, 
Hnydn — III New Vienna Walt*, with three trio*, for piano forte, 
HumnH — IV. Son*, - I attempt from Lore'* s ! ckoc*s to flr," Pur- 
cell— V. Scoteh sonir, w O ye shall walk in *ilk attire," sun* hv Mis* 
Paton — VI. Terretto, Mozart, (1'ttle known in th 5 * enuntrO all 
w : th Accompaniments fr»r piano forte. Memoir of Ferdinand R'e*. 
On the Sw;*s Raoz de W-hes. Memoir of Mercadante. R-v. Mr. 
Smyth on the Errors of Composer*. On the Works of Charles Dih- 
din. Tntere t»nr particular* relative to Mozart. Th«» Opern, copl- 
ou» Reviews of Music, with Extract*, Foreign Musical Report, &c 

Jjondon :— Printed for Samuel Leigh. 1ft. Strand : W. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh ; R. Millikcn, Dublin, and sold by all Booksellers and 
Music Sellers. 



Next Saturday will appear the I'ir*t Number of the 

T OXDON STAGE, oontninimr Pizarro, with a fine Em- 
bellishment, Pric* Threepence/ This work i* intended to form 
an elegant Lihrarv Edition of the Drama ; comprising the mn»( re- 
puted Dramatic Piece* : beautifully f rnted and embelli*hed : and 
rivalHn«r,in correetnC'w.thc mo*t »xpe»<«iv* Kditi<»n«, although pub- 
li*hed at le*s than Half the Price of lh« cheapest. A Number, 
Pr : ce Threepence, will be published everv Satnrdav, containing 
either a Trairedv, a Come«lv, an Opera, or Two Farce*, each Piece 
embellished with a«p : rited Engravine. Even- Number will be com- 
plete in it*elf : «o that the Purchaser need only bnv tho*e Pieces which 
lie nrefer*. and can bind them In volumes as he pleases. A General 
Title Mill be jriven nt the commencement, which will be repeated 
every Ten Part* and every Forty Numbers. 

No. 2. wW enntnin the Paolock and the Misks, (both for Three- 
pence,) with Two superior Emhclli*hments. 

A Part, containing Four Wceklv Numbers. Price One Shilling, 
will he published on the Fir*t of Fvcrv Month, for circulation with 
the Maga7ines. Part I. will be published on the Firrt of April, con- 
taining Pisarro, The Hypocrite, The Duenna, the Padlock, and The 
Miser, Price One Shilling. 

Published for the Proprietors, by Sherwood, Jojvics, and Co. 
Psterno*ter-Row : Printed by Gvn and Bai/ve, 38, Gracechurcli 
Street ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 

Just Published by Thosus Boys, 7, Lndrate-HflL 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES COMPLETE, 
With a new Set of Engraved Titles, a general Index, and apwarii 

of Fortv Portrait*. 
'THE PERCY ANECDOTES Original and Select. By 
■*- Sholto and Rki'bkn Pskct, Brothers of the Bened i c ts * 
Monastery, Mont Renger. 

This work, which has been honoured with such derided approba- 
tion by all classes of readers, Is most admirably adapted for thevsr* 
pose of making presents, as any part or portion of the smrk dots* 
purchased separatelv, and forms a comnlete work fn itself. It if 
constantly kept on Sale at the Publisher's, and the principal Wk- 
scllers.'in a varietv of bindings.eit.ber in complete set* or detached rtk 

List nfthr Subject* and Portraits contained in the /Fori. 
Part 1. Humanity, with a Portrait of W. WHherforre, Eoj. H. P. 
Eloquence, ___ Lord Ersklne 
Youth, the Son of Sir Geo DsIIm 



2. 

a. 

4. 



5. 
6. 



8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



George III. and Hie Family, Portraits of His late Majesty, 

and al*o of our present Sovereign 
Enterprise, with a Portrait of Mungo Park 



Captivity 
Science — 

Bart. 
Heroism — 
Justice — 
Instinct - 
Humour — 
Imagination 
Fidelity - 
Fine Ar*s - 
Ho pitality - 
Th* liar - 
Genius — 



18. Shipwreck 



well, K.B. 
The Pulpit - 
Industry — 
Beneficence 
Exile - 

War - 

Pastime — 
Patriotism — 
Commerce — 
The Stage 



Sir Sidney Smith 

the late Sir Joseph Basil 



the Marquess of Amgtesea 

Lord Bldnn 

the Ettrick RbepheH 

George Colman, the Ytamf 

Sir Walter Scott 

the Marquess of Kasthv* 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. Fs», 

Thomas William Cske, kH 

Thomas Denman. B*a Js\P. 

Robert Southev. Est. 

Captain Sir Murray Xu- 



Crime and Punishment 

Travelling 

Literature 

Woman — — 

Honour — — ^-— — 
Fashion • 

Music 

The Senate 

Conririality 

In^ent/ity • 

Integrity 



Eccentricity 
Domestic Life 



the Rev. Daniel wHsoa.AJ. 

Robert Owen. E*q.sfLiB«l 

Mr*. Elisabeth Fry 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

the Duke of WelliMtoi 

— — the Earl of DarlingtsB 

Earl Fitxwilltam 

— — John Julias Angentds, Bs} 
— — Mrs Siddons 

Sir J. Bf acUntosh 

Edward Daniel Clarkt.L LB- 

John Nich«K Esq. TJS. 

Mrs. Hannah More 

H. R. H. the Duke «f T«rt 

— the Marchlone«f of Staflsrl 

William Cmtcb, Mn*. D. 

the Rlrht Hon. Geo CicV*f 

— Thoma* Moore. Esq. 

John Rennie, Ewj. 

Lord Liverpool 

■- — John Farqubar. Esq. 

the late Princess Chariot* 



... Twenty Enirraved Titles, General Index and Prefsff. 

Each Part is complete in Itself, and «old separately, price fc.*A 

Al-o.Vnst Published. 

THE PERCY HISTORIES, bv Sholto axo RirmrrPn^; 
Brother* of the Benedlct'ne Monastery, Mont Benger; •* 
Portraits, Map*, and Views, Part* 1. 2, 3. and 4. price !*. M esA 

RELICS OF LITERATURE. By Stkphkv Collitt. s\JL 
In one handsome volume, ftvo. with a plate, contain in* neartjPT 
Antoerai-h* of celebrated persons, regal, literary, &c. Prke I» 
extra board*. § 

" There ^re a number of amusing thing* In this new collerlisssi 
recommend it to favour. Amonc material* so various, tben? «• 
some of considerable raritv and value. 1 * — Literarv Gasette. 

HRST AFFECTIONS; An Oxfordshire Story. S vols, IS* 
price 12*. extra hoard*. ^. 

" Of it* object we cannot speak too bighlv, and no FstVr a** 
he«itate to place ' First AfTeetlons • in his familr. Here "*T* W 
reflect* her own image. Vice its defornritr^— a merit which Tsfk*r 
not to Novel* of much hljrher preten*ion«, M — Literary ChTwiic'^ __ 

London: Printed by Srac.krll and AaaowsaiTB. J+* 
sons Court r and published h* W. WBTTON. ft, FMef &"* 
and may be. had of J. WARREN, 7, Brydg***trre1, iVee* 
garden ; alto of all B—kitUcn mud Mens men. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND ROSSINL 



r HKN we hear of the death of a great contemporary, 
her he be philosopher, poet, painter, architect, sculp- 
nusician, player, or mechanic, we are proud to say, 
new the man. No sooner do we lose any of those 
»e illustrious deeds preserve the consequence of our 
ies, as it were, from mental degeneracy, than we 
>ur their memory by affectionate remembrances, as 
gh we were linked to them by the ties of consan- 
lty. Such spirits seem allied to all mankind. In 
leioved by all, in death mourned by all. How great 
tonours of genius! — the pride of their own country, 
iccejrted of other countries, the expatriate in no 
rtry. 

apelled by these reflections, we were among the first 
isit the Exhibition in Pall-Mail, to see the whole 
th portrait, as large as life, of Signor Rossini, as we 
been informed it was the very image of that lively 
us. We beheld him sitting before his piano-forte, 
ter playing nor composing— but we presume, as the 
t Pistrucci, the painter and improvisitore, caught his 
>n for his picture. We have seen many a specimen 
Chinese face-painting, the handy-works of the lim- 
of Canton ; such as India captains, mates, and 
ea-pigs, consigned per good ship Constancy, to wives 
sweethearts in Old England ; all of which are like 
hey can stare. We have seen Rossini, and can 
*h as much for this Chinese whole length of Signor 
iicci's, — presuming that this gentleman studied in the 
lese school, as we have seen nothing like it that has 
nated from any European academy. Those whose 
trior knowledge of the arts, appointed the brother of 
enlightened foreigner to execute our national coin, 
loubt had cogent reasons for preferring his superior 
it to that of any English medallist. We are happy, 
ever, that the same high personages have no further 
trol over the arts, for we could not bear to conteiu- 
e the possibility of seeing a foreigner seated in the 
idcnt's chair of our Royal Academy. Commissions 
» almost thrust upon Canova, whilst he was in Eng- 
I, by those who had never condescended to enquire 
ther we had a native sculptor. Canova, however, 
a man of great talent, whose memory we hold in 
i respect We honour genius of every coun- 
but we can never consent to prefer exotic talent, 
as it is manifestly superior to that indigenous to our 
i soil. We should have been happy in beholding a 
rait of Rossini from the pencil of his compatriot, 
would have ranked him in art with the distinguished 
ect painted : but if this be really a specimen of the 



modern Italian school A portraiture, — we may ask, 
Is this that Italy that was r 

Never did we feel so proud of our own school, as when 
standing before this picture of Signor Rossini, by the 
renowned Signor Pistrucci. We thought of Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Phillips, and our much respected friend Owen, 
—though of him, alas! we never think Jwt with a 

sigh.* 
Yet, we repeat, this must be vastly like Rossini— for it 

is the subject described by his biographer, and looks too 
like not to be the man himself, u the honest Germans 
should yet be feverish for the reputation of Mozart, we 
would, as kind physicians, lead them before this pic- 
ture. The first blush of the thing would act as a cooler ; 
for if they discovered ought in the physiognomy that 
could accelerate the pulse of patients so circumstanced, 
one stroke in twenty-four hours, we know no more of 
physic than a pestle, nor of physical effects, than a 
mortar. 

We like his countenance for all this. He is a plea- 
sant lively, good-natured wight, seemingly in great good 
humour with himself, and ready to rub his/af hands, 
for they are something like Mynheer Handel's, and an- 
swer — " Well ! if you will have it that I am a greater 
composer than Mozart, I am not the fool to cpntoadict 
ye. 

Unluckily for this physiognomy, though a man can- 
not help his face, and for Pistrucci, and for modern Italy, 
there is a portrait hanging beneath Signor Rossini — it is 
of Michael Angelo, painted by Sebastian del Piombo. 

We pretend to no faith in the fantastical science of 
phrenology, nor of much in the fanciful speculations of 
physiognomy : but there are some intellectual traits in 
one human visage so obviously superior to what we can 
discover in another, that the veriest driveller would at 
once proclaim, of these two heads, that the one might 
be a devilish clever Italian fiddler, but that the other 
must be a great philosopher. For our own part, we may 
safely aver, that this is the Michael Angelo, that could 
have " hung the pantheon in the air." The looking 
upon such a countenance raises our notions of humanity, 
and excepting that we could discover an authentic por- 
trait of our own bard, the Michael Angelo of dramatic 
poetry, and were allowed to choose, we should prefer 
this to all the heads we have yet beheld. 

u What asses!" whispered an old grey-bearded friend, 
whom we met at Signor Bistolli's exhibition. This eja- 
culation was begotten by a group of fashionables, who 
on hearing some expressions of admiration upon mis 

I head of the great Michael Angelo, joined in the conversa- 
tion, and with the usual prejudice, and ignorance of the 
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look, " I perceive you are a bit of a cynic old gentleman, 
and thrusting his arm in ours (mine) do not let us de- 
part in ignorance. I wish to know something of the old 
masters, and youcan teach;— come, Tom, do you be at- 
tentive.*' Tom, his gay companion, smiled and bowed. 
We were now before the " School of Athens," by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo. Ifheugh, in an inward whistle, half 
whistled George, and Tom referred to his catalogue and 
read, Pttthagoras discoursing from his Chair to a nu- 
merous Assembly, 

" And is that the immortal philosopher of Samos !'* 
said George ; " the Pythagoras! Tom you are bookish, 
but if mis is the end of study, commend me to a life of 
ignorance— Pythagoras ! is this another hoax ? I would 
have sworn it had been a picture of Lazarus, fresh from 
the tomb, not completely resuscitate. But joking apart, 
looking significantly in our face, do you really esteem 
this the sublime in painting ?" M Why, Sir, we have our 
doubts." " Thank you, Sir, thank you," said the lively 
questioner, " that is enough for me ; if a worm-eaten 
miserable piece of humanity like that resembles — what 
is the painter's name— Sebastian del Piombo ? — poor Py- 
thagoras, I am an ignoramus in these abstruse concerns : 
but by the lord, with deference to Mister Sebastian del 
Piombo, I do think if one of our living painters were to 
represent oldPy-thag-ore-as as pithless as this scare-crow, 
he would be sent to Coventry." We smiled, Tom and 
George laughed, and so did Monsieur l'Editeur. " Look 
at our philosophers at Trinity ," continued George. "The 
very smell of their kitchen would have fattened the 
worthy Greek. Now 1 could imagine one of our profes- 
sors in that philosophic chair of Master Pythagoras, with 
a napkin under his chin, and a haunch before him— the 
modem against the ancient schools f* We were much 
amused with the rattling cantab as he proceeded with 
the catalogue. M Let us behold — O ! here is Leonardo 
da Vinci-— this is he, Tom, whom they crack up so many 
pegs above the admirable Crighton— all moonshine no 
doubt I am incredulous ; what think you, old gentle- 
man, of these walking encyclopaedias ?" We, Monsieur 
rEditeur and oursetf, shook our editorial heads. " 1 
thought so," said he; "I never knew a fellow who 
could write you fifteen or twenty languages, paint, mo- 
del* compose, sing, play fiddle, flute, organ, bas-viol, 
and to pretend to every thing possible and impossible 
—but mat fellow was a cruel bore." 

" Here is Rafraelle, and— O, here we have Michael 
Angelo again. What, ye gods! why, by the same 
painter too— Sebastian del Piombo. This will never 
do, wily catalogue maker :" then turning to the fine 
head which we have noticed before, " Nay, if this be 
Master Sebastian* % then may I be crucified if the other 
is by the same hand — what think you, Sir ? M We smiled 
again. " There I have you, 91 said George. " You see, 
gentlemen," addressing himself to Monsieur rEditeur, 
" yon see I am already Decoming a connoisseur; ergo, I 
would bet fifty to one, that if Sebastian del Piombo was 
the author of this portrait, he was not the painter of the 



School of Athens ; unless, like his old Pythagoras, he was 
on his last legs.** 

George was running on with great humour, and we 
should have derived much more amusement from bis 
lively remarks, had he not seen a party of ladies of his 
acquaintance enter the room, when he and his friend 
Tom, politely thanking us for our attentions, we lost 
them in the crowd. 

M Pray, Sir," said Monsieur rEditeur, " did you no- 
tice the two little Cannaletef son that side of the room ?" 
* We did, Sir." (We must still answer in duetts, though 
the said intelligent companion and ourself are no trium- 
virate. ) " Are they not delectable scraps ?** They are 
masterly emanations of his pictorial feeling to be sure. 
To dash in a scene with that felicity, with that truth, 
a man must have been created with an instinct for imi- 
tation. Practice alone could never hope to attain what 
appears so natural and inherent. What a scene-painter 
must this Venetian have been. We are told he designed 
the scenery for the theatre at Venice for several years. 
" Pray have you seen the Cannalettf s at Buckingham 
House ?*' " We have, Sir, an hundred times ; and al- 
ways with new delight. There are several views of 
Rome amongst them which he painted for his patron, 
Mr. Smith, the English envoy at Venice, the Maecenas 
of his day. These were purchased by the Hon. Mr. 
Stuart and old Mr. Richard Dalton, for our late sove- 
reign, soon after his accession to the throne. The royal 
library, which his present Majesty has presented to the 
British Museum, was founded on the collection of choice 
books, purchased at the same time from Mr. Smith, by 
order or the same august personage, King George the 
Third.** 

"Well, Sir," said Monsieur l'Editeur, « if I had my 
choice, I should select the head of Michael Angelo, the 
Cuyp, and these two charming CannalettiV " We agree 
in our tastes, Sir; and were they set up to auction and 
we were rich, we should hope to be forgiven in running 
them up. You, or ourselves should pay for the bar- 
gain.** " That would be fair, Sir,** replied Monsieur 
rEditeur, " we cannot object to a generous competition 
in affairs of art" 

* This distinguished artist, and highly esteemed member of so- 
ciety, has for the last four yean been confined by an affection of the 
spine. The world of taste hare thus been disappointed of the ex* 
petted elegant labours of his hand. When in the tenlth of his prac- 
tice, he was improving in art, and aiding to the intellectual honours 
ef our country and our age. Were the ten senior members of the 
Royal Academy honoured by the pension respectfully proposed, in 
eur address to the nation, this gentleman, who has contributed so 
largely to the Improvement of the British 8eboel, we believe would 
eome within the number. 



hbviews. 



Sefinge and Doings. A Series of Sketches from Life. 
3 Vol*. London: Celbum. 1824. 

Of the first tale in these volumes we spoke last week 
in terms of very high praise. If we are obliged to 
qualify our praises o? the rest of the collection, it is 
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not certainly became it wants either ability or Latere*), 
but because that interest is imperfectly excited, end tbat 
ability very negligently exerted. 

In the story called "Merton, - ' for instance, which oc- 
cupies two thirds of the remaining volumes, there is an 
abundant display of all sorts of faculties except that *jf 
judgment The materials are plentiful enough, buithry 
are so injudiciously selected and so loosely put toge- 
ther, as Dot seldom to offend die most liberal taste, andto 
outrage even (he extravagant imaginations of profession:, i 
novel readers. The object of the author is to illustrate bv 
stories, some ancient proverb-, — an old saying by a mo- 
dern doing ; and these " doings," we are told, arc not 
merely founded on facts — but are absolutely facts. Hie 
author talks of his acquaintance with life, and indeed his 
writings bear testimony in many respects to his assertion; 
— but we must beg leave to doubt whether " Merton" 1 M 
a series of facts — or any thing like facta ; and even if 
they were so, it might be doubted likewise whether they 
were not so chosen as to look too much like fiction t ■ 
the author's purpose. Merton is a youth of talent, cha- 
racter, and high promise, who comes into life with lofty 
expectations, but whose existence is one continued t&]>> 
of disappointments, dangers, disasters, and misery, — nut 
from any fault or improvidence of his own, hut from 
the intervention of untoward and unexpected occur- 
rences. The proverb meant to be illustrated is. — "There's 
many aslip between the cup and the lip." Poor Merton 
found it so — for the cup is continually raised to hit lip, 
and a* regularly dashed down by some unforeseen ainl 
afflicting circumstance. He falls in love with Fanriv 
Meadows, a beautiful girl, and elopes with her to Scot- 
land. On the very borders his mistress wanders awny 
from him, and he fs taken before a magistrate for nn 
assault committed in a moment of desperate passion. 
This gives his pursuers time to come up with him at tin . - 
moment of the ceremony. He quarrels with his rival 
— who is shot by another man just an hour before the 
time appointed for his own meeting. His mistress sen. U 
him a note pointing out how he may rescue her fvom 
her family — and it is delivered to him just five hours t< io 
late. Arriving in London, he gets tipsy for the only 
time in his life, and setting out on a visit to some im- 
proper person— forces his way into the house of his mis- 
tress, and is taken up by the watch. The next day he 
is seen by her in a very equivocal situation with a lady 
of unimpeachable character. His father promises to 
reconcile all and obtain the consent of the Meadov.*' 
family, and as he is leaving the house for that purpose — 
drops down dead. He is patronised by aLordCastletoi' ; 
and reading in thepapers an account of the marriage d 
Miss Fanny Meadows — flings himself into the arms ol 
an intriguing and accomplished prottgi of his noblt 

Btron. He then finds that it is not hit Fanny 
eadows who is married, but her cousin. Hi: 
country house burns down just as he arrives at it or 
a visit— and whilst he is poking among the ruins for hi: 
father's will, his wife elopes with adasning baronet Mi: 



court of law refine him a Verdict against the aduhertr 
just as he had arranged to many Fanny if be succeeded 
in getting a divorce. He goes to Yarmouth in NenWk, 
in search of Lord Castleton, who had crone to Yanaocrf 
in the Isle of Wight; — is very uear being taken up far: 
swindler, and is in reality taken up for the murder of ho 
wife's seducer. He it tried, (bund guilty, 
death, escapes a few hours before the time fixed for ha 
execution ;— goes to hit wife's father, and kills baa by 
his appearance — is recaptured — led to the *" " 
when just as the drop is about to 
man appears and he it saved. 

All this part of the story is so extravagant and so tt- 
terly impossible, that we cannot read it with any pa- 
tience. The author says, "it is literally true,' 1 hi 
England it certainly is not true, since it nobles the 
forms of legal proceedings, as well as the very priodpVs 
of law. The remainder of the narrative is marked aria 
the same kind of unhappy contrt-trwu. His wife a 
supposed to be dead, and the day before bis manner 
with Fanny, he finds her a common prostitute in the 
streets! — He is supposed to be the heir of a peer, and 
enters upon the estate, when it is proved that not he, bat 
a half brother is the real heir. He draws a twenty thou 
sand pound prize in the tottery — but some one rai train 
hit ticket After a hundred more of these disappoist- 
ments, when every thing seems smooth in hi* came, 
and the heavens begin to smile upon the future — he din 
with a free hand and an ample fortune, to bestow bod 
upon hit Fanny, and finds her — dead ! 

Our readers will easily perceive that mil this 
done. If it were written with lest ability w< 
throw down the volumes in disgust; but in sprteof rh* 
improbabilities, the interest is so strung as to lead » 
to the conclusion. The sketches of society introduced, 
are uncommonly happy, and the portraits of chaster 
are drawn with the ease, truth, and touch of a master. 

It is to the whole narrative, and not to the parts, thai 
we object. — A few extracts from the volume will not be 
unacceptable to our readers. The following is a descrip- 
tion of a species not uncommon in socitty. 

" Felton was a thorough bred dandy — and never rt" 
was word so profaned, so misused, or to woefully mwy 
plied by the more ordinary judges of society 

The uninitiated call a man a dandy wlr 

cloth, or stays, or whiskers, or any tliii 
live in the city, and be detectable in a 

on a great shining bone with 

■ Sunday. Never was such _ - „_ , 

h dandy; he lived in the bent society;, knew every «Wj.M : 
every thing, could distinguish the hand of tide, two ia • { 
risolle, would shudder if a man took white wine after lvwrn | 
game, or port with cheese, (after tha manner of the ion- \ 
ents.) He was the youth who at Oxford wnfccthe dm d\ 
his college at two m the morning to shew him an ill-issitf* 
potatoe as a slur upon the cookery of the University; to** 
the man who alwavs left town when the chairmen be*U I 
to est asparagus he was the identical person wbo v* 
called the late Mr. Felton, from never being in time i* 
dinner; be was the being who only aaw fmh or soup in**) 



a playlmuw lobby. <* 
wwfdlc. in the part* 
ake— Felton was rt*> 
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lis own table j — carriage* were named after him;— he bad a 
niilure of Fnbourg's, and gave the tons in hats. In short, 
ic wu a dandy." 

There is some severity, and a good deal of truih in the 

following hit. "Sayings and Doings'' are full of them. — 
" When Harry reached London, he went to Steevens's. 

The force of haliit m strong- upon him, and the days of hi? 
boyhood came to hi* mind, whenever he entered the coffee- 
~~ "'* " L it house, which before ' clubs were trump' in 
rather when clubs were closed Against half-pay 

" " • Ttlw " 



,. .... = ..._, lionalile place. 

/mcni, mi: innumerable societies where cheap chops, 
brandy and water, may be had bf tubtcription, under 
gilded cornices and Corinthian columns, have robbed the 
netropolitan coffee-rooms of their visitors, and the men, 
'ho ten years ago were afraid to venture their slender 
iiiraes into Long's or Steevens's, on account of the expense, 
.low denounce them as vulgar places, in comparison with 
their " Clubs," the chief merit of many of which, to their 
five or six thousand members, is the cheapness of the no 
Italt, and the positive interdiction of tips to the waiters. 
This was not so in my time— but never mind, all is for the 
"lest: * extremes meet,' and moat abuses cure themselves.'' 
Mertou and an Irish friend get tipsy, and set out on a 
visit rather late in the night, for decent people. 

" ' Waiter ! waiter!' cried Fitipatrick, 'open the door, 
if you please ! Come, my excellent Harry, lean upon me, 
and 111 lake care of you all the way:' saving which the 
admirable Charles fetched across to the other side of the 



' Steady l"' . 



" ' steady I ' cried Harry, 

"'Steady she is!' answered Charles. 

" And in this plight, and in this trim, did tbeae two ex- 
cellent personages serpentine their road out of the coflee- 
■oom into Bond-street, and through many other streets, 

i inti bearings of which were as much unknown to 

'II they actually 



them at the time, as they are ti 
made Thayer-street, Munches tc 



_ _ts length, dui 

' ' That's the door I 1 said Charles. ' I know the number 
perfectly;— that's it — so here goes I' 

41 Lieut. Col. Fitipatrick thundered away at the portal- 
no answer : — again the door 

' Vustis tremit ictibua !' 
'AIIowm*,' said Harry. ' Suffer me, my dear Charles.' 
And Harry produced a noise with the knocker, the force 
and power of which may be pretty well understood, when I 
•late that it awakened the watchmen. 
" This had the effect. The bolts within were undrawn, 
id a man servant more than half asleep, with a candle in 
his hand, (which was blown out in the operation), opened 



iu his particular acquaintance. 

" > Your lady. Sir/ said Fitipatrick. 

" ' Follow me! follow me !' added the enterprising knight- 
.■rrant, turning round to Merlon, who was behind him on 
the step*. 

" ' Mo sooner said than done,' cried our hero; and both 
the gentlemen were in the house in a moment. 

•' The tenant svulie in real ill «l ll-M |n«.'lUTe. and rail, 
ing lustily far help, the door, (highly to the credit of the 
pariah,) was almost instantly surrounded by several watch- 
men. Fitipatrick endeavoured then to make hi) way out, 
but was easily taught. Harry, bolder from his ignorance of 
the locale, (for Fitipatrick had evidently mistaken the 



and made so much noise, as to induce the inmates of the 
drawing-room to leave theirshelter and seek safety inflight. 
Judge what his feelings, (if feelings he had, under his pre- 
sent circumstances,) must have been, when, as the door 
of the apartment opened, he found himself standing, or 
rather staggering, before his own, his beloved, worshipped, 
and adored Fanny Meadows and her maid 1 

'• This was the climai of all his miseries; (at least he 
then thought so, poor fellow I) and without waiting for any 
thing more than a shriek of horror from the astonishing 
girl, he dashed down stairs again, and was given in charge 
to the guardians of the night at the door." 



" A creature all animation, all passion, full ofenthusiasm, 
volatile and voluble; her wit sparkling an her eyes, her eyes 
aa playful as her wit — she was her ladyship's constant asso- 
ciate. The lovely girl wasjust turned twenty— her figure was 
perfectly symmetry — heri-ye-brows were dark and arched— 
i. ; full of expression— her I" ' " 



' In her look she bears 

A Paradise of ever-blooming sweets; 
Fair as the first idea Beauty prints 
On the young lover's soul: — '--■ 






e Cramer, and sang like Catalan i. She tam- 
| beauty in autre dresses, to set fashions, and 
- ~- to establish a character of originality. 



cularly to Ijidy Lshucujii, wiiu "•«• iw grot imu iu 

tion herself, and who safely confided the charge of i „ 

the bouse agreeable to her dear delightful Mibb Ethering- 

ton." 

Another extract and we have done. Merlon is in- 
vited to a grand bait in Russell-square. 

Henry at first objected ; hot never having seen much 



Tottenham-court-road, and so past Dyott-stl _. _ . . 

British Museum, to the remote scene of gaiety, which the)', 
however, reached in perfect safety. Arrived there, if it 
had not been for the undisguisable distance at which it was 

K" iced from all the civiliied part of the world, noli 
ve discovered that f — 

people from thati 



■y were amongst a dillerent race of 
lhabit our part of the metropolis. 
" Such names as were announced' coming up,' Mr. Fish 
and Mrs. Plush, and Miss Duggin and Mr. Coggin, and 
Lady Grubband Sir George Pott, and Mrs. Hogg and Mrs. 
Moakes, and Miss Cowcross, and Mr. Crump and Mrs. 
Grout, and Miss Cill ; — it all sounded like Hebrew to the 
unaccustomed ear; but when they really were in the rooms, 
which to do them justice were Imt enough, and disagreeable 
enough to be nuite fashionable, these persons with the odd 
names looked just as well as their better* ; and aa it is not 
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tin' custom to label Indies and gentli 
dcc.a 'iters, it all did mighty welt. 

"Their Kfii; a (10.11] deal her, t« lie sure: nedd and 
ieui-ls. ami ,• 11 ■eiiL.'aLi'-eiJii Hired u-liil.-. Iiml . ..'. ■■ an! 
fnos», Wi'l tl»unm vi J u*> I*. ml u.sdry iixlui»»ui< 

i Mr tin ii-, uljou ruled ; hut lire --irl- liei ked themseiv "" J 

nrii'..deil r I 1 m ■ I r : 7- 1 - lv ■ - .sllui.it il flirted their l.iri-. 

ped their partners' arms, (for they danced quadi - 

the manner of All run ■;.'-.) mid gave themselves all the little 
coquettish airs o( tlicir i-ujieriors. Hut the rooms, somen 
hinv, -melt badly ; lies kid re> in..r.- idea of Ettu a bruit! 
than they had of nectar; and [he people drank hot punch. 
which was handed about in little tumbler* by under-eiied 
liver; servants in cotton stockings and without powder ; in 
short it was altogether vastly oppressive. However, there 
was a tremendous supper, and a Lord Mayor to partake f 
it; and the solemn gravity with which his Lordship (wt 
wag in full dress, sword, chain, and all,) wag treated, was 
eminently ludicrous. (Ilia Lordship was a shoemaker, or 
a linen-draper, or something of that sort.) However, the 
latter part of the night was ' uncommon good fun.' " 

Of " The Friend of the Family" — and " Martha, the 
Gipsy"—- we have no room to say much, nor, indeed, will 
it be necessary ; for long before this, the greater jiart of out 
London readers will have had " Sayings and Doin_ 
their hands, and made up their minds as to its merits. 
That these merits are great, the extracts we hate given 
will sufficiently shew : that they might have been greater 
is a poor intimation of a possibility— and yet it is one 
which we cannot forbear making. 

Poem: Bg J. G. Pescival, M.D. 3 tell, foil Sua. 
London: John Miller. UU. 
Our notice of these poems tu our preceding number, 
was taken from a very hasty inspection. We are there- 
fore gratified to find them improve on acquaintance. 
Dr. Percival evinces considerable poetic powers. He 
has an exuberance of imagination which requires 
the curb of good taste in some of his longer poems j but 
his minor pieces contain numerous beautiful passages. 
Among others, the two little poems entitled " Mental 
Beauty," and " Mental Harmony," may be noticed as 
containing several Aeaidiet, and no small portion of 
harmony, though in brAV V* 
from each ;— 



We give a few lines 



instill 

As beautiful as ever: still the play 
Oflight around her lips has every charm 
Of childhood in its freshness: Love has there 
Stamped his unfading impress, snd the hues 
Of fancy shine around her, as the sun 
Gilds at his setting some decaying tower, 
With feathered moss and ivy overgrown. 
I knew Iter in the dawning of her charms. 
When the new rose first opened, and its sweet 
No wind had wasted. She was of those forms 
Apelles might have painted for the Queen 
Of lDvel iness and love— light as the fays 
Dancing on glimmering dew-drops, when the 
Rides in her silver softness, and the world 
Is calm and brightly beautiful below." 

" There is a holy feeling in the trance 
Of thought ; it is a calm and quiet sense 

we have known such hours, 
b would I 



.i'it beinp; 
(hey shall 



be remembered. Who w 



The memory of our 



Ueaslngs-ant 
departed days 



The following extract from " Maria, the village rki," 
hews graphic powers of no ordinary stamp >— 

" Her looks were purely Grecian, such as thane 
Taste in an ancient statue, or a gem. 
Or fair intaglio, where a perfect white. 
Shaped to a nymph-like beauty, sparkles in 
A ground of azure. " 

" Her brow was softly arched, snd it was pure 
And pale as marble, and the dew uf death 
Seemed resting there, and gave a fearful tint 
To it" elac perfect loveliness, and told 

'rinHjtlll- HIT- ill ■....!■!, Ix'IKMtJl :. whufa OUght Still 

l-lr-r ioiii.- tlie Jiir- iviiiiin her, inn „re loved 

Alt Inn 1 n 1 1 we know them dii.il, as we cling 

To the Cirrean bowl, and dying grasp 

At iii- alluring i-ii-in. which conveya 

A mildness, in the brain that hath a touch 

Of inspiration in it* reveries, 

And spreads around the spirit tight and calm. 

Till earth seems beautiful and lile is Heaven. 

Her hair was of a sonny brown, and fine 
As lines of light that stream across a cloud. 
Ere the sun rises, or the scarlet tuft, 
That floats beneath the green wave, where on rods 
The sen-iilume clings, and throws its feeling threads, 
Like flowing silk around it. It was full, 
And dropped in light profusion down her neck. 
And u'er her Ikhkiiu ; and it parted lay 
hi native linulet.- round her brow, and show 
Deeper Wriile the mow it rented on, 
Anil that I'.'iine l.iirer tlirini.-h the curling shade 
That waved above It, as the sighing wind 
Sent a sweet-breathing air to shake the leaves, 
And crisp the sheeted water. As she hung 
II11- he. id in iln-jH'nt -urn™, s-niie lew tears 
Stole nut ami |x.-nrif d her eheek. hut these she brisked 

With ;: I >>!,L 1 'Ii I'-ide. ami 1 he,, renewed 

A -'nil.', mil -ad, brill [ilayliil, Hiieh as comes 
ft utua ern/ed brain, thai i-aj>, it klions not why, 
A I In. 11 -:ii ill thirs,.'- n-liieh lire at tir-t as gay 
As wild mirth in a revel, and then fall 
Tu a faint tune, in which despair alone 
Can have I concord,, and at !aat a sob 
Close* it, and her glistening tears o'erBow." 
We must pass over numerous minor poems, bv "> 
smmending " Home," and " the Deserted WsV 



Descend, and with thy breath inspire my soul; 
Descend, and o'er my lyre 
Diffuse thy living fire; 
Ob I bid its chords a strain of grandeur roll ; 
Touched by thy hand their trembling accents ring; 
Home on thy sounding pinions through the sky. 
To Heaven the notes m burning ardour spring. 
And as the tones in softened whispers die. 
Love seems to flutter round on his Aurora-wing." 

The latter portion of Dr. Percival *a poems, cqMapfr 
uf sonnets, ballads, &c are of such various depeat < 
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aerit that we should be inclined to class some of 
mong very juvenile productions, whilst others are 
lently beautiful ; but this we believe is common to every 
olume of " Miscellaneous Poetry." We must, ho»- 
ver, conclude our favorable opinion of this American 
cet, with the following extract from "The " 



" The . 



looked cold and pale, 



Just rising o'er the eastern wave. 
And Faintly moaned the evening gale. 
That swept along the gloomy cave : 
The waves that wildly rose and fell. 

On nil the rocks the white loam Bung, 
And like the distant funeral knell. 

Within her grot the Mermaid sung.'' 

'• Her silken tresses all unbound, 

Played loosely on the evening gale. 
She cast a mournful look around, 

■weetly woke her wild harp's wail; 



.. . lumeda varied hue. 

Where grief grew pale— where pleasure glowed. 
The sound row sweetly on the wind. 

It wa.. a strain of (■..■Wholy- 

Jt iwot:.. >1 ■■ hi, i Mi hi tin- inliiil. 

And Illl-llC'l Hirn-iWi-,1. Lmiill "L j.illy. 

It flowi'il -, -mil, ,.',-r (.In? main, 

And -rn Ml! -ii r.ilmi. . ivuli-ly it.ihu! 

The nil . -i.-.-.l llvmi! uitli th< " ' 



llviim iviih trip strain, 
[ihyr l.r-Mtln-il ilic sound." 



appointed. He applied himself to poetry and pain 
g, and wrote "LaBabilonia," and "LaGuerra," whii ■ 
atained his feelings in one mode of expression, whil aj 
i celebrated pictures " L'Uraana Fragilira," and " La 
irtuna," embodied them in another. They til 
iistrate the boldness of his opinions and the melui 
uly experience which had disturbed the tranquillity of 
i life: — 

* The first picture represented a beautiful girl, seated on 
slas* globe ; her brow was crowned with flowers, the fair- 
and die frailest^ her arms were tilled by a lovely infant, 
caress ; while its twin-brother, ■ 

eatn ot flax . 

ndle. Above this group of blooming youth and happ; 
sney, with wings outspread and threatening aspect, dl<- 
-ed the grim figure of Death, dictating the following 

' Nasci poena— vita labor— Decease mori.' 

e label affixed to this painted allegory, called the picture 
'Uouuia Fragiliti.' ftexpressedthelabourof existence. 
I the nothingness of life, a truth which none lee! «m 
inly as they who, like Salvator, are endowed with qua! 
I which the vulgar believe most largely to contribute I ■ 
: enjoyment of their possessor.'' 

' The second of these philosophical pictures was a paints i! 



illustration of his poetical satires. ' Fortune,' as she ii 
represented when infancy paints her in her brightest smile*, 
appeared aa a fair woman, pouring from a cornucopia a tor- 
rent of riches, honours, crowns, mitre*, crosses, jewels, 
and coins, which fell in endless succession upon 



iptiles, or birds of prey, filthy, 



iiiXfortu: 



In their eagerness to snatch at the 

seemed to reserve for them, they trampled under their feet 
the symbols of genius, liberty, and philosophy, which im- 
peded their efforts; and books, globes, and instruments, 
the pen, the pencil, the styluaj_and the compass, lay 
broken, sullied, and neglected. The ass decked himself 
with orders, the swine assumed the mitre, the fox mounted 
a croaa ; wolves, vultures, and tigers divided amongst 
them princely coronets and royal crowns, and Fortune 
laughed while she thus accorded as caprice or violence 
directed her choice. This picture was known in Sal valor's 
gallery by the name of ' La Fortma.' " 

But these pictures were the sources of great misery 
the artist They drew upon him the envy of hit rivals, 
' the hatred of the great He was accused of intend- 
m to satirize the prelates, nobility, and even the holy 
Pontiff. Atheism and sedition were charged upon him, 
and he was at last — to escape the inquisition which nn 
naced him,— obliged to publish an apology or explain. 
disclaiming any individual allusions. All was in 
and be retired in a bitter spirit to the protection of 
the Medici at Florence. Here be was courted, feasted, 
and patronized, and gave way to the ostentatious libe- 
rality of hit disposition. Experience, however, toon 
taught him a little wisdom, and he settled down into 
" " t prudent habits, selecting his company, and mak- 
ng his house " an academy of wits, the habitation of 
hilarity, and the mart of gaiety." 

In the midst of his great labours at Florence, he found 
ne to produce some splendid works, which he sent for 
exhibition in the Pantheon at Rome, in the spirit of re- 
-engeful pride : — 

" Among these, the most remarkable was a Bacchana- 
lian piece, full of poetical imagery. It represented a dark 
Itireat gloomed by the intei ■ sag ju g of trees, through which 

. vista appeared, whose bsj^taptiou was lost in the dis- 
tance ; while, in xn openM^^Broup of male and female 
figures with children, aa^HHy habited with draperies 

oating in the air, frolieawinund a statue of Bacchus. 
Others lay on the earth, dmking from vases and goblets; 
and some rolled in drunkenness, in a variety of the most 
upproprtate attitudes. The composition^ was admirable, 
the scenery finely adapted to the grouping, and the sha- 
llows of the trees, by the exercile of a rare skill, were 

lade to harmonize with the general tone of colouring: the 
whole picture was moat singular. Others which he sent, 
were also in good style- They consisted of landscapes. 
tattle-pieces, marine views, and historical subjects; alt 
original^ masterly, and spirited in the most eminent 

Hit unremitted toils disturbed the current of hit feel- 
ings, and he fell into moods of melancholy, which no- 
thing but the society of hi* friend Francesco Lippi, a 
painter, pott, philosopher, and epicurean, could ditav 
atc Their occupations and amusements are pleasantly 
eacribad by Lady Morgan. Lippi is supposed to have 
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... . = .,, to the good-natured assist- 

of Rosa's pencil, that it was ever finished to contri- 
bute to the fame of its author. It happened that Rosa, in 
one of those fits of idleness, to which even his strenuous 
spirit was occasionally liable, flung down his pencil, and 
sallied forth to communicate the infection of his far tu'ente 
to his friend Lippi. On entering his studio, however """ 



rround of this picture ; 
n such evident ill-hun 
fei\ amico •*— * Wktti t 



but in 



it Sal' 






n the back- 



I am under a spell, and cannot e- 

tree, nor a tuft of herbage.' 

" Signore Dial' eictaimed Rosa, 
off his friend's thumb, ' whatcoloursi 
ing them off, and gently puE 



jd Lippi;'Iam going 
draw the branch of a 



ing away Lippi, he took hii 

, -, — _ _ nee! who knows but I 

help you out of the scrape.' " 

" Half in jest, and half in earnest, he began to touch 
and retouch, and change, till night-fall found him at tin- 
easel finishing one of the best back-ground landscapes be 
ever painted. All Florence came the next day to look at 
.1.1. ' ff-d - autre, and the first artists of the age took it as 






n anecdote which rx 



■s in this part 



space far extracts. The small landscapes of Sfllsate 

were in great demand, lo the exclusion, of his figaw 

pieces. This vexed him extremely, and the foUownj 

anecdotes of his irritability are not without interest: — 

1 The Prince Francesco_ Ximcnea having arrived, is 

me, lound time, in the midst of the honours paid lo aaa, 

;isit Salvator Rosa, and being received by the trwtsj 

.. gallery, be told bim frankly, that he * had come farts* 

purpose of seeing and purchasing some of those hrutiU 

- ■ ivlni-t 1 l-l.lliil.T '-.I. i.l-:-.-,:- I- .! Mt 

.-.gngaUcries.' — ' Sapiate '" 

.. known then to your Excel] 

.iiij.('|il.ili~I>', ' that 1 kmme itttA...,, _ 
...,._ Something indeed I do knowof painting ligM 
A historical subjects, which I strive to exhibit tossdi 



.||ll:-.-.i|"-'. 

Iiumy 1'i-n- 



it inline- ;t- yinir-elf, in erdcr that eitct/4 

nanitn from the public mind tlial fantastic Atnuwroi < 

posing I am a landscape, and not an historical painter.' 

" Shortly after, a very rich cardinal (• ncoliusH aw> 
pora(o), whose name i- not m-em-ilcl. railed on SalvaMfSj 
purchase some pictures; and as his Eminence walktdap 
and down tlie gallery, he always paused before i ' ~ 

tiiin i/uailrelti, flint mi'T lieLorc the historical «_„ 

while Salvator muttered from time to time betwrriki* 
clenched teeth, * lempre, temprc, parti, pirrrlr.' Wattl 
at last the Cardinal glum-eil hi* eye over some great Wile- 
rical picture, and i-iUTlc-.lv ;iAeil the vriee »ss«ortofres>l 

Cy question, Salialor l-.llnwed loclli. • kh militmt.' Hi* 
mence, stunned or offended, hurried away, and returned 



" Rosa's confidence in his powers was as frankly conl 
as it was justified by success. Happening one day 
found by a friend in Florence in the act of modulating . 
very indifferent old harpsichord, he was asked, how he 
could keep such an instrument in his house? ' Why,' sai 
his friend, ' it is not worth ascudo.' — ' 1 will lay you ' ' 
you please,' said Salvator, ' that it shall be worth a ujuv 
sand before you see it again.' A bet was made, and Rc*a 
immediately painted a landscape with figures on the lid. 
which not only was sold fur a thousand scudi, but was es- 
teemed a ' capo d'opcra.' On one end of the harpsichoitl 
he alHO painted a skull and music books. Both these pic- 
tures. were exhibited this year, 1*3, at the British In- 

e are constrained to pass over Lady Morgan's no- 
tice of Salvator' s "amatory adventures" with the Lady 
Liicretia, as heing rather too luxuriant Her ladyship 
(Lady Morgan we tneanUalks of " frailty" and " Bin," 
but her censures are adflMux mitigated by the epi 
thets " b/ameafili- tra.i\tffiHil vtnial sin." 

From Florence Salvator returned to Rome, carrying 
with him the regret of his friends, but no great portion 
of wealth. Here be was remarkable for the elegance if 
his mode of life, as well as for the splendid productions 
of his genius. But the resentment of his rivals would 
not be appeased ; and in spite of his admirable and a. - 
know led [«d talents, he was not engaged upon any of 
the public works at Rome. His indignation subsided 
into a gloomy melancholy, and for a time his life «;t 
full of misery. He roused himself from this state of de- 
spair, and painted some of his finest pieces. These wc 
exhibited in the public galleries, and afterwards wilh- 
drawn by him in order more intensely to excite t... 
public curiosity. Lady Morgan gives a very spirited 
and interesting account of his habits, communions, and 
enjoyments at this period, but we cannot afford any 



celebrated historical pict 
Conspiracy of Catiline." These gave a new spring 
i the genuis, and a brighter radiance lo the fame o! Sal- 
rtor. Still he had no .been permitted to share in the dc- 
d ration s of the Roman edifices; party spirit and i 
demic intrigues at length gave way, and he thus 
presses his joy nl Iwinj able to i;i\v a permanent pid 
to the Roman public, in a letter to a friend : — 

'".Swio«e at campane .'—Ring out the chimes!— At I 

utter thirty years existence in Hume, of hope* blasted,; 

)iii|.hiint- reiteratcil ugainst men and gods, the ore* 

iLi-curileil me for sivinu ene nUnr-picc- u.i the public. '- 

signer Filipno Ncrli, the I'ope's UfpoBlarra, readied 

upon vnuquUliiritf the iiMinacv el my destiny, hsa eo- 

'-weda chapel in the church <n' S.m l.iovunni de' F 

ii ; anil in de-suit c of the stars themselves, has i 

.ii.-ii ilnit 1 shnll [Mini I In- ii!i,ir- t .i, ■,-... Ii is fivr n 

ire 1 Iviriui it, ami I Ii."! only laid it aside with the 

of taking it nil after Ia-iiU when the 

"he Florentines are obliged 



lis church, on tile |_ 

lie' I'uz:/. has forced t 

IMItp in my house, where, for this months 



half. I have been sullermg agonies lest I should nothan 
my picture fini-hed in time for their festival. 

piitiun has kept me not only secluded from all i .. 

the pen, but from every other in the world; and I *aa 
truly say that I have forgotten myself, even to negkrliss 
to eat ; and so arduous is my application, that when I tad 
nearly finished, 1 was obliged to keep my bed for pro days; 
i.ml hail mil ]„y recover; hcen r-L-siHIcit Liy ■ - - — " 

it is it would have been nil over with me, u 

sumr ol.-trnetiuii in the stomach. Ptty 

friend, if tor the glory i>l m; iwni-il, I have neglected 
devote my pen ti' the .-■rvic-ni iriendship.' "* 

It was not long after this that the faculties of this great 
artist gave way, andhediedin the midst of a family and 



n i ,T,-i-.i-.-iKei 
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friends, who were proud of his genius and regretted his 
>»■. We will extract the description of bis person, and 
4th that our notice of these most interesting volumes 

must conclude ; — 

" Salvator, (acri.ir'liii£ tn Pi- .ii.) though not nliove the 
middle stature, eiliiuit.'d in lii- uiipirnienta much grace 
anil activity. Ili- ciniiplp'si.iii. thmnih dark, was of that 
true African colunririh'. ui.i,-l, « ,■.- far I rum diapleasing; hia 
eye* were o( a deep Mu>> uml full of tire ; his hair, black 
i ml timirhrit. li-ll in nn.iiil.iiiu.- 1 iiul.'t- inn lii- -Lei i 111. ■,--., 
He iire»sed elegantly, but nm in t lie court fashion; fur lie 
wore no gold-lace or Hiut-rrluoiis finery . Bold ami prompt 
in discourse, he inti mi <1 :■!''■] nil »lu." enn versed with bim; 

and none ventured <>\ ly in h|.|j>.' liim, liecause he was a 

tenackiu* and stern npli.ild. i "1 *!.•■ "pinions be advanced. 
In the discussion ul pr.vept*, erudition, and science, he 
keotdcarin the first itmUnrr from tlic minutiss of parti- 
culars, but, adlirring t.i irerii'r«K I" 1 watrbed and seised 
liia moment to ru-li into lu-. -uliitvt. and make bis point 
good. It was then be shewed himiself well [urnialied for the 
discussion, and ttii* little artiti.v In' prai-tised with infinite 
skill. He had won over many friends and many pari' 
to bin own way of thinking; and had also raised again* 
man)- rnemiea. who attacked his opinions. Between 

itiea <li»ruiti'* frequently an»>e in his assemblies, ■ 

netimesled to scandalous raptures.' 1 

Lady Morgan has executed her task with much ele- 
gance and ability. There is a good deal of reading and 
of taste displayed in these volumes; and in spile of 
style rather too elaborate and aflected, we have perused 
them with very considerable pleasure and instruction. 
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Far enn HiancanXE, 
You love to hold n gossip, and so do I. Have you beard 
of the wonderful itil Till 1 1 of another Liber Veritatia, or 
Liber Studiorum, or to speak vernacularly, of another book 
of scraps and sketches of Claude ? W bat a rout they make 
about these matters! I picked up the story in a painter's 
study. Your painters are mostly great talkers, and entbu- 
asla, when they get upon their favorite topic, the arts. 
t was a dark day, and three or four had dropped in upon 
my friend, a portrait-painter, who was turning over a port- 
folio of prints for bis amusement, being diaappointed of his 
sitter*. The plague of darkness must have been visibly 
felt, indeed, by the Egyptian limners— and such there 
were, it is evident— Helmut's tomb to wit. But as you 
---■■■- 1 L -:,v. iiiv n.in Irii'ini. Mr. H-ij-il.-.i-lli'. " tl.iT-' i- n.i 
wit in being witty upon sacred subjects." I willkeepto roy 

theme. "There," mill of tin' parly, " that isthe very 

Claude,'' alluding to a print in BoydeU'd puMiralion, not 

the Liber Vrritati*, (roin the picture in Binkiiu/liimi 

Mouse. " But. M'hiit i- iln-ili .'hvctj m ilie bunk- -u Im KiotmI 

it,where was it found I and I ilo not believe it." " But ! do,'' 

—id one — " for I lone ihe uutliurity ..i ■ * * • *, who has 

en it," " What, did it come (rata Spain ?" said another. 

No:" "What Portugal!" "I cannot Hy.""Fram Prance 

■tbcdevil! 01 thatis enough. 1 ' " I would not believe it, if 

t were to see it," added a third, and the subject had nearly 

been laughed down. But- when - — 

' : to ride, ready saddled and br 

iese matters would think your painters sad idlers. 
Feint de tent, when they are not painting, viich t&eg 



ion whether any men, excepting the lawyers. 

ouch by talking. Not, Sir, that I compare the pall 

,f these legal gentlemen, lor all their logic, with that of 
nor painters. Heaven forbid! In taste and imagination, 
t ii as stone-blue to ultra-marine. 

Well in came Mr. , as f have already said, he 

in the man for news. He is not a professor, but a craek- 
wiateur, and almost lives among the artists. I wish he 

■e at my elbow at this moment, to correct me where 
I am wrong. Such gentlemen practitioners are either very 
. eeable, or very much the reverse. The gtnt in ques- 
tion is delectable, ever ready to do a kind office, and no one 
ran doit in so m niter iy and off-band a ityle— indeed, in s 

■iiaer of his own. It is no exaggeration, on the word of a 

iptor, Mr. Hardcastle. Believe me, this amateur of 
every thing thatis worth knowing, isas full of original wit 
al Blactwod't Magazine— -has as much point about him 
M the needle of George Cruikshank ; and that reminds me 
oi what • • • • • observed of the Somerset House Gazette, 
un our last club sketching party. Old Epbraim (pardon 
nw familiarity, old gentleman) must be highly amused, 
,' i/umld gneu, as the Americana My, at the aspect or 
THinoa. We were talking of your reflections upon the day* 
ul King George the Second, venerable Sir, and we all bunt 
at once into the same exclamation, all being struck, as your 
tnie artisticsl geniuses are, as by inspiration, with the 

ue images, attributes, or requisites spper"' '" - — 
[heme. Yes, it suddenly dashed upon us all, I 
' ' ' 1 Dick Wilson 's, from a black cloud 



umai, aumnuuSfiauiumai, uruu, comical 
the Pointi nf Humour, to use George 
phrase, that arrest you every third step, and 

•*' L - the lot Hitch in the side. Vr- 

; word, and a good word it i 

en, wiuuu the present month, grave ci I 

i two hundred thousand pounders— aye. 

DO, who never laugh, the one having too 

lie other too much pnde, commit a hearty 

public. How is it possible to help " "" 



f sog-sag 



luiuuiK a punur. 
« you into a laugh, 



I \ 1 ha 

ni— row g« 

id noblemen 



ioung sylphi 



. mirth- provoking pictures j as well might 
„. -sudden propensity tosneese. I have seen your ' 

lylphs of fashion too, in the self-same rooms, be- 
Hardaatle, who proudly pout their pretty lips, 
;i. : : — a. .i — ope their coral 



umh ye Gods, ; 
-hall have another age tt 

— Blank. And 

Apollo, I would turn pain 
lie reformation. Sir, lool 



d bridled too, who is he that 



rarely do in the dark, they meet, and h- 



e as my name la 
.._ ___ a sculptor, by 
c,; and have a hand in this risi- 
you, could any good be expected 
lucumc im ui uuuee I mis is a bit of s paraphrase. Bull 
put it to your own sagacity, Mr. H., to your conscience, could 
it ever have entered the speculative sconce of Doctor 
-iamue) Johnson himself, (though to be sure he was preju- 
liced for all bis wit) that we should have humour poured 
in upon ns at this rate, from the North 7 No, Sir— Et war 
not owa of all human speculation. There is Davy Wilkje, 
who looks for all the world, as if butter would not melt in 
his mouth— why the witty rogue is aa full of fun, as an egg 
is full of meat. What a catalogue of Scotch humourists 
wild I make out— and I'll be pledged to do it too, and send 
it to you, Mr. Epbraim Hardcastle— all painters. Then, 
again, of writers what a ho-t— all seeing life through the 
same dramatic bamaeUt. Old Ettric Hog- -I can fancy 
I see him, the worthy seer, shearing— not his shee^.'^ 
but honest Hector, in his toe**M3» iMansx *"^i> 
■lipping _off hia nose. 'WN»VA , », °S^,^3ig§S>i<3£> 



cum tan»icfio"l YitV 



\ 
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telligent dumb creature to a hair. A bleaaing on ; ., I 

pow for this, thou best historian of the bet o( hi .. 

Then there is Celt, who lent hi* able band to polinh 

Then there's Sir Walter Scott, 

Whoaayeth, He is not. 
Which savoureth of an incomprehensible fib. But English- 
man and Scot are now but one, I wot; thanks to that best, 
and most holy of kings, who looked alike btheily on all hia 
beloved subject*; and if thin Scot, in these enlightened 
days of King George the Fourth of that honour -,i name, is 
■till inveterately determined to disown his own flesh and 
blood, then, Hr. Hardowtle.tbere ia not one wise and 
pood man on this side of the Tweed, but would adopt his 
bairns. Look sharp, brother Waions though, and do not 
allow these Northern lads to cuddle all the fun and frolic 



Well, hut this amateur— this flying-poet for net ■ "Oh! 

•aid , "becansetusright.'' Truly, he gave u a 

Gazette account of the finding of the Claudes ; but, as 
have not the painter's faculty of attending to two ■ I ".■_■- . 
once, I cart serve you with nought but the odds and H ■ 
the story. It waa something like unto this. Devil tat 
these painters, they can paint and talk, and talk log rwiii 
and keep their ideas distinct and separate, as the right an 
' -* L ~ i of a picmo-fertiit. 1 do envy them tl™ duubl 
for if I attempt cothquiaHtu, with my in.n-W.- 

, 1 either dislocate my own knuckles with the mulk, 

or expose my bust to the cAuetliitg off of its noc . But t 
these Claudes, it seems, Sir, that a Mr. Somebody — m 
memory ia a miserable recorder of proper names— a Mi 
Scratch, if you please, who was a sort of bc-totum to m 
Lord Holland, and as tar as I could make Out, a man moo 
his Lordship desired to serve. He left bis Lon -! ; - Hf 
vice, and having a smattering of virtu, thought be coul 
pick up hia means, by purchasing pictures and books oi 
art, and such like elegant wares, on the continent, aiii 
bringing them fresh and fresh to the English mini .-i. 
the rage for novelty with English dillctanti, though that i 
nothing*™. My lord, so runs the tale, was wont tofurnisl 
Mr. Scratch with the loan of certain little funds," to carry 



S the cautious Scratch dL „ 

p| the lii«ik nl Claude-, Hays, ■- O ! I ji : mph, wbK 
line;'' He bad alrrnily crowded the (auln^ 
■n-lvad of hooka. 1 quote the words ol my mfefi 

anion oath. Well, turning the leaves Q»er 

■rt.'d „<„,.-/,« Aowc - What do you aektetfcitr 
otknow." " I think thut book W- T^i.asthinge*. 
out it too. but I am no jud^^it bus t--.ni loagtir 
■ Conic," siiid S-niU-li. -we will put it n tar 
it down at Rfteen piaBtrCB. There are nan 
*»*■ in Spain, than those that carry bella at their an 
Scratch brought his bargains home. Happy Bngbaat! 
- L -re all things tind their level. Now, then, the tees* a 

drama is shifted from Spatu to London, and thatsf 

informant proceeded with this " ilrange eneiitftf Afsswy." 

Mark mmin omit Mv IhnUflU t Mil M _f.k " 

Bettei 

Sir, and here goes— rattling 

goes Scratch to Signer Colnsghi't 

would be uaeless to atte—- ** 

meut of this worthy. " 
chase. But the price ! 



fast aa Mathews. 



wilLa-t 
ra. Don 



Yet, it 



one had absolutely 

' Show them to • • • - 

ys a friend to Scratch . He tool 

at once exclaimed, ' "~ 






-. Scratch a 



:ind, and g. 



._, in Spa, 

i think however -m . 

n Madrid, or Salamai ■ 
in . uiu in some great town, ' 
i old shop, kept by an old bibli 



lor.l ■ , 



P.'iini/:ll. 1 



e had his wits about BJw; so, being on the tup of the 
kseller's moveable pntreTahtpB, and rooting u,,.., K tu - 
er shelves, he casually Cfsawd the leathern covers of a 
pah, heavyish book, with clasps I wot, and with an im- 



WelL. Sii 

and there, whether it 
cantara, I know 

street, be bund — _._.._,,...,._, 

Iionest vender of ancient hoflhak Our Mr. Scratch _ 

ibout bm: so, being on the top uf thi 
..iros^r - J ■■ 
uppei 
lirgi'-, - .... , 

Snal crown deeply impressed upon its outer ..... 
hat does he do—one peep inside such atre.i-.iny i. 
' The very smell of an old book will suil.i ■<■ y.n 
lied in these rescarchea. He saw some i-ki't'-ln 
the leaves of this interleaved folio. You inu»t n> 
. . ousnf tcrma-Sketcbea ofClaude's. Mt. Rirhw 
Payne Knight is now the possessor of these gtOOOU (em 

' dl that that great connoisseur was not a-ton of thei 

eps, and that he made not the memorable <!■-. <v ; 

indescribable extacy which blockheads know not even I 
name, that rushes to the sensorium on finding n. i. a trpi 
sure, would have sent him topsy-turvy to the earth. Mr 
SrrntcA, the cool collector, kept himself aloof, ,nni onl 

S itched the ponderous volume as if by chance upon tli 
onr. There he let it lie, aa though 'twas lu.i.U.-r at 
worth descending for to pick it up. Your rich dille tan 
should never cater for themselves. These learned gren 
ones take the bait as greedily as perch. Presently an 



the sketches— Claude' i. 
th e Ian dseape painter, " 
advice, and •■«••*• 
the hand is Claude de 
With deference due to all your connoisseurs, I leril, _ 
lieve your worship, Mr. Hardcaatle, the painter's, after 
ill, is counted the only safe and orthodox authority. No*; 
then the plot thickens, and the devil may take the hstaV 
moat. " Where is Sir T. L * * * *, he is your chaomu 
—he is liberal— and a first-rate judge." Perhaps he 
to place the treasure ■ ■ • • • •,_« py^y gj, T — 
now do let me be your agent," said Mr. * » • • * \ 
are too generous. The thing is up— and I will pmriin 
them for a fair, yet tempting offer.' 1 The knight cooaenn 

■it is known he does those things with the spirit of a Brian 1 . 
Have them I must,'' said Sir T , ■•» span- act 

-ice." So Mr. «,'•'*•«• nlaemi eio-ht l...r.il™il mrr- 



' placed eight hundred « 



[irice." So Mr. W • 



ingl The sketches, in the old-faahioned t 

■ over, stamped with the imperial crown, was as errtsiiri 

already Sir T 'a as human foresight, backed *mS 

eight hundred sovereigns, could maie it. Mr. 1". 
had sent for a hackney chariot, it arrived — the laf 
i if money would bave been already on the seat, oalt 
tliat a picture-dealer is not so aluent. Had the cats 

■ism there, there had he been also. In this nanseal 
<>l departure, who should approach the door in raiai 
Martin 'a-lane but Mr. Richard Payne Knight—" Vow 
most obedient. Sir," quoth the agent of Sir T. L.; "Sir. I 
lour's, ''answered the great dilletante. " I wish to speak will 
sau Mr. W *«•••■/' " gjf^ excuse me, I am going oo^er 
urgent business." " What, after the Claude* Iprrsumr: 
"Yea, Sir." " Then you will not procure them Mr. V. 
■• That, with submission is my affair. Sir,'' bowing to thr 
uround, '• 1 am dctfmuaed to bave them at any price." 
'Humph! may I ask what jtmi mean to offer r" '■ Eigfal 

undred sovereigns. Sir. Here they are in this hair. 
: "" *"•••••••," repW 



EDITOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE 
St a, 
DcaiNO a recent visit to Rome, I saw with great nlsaamr 
English artist, Mr. Evans, engaged in copying the it- 
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licturea known us Raphael's Bible, in the Loggia of 
can. I learnt that they were executing for Mr. 
ho ha* been adapting a place for their reception in 
« in Regent-street. To the care and surprising ac- 
vith which they were copied I can bear testimony ; 
■ the same niie aa the original, and accompanied by 
copies or the beautiful arabesques which surround 
nd which are well known from Volpato's engrav- 
•he arabesques were copied by Italian artiste, em- 
by Mr. Evans. These precioui works of art are 
decayed: their exposure for 300 years even to 
on atmosphere, had nearly been fatal to them. 
be French general Miollis, who commanded in 1H08 
■, ordered glmed windows to be placed in that part 
jjggi* which those delightful works of art occupy, 
is prcnerved them from entire decay. The fco 
vhieh have now been made of them, will enable us 
ind to form a correct estimate of the excellence of 
inali>; and long after these are obliterated in Rome, 
hope ttiat Mr. Evana'a copies will be admired and 
in England, and Mr. Nash be remembered as the 
those spirit preserved to our descendants a better 
,ge than prints can afford of the powers of the im- 



o, Sir, &c. 



some sage one compare uie 
to the several parts of a watch, 
m he would liken me, requires 
i decide on. We* men of lite- 



lead than my own to decide _ — 

le ire not apt to value ourselves lightly ; and after 
everie on the many efforts which I have made in 
, I think that 1 too am an author. Know then, Mr. 
that I have taken upon myself to instruct mankind 
loss of time or hindrance of business : in other 
am as far as my knowledge in French will serve 
icnrrfor, in sober English, a cbalkerof walls — one of 
'in™ who in brier ana terse terms dole forth senti- 
nel penc hunts which they would have the public 
How or when 1 first felt this literary propensity, I 
it: whether from my father who, as landlord of 

■ in the Wall, was constantly in the habit of chalk* 
or whether I imbibed it bom my mother, who was 
I anon heard to wish for a piece of blue chalk when 
er went to bed sober, to make a fit memorandum 
Inordinary an occasion to mark it in as singular 
r as so singular an occurrence demanded — (pardon 
ling.) Be this as it may, whatever line of life was 
out for me, on the score of my portnti, I chose to 
*ery different one : for on their death 1 rubbed out 
ialk that was crowded on the hack of their corner 
1, and let all corners drink without putting up a 

balk against them. I continued until I but let 

■t old chalks to tell of new ones, or what line of 
1 now to chalk out (or myself. For, as if I was com- 
>be punished by a sort of poetical justice, [ found I 
e beholden to the very thing I bad despised for a 
absiatence. I took to chalking up. I was ignorant 
r or pica, yet I commenced printer. Yes, Sir ; for 
e first to exhibit the effects of my new fount upon 
scions wall about the metropolis; an art which was 
ie by poor Ben Bowsprit : who, having lost his bu- 
rn and bis starboard leg, gained an honest penny by 
rscriiitionn on our pavements, arresting the travel- 

■ with many apathetic autographica] appeal of "Pity 
lilor," or *' Remember Nelson,' 1 ornamented with 
d yellow border of cannons, union jacks, &c. &c. 



„..hl. 



vocal ability which seldom tailed him, not in showers of 
' but more humble halfpence—" God bless your ho- 
,, u „, . niay your boots never spring a leak, nor your royal 
(MUM forsake you ; drop a copper into the wake of a poor 
cripple who lost his larboard hid with the gallant Nelson 

ufl'Cane .»• These vociferation* were however ' 

waya kept in reserve, and never uttered until Ben havi 
spent )na last penny for grog, wanted another to buy Dul 
p-iik and a bit of ochre for to-morrow. But avast— I ■ 
telling Ben's story instead or my own. Well then. Sir, 
my progress. I was the person who about twenty years ago 

■■ ■ -iited the several walla with the word Quo*, to the 

grent terror of many an old woman : but perhaps, Sir, 

"'■ ■*" l! ckento remember this; if you do l.., 
ib of the word ** well a* I did. But, 



ti but I am awall-wi 

onoDi after these arc _._ .._ 

ote lira with rsriMfi and god _ 
■ i„i4na Pitt, and Pitt forever™. 
-t ihing 1 ever did was Burden for 
— -to do. lw 



Sffi 



that Lad a 



fi mention: I 

_! UNO. Fox far 
1-nAr. But the 
t; after this I 

- -- - - — --- ....,.,,-J to write no i 

bat* ■ it we had. I still however continued to write .... 
ion forever, and inscribe in large roman " Wilumotoh," 
but Vita was merely to keep my hand in: these gentle- 
men's merits were too well appreciated to want any pane- 
gyric from me, and 1 was obliged to transfer my talents oo 
paj-or, and " apartnumit to /»((," " eggi new laid entry 
day," nd " new milk," kept me from starving: to be 
sure. 1 bad a good election now and then, and a raw * " 
caramon hall and the great Box*** us, helped me to 
Bui now, Sir, Othello'* occupation is nearly gone; lor ex- 
cepting slid then of " Use Warren 'a Blacking," or 
the address of '* Doctor Eady, " I have nothing to do. 
I therefore propose that my artintical abilities may be em- 
ployed by you at so much per mile or street, from the city 
.ii 1/irnli.n live mile* round, to write up your j - — *■ 
uin.'ii I l,iivi' Ui-- fallowing tasty idea, " Take in 

Mini-..' Hectic." 

I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

TIMOTHY FRESCO. 
N'n connection with any other artiat, or with the writer 
"no Ktrnw," "wo Ministers," "no nothing," or "sot 
i.i'!' i ;-IIinghams is wanted." 



MR. DUBOURG,— EXHIBITION OF COBJt 
MODELS. 

To the Editor of the Somerset Route Gazette. 

Stn, 
Douenass you who are so mherche in the sights of 
London, cannot have forgotten the Cork ErhMtiom, a* it 
■M d. nominated, which, for su long a period, was fre- 
quented by the young ladies and gentlemen during the re- 
cesses from boarding-school. Two generations, at least, 
in . . mion, must have beheld the beautiful and accurate 
models of the classic structures of ancient Greece and 
Home, made by that indefatigable and ingenious artist, Mr. 
Driljour*, whichsrere exhibited, of late years, in Lower Gros- 
vmor-rtreW, Grosvenor-square. Reading your account of 
PC l..:iitherbourg's Eidopnusikoo, printed in your very 
in Li it, rung weekly miscellany, I perceive you mention that 

t ■ tl lent scene-painter modelled the fare-ground of his 

'■■■ck-kitl with piece* of cork. Your reader*, such of 
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them at leaat, who, like myself, dabble in the arts, may 

not perhaps be aware of the excellent hints that may be 
fabricated out of targe pieoei of cork, broken into various 
Him. The fractures form picturesque features, similar to 
those in the gravel and sand-pits, which (lainslioroiigh de- 
lighted to sketch for his tore-ground hits. By the way, 
worthy Mr. Hardcastle, I had the honour to be acquainted 
with tliat truly British genius nt Hath, and have more 
than once sat by bim of an even inn, and seen him make 
models, or rather thoughts, for laridacnpc scenery, on a lit- 
tle, old- urn hi one d, folding oak tabic, which stood under Kin 



aung I 



l, fati- 



gued with ahoolinK, I have seenhy the lire-place of alittle 
ilean, rountry ale-hou«e, paved Kith brick, where I have 
topped to take refreshment. Th - uhle. held sacred for 
the purpose, he would order to be brought to his parlour, 
and thereon compose his designs. He would place corkor 
coal lor his fore-grounds, and make middle grounds of rand 
and clay, buslies of mosses and lichens, and set up distant 
woods of hrocoli. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his eatiniEitrTof his old, but then 
departed friend, aflectcd to smile nt thi* practice— and if I 
reelect rightly,deaignated theses miiw-ments of Mr. Gains- 
borough, at best, but " ingenious trilling." But, with 
every respectful feeling for the uiuiiiiis of that discrce" 
man, and truly great artist, 1 mutt ditlcr with him on thi 
joint; lor a man of Gainsborough'* genius, might be al 
owed credit for applying such com hi nation* to the purposes 
jf his art, as well as Guido, of whom we nre told, that he 
would place a brawny, muscular porter in » particular po- 
tion, and from so unseemly a model, compose and paint 
ie of hia beautiful female saints. 

I could enlarge upon this auhjert, but 1 took up my pen 
i speak of the Cork Exhibition, mid the venerable artist, 
.j ingenious author, hoping, Mr. Hardcastle, that you 
will, from respect to my motive, whatever you may think 
of my prosing lucubrations, Sparc ine space for this 
among your pages. Know, then, giml Sir, that Mr. Du- 
bourg.somr few years since, finding that hi- exhibition room 
was very thinly attended, and having gained very little 
during even its moat prosperous d;i\>. he was necessitated 
to dispose of it. The models prod m e.l tint a small sum, on 
which he lived for a time. That Hum is long exhausted, 
and be is now in his eighty-ninth year, borne down with 
age and infirmity, barely existing in a humble lodging, de- 
pending on the good offices of Inn landlady, a laundress, 
and a precarious supply of the common necessaries of life. 
The members of the [loyal Academy, a» a body, with 
their usual consideration for the aged and distressed, any 
way connected with the arts, have mated hi m assistance ; 
but 1 know that their peiunon lin ili|>- deeply into then 
funds. Assured, then, that the Somerset House Gazette 
hasa circulation amongst peraonH of education and taste, 
if you will print this, I doubt hot but many ladies and 
gentlemen amateurs of the fine arts, will Feel benevolently 
inclined to assist this aged artist. Many of these must re- 
member thi* exhibition of cork model*, representing the 
classic buildings of ancient Greece and Rome— and at the 
same time, the mild, modest, obliging manners of their 
ingenioua fabricator, who used to attend to describe the 
buildings. I have often witncss-'d the pleasure which he 
used to express, in explaining the structure of the beauti- 
ful little temples, and in affording n brief history of the 
times in which they atoodinall their glory, to his juvenile 

Among other subjects, will be remembered the incom 
parable mode] of the Collowiim at Rome, and that of thi 
beautiful remains, the Sybyl's Temple, at Tivoli, so often, 
and so appropriately introduced in the compositions of 
Claude. The whole were modelled, if I mistake not, on 
the scale of one-eighth of an inch in a foot, in correct pro- 
portion. A more classic exhibition, perlinps, was nevei 
contrived, to display to the rising generation, the irchi- 



istMk 

some of those ladies and gentlemen, who In their youtk ar- 
rived pleasure and iiisirm-tion from this holiday cihtbilan, 
may associate those happy days with the recollection dps* 
Mr. Dubourg, a truly ingenioua and worthy man, now ri- 
most forlorn, helpless, in poverty, and in the vale «f yean. 
Inference may be made to two respectable gentlemen, at* 
interested themselves In hia aflmlre. Mr. Green, ttr 



if those celebrated buil 



it Ha. 6, 



the landscape- pain tei, _ 
The aged artist reside* 

' cannot, Injustice to my feelinga of reaped far the amis 
ny country, dismiss this subject. Sir, TiiTl Ii iiiimsJ 

. entire approbation of your patriotic exertnu*hi keM 
of the English school of line art* ; and moat heartily ja* 
you in my fervent wishes f<ir the adoption at jinn aaaxaas 
tor the nation to grant honourable pensions toacerow 
numlier of the senior memberw of our Royal Acxdenr. 
Neither our gracious mrerrujii, nor hia upright 

nor the wisdom of the parliam 

ingsof the British people, wou ..... .... 

" I manifestation of respect for the service* thatesligM- 

ed body have rendered to the nation nt Urge, were lleir 

.Titorioiis claims generally known- It would aaron* 
the world to be told lu> much they annually lessea tare 
funds in alleviating I lie fullering* of distmwed mend ef 



r the genera* fcri- 



r own talents far so in 

V amenable to cen 
ture ad vantage*! 



H. 



miglitapp 

provision for themselve 

P. 8. _ _. 
milin'ii.-e (if j tn t r nie-cHlany, 1 could be 
seniority of tlte Royal .Academician*. By the -"T xe-| 
dium, I should also beg to suggest for the rousidrjBtJDa of ! 
the council of arrange im nt For the next exhibition at Sosw- 
set House, whether it would not be well to insert, after tar 
names of the mem hers, in the printed catalogue, the daw 
of their election. All such information i* interesting to tat | 



ON THE PICTURESQUE, 



The genius of Rubens waa strongly turned to the pic- 
turesque disposition of his figures, ails often to nrnftr 
every other con si deration to the intricncy, contrast, aM- 
■ trikinu variations ol their farm* and groups. Sueasdr- 
position of objects, seems to call for something timfln' '<" 
the management of the light and shade; and, accordinflj. 
we owe some of the hum -Inking examples of both to fc" 
fertile invention. I: ■ t of brill ianry, of extreme «pws- 
dourof light* no pictures can stand in competUioa ritl ' 
those of Rubens; sometimes those lights are almost ui-j 
mined with shade; at other times they burst fnxadut 
shadows, they glance on the different parts of the picture. 
- •*— flicker, {as it so me tii nes is called.) soeip- 
- ■ ■!■ his num age merit, but so aM to. 



snaiiows, in 

illl.! [.L-.iitn,- 



ofTend it when attempted by interior artists, or by twee 
who are leas thoroughly maatera of the principles of am- 
nion)' than that great painter. All these dazzling e*r*i« 



„ painter. 

are heightened by the spirited 

by those sharp, — : ~ ' *"■■ 



.-, of hia praciL, 

r . ...imatcd touches, which give lit aaoj 
energy to every object. _ _ I 

'■!■:■■,.-■■ i ■!.!;■ i'. iittention in point of form, *» 

directed to Sow of outline and gradual variation; of this I* 
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irely lost sight, even in his most capricious fore- 
is; and the style of bis tight and shadow was go 
, that the one seems the natural consequence of 
His pictures are always cited as the moat per' 
Is of those soft and insensible transitions or that 
I effect, which above every thing else, impresses 



.jeans of 
ee. yet delicate touches, that laboured liardness 
idity, which arise from what is called high finlsh- 
reggio's pictures arc indeed as far removed from 
', as from glare ; he seems to have felt beyond all 
le exact degree of brilliancy which accords with 
ess of beauty, and to have been with regard to 
hat Claude was in landscape, 
-turfs of Claude are brilliant in a high degree; but 
iancy is so diffused over the whole of them, so hap- 
nced. so mellowed and subdued by the almost 
mosphere which pervades every part, and unites 
ter, that nothing in particular catches the eye ; 
e is splendour, the whole is repose, every thing 

strongly from Claude, as he does from Correggio ; 
■apes are full of the peculiarities, snd picturesque 
in nature; of striking contrasts in form, colour. 



. - the irritation which is caused by real 
light when acting powerfully on any object; and this too 
nth a due attention to general harmony, and with such a 
commanding truth of representation aa no high finishing 
can give. Rembrandt, it ia well known, had scarcely any 
idea ol beauty or elegance; and as little of that grandeur in 
the human form, which results from correctness and ful- 
,1 .! !■■-. added to nobleness of character. He had 
;i grandeur of hia own of a mixed and peculiar 



and even by the Ibnn of many of the objects themselves, 
when set off and partially concealed by the breadth and the 
disposition o< his light and shadow. In that branch of hi* 



— --■ — * he often produce* a mys- 

.-..,. » very grand idea*, and 

which 1 am persuaded would add no small degree of gran- 
deur to the ..■■■■« and compositions of the higher schools. 
Rembrandt has great variety and truth of expression, though 



n a dark wood— a n 

' thunder and ligh. „ _ _. .,. 

i up by the roots, and the dead bodies 
ire among the sublime and picturesque circum- 
ixbibited by hia daring pencil. These sudden 
hese cataracts of light, these bold oppositions of 
id darkness which he baa so nobly introduced, 
■stray all the beauty and elegance of Claude; on 
hand, the mild, and equal sunshine of that charm- 



tsof thatsplen- 

ler ma;, n-tly I m.weil In tin- mure mild diil'n- 

rht in ( lanrle ami 1 '.iitivi.i.1. the deep niitlni-tlit 
which Hi iiil.r.Linlt li:..- -i'iv,.i| .hit lie i-rraler part 
ivaa, may be oj>[»ni'il i<> it « itl< *■■ ii l:c1 ju-tii-e ; and 
; of the eonipari-.m hetin'ni the-e painter* may 

■hew, how tmii'li the [.ii'tnri-wj Mijht" in re 

while llu- Uantiliil |.r rv.'. n.iu-1 medium U- 

iem. The KMU'ra! rliarneter nf lieinliramll'- pie- 
hatof I'llrrnw farce, aci-itu from a -.mall |"iilmi 
smid-1 -n,-i.i-,ni[]riu darkness; and though it lie 
Rube:.- mil Cum'i'ijid. ami even I'lanile have 
I effect .■! tli.it l.iml; let it ivimiTjly i)ii-.l-ii:ll:llU-. 
-e the I- ■'■■ i-.-. :.-. ,:.. hi.rlit -.i!n'-. !■■. iri-i-il then: : 
in ReiiiUranilt il,.. v re-nlt Porn his prevailing 

d to olyects and circumstances of a picturesque 
■autiful character. Rembrandt's pencilling, where 
t apparent (for he well knew where to soften it) is 
ilTerent from that of the painters I have mentxm- 
irinciple on which he wrought ; his colour* 
ere, dabbed on the canvas ; and one might 



.„e pencil more rough and strongly 

than the quality of the object* themselves seem to 
but Rembrandt, who succeeded beyond all others 
forcible effect", carried also this method of creating 
ther than any other master. Those who have seen 
is picture in the Stadt-houae at Amsterdam, may 
•r a figure bighly illuminated, whose dress is a ail- 



w of the effect of that rough manner 



arlyai 



I painter who has treated that awful suhject. 1 



been towards rich and picturesque 

Sects, especially those of light and shadow; and the fi- 
gures, dresses, building*, and scene* which he represented, 
though they occasionally produced grandeur, were chiefly 
chosen with a view to such effect*. What w*» hia opinion 
of studying the antique, may be inferred from an anecdote 

■■:■ r -i in his life ; he carried one of bis visitors into an 

ward room, and shewing him a parcel of old- fashioned 
-esses and odd bits of armour, " there " said be, " are 

Ruliens, though he Bet* just value OQ ancient statues, 
and though he endeavoured to gain a more chaste and cor- 
rect outline by copying, and, as it is said, by tracing the 
outlines of drawing what were excellent in that respect, 
could never ot-crcome his original bias. Indeed it may ad- 
mit of some doubt whether a strict attention to such eieel- 
lencies be compatible, with that peculiar spirit snd effect 
which his works display ; and whether he might not have 
lost more on one side, than he would have gained on the 
other. Much certainly may be done by early and constant 
practice, but correctness and purity are allied to caution 
and timidity ; and to be in • high degree correct and chaste 
in form, spirited in touch, rich in colouring, and splendid 



Xs ■ e ornamental style of the Venetians and of Rubens. 
who formed him wit upon it, bears a nearer relation to the 
beautiful than to the grand ; so on the other hand, the pic 
turesque style where ornament is little used, a* in the 
works of Salvator Rosa, is more nearly related to grandeur. 
The style of Salvator and that of Rembrandt, though 
widely different, resemble each other in one particular; in 



pression of that character. What it the style meat truly 
"""'■—' ! — of that general impreision, will be much better 
the words of Sir Josbua Reynolds than from 
could say, thouuh he had not exactly the same 

ipeaking of Correggio be says, " hi* colour . 
.-t, nf finishing approach vtnssrc Mi ■^••s****. 
of anl MisM ^rtg*-,^**.^ «««&>*•.■*« 
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outline. and the sweetness with which it melt* Into 
unwind, the clearness arid transparency of bin colour 
which stops at tliat exact medium m which lhepunty_ 
perfection of Mate lie*, leave nothing to be wished lor. 



thnse pIMam. (and tbr» l» ■ 






MR. DAVY, THE COMPOSER. 



On Sunday, 22nd nlL died, at hii In in May's- 

buUdiiijifl, St. Martin 'a-lane, after a In :..■■■ and acute 
disease, Mr. John Davy, the well known English dramatic 

Mr. Davy was born of humble parentage, in the city of 
Exeter, and at an early age placed under the care of a 

blacksmith or farrier, for the purpose or working his way 
through life by that tabnriouH employment. But his foster 
parent. Nature, had destined him (or a more congenial 
pursuit, by furnishing him with an cigui- ■ car for musical 
Bounds. Young Davy, like many eminent musicians, even 
from infancy, ahrweda strong musical hin*: and instead of 
studying the laborious mysteries of Vulcim, he amused him- 
self at every convenient opportunity, by ■' ringing the 
changes" on horse-chocs. It is not probable that this " Fa- 
natico per la Musics," should lmrmonii or any length o 
time with the views of bis master ; thoup ii it had the effect 
of attractinM the notice or the celebrated J.tmsoit. at that 
time the organist of Exeter Cathedral. This (tenth-man 
was so struct with the dawning talent of young Davy, tbat 
be had him removed from his humble elation, and Iwcame 
his gratuitous musical nrcceptor and friend during the 
hsKf of his life. lender such 
... made a rapid 

retical knowledge o ■-.- 

factor, Mr. Davy was appointed his successor ns organist i 
St. Peter'*. , , 

Propolis, however^ is always 

int , ..„ 

his friends, we believe, to quit the western world and the 
jal advantages it afforded, for th>- -iirul- and slicvils 
■tropolitaiiTife. The unfortunate' situdtimi r>f Mr, 



substantial advanti 



of hi* friends. Though Mr. Davy's talent* procured him i 
permanent engagement in the orchestra of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and he was occasionally one of its most popular 
dramatic composers, he had not sufficient discretion in 
pecuniary matters, to provide against the ordinary contin- 
gencies of sickness and old age. And we understand be baa 
been altogether supported for some year* past by the bene- 
volence of his professional brethren, and the respectable 
music-sellers. It has been said, we believe with some 
Inundation, that latterly the indiscretion of the unfortunate 
man in • great degree suspended these office* of " mild 
charity," so as to render it doubtful whether hi* last hours 
were cheered by the balm of comfort. 

We shall have occasion in our future numbers to allude 
to the productions of the late Mr. Davy nmong our Enulish 
composers; it being our intention to offer a few remarks in 
each number on the present state of musical science in 
England, accompanied by impartial hrici" view* of such 
work* as are more pcculiary entitled to notice. A* our 

C" n with regard to the notice of musical works will be nou- 
to that we have adopted with regard to the other branches 



of native talent 



S"iSU°S 



_.. im proved sign*]]* sar r rss U , 
After " dragging its alow length along " far h*Jr-a ' — 
we.'k«. amidst all sort* of desMton Bud disdain, the 
ha* emerged into the brilliancy of popularity, 

emolument. The iv -nppeannce of Madam*) 

crowded the hounr with all that is distinguished fohasv 
science, and nmk about town. She tsme out on SatnrsW 
in her favorite part of Pauta Jrittea, in Mayer's open, 1; 
Fniiaiiri) per fa J/aisca, and repeated the character ■* 
Tuesday. The audience assembled to witness her na- 
tions mid welcome her return, sra* numerous beymd *U a- 
ample. This is as it should he ; at once an evidence af 
their tiste and a tribute to her taJent*. Her leeept k assi 
more than nattering; it was a long, enthusiastic, tumdtwas 
hurst of applause, wholly unlike the usual cotdMas wim- 
difference of an Opera audience. Madame Cal " " 
sray to her feeling* and bunt into 



anil the recollection* 



of the pss4.ee****** 

stage, snd befcee «*t 



„ ihe ha* carried willi berthe sw- 

moryof ourkindno.-. and the expression of her arstitnaV. 

IVe have great liking for the music of Mayer-wboswi 

classical nnd correct, though very cold and passionless n» 

" ' the German*, he 



rather I 



■the h 



o the partial exclusion of m 



dies. I! Fanatic 

contains two or three airs of surpassing beauty. Thehs- 
mour is not very apparent in the music, and depend*** 
tirelyoii the acting. Mayer's attempt* in the eomir. rol 
lightness, spirit, and grace. They remind u* of his srnhi- 
tious countryman, who jumped out of a second floor 
dow /»*r ajiprnulT' d'etre vff. 

Tlie part of Ariitra has been re>cofnpoaed for Maounr 
CaUlani,and is fitti-d I u the display of her unrivalled posed' 






die great distinction of . . 

, ■ is a beautiful duet with Coriflai. 
non srono if core, in which ahe sustained ber •hare witk ■■ 
common grace and spirit. But the two great trioorpht d 
the performance are the ttgui afidmrti, and her part of uV 
trio— AVer** rati in /rows. Curioni was very ndiealoBSly 

■li- ittle he had losing in his best *!»• 

Tnis gentleman's voice f* in better I : - -' ■■■■->— 






s hk 



ter keeping than it has be 
ce in England, ad we ■ 
it to hi* adopting our En 



adopt our English modes of dress. Caradori sing* in tbr 

rf.-li^litlulh nrL.,il«ted manner which has gained <*' 

so large a share of public admiration. Her air-a* •• 

amnio oggrtta, though coming immediately after a brill*"* : 
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or Catalan!, mi Full of beauty and patho*. Of Dr 
in the crazy amateur, we can only say tliat he u 
lly the beat buffo we have bad for yean. His hu- 

■ a little too extravagant, and rum into grotesque— 
1 it if moat amusing. Another merit of Do Begnin, 

•erceive that the " Spiritual Concert " at the Opera 
■ning. was graced and strengthened by a rich cata- 
[ performers. The lateness of the performance pre- 
■a from riving any notice of it this week. 
«i trorrr.ni.-Mis* F. H. Kelly has played JuUti 
the present week. We do not mean to enter into 
tirism on her performance, because it is sufficiently 
own: but we are desirous of adverting to what -is 
he ill-image of thisyoung ladyby the managers. Thts 
has been brough t against them By sund ry nmUeritfca, 
moet provoking pertinacity throughout the last year, 
ith is. Miss Kelly is a clever girl with very bad ha- 
lich obscure and annihilate her talents. Juliet she 
ith a great deal of sweetness, but without an atom 
licity. In every other part she has failed. In two 
igedies her trickeries and bad taste were fatal to the 
s well as to her own reputation. What is the ma- 
o do f She draws no money to the house, and to him 
inner is valuable who is not attractive. Must be 

hit stage to every ambitious person who pleases to 
him with unfairness and partiality ? Surely it is of 

moment to him that all his performers should have 
aneewith the public. Unhappily there is a troop of 
leaded persons about MiseK. who flatter her into the 
of greater ability than she really possesses, and who 
her believe the managers are unfair, and that 

ha* beenforaed against her. The best thing (or 
matic interest would be to get rid of these silly per- 
id devote her most earnest labour* to the acquire- 
a chaster and purer style of acting. 

■ is a new comedy to be produced here on Thursday, 
■ue is in Sicily, and the incidents and characters, 
ist ire have seen of them, appear to be very original. 
Joffiie is singularly smart, neat, and epigrammatic, 
m the pen of a distinguished poet and critic. 

PAINTER'S SCRAP BOOK. 



1 was looking upon the top* ol the houses ; for he did not 
i Hrst conceive that the men and women they plainly saw 
diking about, were by Wilson only thought of at figure* in 



i (ooastk had a moat enthusiastic admiration of what he 
-ailed the line of beauty, and enthusiasm always leads to 
u verge of ridicule, and seldom keeps totally within it. 
I .■; day, Hogarth, talking with great earnestness on hi* 
Hvi'rite subject, asserted that no man thoroughly possessed 
i the true idea of the line of beauty, could do anything 
n iin ungraceful manner : ** 1, myself," added he, " from 
n y perfect knowledge of it, should not hesitate in what 

. iner I should present any thing to the greatest dw- 
mrch." He happened at that moment to be sitting in the 
Boat ridiculously awkward posture imaginable. 



one day into Sir Joshua's painting room, found 
ate of perplexing contemplation ; he had been 
>«■ to produce a glitter on a piece of uplendid 
irb occupied a very interesting situation in the 
* I've of his picture, and never could do it to his 
i "d n4iain and a-iain, rubbed it out, took snufl 
il . riiTjy. I'll' :iH mm Id ni'l i!n. tl- n.i'f h.il.il 
ie d"«poudm«ly <m the picture, playing with a 
irush. which be held in liis hand; at length he 
ovc backward)' towards the chimney, with his 
id him, till his heel kicked the fender; whrn 
eway. he thrust the brash into the ashes and 
Is face then asniimed a look of hone, mined with 
uid liaving just «i[H-rt off n portion of the cin- 



ishl'I Rrvioi.ns and Wilson, the landscape pail 

iking together at the view from Richmond Ten 

waa pointing out some particular part, and in order 



i gentleman reaped some ad- 

intage. The parson's garden having been plundered of a 
■at quantity of wall-fruit, much pains were taken, but 
■ iout effect, to discover the thief. Young Gainsborough 
iving one summer morning risen at an early hour and 
ilked into the garden, to make a sketch from an old elm, 
nied himself in an obscure comer, and had just taken out 
I chalk to begin, when he observed a fellow's head peep- 
it over the wall of the garden, which was next the road, 

■fib apparent intention of seeing if the coast was clear. 

1 1 . made a sketch upon a rough board, of the head of the 

niiin : and so accurate waa the resemblance, that he was in- 
itly known to be a man from a neighbouring village. 

jiikI upon a close enquiry, proved to be the fellow who had 

hf-i'iire robbed the garden. 



Tuts prelate, who died in 1100, was remarkable for the 
■ii it austerity of his manners. The married clergy he not 
nily drove from their monasteries, but from their other ee- 
liastical benefice*; yet this harsh conduct seems in 
•elm to have proceeded from mistaken idea* of pro- 
lricty, rather than from natural inhumanity, as hi* fame 
ix- generally upright. An anecdote of this Archbishop 
inives that the arts were beginning at this time to raise 
lu'ir drooping heads. On his return from Rome, knowii 
Ii. it he waa way-laid by abanditti, he disguieed himself _ 
■scape them. They were aware of this, and sent an excel- 
i nt artist to Rome, who took bis portrait so exactly, that 
In' prelate, who found that he should be known in any dn~~ 
vlutever. waa obliged to wander much out of his road 
■ e himself. 
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••u mc m-vrriu ppenes, ana at the same 
time ho compressed an not to be unreasonable in bulk or expense. 
Ths first-rate talent ha« been employed. both in the Drawing* 
and Engravings. The Serond Part will be ready on the lit of 
May, 1824. 

Printed for O. and W. B. Whittaker, Are -Maria-lane. 



NEW NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH.— Such Archi- 
x ^ tects at are disposed to prepare DESIGNS for the NEW 
CHURCH, to contain accommodation for 1800 persons, are re- 
quested to apply at the Vestry of the Caledonian Church, between 
the hours of Ten and Twelve, on or before the 10th of March, for 
Instructions relative to the said De«igns. The letter of the Archi- 
tect only, whose plan shall be approved of will be opened. No 
Builder, nor any person who combine* the occupation of a Builder 
with the profession of an Architect, need apply unlil the Commit- 
tee are prepared to receive Tenders to contract for the building, of 
which due notice will be riven. 

NEW REVIEW, TO BE PUBLISHED EVERY TWO MONTHS. 

Early in March will appear. Price 5s. No. I. of 
THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, or, Chronicle of the Lite- 
rature of all Nations. The vast and perpetually increasing 
abundance of English publication, and the new vigour which poli- 
tical circumstance*, and the general growth of the popular mind, 
have excited in foreign literature, deserve a more frequent and com- 

Eehensive survey .than that which it is within the plan of our principal 
eviewsto give: and the deep and spreading influence of English 
Opinion in the Old and New Worlds, unquestionably requires that it 
should be delivered in the spirit of manliness aud integrity, sincere, 
learned and Impartial. On the Continent a new and brilliant period 
has opened, that almost resembles the fifteenth century, in the sud- 
denness, masculine strength, and original splendour, of its intellec- 
tual exertion. In Trance, in Germany, throughout the North and 
East of Europe, from Siberia to Hungary, great acquisition* have 
been made 1 in every region of mental and physical discovery, into 
which powerful and accomplished minds coula break their way. Of 
these labours the English reader has been kept in general ignorance! 
an ignorance which it is presumed will be within the scope of The 
Universal Review to enlighten. In Politics, honouring the wisdom 
of their ancestor*, they will be the abettors neither of change, nor 
of corruption. Their principles are constitutional and national. In 
Religion, not less honouring the holiness and sincerity of the Foun- 
ders of the Established Church, they will respect conscientious dif- 
ferences of opinion. In Criticism, they will not Indulge in Essay 
writing. General views and abstracts of the more important classes 
of knowledge will be given from time to time ; an original feature 
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TERS ENGRAVERS, AND ENGRAVERS 
PAINTERS. 



has rarely happened, that among those artists who 
been painters and engravers by turns, that they 
not railed in one of these pursuits, for to excel in 

usually demands the entire attention of the pro- 

We can, however, make some exceptions to 

reneral rule, and among others we shall first in- 

e Hogarth, and continue our observations upon 

who pursued engraving as a profession. This 
genius first commenced his career in the arts as 
graver. He then became a painter, and astonished 
odd with the originality and extraordinary inven- 
iisplayed in his compositions. His reputation 
e 'first of these pursuits, however, bad he only 
ferred the designs of others to his copper, would 
been entirely eclipsed by the calcographic school 
las since raised that elegant branch of the imitative 
to so proud a pre-eminence in this country, 
oollett occasionally engraved from his own subjects, 
i from nature, which were coldly correct; indeed, 
>mmon-place, that, as works of art, they would 
long been entirely forgotten, whilst as a landscape 
iver, he is yet acknowledged the first in the world, 
rioni sometimes engraved from his own designs; 
le obtained very little acquisition of feme by the 
lpt : yet he drew the human figure to admiration, 
le could paint ; for he acquired his diploma in the 
d Academy, for a picture which was exhibited at 
srset House. 

i, in one large plate, the " Fiuding of Moses, 



mposition of his own, crowded with portraits of 
s of fashion, exposed himself beyond all example, 
lis egregious vanity, and folly of attempting the 
n of painting and engraving by his own hand, 
the same quantity of beautiful execution with his 
fitful burin, been a translation from a worthy sub- 
his feme might have gone hand-in-hand to posterity 
a Reynolds, or a West 

r e cannot brine to memory the works of any depart- 
rtkt, so completely equal to himself in these two 
hie pursuits, as Michael Angelo Rookery celebrated 
le series of views engraved from his own designs, 
th, for a succession of years, embellished the Oxford 
snacks; a complete set of which, if consigned for 
it Christie's, would excite a competition among all 
rat collectors in town, for the possession of so de- 
le a prise. We have thus far confined our obaerva- 
i on the talents of those that are gone. 



Mr. Burnet affords us a living instance of the rare 
union of talent for engraving and painting, more 
equally balanced, perhaps, than we could quote from 
the commencement of these separate studies. Many 
amateurs have been deceived, when looking in at the 
print-shop windows, attracted by a new print of a hu- 
morous subject, they have seen inscribed at one corner, 
J. Burnet, sculpsit, and naturally looking to the other 
corner for D. Wilkie, R. A. pinxit, have read J. Burnet 
again. It is said " Seeing t> believing?* but many 
have not believed what they have seen on these occa- 
sions, until they have inquired of the printaeller, if the 
writing-engraver had not committed a mistake? We 
remember Sir Joshua's picture of Garrick between the 
tragic and comic muse. An apt parody might be 
sketched out by some brother artist, in a playful mood. 
The genii of painting and engraving contending for 
Mr. B. Were this very clever artist undecided wh'ch 
of the genii he should prefer, we should whisper, elope 
with painting — she is the more engaging goddess, and 
will bring you the largest dower. We should hesitate 
the less in giving this decision, because we think that 
were Mr. Burnet to devote his talents entirely to the cul- 
ture of painting, he would not only arrive at greater ex- 
cellence than he possibly could by thus dividing hs 
attention, but that his inventive talent must necessarily 
operate against those ultimate attainments of engraving, 
of which his admired hand would be capable ; for 
the slow progress of a calcographic work, particularly 
in the line manner, must occasionally excite the impa- 
tience of a mind so versatile in its capabilities in the art 
of design. We have no personal acquaintance with 
this distinguished artist Indeed, we are not conscious 
of ever having seen him— nor had we the pleasure of 
knowing that very promising landscape painter, the 
brother of Mr. Burnet We, however, may be number- 
ed among those who sincerely regretted the death of 
that young artist, whose fast improving abilities led us 
to expect that we should, in him, have the gratification 
of adding another name to the list of English masters. 
Mr. Burnet, we are of opinion, has only to bend the 
entire energies of his mind to the improvement of his 
pencil, to do more than repair the loss thus sustained, 
rjy the world of taste, in the premature death of his 
near relative. 

To this list of engravers, who have excelled as 
painters, we may add the late Mr. Wright, whose mi- 
niature portraits were rarely equalled, certainly never 
surpassed. This unfortunate gentleman, whose loss we 
shall never cease to deplore* cfcm\we^^>s^'*K£i»»> "?^ N 
an cn^wr«. TY* «&&ic*3& *&a ^s*^ ^*MBna<** 
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:vow$ that hi* sentiments and 
it to human rights, improvement, and happi- 
d that in describing the events of history, he 
is well as thought. This is right : he who can 
dly on a topic of the highest importance em- 
the welfare and character of a nation, and the 
of some of its highest personages may be a phi- 
, but he cannot be a proper historian. 
laferials of Mr. G. are such as have been accru- 
al I his predecessor*, with the exception of the 
ill ary journals, which were not published until 
Hume and our most considerable historians 
en, and were therefore to them of less assistance. 
ire to have sifted and examined his authorities 
alien! industry. His ouinioni lean strongly to 
(cf.itic patty, and yet they are not wanting in 
est impartiality. Of other historians, Claren- 
pted, he speaks in the language of resjieci ; but 
urtly annalist, he indulges in very bitter invec- 

rorlt opens with a general introduction and a 

rvey of the founders of the Commonwealth 

■Cote — Hampden, and Pym. There is nothing 
rly new in this survey, but it is calmly and 
ely written. The beginnings of the revolution 
traced from the original " seminal speck" up to 
ity. It is not to be expected that in three or four 
of a weekly journal any thing like an adequate 
af a great historical work can be given. We 
nient ourselves with a few disjointed extracts. 
1 chapter is particularly interesting. It relates 
estion of religion and the various opinions re- 
church government. His disquisition is libe- 
, well-informed, and, except in the following 
singularly temperate. Speaking of the bill for 
ig bishops, he says ; — 

vote had no sooner been adopted in the House of 
maintain tin: bishops' voin-s in Parliament, than a 
■rough t into the C.immoTi- fm the utter abolishing 
IK away of arrlibi-hnp*. hiahnpv. deans, archdea- 
theiruflircrs.iHit nf the Cluircti of England. This 
rnwn up liy St. John, the best lawyer, Selden per- 
illed, and one of the men of highest talents anion g 
Is of liberty. 

history of this bill, as given hy Clarendon, is ex- 
rorthy of our attention. I le says, * The utterly 
it at its first introduction was pressed by very 
it it whs at last read ; nnd mi question being put 
fii^t reading, it wan laid by, and not railed upon 

....... .. -!,'„. 

li-l.il], 

ling, anil resolved [hut it sJhiiiIi] lx> committed to 
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pent them much time, h 
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le bill against epis 



of the whole house the next day. 
mo.nir 

idle hyfrrqiient ■peaking. 



as a very long delate the neit 
1 tlw chair. They i 
solved to put Mr. Hyi 



"vlvlV't',. !!!.' 



r. 



for, besides that at the end 

iv to the house, before the question 
always enlarged himself against everyone of 



or illustrating the accuracy of our historian, 
■ ne committee on the bill sat on the eleventh of June, 
exactly fifteen days after. 

" Here we have an instructive example of the character 
of a lawyer, full charged with all the pitiful tricks of his 
profession, and drawn 1 with his own hand. At the moat 
memorable crisis of the history of our country, and in the 
uiiilit of a circle, says Warburton, of ' the greatest ge- 
niuses for government the world ever saw embarked toge- 
ther in one common ciuae,' we perceive how the future his- 
tiirinti of tlie period employed himself. I do not love Cla- 
rendon j but I could almost find in my heart to compasaioD- 
at.- [I..- ili.piciblc figure he makes. 

" The historian takes great pains to persuade us, that 
nnhody approved of the hill, that every body scouted it. In 
that case all his craft was n gratuitous exhibition, merely 
to shew liow lie excelled in the character. Would not any 
man wlio revered episcopacy, or who was capable of feeling 
in the smallest degree the deep sentiment and the vast im- 
portance of all thi 



i shouh 
II of slice 



la? 
•, by the direct 



method (it is clear the bill would not at this time have 
passed the house of lords); but he had an invincible in- 
stinct impelling him to prefer the low, the indirect, and 
the dishonest : and it is a fitting retribution for such con- 
duct, that five-find- twenty years afterwards, in old age and 
retirement, he felt no shame to record it." 

Closely connected with the religious, measures of par- 
liament was the proceeding adopted on the subject of 
plays and players. Theatrical exhibitions were dis- 
countenanced by the ruling powers, and only obscurely 
practised until 1647, when they were completely inter- 
dicted. Mr. Godwin's speculations on this matter 

.' nf Ihey strett ' 

dinary moods of historical writing 
" Nothing perhaps can more fully prove the protound- 
icss of the views' of these lenders, than the measure* 
idopted hy them on thi* very subject. It was their aim to 
lew mould the character of the people of England. The 
lation had hitherto subsisted under a king; they wire de- 
lirous to change the government into a republic. Nothing 
in lie more unlike'than tbe diflcrent franiesof public 
.nind demanded under these two forms of government. 
Wherever a court exists, and nonrseef considerable authn- 
"" in a country, the manners and nalri In of the court will 
•e themselves on every aide. In nuh a country there 

.always lie a certain degree of frivolity and suppleness, 

an artificial character, and an outside carnage, not pre- 
cisely flowing (mm the heart of the man who presents him- 
self, but intended to answer a temporary porno*-, and 
taken up with a denlgn to win the giiod graces of him to 
whom it » addressed." 

" Athena and Rome, it iatnie, had theatrical exhibi- 
tions; but the rase lliere was widely different. Their play* 
were the offspring of their respective republics ^ x*jnV».y* 
written under the aumikje* •& ^ia>. Vxw. A *J**5?*'*l2 
and ww: esieAi\iA»A\oi*iAm'o»»i sej»*a»**»» 'ww** ™ 
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mon wealth- me n , mid not wont. But In England It ■ 
not so. It is true, and begins now to be universally ... 
knowledged, that the dramatic production? of this country, 
from the revival ot the theatre to the period of which i 
are treating, are superior to tbe dramatic productioni of 
other ages and countries. Tbe men of the period of t 
civil war were not entirely sensible of thia. But thai 
not the paint. The plays which had been written in tl.-, 
preceding sixty yean, were impregnated with the doctriii.'i 
of non-resistance and passive obedience. King* were re- 
presented in them as persons too sacred to be called in 
question and contended with by their subjects: loya'ty 
shewn as one of the first of virtues. Among many splei 



relaxed and thoughtless, _ ...., 

tender, scarcely ever with a firm and undaunted purpo-r. 
Such plays were not wanted, mure particularly in tbe be ■ 
■inning of the commonwealth. It was the purpose, a* hae 
been said, of the leaders of the commonwealth-party, kg 
change and to fix the tone of mind of the people of England ■ 
and whatever was calculated, particularly with such allure- 
ments and appliances, to bring bark our old tollies, Vaj 
hostile to the object these men had in view. The presby- 
terian system of church-government was in msny respect* 
well adapted to foster republican sentiments; and it was 1 km 
to be desired that any other habitual scene of things should 
occur, that might have a tendency to counteract them. 
Even, in the language of the parliamentary ordinan. . 
' lascivious mirth and levity,' were friendly to the royal 
cause, and hostile to that of the commonwealth. 

''-Superficial and disdainful judges, it is true, are dis- 
posed to overlook these things, as unworthy a serious at- 
tention. But there cannot be a greater mistake. It > ■■.- 
no contemptible observer of human nature that said, ' Lei 
who will write tbe philosophy of a nation ; give me the 
writing their hall adx.' There nre in fact two kinds of dog- 
mas that are equally sound in different respects on C 
subject. If I can convince the master-minds of a nation, 
I may in some degree count upon carrying every thing be- 

ligkm, the common people do but follow the example -et 
them by their betters. The strong intellects go before,, 
and the vulgar, both (treat and small, tread in the steps of 

their leaders. But this is a work of time; and the i 

can only be applied where we have a large space to 
In the present case it was necessary fur the etateei 

improve their opportunity, to bring up the public m 

rapidly as might be to the frame required, and to keep off 
such influences as should counteract and weaken this [rami'. 
A manly and energetic tone must be diffused through bM 
community: ' vain, deluding joys, the brood of folly without 
father bred,' must be banished. And under these circum- 
stances it would be moat appropriate to say, in tbe language 
of the prologue to Addison's tragedy, 

' Such plays alone should claim a British ear, 
As Cain's self had not disdained to hear."' 

The manner of Lord Strafford's death has often been 
debated with 
been charged 

weak and treacherous compliance. Mr. Godwi 
lieves the sentence to have been jurt. We will extract 
some passages from his considerations : — 

"It becomes therefore a great question, in whatmanrcr 
the prosecution of the earl of Strafford ought to have ter- 
initiated. The enormity of his guilt, assuming that il ■ 
criminal to invade, and meditate to destroy, the libert ■■ ■ 
of a nation, will hardly be questioned. The object of the 
statute of Edward tbe Third, is to defend the king ; it has 
' ■ r been contemplated by any law to defend the 



great body of the people aaanriattd under him. Are thar 
interests therefore always to beaaaaailed will " 
These are principles undoubtedly, more binding thas, ml 
which disdain to be confined within the letter ill, any sos- 

" It is questionless desirable in all ordinary , 

ever positive law is established, to restrain oui selves whae 
theletterof that law, and to allow the criminal all the be- 
nefit, if benefit to him shall result, of any evss " 
that the law shall afford him.. A court of jusl 
to strain or wrench the commandment to th 

of the person arraigned; it affords an ill e —-,. - 

when once a relaxation of thia sort is admitted into oV 
construction of a law, there is no foreseeing where itvil 

" Law is that which restrains the individual, and ■ 
restrains the whole community, from exercising their satt- 
rnl liberty of being the judge and the ehastiserof tier 
own wrongs. But there are " ... 



es of an extraordinary av 
innity in tbe entire radar 



"Stf, .... . , 

berty, can question the guilt of the ear) of 
accusation and his conviction were of the subauui. 

nal right: his defence was technical. Several cot 

men in those days were on the whole for his acqi 

more have been so since. We artyue the case in cool . 

and are not made clear-sighted by the actually Bowing sal 
existing light of the — "--- — *- : - 1 -' — J; ' 
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Wherever s 






eofettr- 



c welfare, which then db un cH 



nade for man; and not man for tbe Its. 

can he sure that the most valuable intern" 
quire that we should decide one way, taat 
to decide. Strafford waaat that day tbe as* 
' » of England then pretest 



■ For myself, I entertain an almost invincible stan- 
ce to the taking away tbe life of 
and in cool blood, in any 



Theynr 

circumstance that you have the man in your power, sad 
that he stands defenceless before you to be disposed of -' 

your discretion, is the strongest of all persuasives that j 



'« limbs, at 



jbould give bim his life. To fetter a ... 

that condition to shed his blood like the h 

forfood.is a thought to which, at lint sqrht . _ ... 

the human heart can ever be reconciled. The streasea 

case that can be made in its favour, is where, as in tan «- 

siness of Strafford, the public cause, and the 

issue of that cause, seem to demand it." 

At the tame time he reprobates the conduct of Bsl- 
iis, a thorough-going patriot, in reference to SOinWi 
deatli. Mr. G. is an impartial historian, at least. Oar 
notice, imperfect and unsatisfactory as it necessarily mist 
be, has already overstretched its proper limits, and « 
shall conclude it for this week with tbe ensuing renswb 
on the famous declaration published by Clrarlet, tk 
day after he heard of the taking of Bristol by he 
'- ea: — 

In the course of it he speaks of himself as the most W:- 
of men, and his cause as the most just of causes, and 

, ifles his adversaries as 'those who have neither ren- 

rence to God, nor affection to men.' He calls upon bi 
rood Bubjects to ' abhor the men whose malice and subtlrtl 
have engendered those miserable, bloody d is tempers, wkkt 
have disquieted this poor kingdom.' Through tbe wW' 
paper there is not one word of amnesty or oblivion. He 
says indeed that ' whosoever have been misled by tbs*r 
whose hearts from the beginning have designed all thisntw 



chief, and shall redeem l 



r past crimes by their presrsi 
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and loyalty, in the apprehending or opposing such 
continue to bear arms against ua, shall have cause 
ily our mercy, and to repent the trespasses tbey 
amited against so juat and so gracious a sovereign.' 
.t tyrant ever tailed to say as much ? 
renew* all his former protestations, that he is ' tar 
leaat thought of invading the liberty and property 






he realm.' And what is there in thin? With the 
irluunent he had refused all further communication, 
requires is unconditional submission, and that the 
England shall yield themselves to his sovereignty, 
ntented to co-operate with a parliament: and what 
lent? Yet: when he ha* driven nil the illustrious 
nsof freedom mtociile.orshuttht 

■a of a court, and the cause of hiut irho fifteen yenra 
id laid aside the u« of parliaments, be may safely 
s«elf with »uch a parliament. Jle would have used 
■rmine to throw dnwn all the defences which had 
en set up [or the subject, and hi surrender » des- 
fcr into nis hands forever. 
i is the sum of this gracious declaration. 
Iiink* 1 see him in his triumphal entrance into 
surrounded by all hi* minion* and myrmidons : 
le'a roofs wet with his country'* blood.' We may 
a™ the peaceful entrance of the son, hereafter 
corded, what would have been the triumphal en- 
tile bther. Charles the Second entered in the 
rar (so called) of hi* reign, and when the wounds 
vil war had long been healed and forgotten. He 
ed through an ordeal of adversity and privation* 
ate station, which might well have purged him of 
ions which are almost infallibly generated by the 
in of power. His resentment* m-re politic resent- 
lerely; like the wrath of a judge — to prevent the 
ce of similar offences. He had received no per- 
ury, and was hailed with the applauses and servile 
tot nearly aunited people. But Charles the First 
and remembered. All waa recent; and be still 
with his calamities. His followers and himnelf 
d (he affront* put upon him, to the insults offered 



be ascribed to the fair author of these volumes, and her 
■liter. They were the first, or at least among the first, 
who dared to explore a new field Tor the display of ' 
ginative writing, by converting the facts of history into 
the materials of fictitiou* narrative. The origin of histo- 
rical oovda may Iw ascribed to these ladies— tuci da ti- 
de™, — and though another and mightier spirit has 
eclipsed their radiance, by the " surpassing glory '* of his 
genius, still we -ought not to be unmindful of what i 
due to those who gave the tint impulse, and set the fin 
example. It is not our purpose to enter into any exami 
nation, even of the general character of Miss Porter' 
former productions, and we are afraid thai a very alight 
notice only can be afibrded to the one now before ua. 
The subject is happily selected. The age — the events — 
the persons, are all full of interest and importance. 
The age ia that just succeeding the Reformation, when 
all Europe was in a state of ferment and dispute;— the 
events are those which distinguish the life of one of the 
most ardent, chivalrous, noble, and virtuous mints of 
the house of Brunswick : and the persoi 
nearly every remarkable character of the times, 
there be any very manifest fault in the work, it is in the 
historical detail, which occupies too large a portion of the 
story. This detail is too heavy and prolix for the tone 
| and character of romance, and dulls the edge of that 
1 interest, which would otherwise attach to it Duke 
Christian, the hero, is as perfect as the heroes of ro- 
mance should be ; and he has a brother, George, and a 
friend, Mansfeklt, who are pretty nearly as perfect as 
himself. They are all three deeply attached to the pro- 
lestant came, and the historical part of the won is 
made up of their spirited and successful exertions in be- 
half of that cause. The romantic portion turns upon 
the love of Christian for a fair kinswoman, and a fatal 
I tow of celibacy which his dying father imposed upon 
' " * " him. The row is strongly shaken duringabrief stay in 

d tawpaaaioTM principally concerned m instigating England, where Elrrabeth, the young andtovely daughter 

**rfA^tIrt^^vSZ?ZS£. Barnes I., fells in love with nim. The picture of the 

pride, inspiring a total indifference to the suBbi 

liberal and biuwtry, too often represennng thoe 

a in fascinating colours, a* conducive to the glory 
Add to which, the passion of egotiam and pride 
engender a deep and hitter spirit of " 



, English court — its amusements— councils and policy. 



;hose injuries, by which thii 



-rita ted 



e. If the former, it could not have Wn omitted 
without it the crisis to which the fortunes of 
were now exposed could not be completely un- 

r next we shall return to this most interesting 

■la-Mian of Ltnrbart ; or Tntitien from tat 
. B§ Miss Jan*. Posts.*. 3 toll. Loviaa: 
Han and Co. 182* 

it branch of our literature, which is made up of 
md romances, be at present in a high state of 
n, much of its improvement we think, ought to 



pathos which distinguishes Hist Porter'* pen. We will 
make an extract which will apeak more intelligibly the 
character of the work than a page of criticism. It a 
an interview between the young princess, and the Duke 
— who was ignorant of her affection.— 

" He sat down by her. One trembling hand by near 
him. He took it gently in his. She had never before been 
the sole ohject of his address ; she had never before been 
alone with him ; and her emotion now so increased, it be- 
came infectious. Christian, not knowing what to think, 
remained for a law momenta silently observing her, with 
■omcthing ol a wondering shock at himself (or having un- 
dertaken such an embassy. It might be possible the ener- 
getic passion of the young and amiable Palatine, had affect- 
ed the agitated bosom before him with a reciprocal senti- 
ment ; and if so, bow would hia present mission alarm lier 
Ence! While be thus meditated, arrainging himself for 
rgettingthe woman in the Princess ■, ** %ww«i*»nv'*»*> 
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paug of hia own sacrifice, even in the cause for which he 
made it:— Elizabeth's suspense became almost insupporta- 
ble. Every breath he drew was audible to her heart ; and 
she seemed to feel his eye-beams there alw>. At last, her 
breast heaving to suffocation, and half rising to escape, she 
knew not why nor how, while looking to one side or the 
other, any where, but to meet his eyes under that dread 
silence; she almost unconsciously uttered the name of 
k Henry !' as if calling on her brother to support or rescue 

hcr - 

" Could all this kindling loveliness of agitated feelings be 
awakened by any expectation of female ambition, or female 
sense of duty, however elevated ? No ; he saw a stricken 
heart was under it ; but to whom devoted, he was yet to 
learn ; and again he apprehended Frederick of the Rhine 
would be found its object. * If so,' said he to himself, and 
I have power with those that destine thee, this shall be the 
last day that heart shall bleed by any rival name !' 

" * Elizabeth, my sweet cousin!' cried he, addressing 
herself with some emotion, 4 may I presume to understand 
this sensibility? You know the object of my nuit? He 

Kused again, as if for answer. Tremblingly she looked up. 
that momentary glance, the secret of her soul would 
have been betrayed to any other man. But for Christian, 
he indeed had never met such, since the eyes were closed, 
where to read its language had been the dearest aliment of 
his being!— For a moment, where was he?— the grave 
seemed annihilated.— Adclheid was again throbbing in his 
heart— was belore him !— He rose from his chair.— Eliza- 
beth cast down her eyes again in confusion : for the sudden 
flush and expression of his, ere he started from his seat, 
seemed to tell her what had been in her's ; and she sat, al- 
most fainting under the overwhelming consciousness ; and 
that he should have moved from her. struck her shrinking 

delicacy with an anguished pang of shame. 

• • • • • • 

" Christian wished she were his sister, as he found his 
heart expand to cherish her as one ; and pressing her ten- 
derly to that kindred bosom, ' Elizabeth/ said he, ' he is 
worthy of principles like thine who sues for thee : and dear 
as my cousin is to me, would to heaven it were now the 




herself from his supporting arm ; but Christian, who be 
held this change with no less horror than surprine. still 
sustained her. Desperate with despair, and covered with 
an ashy paleness all over her form, as of ashrowd^d corpse, 
she struggled to escape as if in the grasp of death ; but 
word* by her were unutterable. a 

'• A In the name of truth and mercy, my cousin, cried 
he, • what is this ?— Speak, Elizabeth !— Why is this fright- 
ful change ?'— and ta a brother would have retained a 
phrenzied sister, he clasped her closer to his heart.— 
* Trust me as a brother— command me !— and if lor your 
happiness, this name shall be mentioned no more.' 

"• Elizabeth's soul was in agonies:— she heard him to the 
end ;— she had once, from his lips, heard another name than 
his own, as that of liim for whom he nought her ; and she 
wished to hear no more. To fly Christian for ever, was 
now the whole aim of her thought.— E\ery touch of his 
hand was outrage to her : to be held thus to his bosom was 
daggers ; and with a sudden collection of her strength, she 
burst from him and threw herself towards the door. But it 
was too distant in so large a room, for her en lee bled unsup- 
ported steps to reach it ; and half way, extending her arms 
as if to give her wings to gain her point, she staggered for- 
ward a lew steps farther, and then with a groan of bitterest 

anguish fell to the ground. 
° • • • • • • 

" ' Only leave me,' murmured she, turning her head 
from him, 'or see me die !' In her lall the fatally cherish- 



1 

ed portrait had escaped through her dress, and bung at bn 

bosom. Though the enamel was small, has eye caught uv 

whole portraiture immediately. Hair it cane into her »» 

session, this was not the time to ask her or himself; buhr 

knew it to be either the same, or a copy Cram that at hat 

painted for his betrothed Adelheid : and its discovery sat 

told him all the wretched truth, why be found its pre** 

possessor thus. For a moment he was as one fsnfaai, 

gazing on it and on her ; while she, alike unwittiaritos*-. 

closure, and what was now passing; in his mind, lay win I 

closed eyes; wishing, in the distracted emotion* of tat I 

hour, never to open them again. 

• • • • • • 

" Christian, almost as disordered as herself at witness* | 
such profound distress in a lovely young creature; w*v 
hardly yet having numbered seventeen years, was be a 
blight in all that grace and confidence of youth, by appea> 
ing to contemn the heart which had only too much bouaf-' 
ed him ! Every noble pulse within him shrunk from the , 
selfish coldness. 

" * That I saved so precious a life,' returned he, * oat 
ever be a balm to the bleeding wounds of mine— bteensj 
from exacted sacrifices. Oh, could you look into my brawl. 
Elizabeth !' cried he, * you would pity your cousin of Less 
burg, rather than thus destroy his sad remains of bsssv 
ness ! But I will obey and leave you — only first alios m 
to raise from this position, the sister of my friend ? Forks 
sake, do not deny me to place you in a situation more beii- 
ting your own worth, and the daughter of the King of Ear 
land !— To be found thus * He paused. ' ' 

" When she did look up, and saw his eyes bent on beri 
that noble face, yet wet with tears — and felt her baas 
bathed with them— there was a balm in all that might sot 
healed every wound within her, had not the name of Ga> 
tavus still sounded in her ear. — fc Go, go, 1 she shuddering 
articulated and closed her eyes again, as if to shut him fras 
her sight. 

" fc Never, Elizabeth,' resumed he, * until you hearse; 
an unhappy man, cut ofl' from the dearest affection* of a* 
nature, l>y a vow, it were now even a crime to regret' 

" Christian resumed. ' Born in the midst of the trouble) 
of Germany, from my boyhood I was dedicated to the sa- 
vice of my country : as Jephthah devoted hia only chiM- 
my father devoted me.' 



% 



Elizabeth's tears were checked in the surprise of 



I 



part of his avowal ; and dropping her hands, her eye* is- 
voluntarily turned towards him. * Yets' be contintei. 

* the circumstance is held a state secret in my brother'* 
councils, lest the jealousy of neighbouring princes ihosM j 
be aroused ; but by my lather's will, we are all brand by , 
oath to live lonely, unattached, save in the link of brother- ! 
hood — till we join him in the tomb; and leave the line a* • 
Brunswick to one alone, whose name I may not utter: but 
mine, and all my hopes that might have been,' he P***4 
in disorder, and taking the hand she extended to him si 
the moment, pressed it to his breast, and then added ia i 

smothered voice, ' are, as buried in the grave.' 

• • • • • • • | 

" She rose from her seat ; her soul, her nerves, were re- 1 
braced by what she had just heard and felt; and with ill 
the gentle sweetness native to her countenance, she soari 

* You shall lead me hence to my own door, and there « 
shall separate!' 

** She put her hand on his while she spoke, and with hs 
arm cast around her, he prepared to support her forth. 

" * Separate,' returned he, as he led her along, ' but not 
our final parting ? 1 am to see thee, Elizabeth, again !' and 
she felt his heart throb against her side. 

** ' Our final parting !' she repeated— but could not trust 
her voice with more, till they should reach the placo: 
reparation. Christian neither did not speak atain till th^y 
stopped before the little gothic porch, which led from tfc* 
King's gallery into her own apartments. There, withdrav- 
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If from Siwt she firmly pronounced, ' Farewell '.' 
1 not add his name to it. He strove to detain Eel 
t hut in vain ; nnd then wringing her hand- he r 
ie word ' Farewell ! But should ever need be, tn 
thine— re member, Eliraboth, that Christian 
k, when he think* of woman yet on this earth, it 
led to thee and thine.' " 

vie and language of these volumes iit little too 
ven to what is called fine writing. Thil it a 
I Miss Porter's productions, and we are afraid it 
uacteris'ic of almost every female writer. In 
pects the novel does great credit to her tag. , 
t, and general talents. 

i of Malta, a Tragedy. London: Murray. 183 I. 
re quite at a loss with works like the presetit, 
ana of severe critical justice are at fierce war 
respect for undoubted talent. Whenever saj 
quarrel with one passage, we are sure to meet 
teeming sit-oft'. When we object to faults of 
in, we are caught by beauties of execution ; 

lament the dificiency of dramatic interest, we 
ited with strains of felicitous poetry. Out of 
s of contradictory feelings, what can we elicit | 
to be hoped that a candid estimate of this Irt- 
I be the best way of discharging out duty to the 
.nd of conveying our counsels to the writer. 
a«t point, there is less cause for apprehension, 
himself admits the fairness with which praise 
tuse are generally bestowed upon authors, 
aterials of the present tragedy are taken print i- 
n facts which occurred during the memorable 
tfaltaby the Turks in 1654, with such emb. . 
i and improvements as the author has deemed 

to hi) purpose. It is Dot necessary for us to 
lie plot which is very inartificial I y constructed, 
imine the characters in detail, aa they are very 
ie, It is a poem in dialogue rather than an 
gedy ; and as such we shah make two or three 

Lmariea ! I am most forlorn ; 

i. a rain, »liakeii by the storm, 

>pe'* bright anchor sever'U from my soul, 

lit die, 1 slumld not thus complain ; 

would release me from the dreadful fears 



n cannot place a bar so "trim* 

; self- murder, that no fatal chance, 

| their- surely must be means to die: 

lot mask 1 can no more endure. 

. lie, in practice and in hope, 

I to client the heart o'erchiirged with grief j 

[with folly's grin, or vacant stare — " 

Honing passage is well written : — 



Passion ■ false, e'ea to the fostering breast 
Win- re it i., I.iiil; corrodemrilh vice the heart: 
I'nr inn lcn.>, tin- t.endrreit and the beat,— 

Ai tin' -nit i'ii' ill (if lit, when forth it peeps 



Will 



lie rising sun,— yet love, 
ii the youthful heart, 
| of reason to restrain 
i- will, becomes too oft 

-■ dbold. 



Thatteanthe mother from bcr infant child, 
Poisons the wile, distracts the father's heart, 
' And tramples out religion's holy light, 
To hide the rays its conscience lean to view." 
The last act is constructed with more vigour than the 
others, and possesses considerable acting power. Still, 
the general capacity for representation is somewhat 
feeble, and it is only at a dramatic poem that we can 
speak highly of "The Siege of Malta." 



Letter, 



a f folia i 



From the mass of pamphlets and criticism* which 
have been launched in a most ungallant spirit against 
" Hiledi Hotgan," for some years past, we would se- 
lect the present brochure as being the cleverest in point 
of talent, and the least offensive in point of courtesy. 
Ita author is manifestly a gentleman in spite of some 
rather harsh expressions, and that he is intimately ac- 

? tainted with the manners, appearance, and history of 
Uly is abundantly clear from every page of his produc- 
tion. There is another particular, in which " Le Mor- 
ganiche " is entitled to notice ; and that is, the extraor- 
dinary force, precision, and raciness of his style. For 
along time past, the writings of modern Italians hai 
been of the trashiest order. Their style has heen verbose 
and feeble, their sentiments awfully common-place, and 
the cast of their productions strangely puerile and insig- 
nificant Exceptions no doubt were to be iouud ; and 
even these loo olten ran into the other extreme Allkri 
was harsh, rugged, and abrupt ; Foscolo, precise, stiff, 
and elaborate ; Monti, with all his tlepatire, is aHectid ; 
and Perticari, who promised much tor Italian prose, has 
been snatched away in his prime. The pamphlet be- 
fore us is vigorous, direct, and unaffected ; and had the 
subject been of a loftier nature, we are sure that the 
writer has the talents to do it justice. 

Lady Morgan, it seems, has olfended the Italians by 
her work on Italy, as much as she did the French by her 
wort, on France. And no wonder j fur who {except 
Lady Morgan) ever thought of elaborating a six weeks' 
tour into two immense quartos ? By what process could 
any traveller hope to amass such a quantity of mailer 
from personal observation > He must depend entirely 
upon the statements of others, and mu>t not be very 
particular as to the character of the persons or the nabiro 
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That lady Morgan was not my 
ces of her (acts is pretty evident to 
s chanced to reside any time in 
id yet it must be admitted, that she 
very entertaining volumes with as 
her predecessors and much fewer 
a expected from herself. To detect 
is the object of !be imehure befrae 

ne of the French traveller; in Italy 



hether any at ilist flood of Fji^tiah, 

%e nam the in«n!.ir ]-i in which 

u Uviit tonfined, dutmnctl the 

hnvt net themselves alhwtt 
ll may be so, and for tlii Ixmur of 

Lope lint wmr one las been able to 
fp, !■!., . idimony. ind ibove all with 

rirrcHiim "hicli they general!) dif- 
and innkeeper* oil inly, who amt 
■resent racr ol English travellers not a 
■ri.'r.m- n.-r*ons tvhot ravelled anMlpM 
a«i>. But wbetter or nut amongst 
mi.- Ir.iv.dler bag tLoiiL-l.t pmpff lo 
observations tin Italy to tTir riililic, 
Irust, tor u« In yin -smut' lint your 
the rest. Famous lor wLat you lux] 
[ Fran iv. yon rr.iii- :iniiinit«t in, utid 
pay u* .imilar huiw.nr. vVbil.totber 
ki tluver [he country— their " 



nt graceful ^L;i|i' 1 -'. by dr<-".e» wliieli 
r Ustc and their ilciomin.— you. my 
.■oiiraelf lo othrr mid mil. It [aimiit*. 



thin." 



I that you ;\ 



di n 






The pamphleteer recurs more than once to Iheaei Ul- 
ter insinuations and thus shows his conviction that 
Lady Morgan has more regarded the quantity of ha 
facts than the purity of their sources. I none iHfMtt 
ihn is in her tavout , for it fallows that her errors tad 
mistakes arc more frequently on the common -place tu- 
pics of daily occurrence than on those tsliu'b ai. 
turther removed fium observation, and are of tugrwr lav 
pyrL On this point our author is very sanastie and 
witty, and exposes the mistakes of Lady M. with peal 
felicity and good nature. They are not of important* 
enough to be quoted, although they are very ■munnf 
in the detection. The part of the pamphlet uliich ia mo* 
worthy consideration is that which regards the poli- 
tical history of Milan, and the character of Eugene 
Beauhanv.iis. These are handled in a ferment andtsV 
quenl manner, and evince .111 ardent [uttjioliHitt and 1 
rooted attachment to the Ex- Viceroy. Alter a bunt 0) 
alfection for Milan, he makes the following 
allusion lo our own country :— 

■•_ jou. (i. p. in,. F.ntrli-bi Luvciiid.vd miir-d. 

'■ ■ ■ lullll tin.'. 



brilliant capital, which even ia il" orplh ol its n.-wiiaimr,. 
—(the itilatnmu pralm-l uI tin- uleii--s» and |<rriUr ul 
your own ministers! — Liu. *rwl hi. •• rrtimi- ti. j. ■., »li 
hurjtives iioin the tlurk and iraiiul mriiatluiia ol yuui u 
country.'' 

This is rather ridiculous we admit, but it 111 n , 
prevalent notion on the continent. England 1* kuird 
I wiih mi immense weight ol vituperation, nulcmly Inr 
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™ not a man of my great talents : he ■■■■■-... id 
natured, booett, docile, afiable, passion ... selfish, and 
voluptuous person ; and that is the amount of h'ss geoe- 

We have devoted more space to this kiltie publication 
than ib sire would justify ; but iti merit of style, and its 
connexion with the literary fame of our leading female 
author, entitle it to a greater shore of attention, ll is a 
corioaitT, and a* such we remit it to the inspection of 



Or Mr. Disraeli's meritj as a compiler from the 
atom of ancient literary lore, it were needles* to add 
another word of praise. He has been read by all, and 
hru delighted all by whom be baa been read. So with Mr. 
Seward, another ingenious labourer in the same literary 
mines : of bint we have nought to say that can augment 
hi* well-earned fame. We have now the pleasu 
adding another name to these; whose volume we rec> 
with no lesa pleasure than we had anticipated; 1 
were but reasonable to suppose, that an author who has 
given to the world so much pure metal from his own 
mine, would be no incompetent aaaayist of the ore that 
by so richly scattered in the strata where older sballs 
had been once at work. We have read this volume of 
Mr. Gait's with pleasure ; it is various in subject, highly 
interesting, and we venture to predict will be an accep- 
table addenda to the drawing-room table, in this seas 
when thetown is filling, and the morning visit ccmmei 
in tbe circles of taste and fashion with ■■ Well, what 
you recommend that is amusing and new r" We offer 
copies of the following excellent portraits from originals, 
whichthebiiieof Mr. Cralt has brought i '.■:!. ■■ ' 
ancient galleries which he has explored of la'e. 
trust tbey will be as agreeable to the taste or our readers 
as they are to our own. If so, we shall receive thanks 
for our transfer. 



" He is a holiday clown, and differs only in the stuff of 
bis clothes, not the stuff of himself, tor hi' hare the king' 
■■ ' '->---■ arms to wield it; vetN-iiw cure lai. 
■ knighthood, he tin. I- tl 1 1 - ■ Ii.-imM hi- 

■ ■ mof ooodatn.-k. U uh lmt 



sword before he had 
o'er the ■boulder ' 

friend. His fathi. ..___ 

tanner or usurer ; he purchased the land, and his son the 
title. He hss dotted off the 



■d off the name of scoi]ntry-S''ll-™-. Inn 

_.. . *y, and bis bee still bears areliahol 

churn-milk. He ia guarded srith more nuld lace tlinn all 
thegrntlemanoflhe county, yet his body makes bis clothe* 
■till out of tosh ion. His house-keeping is seen much in the 
distinct families of dogs, and serving-men attendant on 
their kennels, and the deepness of. their throat* ie the depth 
of his discourse. A hawk he esteems the true liurden .n 



to domineer in hi. iwii-li. mul d.i 
with, more right. Mr- i- i,-;irlnl ..[ 



his neigh bo 

being sheriff of the shire by , — 

week, as much ss the prisoner. In sum he 

hi* own earth, or his land is the dunghill. I 



live, of 



is of low stature, but sirens; and ne- 



were always gi n ■ --■■- 

-'-■'-• of a large park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, 
idc. HehadsWg narrow bowling-preen in it, 
and used to play with round sand-bowls. Here, too, 
1 n banquet ting-room built, like a stand, in a large 
He kept all sorts of bounds, that run buck, fax, 
itter, and badger : and had hawks of sll kinds, both 
nd short winged. His great hall was commonly 
d with marrow- bones, and full of hawk-perches, 

a. spaniels, and terriers. The upper end of it wss 

■<■.<■• ■■■■■- : ! of this and the last year's killing. Here 
and there a pole-cat was intermixed ; and hunter's poles in 
great abundance. The parlour was a large room, com- 
pletely furnished in the same style. On s broad hearth, 
paved with brick, lay some ol the choicest terriers, 
hounds, and spaniels. One or two of the great chairs bad 
i of cats in them, which were not to be disturbed. Of 
three or four always attended him at dinner ; snd a 
white wand lay by bis trencher, to defend it, if they 
too troublesome. In the windows, which were very 
lay his arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutrements. 
■,..,■,. of ihe room were tilled with his best hunting 
mwking-pol>'». His oyster-table stood at the lower 
end of the room, which was in constant use twice a day all 
year round; for he never failed to eat oysters, both at 
icr and supper, with which tbe neighbouring town of 
I >u|i)>]ii<il him. At the upper end of tbe room stood s 
.limbic, witli a double desk | one aide of which held a 
hi ii. n ISiiii.i. ■ tbe other the "Book or Mimas." 
On different tables in the room, lay bawk'anoods, bells, old 
"th their crowns thrust in, full of pheasant's eggs; 
dice, cards and store of tobacco-pipes. At one 
Jiis room wss a door which opened into a closet, 
tisid Nitili', or Strang beer and wine, which never 
it hut in single glasses, which was the rale of the 
for he never exceeded himself, nor permitted 
i-jreed. Answering to this closet was a dooi " 
.l "- --drrwdewr 

. well-baked! 
His table cost him not much, though it was good to eat at. 
Hi* sports sup p lie d all but beef sndmutton; except on Fri- 
days, when he had the best of fish. He never wanted a 
London pudding ; and he always sang it in with " Mfpmrt 
tittiAtrrm-a." He drank a glass or two of wine at meals, 
put syrup of gilly-ltowers into his sack, and had always a 
tun-glass of small-beer standing by him, which be Mien 
stirred about with rosemary. He lived to be an hundred, 
■nd never lost hit eye, nor used spectacles. He got on 
horseback without help, and rode to the death of the stag 
till he was past -score." 

■ squise or QUEES ANSI'S TIME. 
*' The little pendent gentleman, of three hundred 

pounds per annum, who commonly appeared in a plsin 
ih ;il. or plush mat. large silver buttons, s jockey cap, and 
rarely without hunts. His travels never exceeded tbe dis- 
tance of the county town, snd that only at assise snr' 
sion time, or to attend an election. Once a week be 
monly dined nt the next market-town, with the attornm 
and justices. This man went to church regularly, read the 
Weekly Journal, settled the parochial disputes between 
the trarish-omerrs at the vestry, snd afterward! adjourned 
to the neighbouring ale-house, where he usually got drunk 
for the good of his •nun try. He never played at cards but 
hi I'lin-tiuiis. K \„„ afamily pack was produced from tbe 
mantel-piece. He was commonly followed trj a amk «*, . 
greyhounds, and a ooiMjn, asA nsf»»£*ft.\m «rrs***\ 
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..■; >V, 



y im.-irkiint, or tdvinH the view-1 

ill ly iile. ei, -■[-[. vi ( hrii-lmas, tllcmui 
mic other kilIu days, whin lip would 

"hr Is' |"'li-h. i/ai:ii.]ieil ivilli u tn*.-t 

irney to Uiirinn «n.. I.i one of these 
re-it nn undei hikmi.-. as ij.it preneot a 
'"' ■ ■i'hI urbi|.TI.ile-ii uilli -eurce less 

one of these 'Quires wns of plnister, 

■ ""i iih.i|>iU i-.ille.l .;.|]iir,nrira work, 
casemented how-window, * north, 
■r it a study ; the eaves .if the house 

"H-, i.'.J Hi ■ ,-.,:iit : i r.iund with 
the gale a hone-block, for the o 

irniilir.il nil!, Ritchrsiif hm-on, and the 
m- mill li-liirii.-r.Hls, nl ihllcrentdi 
by the hrniul-su-nril. rnitizan, 

- ain-r.Htiir in lh- riiil wuri. The va- 

: ' I I'Vla/- lion,-.. Ajnin.tthe 

ik I hurl,- j i;,.l,l,.„ ![,,!,,. - Vincent 
in. I ;, J'mtriiir of Hi.- Ilnkc.,1 Marluo- 
.-Uy UnkMr-sClLii.rii.'l.-; io.', Itonkof 

II ,\i.,.;,riti,iii-, Uniriivy'i' Distwnaa- 
luslnr. anil :, ».„.li ,,ii rV.rnery. 
iv tli" n reside. su-mI nlnntn in 

III ii cii.-hii.ii ; ;ii,,l y.:||;;.| i|„. ,-lmiincy 
of seats. Here, at Cl,ri-li«:.s. lie en- 

■ ns-i.-iiit.lpii ..hi.kI ii k -l„i.i,iK lirr made 
. and other «r.at Ik*, anil told and 
y tales hi die iill..„. iTsii-i-iinu ulioirt 

made thrm olraitl to move. In the 
i.( nl.' nan ill eon till mil rir. Illation. 
, uhi.-li ii-a. rii'MT opr'ied hut on p.lr- 

- furnished i.-ith Turk-worked chain!, 
l-.iiiiui.-.ii hi- ai..-. -i..i>; the men in 

pln-rd*. with th.-ir en. ik-. dressed in 
ii!-Li>[|iiiiuii perukes ; other* in com- 



tial spirit of praise. The author regards (lie Ilrv. Mr. 
Irving as the most perfect ol |jiil(jit i, niters, and I he moil 
orthodox of divines. As lie includes in bu e»rriDxle.J 
his favorite's qualifications, all that is gnat, tatv, 
excellent, so does he exclude from his praite ever 
tic who has venlured to name him in any other 
than those of unmitigated adulation. This mil 
dn. Mr. Irving is a clever man — a showy uWlui 
a bold and uncomprumising asjettor of his I crime* an* 
opinions, and nothing more. He has very Utile of hV 
true spin! — the ni vitida of an orator. Hi; int. il< rt 
hiis nothing commanding, hi? productions Di-thinc ea. 
during about them. His popuianty was the growth i>( i 
day, and has not extended much W'yond the day of in 
growth. 1 he author of the pamphlet contend*, that the 
decline of Mr. Irving'* popularity is no evidence of the 
feebleness of his powers, or the in substantiality fif h* 
reputation. He tells us that the nature of pulpit elo- 
quence is hostile lo all lasting popularity. Nut tv : — d 
is singularly favorable to it. It has a surer ami Mron*w 
hod iipon the public >viii|:-,illn than any other bjbiw- 
able topic. Look at the cue of Whitfield and Wrtirv. 
They were, especially the first, singularly rloqutol 

[Teachers, and they preset id doelrmes the ratal napt- 
alable and ascetic; but throughout their protracted au- 
nislrations there whs no dtclme of popularity, and «• 
abatement of their intellectual suprnnacy- VW -nil 
quote what the pamphleteer says of Mr. frviog's orato- 1 
ileal character, — 



!l.:lt 
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Another characteristic or the Caledonian Teacher it 

_, that he possesses the roul ol a Briton, the spirit of a 

frec-lram man. He never, indeed, obtrudes a political 
id of any tort upon you in the place of an evangelical one, 

neither does be preacl * '-- ■■* - *— 

obedience . ._ 

of Lard*. No, he ia too wise for this— too wary of brii 
into contempt the high and holy name by which he » 
called, to make his office a* a Christian minister, subser- 
vient to the t»w and unworthy end of flattering men in 
power. He would have all his hearer* to be loyal men, 
honouring the king and honouring the lawi, an well as 
loving God and giving heed to the divine law; but he does 
•ieken his hearers, by echoing to them alt the weak 
; so many well-mean in g people art forever utter- 

._.„ sedition and blasphemy; the word blasphemy, 

meaning in the present use that is made of it, not to much 

indirect attack again" human institutions. 1 hail in 

tbepi 



thing* that to m 



. g God, whose lot hat been o 

this highly favoured realm." 

" In the Caledonian Teacher I behold a man of the ancient 
mould. In him 1 see the spirit of " the olden time" living 
again. But not this altogether, nor alone. 1 mutt explain 
myself, or I shall not do him all the juatice I could wiah. 
For when I sneak of "the men of the ancient] ---■■' ' ' 



it of the olden tim 



linfully r. 



hided 



..., the spirit of the olden time, not to be alto- 

„ loved and had in reverence. It is true that these 

etout-bfnrted advocates far truth, would moot manfully and 
moat fearlessly ronfnd 'or the undi»turbed possession oi 
that little fragment of it, which they had made their own at 
the peril of their lives, but it never seems to have occurred: 
- them, that their brethren (like men of iron with tber 



wcll entitled to enjoy it 



noleated." 



refaee to a late edition of hia " Oration-," Indepen- 
ent of the excessive bad taste of this kind of abuse, 
re question iu policy. That it is decidedly false, we 
re convinced, and without wishing to be uncivil,, we 
'ould assert that the public press of this country is, pe- 
erally speaking, aa little deserving of the charge of ve- 
ality, as any class or profession iu the country. But 
his is a subject of much interest, and we puipose, in 
the course of a short time, to make it the matter of a 
!parate essay. 



- the honours of poetry and painting and acting, than any 
ier " wisr aw, " ancient or modern. The stories of 
,irn- ;ui(l i'lijeton, though equally read, andaa frequently 
oted, with all the wisdom of their moral, are after all but 
iik ,ininl,iii-j to the potent workings of presumption and 
nity. Were it not so, we should not have upon the 
■■»■■: such puny epica, such peurile historical*, or maudlin 
vings which have so frequently provoked the gravest of 
e Nine to laughter, set Minerva on the fidgets, and — ■** 
en l"aticncc herself as cross as two sticks. 
There is a saying among the sons of Vulcan, " He that 
nnot make n horse-shoe, must be eon lent to make a nail." 
here is a rang too, which tbey sing when blowing the 
rge: "Jark. can you make a horse shoe?" The drift of 
liich wan -. how to Jack's father, that his son waa a 
noddy. No! be could not make a horse-shoe. Then 
- -- I, hi' could not do that. What can you make, you 
■■ I i :iii rnake a Aim,— when the urchin threw the hot 

■oil an'. He that undertakes that which itabtn_ ___ 
ity, niu»t not be surprised if bis presumption ends in 



How should I grieve to find the Caledonian Teacher. 

jafled in his happy freedom of thought and liberty ot 

utterance, (which he always uses with such good eflect.) 
I rejoice then that he did not live in the olden time, — and 
I must not say that he is altogether like the men of the 
ancient mould; for whilst 1 behold in him all their un- 
daunted spirit and noble vigour, I perceive that be possesses 
... .i. : ilsrgement of mind, and an enlarge- 



ment of heart, w 
Nodi" 



whirh they h 



little > 
ir party appear to separate 



from his love. All come within his fraternal embrace, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, High Churrb or low, As- 
aenters or Dissenters. From the mitred bishop arrayed hi 
nil the pomp of office, to the lowly and despised follower" o 
Wesley — all are welcome — none are excluded." 

We have paid more respect to this pamphlet than i ■ 
ia justly entitled to, but at this it the last time we shall 
have an opportunity of expressing our opinion on the 
subject of Mr. Irving, we have trespassed much further 
than we intended. There is one part of the pamphlet 
which is worth some animadversion. It is the attack 
upon the writers for the public press, or as they are here 
styled, " the daily and weekly scribes of a venal press.'' 
This is the sort of language which the reverend orator 
himself deals out moat liberally from his pulpit, and 
which he has indulged in loan unexampled extent, in th 



sagaciously 
i are fitted. 



misterany body? It tendstothie, that it demr 

good sense of these candidates for fame, in thus 

the bent of their capacities, and good taste in 

pursuing tl'nt far which tb ir respective talents 

And it is n the aggregate of this sober judgment, that 

we may reasonably expect a genuine school of English 

What should we have gained, or rather what should ... 
not have lost, had Butler fancied himself a Homer, Wilkie, 
a Michael Angela, or our worthy Munden, vham ire art 
attoal to tut, if be had wooed Melpomene instead of 
Thalia? 

The scale of public taste in England, as it regards paint- 
ing, may be estimated by the encouragement which is held 
out lo tin- I .linters of portrait, and of landscape, 
,.,1 ,i .;.. ...k:....- ■- -" -'-• ■:-!. — i — 



r., ■,.-. , 



. .uhjec; 



.i i romises like these to rival those of the 

f times of Holland and Flanders, and in some points, 
o elect even these. In Isndscape, we may assume still 
ligtier pretensions, for in Turner we may compete with the 
icst age of the Italian school. Wc should not urge this 
epetition ol what has been said belbre, did we not feel, that 
t i» unly l>y the reiteration of the fact, that a great part of 
be public «ill be persuaded, that we have now > eongre- 
ate o[ talent in every department of art, that srsasaL'ssssr 
luce pictures thut would sjai '•"-"' ™* *■"■-»- «"*-■***» 



\ 
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r.-Htim;iLili>,thHith(..- ■■-- 
> labours of the old masters, wltfa the 
the Italian scIkuiI, !■■'■ tlict'iisloof which 
illy speakiiiK, for nil that is aflfT-trd to 

e oi those nuidliUlea whom we would 
iromlae in his pursuit. We have 
a, and think he has chosen the right 
I him to nature, whom he ouortrays 
cl> in most acceptable to rim dignified 

e hut to copy hi 

her countenance 

S, and looks serenity:, 
ght, and win- Ihls her i 
disturbed, and the conies forth 

lli.' sublime terrors of her nwflL. 

irul of him llmt .i,i] tli. 'ii .lure skct.h 

In..'. Cliunii' .' tnl In-T in the Itnh- 

ml walked uitli her in tin' -ileinnily ol 
iiki-iird eeboescnuie r.irt li.it tin- mined 
roves. Sal valor rambled with her over 
'oussiii met her in the riming -torm. 
fair isle, ir""'k Kit with no lean ardour, 
nd faithful devotee?, alul "he, iinmor- 
■ wonted ktiii'i', n.'ivpts th'-ir ouVringsi. 
■I the charm of huidsca|>e scenery, i> 
rial clay. Of all the objects created to 
feeing, none lire more in! iling til thin 
inn-land no species of paintinu in more. 



s tlie professor to tiiji.it'r,L|ibi-'*l rrpre- 
f gemu* of our artists i- fettered, ami 
, .'lid take- 11 liiuli poetic flip-Ill. nil I 
it;, .it hi-. em|.l.i'.e.-. anil linil im I) in 
unl, perhaps, than that of bis labour 



the collectors of bis day. used to t* loud 
«f placing dark piriurCH on tl 
mansions. Henre, he induced man 

■ '-'i'.-'- I"- ..i-l'lil.- "nuoiieiUsi.l tt,.-|.,w rl -hi.ii~. . 
try mat. 
"lour Rembrandt* and Vandemeera, your I 

"'■'■it yoiircnuiiti! naileries, ii-here you hare 

ISpbt; Imi in (own, iihiTi' this element is at»m 
dity, such sonihre pictures are only so m»»y dnri 
the wall. Ruben:., Vandyck, Tenicr-. Cuj n, Adi 
develde, and William Vandevclde, are you', pmrit 

Cur w.titer quarters. The* are splendid, g»y, and 
.Looking into their pictures, is like to look . rig . iff , t 
mdow.' The worthy connnisseur was right— and hi. «l. 
..ce was rarely asked, without beitis at oner aiki 

Were we appointed to select picture* an furnitmi- to 

■■■-■' nunc great man's suite of rooms, whether u> tirom- 
■ St. James s-eniuLre, we should certainty 
i k the name nf Linton in our catalogue. 
ni of spare obliges us to postpone the it 



REMINISCENCES OF ARTISTS. 



unl to the British metropolis; be was introrhirrd to the 
•cof Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to some other dirtta- 



ihnt tiiif t"nruri-._ 1 further 



. ..rnglhst \1r. Slice 
tln'l-e. lie -i|..i (n! tin- limiiul III." ll|.,nl.,li 1 »|..r hi- pro 
'-■■inary exercise, to procure* permanent student 'a ticket. 
.1 nut s:ly tliat he,.],];,],,,.,! ,i. i., ,, ,. 

ie of the best copies that bail yet hre-ii aera n 

-' ~- remember that Mr. Will™, u* 
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bag, and quitting him, at which faculty he n> in original 
geuius, took mother sheet dt paper, and fell to work again. 
But, with the moat exemplary obstinacy, sketched once 
more, (though slightly enough to be erased.) the helmet 
_-J the sword. Mr. Wilton, nowever, one evening, peep- 



ing over the shoulder of the 

.inched bis ear, and g 

however, felt the aentlet. 

having zwiftrf his own away, and very becomingly obliterated 



prankish youth, ani _ 
..... . .. If pinched bis ear, and good 

naturedly turned away. Bob, however, felt the gentleness 
of the reproof, begged r -" — ' ■— J ■■' ■■ '-"— ■ -- J - ■■■ 
i — ■- Kerf hie own ai 



* of bread of a fellow student 



i the round, find exemplary attendance fit [lie 

ill.' fertility.'! Iii- i.n.L.-iri,-.f...ii Ji-i'.'l.^iiiK it.-'l[-.' 
dii! in iiunii.Tous coniiKi-ition- of kinihni, n . i I .- 

ii-.ii.'.. and iitticr «iili|p'i'(-, .k.'ii't.i.'il i. nt "ill. 

lv :i-ni n|.iril. I'm-, m ma. 1 1 iii- 1 ii i ■:-,( 1 1 t.i h.i|ii.. tli.il 

jecoroe a distinguished lii-tmi.iil painter. Such 

_Jcipn.tion~ wore neither tin- oll-|iring of vain fondness, 
Borofweak partiality; his progrres in art warranted the 
highest expectation of his future lain.:. Mr. Porter, how- 
ever, like many another youth of are mature acquirements, 
achieved all these operations with lou much case, he be- 
came careless of hi* reputation nil' I i <il utile in his nil mil its. 
He wit a poet, wrote i-.nys. mire tin' Jiiilitary uniform, and 
was bailed the prime i.| volunteer-. He designed histo- 
rical*, portraits, landscapes, animals. He etclied, and did 
thins; well, but no one thing well enough. He 

' ■ - ;,; .ty, and never corrected; h- 

-, but never ilplted. He was 



Sa" 



psuntedw 



shing (unity) 1 






rote with surprising rapidity, but never I 
M> easily satisfied with all that proceeded 

■ flowed from his pen. He became a ._... 

reusaturely as a painter and > poet. His person was ele - 
■nt, and his mind was stored with multifarious acquire- 
eats. At sixteen, he promi ' 
>e narden of science ; at foi 
list about to say a tulip— b 



lty, he niii I was 

was romantic, and 

dashing, but not a fop. His imagination led him away, and 

had he lived in those days of chivalry, which 



sisters so elegantly admi 

E title knight. Of I ' 
traced from the 



... . be had figured a gallant < 
i subsequent career, it is no moi 
oset, than the late comet in a : 
mot, however, contemplate him 



will deserve the favours of fortune, and may he be visited 
with the smiles of that wandering goddess, wherever lie 
may pitch his tent. — An Astist. 



.. ..... „.... , ... -ji the 

„_ of the word, the assertion is true : for of all we 

hear.andofall we behold, how little that cometh forth of wit 
there is that hath honest claim to true originality. 
Sterne says, who stole the thought from Burton, who 
had said the same before, that what we lay claim to as 
our own, is but faurtng out qf many bvttlti into sac, ami 
sersMff up air mixture in a new ikapt. George Cruik- 
shank we should proclaim an entire exception to this 
....i_ l—j - n [ thatt extraordinary genius, the prince of 
. Gilrav, been the inventor of this pictorial 
burlesque. The elongated visage, the wide stretched 



and preternatural proportion, ringing the 

. .... _- 1... „; ..„:.. -"-nnuT- on iroiic, 

palace ; and holding up to sport, the fat, the lean, the tall, 

the short, the high and low, the rich, the poor, m all the 
itrositie* and absurdities that make up the farcical 
of the great drama of human life, as seen through the 
.. j . — • la urinates] „ caricaturist; we say 

_ _ _ . jt George Cruikihank would have 

been verily an original. 



i however, no right to quarrel with a man of 

se he does not perform impossibilities; and are 

.•elite thin, to be truly ort J --' 

sculous. For certainly invention of late 

1 sparred, and incessant!] 



Ii liy mi- 
c iiililitii,: 



ankihd t 



...■.nl attributes, we may almost 
; to say that invention is jaded, if not exhausted. 
We may Mill solace ourselves with this consolation, how- 
ever, that as long a» men of quick perception shall succeed 
each other, we shall never he lacking of new combination* 
of what is aood in fill it- -tilts and kinds", hence by ron- 
the changes upon the stock of existing ori- 



g to ring the chnlla 
materials, by whoi 
7 enough to de|igt; 

i;.bli ' 



._ onr interests, 

insatiable hankering (or novelty to the end at 
the chapter. 

We inscribe this preamble to the memory of Oilrayj a 
genius in his way. such as w may not hope to see again ; 
but in awarding justice to liuii, we are far Irom withholding 
what is due to his able succc-aor. The original style then, 
,ii.ni of Gilmy ; its application, and 
question has superadded, is the 



tin. i (iiuri-.. < . nii.-li.iiik i,.i- proved himself worthy of step. 
l.irij.' iiiTu bi- .vitiv imili-ie-t.r's shoe*, and wondrously as 
they have been worn, they fit as though he had been mea- 
sured for them. They arc yet as strong and well to wear, 
and e v ry bung but new. 

Pointt of Humour then is another novelty, and as com- 
pletely original as under circumstances graphic ingenuity 
could make it. Every Iwdy was delighted with the first 
part of the work under this impropriate title, we think the 
present has superior claims upon general admiration. Such 
a series of etching", tike r hem for all in all, we challenge 
any country in the world hi produce— they are matchless. 
We have one cause for regret, however, ill discovering al- 
most at first night, that much of the sterling excellence of 
the aecrffe is lost by the ine.juality of the biting, acircum- 
stance that cannot be ton -nously deplored, as some of the 
finest traits of expression are weakened, nay almost de- 

-imv.l In t'-.i- <■ limn tilling in the English process. 

Sometime* this mischief is to be ascribed to the aduitera- 

ionof the copper, s, times to the bndnensof the nitric 

cid, and sometimes entirety to the carelessness of the ar- 
_ist himself, who in a imniiysm of impatience to obtain a 

S roof of his work, pours bis acid upon the plate too little 
ilnted, tear* his ground to rags, spreads the lines, and 
ruins in a few seconds the labour of days, weeks, and even 
nonths. The Frenrli ..i i>t- manage these chemical opera- 
tions with more care, II this latter be the cause, were any 
other wight to do such wanton injustice to these incom- 
l-anible etchings, u hi. h Mr. Cruikshank does to himself, 
in- -ln.iilil nH,ite!,,ri the larici to the gal lies. 

The i'eixtt «f Misers, or Fables far Mankind, il- 
lustrated by Mr. J. R. I'ruikabank, appears to have 
been the precursor of The Point, a/ rnraarau-. 
With the farmer spirited production, as well in 
subject as illustration. we were not so well pleased- as with 
tbe work In question ; for although it dramatise* to the 
life, many of the subjects excite sensation* too painful 
to contemplate in a work, on the very opening of which 
we make up our minds to en i.iy a hearty laugh. The acmes, 
however, so well drawn with the pen, are no less hithfully 
illustrated by the pencil : tpey abound in character, and 
are etched with a masterly hand. It rarely occurs, in the 
pursuit* of art, that two In others should evince so peculiar 
a faculty fur this -peeics of giaphic drolling. 

Our present remarks, however, belong to Poind if Hu- 
mour. The stories which have been selected far these two 
parts, particularly the last, lire highly amusing. The il- 
lustrations are admirable. 

We are here cuMVniwe. \»T«srS»ft -^na*. A «* es*»s» 
as refstAs vrraptvaVvVj. ta aBUSfc «*■ •«*- 
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ill 'tiiI.tI. iimt -ip entirely .iTiiiLiiht up In 

i .■■ "I i. .-! |>i- 'il. lii .r il nere iniiHM 

ilie i.-. !l • .,■'!■■<] !,..■ . ■ -ni'iiiijimilitv. 
rbo is the nuwt camphtt per — " 
itinerant, iinnn graphic rtan 
3urns, too, is the man the poet 

rt nf Porr.fi n/ Ibtmnur, i 
p inventive powers "f the i 
irtcr tliKl n^'iiin iNiim- 



.!. The 
it would 



-lien. It. 



r; mid if we mulit lie nlbmed taenia 

. m- i-houhl ilr-it-nale Ihein "fiBl* o( 
,iiv ill.' |.:>ninil'i:l ami - 1 ■ : 1 1 1 ■ d needle* 
mil *' t'all.itt ;" the truth and unaf- 
'j w.mI. und the li-le ul' niinv otlirr 
nhl nam.', hut certainly runic hut the 
■nf «.' i-i li U-l i . il k ever in.'iiri'iirnli'il III- 
ind i-vrircssiiiri iii the liiiuum vianm an 
fn millet seed. 

■ tic that spirited Jimp til-' P'«*nfnll 

• first part of the -—'- 
of ttie masterly a 

.-"•■ini-lii[. in tin--! 1 matters, we should 
,te. aaan example of the rlrru-nrs* Mid 
nti.ui, when the operation til luting the 

nhiT. we perceive »n iiiii'i-.-ivemrnt in 
ii' lnrk-,7!-i.iuiil -.'I'm. 'iv. Tliechamhrr 
livr Mnm-hhirkx. i- rl.-irarit .U'll plctll- 
ir of the story is complete, Of the 

. ivc'inay speak in tin- -a terms, the 

n.ii|i in liuirir'iil and nnvel. The Boar 
the ntlier Him,-. Hi.' iiiiinin] the le.ist 
master-piece of irneiitiori. Fancy in 




Ti'i'lh/.m 



thetlistniirht 

'i-i- t" rlie delight 

II ttarlaerr was performed on Tuesday, .__ 
mt appear mraiti in nn opera (». w« uniler.tand) until alb* 
Entfcr. This if JLidicioiis, for il || ma ■■" - 
not id recovered Irnm the eH-ctucrf »p«-,. 
whirl) attacked tier in the tiVrtSl i>C Eiuilnni 
the tuirii has not yet aa-iimed its innW™! Iial 
is nut only ■ topograpAu in fashionable toa" 

,-. climate. Him Ii! Ihinl, i,f mtinirtliK 

illllll ...enrule'te ; I "-ill tlie iiiiildti-nl April ? .', 
In- I" pii"hi''i'il. n iljftt lilt i T h* Sat 



It is the 




Aniiicr— anil •» isifkt I 



cxpceled, 

mountain nymphs, >|iMK rtnyim 
the other pi>r-i[>li<-rmdi» ul Srotrli romance iu ii 
tile opera-house. The story is pretty i e - 
the •■ needy knife-iiriniler."— " Story I God bin* ton. I 
have mine to tell. Sir! " He arc but end mtfrprrienui this 
itrrhtiiuttitM ilea jnmhet. and must lie content Bitliadmii. 
inn the nmeefi]] airility of Veatrin, Lexrw, tinnier. Ij-dlond 
and Albert, nithoul perplexin touraelve* with any abufuw 
efibrtslo unravel tin' intriealc ItiveoOOW of Mora. Autnrr. 
There )• n (treat deal u[ splendid scenery and ina*nu.mn 
'•' the groupiaaa are piji iimip|IW. 
- , '~ L -\tf, the pattuU. drat, 
. _. ...e respective artiiU. and 
h.'.ivi. tiiiii its extreme lenulh. 

* been nothing to i-ritii i-e it thi- 
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iscinusness of «enius, but it will not alone suffice for au- 
nces as they are commonly formed. Thry mint have 

■ ■urprivs of incident, as well as the fascinations of wit. 
»in, we must object lo the eternal puns which are 
cwcd most prodigally over the piece. The acting was 
■client. Sir. Kemble, in the young lover ( ioresio) was, 
he always is, gentlemanly and correct ; but be was some- 
njr more — he was enthusiastic, passionate, and impres- 
e. Yates in the pari of a coxcombical Hussar officer, 

■ inimitably ludicrous. We never saw a more exquisite, 
1 at the fflmc time n more faithfnl portraiture of auda- 
ih and ainhitious folly. The Epilogue, which is aingu- 
iy smart, he gavewith great point and effect. Connor, 
ihot. and Farren. had leas to do, hut tbeyshewed, by the 
nner in which they did that little, how competent they 
re to do more. Of Mm. Davenport, in the (swaMa. 
one can speak, except in the language ol praise. Her 
iihlcrs. Miss Paton and Miss Love, were a> tho«r 
ing ladies are wont to be. moat accomplished specimens 
theatrical and musical *"'"Ti if"* the great wonder of 

■ piece, (und he wm really wnaMkjl) is Jones. Never did 
actor display greater vci-satO^Bid vigour of conception 
d execution. His part is tfaT of a ruined spendthrift, 
ddenly assuming the ain -anil title of a nobleman ; and 
swing every now and then that he had not lost all his 
ichcsoT humanity. The comedy was, ns we have said, 
I ightfully played, and went off amidst long, and loud, 
d unbouaht applauses. *"- l — ' '■■ '• ,u - 



" Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity— 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles- 
tforli that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his side*.'' 
If ever there were a true comic genina Mm. Cuve was 
e : — she, perhaps, was never equalled in her walk (as the 
lav terra is)— certainly, never excelled. She was always 
iniittbse when she appeared in strong marked characters 
aaiaj.fr or Aae life. Her Nell, in the Devil lo fag, war 
lure itself; and the spirit, roguery, and speaking looks 
her chamhrrmaids, accompanied with the mostexpres- 
it voice that ever satisfied the ear of an audience, made 
r loss irreparable. 

As strong humour is in general the great characteristic 
irk of an English comedy, so was it of this langhtrr-lov- 
g, joy-exciting actress! ToemimenitP the different part* 
which she excelled, would be but feebly describing whal 
• have felt so powerfully— her extraordinary 



tents could ei 
ejbsMriaLc 



i character of impm 



tn/te, provided thcr 



-j fit Lethe, and the yet smaller part of Ladg 

(j, in the Peep behind the iwrf <u*-— such sketches, in her 
ads, became high finished pictures ! But, that this may 
* be considered a partial account nf this favorite comedian, 

■latins in comedy, though she was ever excellent in the 
asrtation of them. When the high life polish nf ele- 
arc was to appear in all the conscious superiority of a 
safe Tmtuty, I cannot say (hat Mrs. Olive would have 
me justice to herself, or the character; but had the least 
leeted imitation of that appeared upon the stage, her me- 
t wtssld, in proportion, have been equal to tliat of Mr". 
ul.u i t, .j^ tkt t vowtT ^ tbc stress in 

et an instance of it, w' 
low, and applaud tier 



rhirh she ••iTfi.ir, |y did not perform 

nent to lho*e critics, who frankly acknowledged they were 
nisled by the talents of the actress. The part 1 mean is 
Portu in the Merchant o/ I >*(ce. In the first place. 

.«s"not uttered by Mrs Clive with that delightful spirit] 
rhich she always gave to prose; the lairger't scene of Por- 
lis (in it ii called! in the fourth art. was certainly meant 
to sliakspeare. to lie *o/pm*. pathetic, and affertimt— the 
-irenmstanee* must make it so, and therefore the comic 
finishing which Mrs. Clive gave to the different part* of 
the pleading* (though vastly comic) was not in character. 

It, therefore, this great theatrical genius waa able to en- 
tertain, contrary to the intention of the author, what 
mutt we say of her. or what words ran describe her merits. 
when she appeared in the fulness of her powers, and was 
the very person she represented ? 

T,.te Wilkinson, the celebrated mimic, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Mrs. Clive.— He had been receiving 
. pretty smart lecture from Mr. Garrick beiire the whole 
eorpi alranot'OHc of Drury-lane Theatre, for imitating 
sundry performers -to wit Messrs. Sparks. Barry, Sheri- 
dan, foote. Ktc. on that stage. The actors and actresses, 
one and all. applauded the goodness of Mr. Garnet's 
heart, and ■,rn>er*il at the lowered pride of ai 
mic, and his imitations. " I was exceedingly 
and mortified," says Wilkinson. " when up nunc id me 
Dame Clive, who said aloud, 'Fir, young man, fie!' and 
declared ■■ ■ .idciil and shocking for a young fellow 
to gain applause nt the expense of tlie players, whose re- 
putation with the public rested in their good opini" ~ ' 



with those gentlei 
-'Now,' added i .. 
but then it is only the Mmgotti,* and a set of Italian 
squalling devils, ho come over to England to set our 
bread from us; and I say curse them all for a parrel of Ita- 
lian ■ s ;'— and so," says Tate, " Madame Clive made 

her exit, and with the approbation of all the stage lords and 
ladies in waiting, wbilat I stood like a puppy-dog in a dancing 






To the Editor of the Simertet Haute Ga:etle. 



ipnl design of your very valuable publication 

[ communicating- to your readers, tbimmh the 

channel, any information that may be deemed inter- 



.nay bed* 

-ririt- relative t.i ilir Pine Arts, it may perhaps be 
ideri'i! ulitrip-ive on my part, to request either 
ur ingenious correspondents, 
the life, family, &c. ike. of a very 
"ryottlM 



-Jiesd- 

— horn I allude. 

s well known lo the pictorial world, 

ure ; he was in fact, in many instances too correct in his 

<py art nf softening down and partly concealing those 

re ( i ; : .-- r i : il. forts of nature, which has caused Sir 

imas Lawrence in the present day to be so much sought 
r; I scarcely think an ill featured head is to be found in 
of the above mentioned painter's works. Such is flat- 
laving seen the name of Dance occasionally mentioned 
■imp lormer number* of your Gazette, without any par- 
ilnr notice sttflehed In it. it will he conferring a favour 
■ i '„„-,„ „i n>ufe r and Admirer of your work, to have 
'-in* no other rrethod so 
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: an annual work to be published exclusively to 
Jie arts of public munificence and private patronage » 
rceed each other in this great empire, and such a 
beentitied, " The Acts of British Worthies," we 
pinion that such a publication would be of the highest 
to the progress of the AHJjfad Sciences, and would 
augment the prosperitfflK nation. 
e are some acts of mnnmffRtt of such general public 
ige, and some of patronage so beneficial to distin- 
l individuals, that they should be generally known, 
y in honour to those who are benefactors to the 
«r of their country, and encouragert of their inge- 
ompeers, but to stimulate others, who have equal 
to emulate deeds so noble and so good, 
us, like noble birth, is a gift of heaven— neither can 
:ha*e4 ; but the honors of genius may be participated 
es. The name of Pericles, illustrious as was that 
nd good man, is only familiar to posterity, as the 
of those who taught the Fine Arts to the world; and 
Mae* naa, is so interwoven with the feme of the great 
bo flourished under his auspices, that he has shared 
lem in the veneration and esteem of succeeding ages, 
night enlarge upon the Augustan age, of that of Leo 
nth, and of Louis le Grand, all illustrative of the 
reat and mutual dependencies, and resting at home, 
dwell upon the English Augusthn age of Anne ; only 
i England, genius has owed its exaltation to its own 
impulse, and Hs radiancy to its own internal fire, 
gland it has been ever so. Shakspeare was little 
ed to the smiles of royalty, to individual patronage, 
public favour. He wrote better than his ingenious 
era, his plays had the preference, he was indefatiga- 
his labours, and only did not like Homer, starve, 
ed little courted, was consigned to the grave without 
tent, and the age of James I. has left us no public 
rial of his loss. Yet, who of the mighty, rich, and 
rould not now, with national pride, boast him the 
•t poet of the universe ? Yes ! so little was he known, 
ie research of the succeeding age could not furnish 
r lines of his public or private history ! 
i is our Shakspeare ! Who amongst our mighty, rich, 
eat, who lisped the praises of their immortal bard in 
irsery, who quote him in the pulpit, in the senate, in 
idgment seat, and who, perhaps, may utter some 
sentence from his book, even in the hour of death : 
nongst those are there that have not indulged in the 



fond egotistical reverie, that had they lived in his day, 
such a genius should not have wanted patronage, for who 
would not have sought the acquaintance of such a man ? 

Thus every generation has expressed its sorrow and its 
indignation, at the coldness and indifference with which its 
predecessor has treated those wondrous men, who were 
their compeers, without once reflecting that the age to come 
may be equally justified in condemning itself. The present 
age, however, would not think itself amenable to such 
censure, for learning is too generally diffused, and sciences 
and arts are too much the subject of general conversation 
and enquiry, to be either neglected or misunderstood. This 
national self-complacency, however, is no argument why 
we may not merit the same condemnation. What security 
have we that the same mental blindness may not exclude 
the genius of our contemporaries from being alike seen, and 
felt, and understood ? It should seem almost as though it 
were a condition with humanity, that the just appreciation 
of living talent should be referred to the age to come. 
Who can venture to assert, that what we estimate as of 
little value, shall not henceforth be considered invaluable ? 
Correggio wanted patronage, in an age that favoured the 
arts. Wouvermans could not procure common comforts for 
his family; andCuyp, of all painters, was least felt and 
least understood. Turner, the greatest landscape painter 
of his age, has several of his finest pictures, the productions 
of later years, pending the zenith of his powers, yet unsold. 
Works that have been publicly exhibited, and seen by all 
the living cognoscenti. 

Who, really well disposed to acknowledge what is due to 
contemporary talent, can contemplate this indifference to 
such extraordinary efforts of human genius, in the beauti- 
ful and elegant compositions of such a masterly hand, with- 
out admitting that the present age, enlightened as it may 
be in other branches of human knowledge, may not be 
ignorant of the higher merits of the Fine Arts? One of the 
noblest efforts of modern painting too, in the splendid 
composition from Comus, now in the British Institution, a 
picture combining the classic concepQon of Poussin, with 
the gorgeous harmony of Titian,* is still unsold. Yet we 
boldly aver, that these modern works would grace any 
picture egallery in the world. 

We yet hope however to behold these affairs of taste bet- 
ter regulated and better understood; and venture to pre- 
dict, that so desired a reformation will originate with our 
sovereign. It is in the power of our enlightened King 
alone to give the wonted impulse to the arts. 
Our sovereign has evinced a tc%\*s*.toc ^xkMcge^pxw^' 
II genius, in tot ?««*& ** >&» \«*W***~ ^«« 
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Ven. (Agitated.)— W\te, lead her in— 
(Those women— Oh, those women '.—plague on plague !) 

[Aside. 

{To Lorenzo.) Come here again— to-morrow— when 
you will^- 
But leave us now. 

(To the Countess.) The girl will die. 

(To Lorenzo.) Good day. 

Lor. (To Victoria.)— One word. 

Vie. My parent* have commanded, Sir, 
And I — I must — obey them. [She is overpowered. 

Lor. {In anguish.) — Faith's gone to heaven. I should 
have sworn, the gold 
Of India could not thus have slain true love ! 
Victoria, hear me. 

To Ventoso.) 

Where's your honour, Sir ? 

( Turning away contemptuously.) 
No ; I'll not stoop my free, recovered heart, 
To play the mendicant. Farewell to love : 
Henceforth, let venerable oatbMl men. 
And women's vows, tho' all ttitijfeurs of Heaven 
Were listening,— be fortrottengMight as dust ! — 
Go, woman ! {She weeps.) — Tears ! —aye, all the sex can 



weep 



i 



Be high and heartless ! I have done with thee ! 



Vie. Lorenzo ! Lost for ever !"— 



[Rushes out. 



As a fit companion piece to the foregoing, we will 
quote a song of Victoria. It is infinitely above the 
common run of theatrical verse :— 

44 Farewell ! I've broke my chain at last ! 
I stand upon life's fatal shore ! 
The bitterness of death is past. 
Nor love nor scorn can wring me more. 
1 lov'd, how deeply lov'd ! Oh, Heaven ! 
To thee ? to thee the pang is known ; 
Yet, traitor! be thy crime forgiven. 
Mine be the shame, the grief alone ! 

The maddening hour when first we met, 
The glance, the smile, the vow you gave : 
The last wild moments haunt me yet ; 
I feel they'll haunt me to my grave ! — 
Down t wayward heart, no longer heave ; 
Thou idle tear, no loncer flow ; 
And may that Heav*n he dar'd deceive, 
Forgive, as I forgive him now. 

Too lovely, oh, too lov'd farewell ! 
Though parting rends my bosom strings. 
This Sour we part !— The grave shall tell 
The thought that to my spirit clings. 
Thou pain above all other pain ! 
Thou joy, all other joys above 1 
Again, again I feel thy chain, 
And die thy weeping martyr— Love. 

We must class the poetical gems under distinct 
titles. 

LOVE. 
Vic. Oh ! what decaying, feeble, fickle things 
Are lovers' oaths ! There 's not a light in heaven 
But he has sworn by ; not a wandering air, 
But he has loaded with his burning vows, 
To love me. serve me, through all sorrows, scorns ; 
Aye, though I trampled him : and yet one word, 
Spoke, too, in maiden duty, casts him oB, 

Like a loos'd falcon ! No ! he never loved. 

• • • • • • 

Vie. {Earnestly.)— Lore is the lightest folly of the earth ; 
An infant's toy, that reason throws away ; 
A dream, that quits our eyelids with a touch ; 



A music, dying as it leaves the lip ; 
A morning cloud, dissolv'd before the sun ; 
Love is the very echo of weak hearts ; 
The louder for their emptiness ; a shade, 
A colour of the rainbow ;— vanity !" 

WOMAN. 

. , t "Woman's all false. 

Victoria ! at this hour what solemn vows. 
What deathless contracts, lovely hopes, rich dreams. 
Were uttered in the presence of the moon ! 
Why, there was not a hill-top round the Bay, 
But in our thoughts was made a monument. 
Inscribed with gentle memories of Love ! 
Upon yon mount our cottage should be built, 
Unmatched since Paradise ;— upon the next, 
A beacon should be raised, to light me home 
From the Morocco wars ; the third should bear 
The marble beauty of the patron saint, 
That watch'd me in the field"— 

MUSIC. 
Oh, silver sounds ! whence are ye ? From the thrones. 
That spirits make of the empurpled clouds, 
Or from the sparkling waters, or the hills, 
Upon whose leafy brows the evening star 
Lies like a diadem ! O, silver sounds ! 
Breathe round me till love's mother, slow -paced Night. 
Hears your deep summons in her shadowy cell. 

CURIOSITY. 

Curiosity ! 
True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find lire a waste. 
But for the cunning of— Curiosity ! 
She's the world's witch, and through the world she runs, 
The merriest masquer underneath the moon ! 

To beauties, languid from the last night's rout, 
She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders wrapt 
In morning shawls : and by their pillow sits, 
Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 
Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 
The hundreth Novel of the Great Unknown ! 
And then they smile, and rub their eyes, and yawn. 
And wonder what's o'clock, then sink again ; 
And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 

She comes to ancient dames,— and stiff as steel, 
In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand. 
She makes their rigid muscles gay with news 
Of Doctors' Commons, matches broken ofi% 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 

She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back ; 
Then peering through her spectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stufPd with monstrous tales 
Of Turks and Tartars ; deep conspiracies. 
(Born in the writer'* brain ;) of spots in toe sun, 
Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they shake, 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn. 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity ! 

HIGH BIRTH. 
Tis true, I should have learnt humility : 
True, I am nothing; nothing have — but hope ! m 

I have no ancient birth,— no heraldry ;— 

( Contemptuously.) 
No motley coat is daub'd upon my shield ; 
I cheat no rabble, like your Charlatans, 
By flinging dead men's dust in idiot's eyes ; 
I work no miracles with buried bones ; 
I belt no broken and distemper 'd^kvv^ 
With staMYt ^tos^Xa^^^^ W* ^bs«s>sV% <?*:?w 
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.^^^ Republican would vouch for the fidelity of 
„,- ■— ind Hume. 

-_ | Juts not, like Hume, draw distinct characters 
a aa t«u<nent penons who fiirure in his page*, but 
^C^|* appends a tew characteristic touches to the 
^.mn" at such farts asiWi'l ■)>■ any peculiarity. Far 
auocc. in speaking of the King's forwardness to resort 
a jo**, he says, 
- V-r history i'f lli'' enmriieneenient nrtlif war t»rwren 
,Oari««niilii»l>itrliaiii--!it has I.vti little imderrtood, tbe 
[ill if - * ■■■■••■■-■■"- liiivina t n-.it. -J this portion o( the wh- 
in! ruther like n party-pleading in a court erf ju-tiee. 
11-— a simple (!.'v.'1o[i'iil..iii ui tact-, and tdiewintr them- 
.■i.iiiririi iiuli-L.-nii Hi.' n,..i'!iMly nf tin- W"u at the r i- 
-..-.•■ iif lii" lirnJpr.-iliinillsiir. [lur C'lmrhn was t>y no mm* 
- .1 ihonditli'— ami iin|ir.iviil.'i.t a cliarHi-ror. m% be bus 
«Mei) been represented to 1*. He bore nt all times s«S- 
-nlly in lii* iiiiinl tin' ultima rutin rtgum. Onctrfhis 

,-t rooted pa-ainu- was the love of [lower, or what he 

called prerogative. He consiih -red hiniHel'as born to be i 
liiiin.'il'i-li. anil rc-iKi-d. a* fir a- in him lav. 1 1 ill the mo* 
iiri'tiiiix j>'wi-!h nf hi- ili Hi. -m -hnnlrt never be Joel tliroagk 
hi» oiri'l.'-iTH'-.- nr iiiiliffer.'iuv. [lp knew the idnnlur 

the eieentive magistrate !«■!■ ii in having conferred i* 

hi in the ("Hii'i-nl the -imril. ami h' liy no mean' disposed 
in lie h.ii'kn-an] to .i|>rn.'i«] to it in support "( his rlaiau. 
Twice in' hurl inar.he.l an army iil' lin-i [lie Scots- expect- 
ing in that nay to settle hi- ili>|n](eil rights. Andiron 

the rem Ireiiient. nf the I.ieij I'arlritn'Tit. he had DM 

been so iirirrtierlinir, in nut to finishler that their el rum. 
uii-.'ht Ih' ^ri'ah-r than he niL'lil leel inelineil to irranl. and 

lie hail rali'iilah'il in that r hint llnnr enrroachmenL- 

mi.'lit he iiin-t I'llei'tu.illv lra-tr.iti',1. Tl was in this vie* 
that tie- ariiiv-eetiln.n had originated early in 16*1. in 
iihi.'h the [•■.■! "ill i- ile-ir.-d that th.-y niijlit lie permitted 
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" The marquis, or a* he is hereafter styled the duke i 
Hamilton, himself an arttiil and subtle politician, seems 1 
have bwn overreached on thin occasion. He saw the vii 
lent and uncontrolable character of the Scottish covenan. 
era ; and he deemed it vain to set himself in direct hostility 
to them. Nor indeed was his ' '" 



the presbyterian party, 1 



e presbyt 



dated the en- I 



t his inclination aliogethe 

id a leaning, us lias been 

it with a strong persona) stUcl 
is naturally an enemy to temp* ■ 
luuuh cuuuivis. nc una formed by temper and by habit 
for the character of a courtier) and he believed that by 
pliant and temporising measures he should tie able ulti- 
mately to win over the rugged and half-civilised enthu- 
siasts with whom he had to deal. He did not see how he 
could prevent the meeting of the Scottish convention ; and 
be advised the king to give way, to what it was perhaps in* 
pasaible tor him effectually to prohibit. He knew thnl 
there was still a strong party in Scotland attached to the 
royal authority; and he believed that with their concur- 
rence he should be able to outvote the more rigid reformer », 

He adopted another, and a more perilr 

some of bis brother-royalists secretly 
tkusiaatical party to stickle for extreme cununuius. ■ n 
Insisted on the covenant: the majority of the leaders in the 
English parliament were averse to presbytery. They in- 
■asted on a committee to be selected from the parliament 
of both kin^domt^towhomwasto be intrusted the conduct 
of the war: it was imagined that the uride of the Engiishmi- 
tion would never subscribe to this stipulation. The friends 
of Hamilton were completely outwitted in all these points. 
Vane and his fellow commissioners with few variations sub- 
scribed to whatever was demanded of them; and the con - 
n of the treaty scarcely experienced the smallest iu 

n which Hamilton 

y, and sympathised with 
re the thought, that the. 
•nomn again of exposea to mat prelacy and liturgy which 
they so cordially detested. At the same time he could not 
fanet, that he was the trusted minister of bin sovereign, 
and that once on a trying occasion, when he was absurdly 
accused of meditating to assassinate the king, Charles ha., 
caused him to pa«s the whole night alone with him in h .- 
bed-chamber. He was distracted between contending du- 
ties. He could not betray his country, which had the 
strongest claims upon his assistance; he could not betray 
hi* king, whom, in addition to every inducement of loyalty, 
he regarded as his confidential friend. Alove all, be de- 
precated the idea, that the Scottish nation should drai 
out its armies to assist Charles's Enilish opponents: and 
even this, with all his pfturts, he could not prevent; nav. 
try his too nicely balancing his duties, he had become ol - 
noxious to the charge of having secretly abetted their 

We bare made these extracts, not so much for the 
opinions they contain, as for the specimens lliey afford 
of the author*! style and manner. A Mill better example 
may be found in (be following reflections on the changes 
made by the parliament in the University of Cambridge, 
which underwent a thorough cleansing and revolution ; — 

" Undoubtedly this revolution involved in its operatic 
a considerable portion of calamity. But it seldom happens 
that any considerable reform is free from that blcmisl 
The reformation of the " 

religion was thrown 

testantism erected in ._ ,„.,.„, — „ _. 

jectun. Many of the ejected clergy were deprived of the 



profession and their means of subsistence; and 

of monks, nuns and friars were turned out vagabonds 
through the land. It would be a Be — "■' — '■ — 
doubt that there were among these 
exemplary persons; and, if it wereo 
and starving are not tlie punishments that equity would 
award against those who otlended. The thing to be de- 
sired in all canes is, that the present holder should not 
suffer by the change, and that the revenues should be ap- 
propriated to other purposes only as lives fell --■--' 



"But reformat!! 






mplat 
i Pop 



"Much of the calamity attendant on 

the sixteenth century might have been avoided, if the bu- 
siness had been undertaken in a more moderate temper. 
Immense revenues were confiscated at that time, which 
never returned to the church. (Jut of these no doubt suf- 
ficient provision might have been made for those who suf. 
fered by the change. But this mode of proceeding bad 
no affinity with the violent temper of Henry the Eighth. 
The capaciousness of bis own disposition, and the sordid 
mind of his courtiers, scarcely allowed that the smallest 
trifle could escape from their grasp. 

" There was not the same opportunity for a liberal and 
generous procedure in the case we are here consideriri 
The same living in the church, and the same stipend ._ 
the university, could not be appropriated entirely to two 
parties, the person who was ejected from the situation, 
and the person nominated in his room. The revenues ol 
the episcopal sees muht have done something: but they 
were not adequate to all purposes. There must have been 
some auflerersi men who from opulence were 

narrow income were reduced to want. The ecclesiastical 
revolution was conducted with considerable sobriety, and 
with much attention to the general welfare of the comr— 
nity ; but there were still case* in abundance to excite 
deepest sympathy, and to fill us with poignant regret.'' 



block 



: great stumbling 



(the preceding century, when the Popisl 
nrn down in this kingdom, and Pro 
tin its room, was liable to the same ob 



Mr. Godwin'* sentiments are rather harsh. But hit ob- 
servations are confined to the practice of sects, and not 
to the great principles of religion ; of which through 
every part of nil volume be speaks with the temperance 
of a philosopher, and the uibrojssion of a believer. He 
ii here speaking of the five different steps of gradual 
descent and diminished authority of church government, 
as practised in different age* and countries professing 
Christianity :— - 

" The highest and moat perfect is that of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as it was at the time that its power was 
moat uncontrolable. This is a system of unmingled and 
absolute despotism, teaching men what they shall speak 
and think upon subjects of religion, allowing no variation 



rligion, fllk 

- „ .lishedstiui 

from the laity the books in which tl 



n index tjcpurga- 
aid of the (aggot. 
; its decrees, and 



"^ 
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n»ge over nl! oth.T lurms tif Cltrin- 
rly hiuI ™mly w»y in 

'its. till' rani, mill lli.' 

of cburch-tfovrnimcnt. partaking of 
i ■ h . > I the Hi. man I'ritlinlic •yptrm, in 
Li[*iy. I[ iiirns, thoudi iit»ili«ti 

flight, nt [he HHe •.(itendour; i 
icnts and its honour* ir 



* .it- c 



and dec 



Like t! 
lad rniteui|ioriaing. It di 
ip greatest of all ufli-nces. 
i from iW rules, at least it di_ . 

■ ■ li.'i'.uiii', in ■ -n-Ji ii .if i!n' 

Hi' (ton it-, with thi« ilillercner, that 
tin' i;ii|iii-[ii"ii Imriii-.i it-, victims 
ntrtiinil con lined it-flf In tin- I i-h. (lie 






I>[.>-lijl.'ii,in pystcm. nnt li 

ml iin;u-f.-..i ,1 11 iih ji.i ].■*» iiurror di 

lu J liliiiliin'.. ill its |iiirl>. Tin - cleTliy 
.Ulil Hen; Imliileil n all .iim.lljilllf ill 

•ml in 'i-!-. us nc bit in |>.iiinini.-- n[ 
iiisiiiuii. Hut ihi- in in certain rr- 
r. He tlnit lords it over me. Mid 
.it lie is not ol tlf i-fuiii' i ii. .!■:■■ I.iud 
iifii. tu lie .li'.l ii. .■■:■.■.. .iijiI covered 

I. It is Kline niiii. I my =ui- 

iliul |ii In' id. ■ I u 1 1 . -. 1 ..■■.. I . .evl.il in (lu- 
ll that liutna.ii belli.'- -.Inmld prefer, 
litres, to ilif iiuiid-t the <hiu>ioiir of 
Liri-ntliirm ill' reiLirih'i>. In llir [«-ii»)i. 

jn.nl iviiln.-i ini! Won ii| iimliivul-ei 

e ilu!i'|ii'lnli'Nl> h;i- hi'. 'ii i.lreudv dc- 
■ -(liill i>l tul i Till '.in. mill learl 



Bion to what they receive fur truth, mid to (irrwribe to turn 
l-i-iinii,-.-, iimi iii.-.iiir.. .iti'.n. Tln-s ..-jiii iv.. I I. in .(.intu.i 
obedience. II Ik- kiln in any ol these tiling?, they ttiut 
him out from the mm me i miration ol tin 1 meriutol (_-hnit 
tt first, or eieom muni rate him afterward*. They rriutt 
(urn the eoiisularioiu ol th.' i.-luinn hi- rinliru'-". will MA 
him uo t.j he, brother imife—ira w no better tluui ' it» 
tiieti uuiuiiilda puliliom.' Ttn-y Like ir.un him hy tliei. 
arbitrary .mil IhvIch decree thai . Ii.n:c.-r>r, »iiieli tn*k" 
him rvspc-ctiiulr uiumi« In- i.-ll,™-. ion! .n-uin* iam to 

oelf-reveretiee which i. it 1.1 nf nil virtue. It «• * liw 

poiftTul' the keys' carried to It* utnoncxuut, lfa»l ena- 
bled the popes ot lor i t ■- in |.l,..c ivholr ir.tlm- uikLm 

aj. interdiet, and to dhwrive the obllg *i u m ■>( auttjrcla tn lla- 
government under which they lived.' 1 



UiitlninV iMiiiute of his di.u'.eter apiA-ar* tu a» rnnin- 
gularly temperate and impartial. He speaJu ol ban 

■' Manchester indeed, like Eaaex, in* himself 
Pent Ol the |ire>liytcrilili9. lint li.iiimel. hi. 
Lifiii'iiil. 1111.. tlii' in, ill, -In) nail Kii r f«jrter ol lli 
of 1 1 heit yet ronscience. And the rr-p-vtitci 1, 
iJl-li.i-iiii.ii- n| (Iii'si- livo men -ernr. d to t mu 
ill-; in 1.. si :i-i rnihiii.i . Miiin-lieit'-r wan ■ nun 1 
•■ays heeii Kieatly hived and csterum! ; l>r In 
adequate to nil tin- ..nimuiv ..m, n ,,- ..1,,. t, ,1 

.■ : '-'.I ■■ .:■, ■■ , -■ ■ : . '■-,. 1! , 

lights end decision h. 



ililn! U 



is If. .1(1. -HI ii 



(fitted favourite:, of imture : he felt jierhiuw 1 
'illK, than l-'inu led. 



in lin. rlf I, 
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and a Mute, he seemed intuitively to (eel the ___. .. - 
guided. He whs not acquainted with the innermost foldsi. 
the human character, and was therefore perpetually liable 
- the chance of being led ' ' * J ' ' 



; he ■ 



: led or misled. He waa guided by 
... — „...ded by his wife ■: and, if be bad 

bands less qualified lor the office, he would have 

been guided by them. But Cromwrl saw into the hearts 
of men. He could adapt hi mself, in a degree at least ei- 
ceeding every character of modern times, to the persons 
with whom he had dealings. He was most at home perhaps 
with the soldiers of his army : he could pray with them ; he 
could jest with them ■ in every thing by which the heart ol 
a man could in a manner be drawn out of his bosom to de- 
vote itself to the service of another, he was a consummate 
master. It was not because he was susceptible only of the 
rugged and the coarse, that be waa so eminently a favourite 
with the private soldier. He was the friend of the mercu- 
rialand light-hearted Henry Marten. He gained torn time 
the entire ascendancy over the gent!*, the courteous, the 
well-bred, and the manly earl of Manchester. He waa the 
■worn brother of sir Henry Vane. He deceived Fairfax; 
he deceived Milton. 

" At this time f and instructed aa we are by the page of 
events, every fnend of liberty must regret that Cromwel 
was made the splendid exception to the otherwise unlimited 
operation of the principle of the self-denying ordinance. 
It bad been better to have suffered a materia) risk aa to the 
prosperous conclusion of the war, than to have employed 
so dangerous an instrument. But, at the period of which 
we are treating, and for several yean after, not one of the 
moat enlightened friends of liberty distrusted Cromwel. 
It would have appeared scarcely less than suicide to the 
commonwealth, to have laid aside the man who, above all 
others, waa best able to render her cause victorious. 1 ' 

The present volume ends with the mutinous proceed- 
ings of the royal officers at Newark, and the King's 
wintering at Oxford in 1645. The remainder is an- 
nounced a* on the ere of publication. From what we 
have already written, our opinion of this work will ap- 
pear to be very favorable. It cannot be compared to 
that of Hume fbr felicity of style, nor even for interest 
of narrative, but it strikes us as being more exact and I 
accurate. At any rate, it must be regarded as a most 
valuable accession to cur already vast stores of historical 
knowledge. 



If expanded viewa be any criterion of poetic talent, 
we must allow the author of " Australia'' to be a poet of 



I there is something rather philosophical than visionary, 
in speculating on the fulure d&Lnies of a young nation, 
-—our antipodes in geographical situation, yet inti- 
mately connected with us by the ties of blood, as well 
as by civil and political institutions. Our author ob- 
serves, that " the text itself furnishes little more than a 
sketch," but he developea his design more fully in hit 
preface. This, in our view, is an error of judgment. 
Though the preface contains a succinct view of the dis- 
coveries, by successive navigators, of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the author alludes to the probable 
origin, and continuous formation of many of these 
islands, by the well-known progressive increase of coral- 
rocks, or reefs, which clearly proves he has not neglected 
geographical and geological science, in order to woo 
the muse. We are of opinion, from the specimen of the 
" sketch'* here given, that he would have added lo his 
reputation as a poet, by filling up the picture. But we 
must hasten to give our readers an opportunity of form- 
ing their own judgment of Mr. Ilervey, by the few ex- 
tracts our short limits "tfford. 

"Australia" opens with an apostrophe to her parent 
state.— 

" Isle of the ocean ! Zion or the seas I 
Child of the waves! and nurslinuof the breeae ! 
How beauteous, Albion ! on thy lonely steep, 
Thou risest, like a vision ! in the deep I 
The temple of the brave, the good, the free, 



preface. 



rntiona. Though, we presume, from his 
rlervey is still in bit minority, he has 
theme for hit yet unfledged pinions, which is 
alike honourable to his patriotism andphilanthropby — 
the destinies of our colonists in the southern hemisphere. 
The important interests, both moral and political, which 
are involved in the colonization of such vast territories 
aa New Holland, and its dependent islands, can only be 
duly appreciated, by raking a retrospective glance at the 
origin and growth of that mighty nation of the western 
world, which it destined to perpetuate our language, and 
our institutions, throughout an immense continent 
And although we might allow poets to bemerevisiooists, 



Through all the darkness of the moral night 
Alone upon the waves,— the hallowed ark 
Where Freedom ' " ' ' --— - ■--■'■ 



m sheltered when the world waa dark.'' 



" From clime to clime thy hardy children roam. 
The wave their world— the ship their island borne— 
Where'er the waters in their wildness roar. 
Or lead their surges to the sounding shore; 
Wherever winds lift up their song on high. 
Or mercy paints an Iris in the sky ; 
Where o'er the burning line the billows roll. 
Or laah themselves to madness at the Pole ; 
Through seas o'er which the spirit of the north 
Marshals his clouds, and sends his icebergs forth ; 
Where the dark waves without a tempest roar. 
As avalanches thunder from the shore.'' 

The following extract might bear a comparison with 
the beat passages of " The Traveller :"— 

" Gem of the ocean I Empress of the sea ! 
My heart could weep in fondness over thee; 
My soul looks forward, through a mist Of tears, 
To pierce the darkness of the coming years. 
And dimly reads, amid the future gloom, 
Warnings she dares not utter of thy doom. 
And canst thou perish, island of the free ? 
Shall ruin dare to fling her throud o'er thee ? 
Thou who dost light the nations, like a star. 
In solitary grandeur, from afar ! 
Thou who hast been, indeed, the pillar 'd light 
For Israel's sons, in superstition's night ? 
Can desolation reach thy hallowed strand. 
While Shakespeare's apirit breathes along the land. 
While time o'er Milton's grave fleets powerless by, 
-■_ itt the airy ''■ 



And Newton's memory links thee wins 
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I After brief reference to the program of the early 
navigators:— 
" A LTriui.u now demands the muse's strain ;— 



Where moan the dreary waves round Owhybee, 
The Bailor, as he neara that fatal isle, 
Leans o'er the deck, and checks his joyous smile, 
And id moat thinks the galea go muffled by, 
And billows shape their music to a nigh. . 

Turn we to view the wide arena, now. 
On which he won the laurel for his brow : 
Walk o'er the mighty Geld on which, so well. 
He reap'd the fruitful harvest, ere he fell : 
Pursued his labours—bright as they were brief— 
And left the gleanings to a later chief. 
Lo 1 vast Notaaia rises from the mala, 
In all her mingling charms of mount and plain; 
The flowery banks that crown her roving rill?, 
And boundless wastes beyond her siure hills; 
The Protean thickets in her silent vales, 
And cedars waving to her mountain gales : 
Her riven wandering in a trackless male. 
And sunlight mimick'd in her hundred bays ; 
The ocean, like s girdle, round her rolled, 
With all its billows burnished into gold :~ 
While at her feet adventure's younger child 
Sits, like a bud of beauty, in the wild." 
The text is elucidated by short historical and descrip- 
tive notes, after the plan of " The Pleasures of Me- 

Mr. Hervev tells us, in his preface, that " the time 
muif corns, however remote, when Australasia and Poly- 
nesia, with the Asiatic Islands, will unite to form one 

' sonrjnent with Asia:" and that "the waters of the 
i, in their search for a new bed, must destroy . 
e old continents. That the theory is somewhat 
arbitrary, which assigns that fate to Africa, but 
it proceeds upon the supposition, that the most useless 
and exhausted will perish 1'' This is very alarming 
telligence for the poor African*. And, to a certain de- 
gree, renders the unremitting labours 
philanthropists unavailing for the moral elevation of that 
'ly of the human race. We cannot 
n all hi .,. 

i it conducive " to the fulfilment of 
scriptural prophecy in the establishment of Christianity 
over the whole earth,'' by sinking Africa (as incorrigible] , 
and raising up a south-eastern continent instead, b" "~ 
union of all the Coral-islands in the South Seas ; 
wish every prosperity to bo desirable a measure, though. 
in all probability, uk may uotlivelo witness it I Wi 
can only afford room to extract the com 
(i 1 the mind'* eye) so devoutly to be wished.- 

" Far to the east*-where once Aurora's smiles 

Looked on an archipelago of isles } 

And coral banks upreared their glittering forms. 

Like spots of azure in a sky of storms ; 

Where many a i-hip has sailed the foamy brine — 

Sits a vast continent upon the Line, 

Back from her strand assembled oceans rolls. 

And points, with either finger, to the poles! 



Metbinks I bear a walUasr In the wild. 
As of a mother weeninf »W her child I 
Her fate lies buried In rnysterioua night. 
Where the wide wsters at the adobe unite., 
And, where the moon walked nightly o'er 
The billows moan amid a hundred isles I 



The " minor poems*' of our author, hire mast ofJo 
inor poems, lose great put of their interest, when di- 
aled of their locality. They are certainly 
E»int of merit, though correct versbScalioo, great i 
Ility, and good taste, form their general 
tics. From the stanzas on " Moonlight," * 
tbe following:— 
" The moon il waking in the silent sky I 
The aingle diamond on the brow of night- 
How beautiful the woods and valleys fie. 
Sleeping beneath her sad and softened light I 
That light which finds its way into tbe heart, 
Like muaic — and swakena music there, 
Giving a jov no day-beam can impart. 



Giving a joy no day-beam can impart 
There is a holy stillnesa in the t£~ 
Almost like sadness ; and the yellow 



like the lulled V* 

Tis all like magic 1— who would fear to ride 
O'er the lulled ocean in an hour like this? 
Come, let us launch our shallop on the tide, 
And roam the pathless waters 1— On 1 'twere Has 
Over the rtar-brigbt sea to eaii away ; 
Where, haply, in our voyage we may meet 
Some little isle, beneath the silver ray. 
Where thua the moonlight is far ever sweet } 
Where clouds can never come to break the arena ; 
Till our wrapt souls, commingling with the bran, 
Shall take their flight to be— where beauty is !" 
Mr. Hervey, and all other poets who write sM 
'for music," should leave tbe composer to deters 
that point, or at least, should consult haicnooj bj 
giving similar stanzas—similar measure! 

On the other hand, some of thtpeices, twijtr an*, 
are eminently lyric and beautiful. From " A Hup 
with its strings broken," and the " Hebrew MeWj," 
we extract the following specimens of the patheor.:— 



" Mute emblem of the broken heart 1 
To tbee my spirit fondly clings ; 
And memory— ruin as thou art — 
H mints, like a ghost, thy ahivered at 



Alike, o'er thee, may pass the breese 
That steals along in aummer gladness, 
Or utters, through the leaflesa trees, 
At eve, the soul or sadness: — 
To summer's breath, or winter's sigh, 
Thy murmurs never more reply 1 



Of her pure spirit was s part. 
And every sound it used to fling 
An echo of her heart : 
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We aat by Babel's waters; and our tears 
Mingled, in silence, with the silent itrura : 
"--■-• -hearts went back to happier 
" it faded bite e dt 
Onr harps, neglected, bang upon the treei 
That threw their snadows o'er the wave's dark rest. 
And sighed, responsive to each passing breeze 
Thmt Mured a ripple on it* •lumbering breast. 
But tbev who led ui 
And waked its muri 

And — mof kinji »1 1 o , _ 

The aong ofSBbn in a foreign land. 

Oh ! never, never ! — hushed be now its ■ 
Far. far away her exiled children roam, 

And never will ti 

The holy mnaico 

Je ruialem I all ruined as thou art. 

Thy temples by profaning footsteps trod, 

Still art thou fondly cherished in each heart, — 

Land of our Hires, our childhood, and our God I 

And, while we wander from thy sheltering wing. 
To lav on distant shorts the weary head. 
Like houseless doves — alas ! bow can r " 
Our harp* lire tuneless, and our souls 

We can only afford room for the " Stomas to 

with which we take leave of our juvenile poet, by a 
■ring him, that his little volume of poems contai 
mote beauties in a given extent, and fewer blemishes, 
than we usually expect in a " first Essay." And should 
he still court the muse with the devotion and good taste 
apparent in his present work, she cannot tail, eventually, 
to enrol his name with that of " the poet of nature" — 
Oliver Goldsmith.— 

" The rose that decked thy cheek is dead, 

The ruby from thy lip has lied. 
Thy brow baa lost lU gladness ; 

And the pure smiles that used to play 

So brightly there, have passed away 
Before the touch of sadness. 

Yet sorrow's shadows o'er thy face 

Have wandered with a mellowing grace. 

And grief has given to thine eye 

A beauty, such as yonder sky 

Receives, when daylight's splendour 

Fades in the holy twilight hour, 

Whose magic bangs on every Sower 
A bloom more pure and tender ; 

When angels walk the quiet even. 

On m e ssages of love from heaven. 

Thy low sweet voice, in every word. 
Breathes like soft music far-off heard— 

The soul of melancholy ; 
And oh ! to listen to thy sigh I 
The evening gale that wanders by 

The rose is not so holy : 
But none may know the thoughts that rest 
In the deep silence of thy breast. 



Back to thy native heaven : — 
Thou wert trues* by all before. 
Bat now— a thing that we adore I" 

slaVaMi *m Wkm*dOtfal*uif* SntrHf*. Writ- 
tea bt JBaaatJ/. Unit*: rf^tsaaaal, «M. 18*4. 
To begin a review of one book by praising another, 
is a proceeding somewhat in the Hibernian style, and 
yet we know not how we can more appropriately intro- 
duce onr notice of " Aureus," than by making; a brief 
allusion to " Chry u), or the Adventures of a Guinea," 
of which it ii a manifest imitation. But ** ChryaaT' 
iMtsented a picture of a stale of society which has since 
experienced many important modification* ; and a simi- 
ar manner of shadowing out the habits of our times, 
may be regarded rather a* an adoption of the same 
form, than as a substantial plagiarism. Chrysal was 
very ingenioirdy written, and in spite of the changes 



which have taken place in 



For oh I thou art, to mortal eyes. 

Like some pure spirit of the skies, 



it social hahits, is still read 



ith great pleasure. It may very fairly be doubted, whe- 
ther the tame good fortune will attend " Aureus" fifty or 
lixty years hence. As it is without any of the originality, 
so does it possess only a small share of the ingenuity 
and smartnea* of its predecessor. It is the history of a 
Sovereign, as detailed by itself, or rather by a kind of 
attendant genius. The adventures are sufficiently 
oierous, but they want variety. The author has 
too many of his scenes in low life. This may be 
result of a prudent survey of bis own experience, or of 
in opinion that such conditions of society have been 
hitherto imperfectly desciibed. We cannot give any 
thing like an abstract of the story, for it i* nothing r~— 
than a series of transfers from one hand to another. 

course of this travel. Aureus finds himself on the 
Royal Exchange, and out of several portraits of the fre- 
quenter* of that place, we shall select the following : — 

" Look at the c 
the bench by the 

! ~1* With a rt-uc-uitr un arm 
. . lips are painted; and she 

wealth and high degree. Some years ago she had so only 
brother, a dcrk in the Bank of England, who was the chief 
support of herself and their widowed mother : his pre ma- 
J —' v reduced them to poverty, and deranged the us- 
ki. .1— egg has continued to appear in black 
forego the professional idea btar htr 

__ Issssr/arraaae, the illuaae receipt of 

which is with her the occupation of every day. For this 
purpose she is assiduous in her visits to the Bank. The 
clerks, who are acquainted with ber misfortunes, humanely 
fall in with ber humour; and she is chiefly supported by 
their eleemosynary coutributioua, which she benignantly 
considers as part of a dividend that is her date i a behalf of 
her deceased relative. She is now looking at a dirty Ooto- 
aaiTB'a Jbrnommet, to aee if it be one of the nrunerouarr. 
If tier dayi that prevent ber, a* she say*, frosn transacting 
business st the Bank. With these she u. in general as well 
acquainted aa any clerk in the establishment. She re- 
marked, while restoring the ruddy calendar to its old sta- 
tion in ber pocket, ' that she could do no business aa. skat. 
Bank to-day;' and, with " — *• 



^ 
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she twisted her reticule on her finger and departed. 
could notavoid ejaculating 'Alas! poor human nature! 

The characters described are no doubt meant for res] 
personages, but we do not feel ourselves able to point 
out the originals. 

Oneofthe author's fevourites is a Mr. Gizzard, whn 
is an eccentric person, combining in himself the differ- 
ent characters of tradesman and gentleman, with all 
the thrifty saving qualities of the one and all the prodi- 
gal generosity of the other. It makes our heart ache no- 
to be able to give some part of a column to Mr. Giz- 
zard; but " time and space" are as inflexible to critics 
as they are to lovers. The following anecdote of hi; 
Majesty is amusing and characteristic: — 

" Some years ago," said Mr. Brisket, " there was 
in my employment in the capacity of a shepherd. He wat 
a thick-set, sun-burnt, sturdy fellow, about ten years old, 
with coarse features, and a bristly red head of hair, ant 
each particular hair did stand on end like quills upon thi 
fretful porcupine- One sultry summer's day, while he wai 
seated on a bank near the road-aide, watching hia flock 
with a book in hia hand, the King happened to be walking 
-'- ■ ' ■ ' *- - frequently thf 

, _ wTittTi 

red-beaded urchin gruffly replied, * A spelling-book !'— 
' Ay, Dycbe, Dyche, Dyche, a good author ! Can you 
spell ?' ' A little.' ' Let's hear you try,' said the King, 
as he took the hook from the boy. 

" ft must have been curioiiH to see the monarch of i 
great empire assuming the character of a country peda 
gogue, with a spelling-book in bis hand, and hearing thi 
ragged churl hm lesson, ' Can you spell two syllables?'- 
' Yes, I can.'—' Come then, let ua see, let us see, Abbot! 
— ' A-h ab, t-a-tj bot. Abbot.' — 'Good boy,' good boy 



that will do, that will do. Can you read as well as you 
spell? Do you go to school ? Can you read the Bible i 
" ' My mother is too poor to send me to school ; and 
has got only a piece of a Bible, which is so torn, and 
leaves so dirty and dog's-eared, that we can't make it 



s Hannah Pott*, and she lives in Dirty- 

" The King took out a pencil and wrote down the name 

and address, and departed, to the great disappointment or 
the rude and surly young shepherd; who, with the cun- 
ning peculiar to some in low life, pretended to be ignorant 
of the King's person, when at the same time he knew very 
well to whom he was talking. 

" On his Majesty's return to the Castle, he called for 
the gentleman who then acted as his private and confiden- 
tial secretary, and said, ' There is great want of education 
amongst tbepoor people in our neighbourhood— this ought 
not to be. This packet must be delivered according to the 
direction, and the woman must be expressly told that the 
book is a gift from ourselves, as a reward (Or her perseve- 
rance in teaching her son to read. Her circumstances 
must also be enquired into, and her children sent to 

"The monarch put a five-pound note '"*" 
printed Bible, and wrote with his own hai 



11, aattStondee 



id upon the title- 



>, which she as constantly refutes IB 
sell, and often declares that,* Me will never ptrt /nm it 
-kite lie licet: and that, if it plane Uud, tke will He <nti 
under her pittou.' " 

The Sovereign, after a variety of adventures and tnuu 
fers, goes to the bottom of the sea in the pocket of i 
sailor, on board Of the Juliana, East India nun. From 
what v.e have quoted from this work, the reader will per- 
is sprightly and entertaining, and thai, per- 
haps, is all the author intended it to be. 

Mountain Ramble*, and ether I'oenu. By G. H. Sroars, 
S.C.L. 8t>0. Lo>nt oa: C. Chappie. If£4. 
This is a volume of very unaffected poetry, such as s 
gentleman might be proud of writing, and such at no 
gentleman can read without pleasure. It conaistjofs 
long series of meditations and descriptions, olkd 
" Mountain Rambles," and several minor composition!. ' 
The first is not strictly local, but is a sort of out-pounnr 
of such feelings and fancies aa romantic moanQiD ' 
scenery is calculated to excite. The author appeas to I 
have considerable susceptibility for the beauties of ai-> 
ture, and has expressed bis sensations in a strain of rej 
graceful and harmonious poetry. The following souuai I 
are written with much feeling and delicacy : — 
" Throughout these climes doth Nature's hand disphr 

Scenes to the tuneful and admiring throng, 
Which, Car bb heart can range or eye survey, 

Seem form'd but for enchantment and lor song. 
As by each stream nymphs haunt their rocky cells. 

And woods their nchly varied tints disclose. 
O'er hill and dale the waving landscape swells 

In mockery of the pilgrim as he goes. 
Onward I muse ; few things disturb my way— 

The lonely cot, the sheltcr'd hamlet rare. 
The bleating Bocks that far and widely stray 

Regardless of the drowsy stripling's car*. 
, -I though no more the rural pipe invades 

Delighted ear, nor smiling garlands grace 
Their summer joys, yet o'er these tranquil glades 

Doth Nature still preserve her shepherd rare : 
And sauntering hours recall to mental view 

Those golden dreams in earlier legends fam'd, 

uch as of old Arcadian vallies knew. 

When youthful bards their amorous ditties f.-sm'd. 

11 happy aa the livelong day ; for there 

Did Innocence and listening Beauty throng, 

nd nymhs, forgetful of their fleecy care. 

Laid down the crook to bless their poet's song. 

ar other boast these quiet scenes may own ; 

And every spot seems eager, as I stray, 

o wske the echoes which it once hath known. 

And tell the stranger of another day. 
When fierce oppression shook their homely state. 

How shepherds shrunk not at the clarion's swell— 
'he swain still loves to bear the Muse relate. 

For deeds like theirs her simplest annals tell." 

These are from the same poem : — 

Enlranc'd I stand : how beautiful is Earth 

Here, in all majesty herself arraying, 
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i* her temples, and send fa 
Mir meiooy nice heavenly organs playing ! 

turning from where (not hath never been. 
>r solar ray bath enter'd, tbe eye sees 
ntains ascending from the dark ravine, 
id woods that Car away encircle these, 
ind me all ia breath lessness, and seems 
le aoul of meditation — it appear* 

a deep slumber of unearthly dreams 
rer the charm angelic beauty wean." 



ODE. 

" Alas ! enchanted Rozcllny, 

The happy dream ia fled ! 
Thy pleasures nil are pnss'd away, 

And all thy charms are dead. 
Yet doth the Muse delight to stray. 

Though all her thoughts are vain ; 
To linger on ber loitering way. 

And gild thy bower again. 
Kind Fancy through her secret glades 

Leads me with fond (arose ' 
E'en as though she who blew 

Were there m 



bless'd 



Tbe jo 



n tim. 



•n? 



Che joy* I 

chill the warm and pure embrace 

My happier hours have known ? 
Though all thy leaves are dry and sear 

And violet* spring no more; 
'Though all tby myrtles wither'd are, 

And all Ihy bloom is o'er; 
Although the Bowery banks are Red, 

Mii'd with surrounding clay ; 
The grassy turf we lov'd to tread 

All trackless now as they ; 

iriRgrill; 



bee arc a few points on which we could talk 
lly with Mr. Storie; but our marling propensities 
t been to considerably lulled by the sweetness and 
.rty of his poetry, that we must dismiss his volume 
■out the slightest indulgence of professional asperity/. 



1TOR OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE GAZETTE 
Sin, 

nenvixo in your paper of March 6, a letter noticing 
i-opiea tint have been made at Rome from the painting* 
laphael. by our countryman Mr. Evans, allow me u 
eve what your correspondent has not noticed, u i 
add something to the interest of your very entertain 
and useful miscellany. The copies in question, are no 
in England, but at this time are being placed in a gal 
suitably designed to receive them, and other works » 
in the elegant house which Mr. Nash has built fn 
own residence in Regent-street. We may, therefore 
forward to a great mental treat, tor such it cannot fai 



a behold, with all the «| 



i. wnu mi nit- appr ■..more of their pristine 
ion Aline series, if they were beheld in the 
days of their illuslriipn- iwiiitei in itie Loggia, for which 
they were designed. 1 agiec with your correspondent, 
that these eopics by Mr. K.an- n:>- . .mpletetranscriptsof 
the original*, anil hop- t!ie\ mu In. 1 remain unimpaired 
in |»T[»-t,::iLi..n i>l H:.|.l.,.-I. a-iil i-. (In credit of the muni- 
ficent gentleman ai wln-i- in-tiriiv they have been thus 
nuisfrrred hither. pmnenl.nly ;;. In- is an architect, for 
lii> high rmiipliiiH'Tit t" I'Liniii^ -n profession that should 
ii li.ifnl n I nmd with iii-.-liiii'rtuiv ami «ulptui 



i longer Ik.' the mode, and i 
endi'tit nuhleman or gentlen 
om the modern practiee, and 



5Jj wish that sot 

!,. u.'uld dare to deviate 

.mim-wion his architect to 

iched with paintings. 



i ■inpartment* be con- 



it Whitehall is th 



dered, that panels anil si 



enriched with gilding. The 

designed in compartments, ai— .... 

plafond has so complete an effect. The chaste elegance of 

the present style ol li.niii-ii.' ,irr In lecture would admit 

Of thV 

I never pass the mansion ia Rt| I nt-street, designed by 
Mr. Nash, for bis own occupation, but I smile at a remark 
of a facetious amateur ol the art-, irbo, standing st the 
library window ol the lln i,< ..linrr Society, and looking 
across upon Mr. N.i.-h -<-!.v..M -u n.-ure, observed "That 
spacious building remind.- n»' ol tin- paintings of some of 
the old masters, olninn kin.- I ) . . 1 1 1 1, from his house top, 
beheld Bathsheba." This, bown-r, 1 should, were 1 tl - 
architect, take to myself n* a bU <«npliment, for ass 
Hating the general contour of the hmlding, with that pi. 
turesqueness. which would be selected by a painter for King 
David's Palace, would lie flatter inn to any architect. 

This observsticm naturally lead, me to offer yon my 
n|.mi,.mi! Mr. \,-,-li'- h.-ir. in In- t . i>eralplan ofthis mag- 
nificent street, and indeed ..f (he jeneral improvements in 
the neighliourliood. I cannot, |-i hips, better express my 
approval, tlian by characterising it in one comprehensive 
word. The whole i« pirture<t|ue, I -hould venture tossy, 
that the architect in his plan, intended it to be so, sad he 
lias sui-ceeded. 



i IteynoM- r, 



.me of Sir John Van- 
s of tl 



iHithinii ill sr.-hii'-elure. nmrv ih.ni ust enough of its no- 
menclature, to affect to abuse Inm in terms scientific. 
This great painter di Inoi i-i.in.-inl im Sir John's high clas- 
sic taste, but for the general arr.iiniement of hisou" 
which was original ami pi.iiir.--|n. - -in thi* his imr. — 
great, and had he tiled in ll.e |.iv:-.nt day, when the ele- 
gance of Greek architecture i- -. h .feetly understood, no 
doubt his taste would have been bet ter regulated, and that 

he would have dour work* of v. |.i unable grandeur. 

No profession has been n-.iinleil md mangled by rude 
and ignorant hands, for certain, :«■ this said divine science 
of architecture. This finest -irri-l in the world, during 
its progress, was the run-um theme mr ridicule with 
lilo. I,h.-ad h-|;.> i.-onl.l Kiiely din rilninate the diHt 
between a pillar and pilaster. Ami, indeed, many — 
affected scientific knowledge, hair condemned the great 
design piece-meal, and exposed their ignorance and con- 
ceit to the amusement of those who can discover thrpe- 
dant and the rovDnh, under (he Pfbof the critic. The 
highest encomium, however, that I lucre chanced to bear, 
in passing along Regent-street, an.- within lis- last week, 
» !vii tlm- ■ p liiiit-r-. 1 1... "i tin in In. lily e i inent, an' 

hate studied in Italy, abarved. '••. i .ming into Wat 

plan-, (they had been to the Hrittah Institution,) " By the 
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Lord ! bow Claude would have delighted in thin picturesque 



to have felt gratification: for that architect, 
lignawhole of grei" 
isfy a painter's eye, 






r , bieved that of which he may 

__ proud. I shall henceforth set it down in my no- 

iia of taste, as the if reef 0/ Claude. 

To sculk about this street with critical compasses, invidi- 
ously to measure the pnipnrtiim- ,,i every dnor-post, as 
some have done, may atli.nl gratification to little- mind*: 
but such grovelling envy is ntwiij-f anonymous— like the 
snail it crawls forth in the dark, and is only traced by it* 
slime. The real judge 01 art, however, will seek occasion 
to uphold the merit of Mr. Nju.1i. ami acknowledge that in 
planning this noble street, and susnmnitiinj the difficulties 
with which so arduous a .-pi mint inn m-il.» fraught, the pub- 
lic at large, and his own profi-winn in [particular, are under 

part of the metropolis. 

I profess myself only an amateur of architecture, Mr. 
Editor, having but a smattering of the principles of that 
stupendous art: but taking a great interest in all the im- 
provements of the town, I have watched the progress of 
this mighty street, from its commencement to the present 
time, and now that it ia all but finished, I congratulate 
the enterprising spirit that baa thus completed the noble 



lam 

their respective arts, and generously, or, at least, honestly 
and candidly acknowledge, and defend each others merits. 
Were men of science to be faithful guardians of each others 
fame, scribblers might endeavour in vain to write down ta- 
lent. Nothing was more common than for the press in 
many quarters to attack the plan of the new street. At 
length Mr. Papworth, amemberof the profession, took up 
the pen in defence of the late improvements, and com- 
pletely refuted the malignant satires with which they were 
assailed, by pointing out to the public the beauty and fit- 
ness of the whole,— accomplished by overcoming almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Public opinion is entirely 
changed, and it has become as much the fashion to admire 
the new street, and the adjacent improvements, as- it had 
heretofore been to condemn Mr. Nash and all bin works. 
It was fortunate for the defence, that the defender himself 
an architect of acknowledged talent, whose opinions 



are universally respected by the profess! 



, Sir, with reference to the arts, bj 

T I " HmuMtgu the bewt Policr-" 1 

jrlcl will naturally listen to the opinions of artist 
-*pf art. Noon "" ' 



ipinion* of artists upon ques 
:e the superior judgment c 



Dusjhu the present 

ommonly sterile in m(. „ 

"" house, and anew-old comedy 



itrangely dull and uninteresting ; and 



the stage, winch is meant to be the reflect**! of sucicti.hu 
given us back the characteristics of society as it appraisal 
present, with an astonishing fidelity. There is ootbhw 
about town of the slightest interest except the Swiss ii- 
anteaa; about whom we shall not venture to joke, as skis 
six feet seven inches in height. Slid we have a special n- 
gard for our personal safety. In this dearth of matter, as 
theatrical article must be very brief. 

King'* Theatre. — Madame Catalan! has partially ... 
vered lrom her indisposition, and re-aasnmes ber pout tots* 
Spiritual Concerts. That she has been indisposed in bar) 
we know, but public rumour will have it that she has bees 
indisposed in will to appear again on the boards of tin 
theatre. It is said thai -he has quarrelled with the aatbe- 
ritica, who wish her to come out in one of Rossini'* op> 
which die refuse". Hit Is- *u, shit is very capricious 
ridiciilmiH ; lint we very much ilouht these theatrics] ■■ 
We believe that Semiminuh 'is about to be produced, and 



been performed I 



n the lendi 



lending part »» 
the last time thil 



tliis se 






. and lie Begnii in the Doctor, ia 

hIiK lint the 7-Vt'ov, ' IV e cannot disctrre. _., 

"in isite which Simmr Hem-Hi h , for the character, except 

hie fine teeth. Hum fur the pnUic will accept this — — 




Madame Colbran Rossini ._ _... 

quainted herself with the capacity of the bouse, and 
sings far more impressively than on ber earlier asatsr> 
antes. She will never however be a favorite with a Louisa 

Madame Pasta, is announced as about _ 
The benefit of Madame Caradori ia advertised U 
Thursday, snd we hope that the lovers of sweet music, sad 

Kntlewomen wilt all throng to patronise it This yean* 
Jy is one of the meekest, most amiable and unanWtri 
persons in the world ; and is at the same time, one of the 



the bitlsof this bouse hai . .._ 

great many days past. The „._ ....... 

rival the "great unknown") sleeps upon his laurels. THrj 
ought to" murder sleep!" The other bouse is getting the 
start of him, and his long experience should tell bin that 
once in the rear, revocare gradum, is the most ditirsh 
thing imaginable. Mr. Kean's Macbeth is not one of Iris 






irts. It is rather one of his moat indiilerent prnarst- 
It is a sort of Scotch Richard 111. Slukspeare has 
icely discriminated the two characters, but Mr. Kaas 



_ He gives Macbeth all the intensity, 

compactness of Richimt, without any of the inisetiss* 
irresolution, and romantic poetry which distinguishes tar 
Thane. Some passages were beautifully given, hut they 
were alone and unconnected. The text was shamrfilH 
mangled. Indeed, this is a defect in the theatrical cb 
ter of Kean which is most intolerable. His inaceaia 
the language of Shakespeare is beyond all comparison. 

fotwir Garden.- The new comedy at tins thesu. - 
drawing " golden opinions." Tbe bouse is filled to thf 
slips every night of its performance, and it promises to re- 
trieve tbe shattered fortunes of the concern. This we aw 
glad of, for our sympathies run more in tarn 
Garden than or Drury Lane. Not but that 

flourish and grow opulent; but if one must i . 

other, our preference is fixed. Since the first nersjuussn* 
of this comedy it has undergone some retrmchm 
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some addition!. The performers are at home in 
ta; and Urates off smoothly. The acting i- <<nl. ■.■>! 
, Jones, Yates, and Mr*. Davenport ev r 
i the utmost, and with vaal success. Tin- other.- 

aubdued by the imperfect development of tlicii 
■e. parta; but itill they are good, ffelm-i rh .-.< 
n* of Mr. Croly, will apur him on tofreali Hlort-. 

bia next aketch will be one of ourown tnac , . ■ .: 
tea. It maybe eomewhat severe and even cxtni- 
nit it ia lure to be clever. 

IRIOS, VERSUS SPIRITUAL CONCERTS 

no can be a atronger proof of the rapid progress ol 
laate in tbia country, than the bet of two iinr.r-i-, 

being moat respectably filled on the same r-i-.-n int- 



Id school consider the causes which have ix 

thia change, as at the least, degeneracy ol ;m|!;,i, ,1 
not actual impiety. It ia, undoubtedly, ;i -;„,„. 
lity, to allow such divine composition* on " Lu- 
ymn ;'' or, " 1 know that my Redeemer Liv 

ceededby " Giovenettechef*tte, l 'or"Di pin 

tie public will tolerate absurdity for tb,. sikc of 
beautiful music, surely the directors of the per 
■a are not to blame in making the aetection . 
the same with the oratorio aa with dnimati 
jice*. We often cenaure the manager* for viti ,nn 
ate. while we go in crowds to hear these iiii-r,.l , 
lections of fine music, and leave them to pfrfun 
died " classic music" to empty benches' 
yof the present season— the performance <i, > .i. m-,! 
the King's Theatre—though considered by many 
cies of trespass on the boundariea of tin mIi't 
ises. we think fully entitled to & moiety of public 
e ; both on account of the moderate price of inl- 
and also by way of disseminating among i,- :l |., r 
for music of the highest class. Mr. Bpetaa, the 
director of the Oratorio Concerts, haadi.v mm! 
.yof stimulating our national taste, by pro, "Mi; 
house prices) with the first talent, both v..,.il a>n 
Tital, and giving the choicest selections (mm tin 
ten. We know this gentleman has hern ■> ;,-iin . 
'» thus lowering the taxei on tin- ur 



, . , — Jfdutyii 

md for the commodity : and we have no 

aying that, ultimately, all parties are beru-i'n'.-- 1 lv 
leaaure, though it may annoy a few weak prupl 
ir countrymen, who imagine that nothii 
, but what is extravagantly purchased. Kigixi 
the able manager of the King's Theatre, ha. al- 
is good judgment in following the same qortm 

i trie general merits of the plan, aa well ;i a.- 

the able manner in which these concertaarc gotuj. 

bim every aucceea. Though we— dividing on 
hes between the two houses, shall not .-iili.ui/ 
ert at the expence of the other; yet we may li 
d observe, that the performances have bttMft 
■e effective throughout, and perhaps tnor. ,<| . r .i ■ ■ ■ 

: the English theatres, than at the Italian, li. I, 

table Catalan), alone, constitutes a host of strength. 
9 not consider sacred music as her forte. In In i 
i o( the pathetic fas in " Luther's Hymn"), she 
ily inferior to Brabam. And in " Angel rvr. 

Lhe bright Ser»phim,''iw' niprrwr to Mrs, -, >■ 

ably one or two other ladies. Signor Garcia' 
nd purity of taste ia equally 



aa in secular music. The same remark will also 
Madame Caradori. But the remainder of M. '. 
vocal corns cannot in sacred music be said to er" 



M. Bochaa, notwithat 



g their ol 



sadva 



Smell ft 
: that of 



facilities in ,.._, , 

ia Egitto," and similar compositions of the higher class. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bochaa poss es se s the very beat 
conductor to be found, for thia specie* of concert, in Sir O. 
Smart, together with all the first talent of the metropolis, 
with the exception of the opera corps, before-mentioned. 
While we thus congratulate the lovers of fine music, on the 
existence of these rival concerts, sod the liberality and 
economy with which they are conducted, we venture to 
predict the most lasting and beneficial results on the future 
progress of musical science in this country. 



COADE'S GALLERY OF ARTIFICIAL STONE 
ORNAMENTS. 



iroents which its public buildings have received 
uuiu il, and their durability, at least in so far as brick 
houses are alone contemplated, ia more than sufficient for 
any structure to which they are attached. 

The art ia about fifty years old in tbia country, and many 
of the earliest specimens, (some of which I saw) are aa 



believed that the process was not in its first essays equally 
perfect as now. The manufactory, though still known by 
the name of Coade, the original founder, is now conducted 
by Mr. Croggon, who showed us over the different parts of 
the establishment with perfect politeneaa. The anew 
rooms contained a great variety of ornamental figures, en- 
riched vases, baptismal fonts, garden fountains, and capitals 
of pillars of the different orders ; these last were or every 
variety of aiie, and were even piled up one on the other, 
decreasing to the too of the column, aagnrdeners range 
their flower-pots. There was a group larger than life, 
representing Acie and Galatea crouching under the dread 
of impending destruction, which Polyphemus with the frag- 
ment of rock in bis uplifted hands, threatened to them from 
the mountain above. There were also two excessively 
beautiful female figure* which had been modelled by Mr. 
Bacon, the sculptor, who at one time wrought in thia 
branch of the art of design. Their outline was singularly 
graceful, and the drapery disposed with great skill and 
effect. We alao aaw an excellent copy of the statue in the 
British Museum, which ia there described a* one of the 
Nymphs of Diana reposing aftes the chase; the wet dra- 
pery waa very fine. 
" do not presume to apeak decidedly, but rt appears to 
that the marble statue shewn last year in the British 
— titution, representing Eve at the fountain, has been 
suggested by the one I have just mentioned ; but aa the ar- 
tiat aaaigne another authority for his design, we are bound 
"" *"' *n an adjoining apartment, weanw the 
„ .._. There vn aomc shyness about the ma- 
terials of the composition of this artificial stone, but chiefly 



icy are then polished by the chisel while in the 
eoft state, which they endeavour to preserve by wrapping 
the block carefully in wet cloth*. In some caers, particular 
enrichments prepared in narrate* are added J and in others, 
the whole ia nearly the work of the hand. The former of 
these inatancea refers chiefly to the manner of forming 
vases, the latter to the manner of forming figures, which in 
some cases are turned like pottery on a wheel, and mould- 
ed by the hand like smaller ware. , 
The process aeemedvexi 1101*1 \-Ja* VajBf\>a**»sK »«-*»■ 
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in Mr. Chantry's work-shops, in modelling the designs in 
clay for the future marble to embody. 

After the figure is completed in all its parts, it is cut 
into separate pieces, for the conveniency of introducing 
it to the oven, and is afterwards put together, firmly ce- 
mented, and iron rods introduced into the arms or 
other parts that may require to be strengthened. From 
this account, it is evident that the worker in artificial 
stone approaches very nearly to the higher class of the 
sculptor. The difference lies rather in the degree than in 
the qualities of the talent they may severally possess; for I 
do not speak of the mere dexterity of working the marble, 
since it is well known that the artists of the higher class 
seldom employ themselves in this part of the process, but 
allow inferior workmen to make the copy from their model 
in clay, reserving to themselves the last finish to the mar- 
ble by their own nand. In every point of view, it must be 
considered as a very valuable approximation, to say the 
least of it, to the more expensive art of the statuary wher- 
ever embellishment is desired. It facilitates the produc- 
tion of copies from the finest models, and by uniting the 
nicety of the hand with the readiness of the mould in giving 
the general design } at once combines cheapness with a cer- 
tain degree of intrinsic value, arising out of the individual 
skill of the artist. 

I may illustrate this latter remark by referring to the 
two female statues which I have already said had been 
modelled by Bacon, which unquestionably have a great ad- 
ditional value conferred on them by the high character 
which this gentleman has since acquired. The durability 
of the material is an obvious advantage, as it fits it for the 
external ornament of public buildings, and is said in this 
respect to be fully equal to the ordinary kinds of stone. 
There were not wanting those who suggested the use of it 
in restoring the ornaments of the chapel of Henry VII. at 
Westminster Abbey, in preference to the stone which has 
been, as I think, with better judgment employed. It is 
probable that this art may be carried to a nigh degree of 
perfection ; for if the capability of this composition to resist 
the influence of the weather be fully ascertained by a 
longer experience, it will encourage a more general use of 
it, and give employment to the talent of a higher class of 
artists. 

It is not affected by moisture, as we saw it was in fre- 
quent use for fountains and this out of all question is the 
worst quality of our climate, in what regards the use of 
sculpture for external decoration. After having fully satis- 
fied ourselves with the rooms devoted to the exhibition 
and manufacture of the artificial stone, our ciceroni con- 
ducted us to that part of the work exclusively employed in 
the formation of imitation marble, and which, for what rea- 
son I know not, is called the Scagliola work. It is such that 
I do not require to dilate much on the beauty of this pro- 
cess, since it is fully sufficient to my purpose to say that it 
equals the marble in brilliancy, smoothness, and variety of 
tints. It in one respect may l>e said to surpass it ; because 
any defects on the surface of the original are of course 
avoided, and an equal degree of beauty preserved over the 
whole extent of it. • The scagliqja is chiefly employed in 
ornamental pillars and pilasters; and as it is not subjected 
to the kiln, can only be used in interior ornaments, as it 
has not hardness sufficient to resist the action of the 
weather. There were al«o a number of vases in imitation 
of the different species of the most costly marbles, the effect 
of which was very fine. 

In forming the pillar, a strong frame of wood is first used, 
which is covered with the artificial stone, and then coated 
with a mixture about one sixteenth of an inch thick, which 
gives the imitation of the marble intended. In its rough 
state, it gives no promise of its future beauty : but the first 
application of the scraper brings out all the rich tints which 
tne artist expects from his process. It is only the rare 
qualities of marbles which are imitated ; of this class we 



saw fine specimens of the Verd Antique, Jaime Antiqor. 
Lapis Lazuh,Broccata, and BroccateJla. Covent tiwtftm 
theatre exhibits a fine specimen of the Jaime Antique a 
£ e noWe Pilasters which adorn the front of the stage! a 
Paul's Cathedral has m like manner condescended to ac- 
cept the aid of imitative art in beautifying her alUr-awr 
with pilasters of Lapis Lazuli. 

. But th.«y are only painted, not of scagliola, and theeJrrt 
is prodigiously inferior. I can give no explanation of tk 
meaning of the term bestowed on this manufactory. 1 hue 
consulted several works, where I expected some satisfactory 
information, and have been disappointed. The workmen 
themselves are ignorant of it, and have informed me tan i 
the question has been often asked of them without harms: : 
it in their power to give any satisfaction. They coosdrr 
the process to have been long known among the Italian*, 
by whom it was employed to enrich their less valoahk 
marbles, by inlaying them with birds, flowers, and fruit of 
the more beautiful kinds of the scagliola. It fades a link 
by exposure to air, but in a very short time a workman n> j 
stores its brilliancy by merely exposing a fresh surface by 
scraping it, for I could not learn that any other applicants 
was resorted to. A very clever tradesman whom I metal 
another work of this kind, which I have since visited, my 
readily assented to my observation that the imitation sat 
more beautiful than the real marble, at once " " 
the right cause, namely, that no block of marble -«• « 
uniformly perfect throughout, and that the scagliola, ■* 
only exhibited the most beautiful varieties of each partkt- 
lar marble, but preserved the same perfection throurta. 
L 

* The tame may be said of Roman pearls which are more fensfri 
fal than the real one, and may by that very criterion be oetertrf;/ 
and the finest artificial fiowen approach the nearer to the Batti-f 

fault! ai 



leu beauty of nature, that the 
specimens only copied. 



are avoided, and tHt Cms? 
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Jeremiah Clark wan educated in the Royal Chaptl 
under Dr. Blow, who entertained so great a friendfbipfcr 
him as to resign in his favour the place of master ot the 
children, and almoner of St. Paul's ; and Clark «v ap- 
pointed his successor in 1693, and shortly after he been* 
organist of that cathedral. In July, 1700, he and his frflo* 
pupil were appointed gentlemen extraordinary of tbeRopl 
Chapel ; and in 1704, they were jointly admitted to a place 
of organist thereof in the room of Mr. Francis Pigwt 
Clark had the misfortune to entertain a hopeless p&*»* 
for a very beautiful lady in a station of life far abovr Mm; 
his despair of success threw him into a deep melancholy: 
in short, he grew weary of his life, and on the filth day d 
November, 1707, shot himself. He was determined upo* ' 
this method of putting an end to his life by an event ! 
which, strange as it may seem, is attested by tne titt Mr. 
Samuel Weeley, one of the lay- vicars of St. FiulV, «*■ 
was very intimate with him, and had heard him relate it- 
Being at the house of a friend in the country, he took a 
abrupt resolution to return to London. His friend bavin* 
observed in his behaviour marks of great dejection, fornix 
ed him with a horse and a servant. Riding along the nM 
a fit of melancholy seized him, upon which he alighted* 
and giving the servant his horse to hold, went intoafeM- 
in a comer whereof was a pond and also trees, and br^an i 
debate with himself whether he should then endbU«kj» 
by hanging or drowning. Not being able to resolvf « 
either, he thought of making what he looked upon afj 
chance, the umpire, and drew out of his pocket a p>ecc'< ; 
money, and tossing it into the air, it came dWn on tej 
edge and stuck in the clay : though the determination as* 
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rerednot his wish, it was far from ambiguous, wit Mem™ 
> forbid both methods of destruction, and would have 
iven unspeakable comfort to a mind less disordered than 
as. Being thus interrupted in his purpose he re- 
" mounting bis home, rode on to London, and in 
••nut v....e' after shot himself. He dwelt in a house in 
t. Paul's Church-yard, situate on the place where the 
bapter House now stands. Old Mr. Reading was passing 
y at the instant the pistol went off, and en ten tig the bouse, 
■and his friend in the agonies of death. The compositions 
f CUrk are few ; his anthems are remarkably pathetic, at 
be same time they preserve the dignity and majesty of the 
burch style ; the roost celebrated of them are " I will love 
bee," printed in the second hook ot the " Harmonia 
■era;" " Bow down thine ear," and " Praise the Lord, O 
erusalem." The only works or Clark published by him- 
elf are lessons for the harpsichord, and sundry songs, 
■hieh are to be found in the collections of that day, parti- 
ulariy in the "Pills to purge Melancholy," but they are 
here printed without the basses. He also composed for 
J'Urfey'a comedy of the " Fond Husband; or, the Plot- 
ingSisten," that sweet ballad air, "The bonny grey 
yed morn, 1 ' which Mr. Gay has introduced into the 
' Beggar's Opera," and is sung to the words, " Tib 
ramen that seduces all mankind." .... 

Signora Margarita Durastnnti was engaged by Mr. 
landel at the same time with Scnesino, and came with him 
nto England. She sung in the Operas composed by Handel, 
Jononcini, and Attilio. till the year \JH. For tl 
if her quitting Englf ' '" 

■Dae that the applau 

hi the stage for two „. — .. .--.. --. 

hsui she could bear. However she made a handsome re- 
s, took n formal leave of the English 



ie bestowed on 



who appeared 









r her i 



It ■ - best to begin by making a harsh likeness of the per- 
son, ■■ I iout attempting the absolute caricature, and, in 
this likeness, the principal attention must be paid to the 
true ri i.itive proportions of the face. 

A remarkably long bee should be made still longer, and 
if any iMiistituent part in a face is long in proportion to the 
other ■ ■ .ilures, this part should be increased, and the other 
iiiirM. (or at least that which is connected with it,} dimi- 
nished. If the bee is remarkably smooth, it should be per- 
fectly polished in the caricature; if rugged, it should be 
iii.- r. 1---1I to rock-work j fatness, 1 'anneas. Sic. should all be 
treated on the same principles. In the expression, a simi- 
lar method should be observed ; if the subject usually looks 
Brave, his caricature should have a still more solemn 
MpteX ; if cunning, simple, &c. the same rule should be 
attended to; in consequence those subjects that have 
miy ■ nrkable disproportions, or in whose bees the __ 
;'■■■■..,.. is not uniform, but in some degree divided between 
dilli'n'nt passions, are as difficult to caricature, as it would 
be to obtain a striking and favourable likeness of them; 
indce.l. the caricature of such persons can only be like 
Sum in these momenta, when that passion predominates, 
uhii'li was the object of the caricaturist. The ridiculous 
shiMihl never so far exceed the likeness, as to render the 
identity of the caricature doubtful for an instant. The 
spectator should be able to fit instantly on the person 
intended, and then be induced to laugh at the ridiculous 
future he makes; to do otherwise is to make monsters, not 



je by 'MrTftije, at' the earnest request of the Earl of 
Peterborough, which, together with a burlesque of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. were printed in some of the public p 
from a volume of poems among the Harleian Manuscn 
the British Museum. Both poems are here inserted. 

" Generous, gay, and gallant nation. 

Bold in arms, and bright in arts ; 

Land secure from all invasion, 

All but Cupid's gentle darts! 

From your charms, oh who would run ? 

Who would leave you for the sun ? 

Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 

Let old charmers yield to new, 

In arms, in arts, be still more shining; 

All your toy* be still increasing; 

All your tastes be still refining ; 



" Puppies, who I now am leaving. 
Merry sometimes, always mad. 
Who lavish most when debts are crav 
On fool, and farce, and masquerade ! 
Who would not from such hubbies mi 
And leave such blessings for the sun ? 



All your nonsense still more shining : 
Bleat in some Berenstadt or Boschi, 
He more awkward, he more husky; 
And never want when these arc lost t'l 
Another Heidegger and Faustus. 

Happy soil, and simple crew ! 

Let old sharpen yield to new ! 

Bubbles all, adieu, adieu ! 



VoLT.uni: once chanced to pass through Colognes, 
ilhwe about twenty miles from Geneva, just at the time 
lieu tin eminent painter happened to be resting there for 
few hours. The latter, contrary to the practi " * 

IHOtt at his profession, had neither pencils • 



and with, tl 



•r colours 

_ drew a sketch 

_ , of the inn. The resem- 

of this sketch to the original, wa* uncommonly 
;. Some time afterwards, the same place was visited 
ovial party, who were highly diverted with the 
ue figure of the patriarch of remey, not knowing 
m it was intended, and were just going to prophnne 
arious additions, when the hostess perceived the 
and exclaimed, " It is Voltaire!" At these words 
... , ..ere struck with awe; one of the company immedi- 
ately rode, or rather flew, to Geneva, and fetched a gh 



jssof Voltaire exta 

S inscribed the following verses :— 



order to 

life, and 



-itjiposed to be the best liken 



Qui de la verite fut le plus fenne appui." 
•'Oloiquiuwisceslieuivienamettrepiedaterre. 
Tiopneureux, neparspassanacontempler Voltaire! ' 

■. ul. a Coxtessioh— Mrs. Charles Stothard, in her 
,nir through Normandy and Brilanny, relates the follow- 
,t anecdote :— It was Louis the Fourteenth, I believe, who 
.,.■ asked a priest, if a penitent confided to him the 
ii i" ledge of a plot that was forming to take away the life 

l.ii King, be would inform him of the danger? To- this \ 
le-ti.mthe Confessor replied, ' No, Sire ; I would threw; 

, nelf before your Maiesty to wardoffthe blowj but were 
iu certain to fall by the band of the as 






in a considerable degree, he viewed as a now work. It is brought 
down to the latest dates, and is illustrated with Maps of the prlnci* 
pal MiMionarv station*. 

SACRED DISSERTATIONS on the APOSTLE'S CREED. 
By HKaMAN Wits i us, D.D. Translated from the Latin, and fol- 
lowed with Notes, critical and explanatory, by Donald Fraier. Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Kennoway. In two thick volumes, 8vo» 22s. 
boards. 

The PROTESTANT; a 8+ries of Emits on the principal points 
of Controversy between the Church of Rome and the Reformed. I n 
4 volumes, 9vo. 30* . boards. 

Published by Chalmers and Collins, Glasgow ; and 0. and W. B. 
WhHtaker, London. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

'THIS SOCIETY being: finally established, and the extensive 
*- Gallery, situated In Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, be In* nearly 
eompleted. Works of Art, In the various departments of Painting (in 
Oil and Water colours,) Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving, in- 
tended for the ensuing Exhibition, will be received at the back 
entrance in Dorset-place, on Monday, the 20th, and Tuesday, the 
30th, of March Inst 

A written account and reference, addressed to the Secretary, 
mast accompany the performances sent, with their prices, if for 
sale, and the Artist's name and residence. Works of Art which 
have been previously exhibited are Inadmissible. 

\* Persons desirous of seeing the Gallery, may obtain tickets for 
that purpose by applying to Mr. Heaphv. St- John's Wood Road ; 
Mr. Holland, 23, Newman-street ; Mr. Glover, 61, Montague Square ; 
or to Mr. Linton, the Secretary, 19, Blenheim-street, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

THHR GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
L WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS, is open Daily from Ten In 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

Admission Is. Catalogues Is. 
The remaining Subscribers to the Engraving from Mr. West's 
Picture of «« Our Saviour healing the Sick In the Temple," who 
have not received their Impressions, may receive them upon applica- 
tion at the British Institution. 
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OLD ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 



e Royal Academy of Music for the performance of 
i Operas, was founded in the year 1720, and 
01. was subscribed by the most distinguished among 
obility and gentry in the kingdom. The King, 
;e I. gave 10001. towards this establishment, and 
ssion to entitle it The Royal Academy of Music. 
isisted of a governor, deputy governor and twenty 
ors. The first year these situations were filled by 
Kike of Newcastle and Lord Bingley, as governor 
leputy-governor ; and the Dukes of Portland and 
ubury, the Earls of Burlington, Stair, and Wal- 
, Lords Chetwynd and Stanhope, Generals Dor- 
Wade and Hunter, Sir John Vanbrugh, Colonels 
wayt and O'Harau with James Bruce, Thomas Coke 
wfolk, Conyers D'Arcy, Bryan, Fairfax, George 
son, William Pulteney, and Francis Whitworth, 
res, as directors. 

e design of this Institution was to secure the regu- 
rformance of operas, which for want of proper en- 
gement, had fallen into neglect, and, indeed, since 
ear 1717, had been entirely suspended. To render 
as perfect as possible, the three best composers of 
re, Handel, Bononcini, and Attilio Ariosto, and 
, a lyric poet, were invited to ioin them — the whole 
under the direction of Handel, who was commis- 
1 to engage the singers, and he accordingly pro- 
from Dresden, Senesino, Berenstadt, Boschi, and 
arita Durastanti. 

i the 2nd of April, 1720, Numitor, composed by 
mni Porta, the first opera, was performed under 
luspices of the Royal Academy, at the Theatre in 
aymarket, which was soon followed by Radamisto, 
m by Haym, and composed by Handd ; and Narciso 
oted by Scarlatti. The singers in this last opera, 
Signor Benedetto Baldassarri, Mr. Gordon, Signora 
stanti, Mrs. Anastia Robinson, (afterwards Coun- 
f Peterborough,) and Mrs. Turner Robinson, daugh- 
' Dr. Turner, and wife of Mr. Robinson, organist 
estminster Abbey. 

e rest of the singers engaged by Handel for the 
emy, did not arrive from Dresden until November, 
the season commenced with Bononcini** Astarto. 
following year the talents of the three composers 
for the sake of dispatch, united in the composition 
[uno Scevola: of this opera, the first act was 
led to Attilio, the second to Bononcini, and the 
to Handel But notwithstanding the efforts of all 
a, the success attending these representations was 






by no means equal to the expenses of the establishment, 
as the directors were compelled to make several calls on 
the subscribers for additional sums, in little more than 
the space of a year from the commencement of the insti- 
tution. The performances, however, still proceeded, and 
each season two and three new operas were brought for- 
ward. Other eminent singers were successively engaged, 
and the names of Berselli, Borosini, Antinori, Baldi, 
Palmerini. Paccini, Galerati, as men ; and Sorosini, Cos- 
tantini, Salvai, Anna Dotti, with the two celebrated 
rivals, Cuzzoni and Faustina, as females, may be added 
to those already mentioned. In the course of the suc- 
ceeding years, repeated applications were made to the 
subscribers, which it appears were not very punctually 
attended to ; for in an advertisement dated Dec 1, 1725, 
the subscribers were reminded, that " those who had not 
paid the several calk of the Academy, should have no 
vote in the choice of a deputy -governor or directors. 11 
And in various other advertisements, notice was given, 
that if all arrears were not paid by a stated time, other 
subscribers would be taken in the room of such de- 
faulters, and proper measures taken to oblige them to pay 
what was due. In the meantime many fine operas were 
produced by the eminent composers belonging to the 
Academy, of which, however, Handel's universally bore 
the palm of victory ; for Dr. Burney says, " After the 
performance or perusal of an opera by Bononcini or 
Attilio, the proceeding to one of Handel's, is going from 
Arabia Petrea, to Arabia Felix, from barren rocks to 
spontaneous fertility. 9 * In Jan. 1727, Handel's admired 
opera of Admetus was performed for nineteen successive 
nights, with the exception of three, one for a benefit, the 
other two on account of the indisposition of Faustina 
and Cuzzoni. This opera attracted greater audiences 
than any that had been performed so Frequently in suc- 
cession. In the May following, Bononcini produced the 
last opera he composed in this country ; for after the 
performance of Astyanax, he left the field open to the 
superior talents of his competitor. The constant feuds 
of the composers were not the only disturbances which 
engaged the public attention ; for during this season, the 
contention between the rival singers had arisen to such 
a height, that their respective partizans in the house 
were not restrained even by the presence of the Princess 
Caroline, from manifesting their mutual displeasure. At 
first they contented themselves with hisses and clap- 
ping, according to which lady appeared on the stage ; 
but the use of cat-calls, and other instruments of the 
same class, soon superseded the more peaceful mftxfah>*& 
disapprobation, aadthfcwaa^^\^>ab^^ 
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dispersed, and the Upera Home ihut up; and though 
one or two attempts were made for the purpose, it was 
never again opened under (be direction of the Royal 
Academy. 

The following U a lilt of the Operas performed during 
its existence : — 
1790 Numitor, cofflpwod hv Giovanni Porta. 

Radamiato, by Han dpi. 

Nardao, by Domenico Scarlatti and Thomas Roeein- 

Aatarto, by Bononcini. 
1731 Anace, a pasticcio. 

Muzio Scevola, by Attilio Arioati, Bononcini, and 
Handel. 

Ciro o L'Odio ed Amore, by Attilio Arioati. 

Floridante, hy Handel. . 

1793 Criipo. by Bononcini. 

Griselda, by Bononcini. 
I7S3 Ottone or Otho, by Handel. 

Cams Marciu" Coriolanui, by Attilio Arioati. 

Erminia, by Bononcini. 

Flavius, by Handel. 

Pomace, by Bononcini. 
1734 Vewpaeiano, by Attilio Arioati. 

Julius Cteaar, by Handel. 

Calphurnia, by Bononcini. 

Aquilio, a pasticcio. 

Tamerlane, by Handel. 

Artaserae, by Attilio Arioati. 
172fi Rodchnda, Queen of Lombardy, by Handel. 

Dario, by Attilio Arioati. 

Elpidia, aaid to be competed by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Scipio, by Handel. , 

Aleasandro, by Handel. 
1797 Lucius Vcrus, by Attilio Arioati. 
Admetus, by Handel. 
Aatyarun, by Bononcini. 
Riccardo nrimo Re d'lnglHtterra, by Handel. 
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" I would ft humble aaudal be, 
(So Mink in love's felicity,) 
That your neat foot might press on me." 
Bullet us Dot be utterly unjust There are better 
thing* in this little volume The following, though not 
of the highest order, are at least tolerable ; — 
•' ON HIMSELF. 
** The arch-eyed fair ones in their bloom. 
Breathing of sweets, and youth's perfume, 
Exclaim, why now, Anncreon, 
Lb, thou art bald,— thy locks are gone;— 
Th' observing mirror, pray now take,— 
Thy silver locks, thy brow* forsake ! 
Indeed, us to these locks of snow, 
If there they softly wave or no. 
Concerns not me ; but this I hold,— 
The first of precepts here unfold,— 
'Tin more becoming age to make 
Still merry, and of sports partake. 
By how much more approaches near 
Our late, which shuts up life's career. 

" ON AN OLD MAN. 

" I love a pleaannt man of years. 

Whom the buoyant spirit cheers ; 

I love the youth who will advance. 

And wing the circlet in the dance : 

But when the man of year* up springs, 

And bounds alolt in airy nnp. 

His brow indeed with snow is hung, 

Still, still, in spirit he is young." 
We cannot find anything superior to these, and from 
them must our readers decide whether they will cashier 
all former translators, and substitute Mr. Richardson. 
For ourselves, we are extremely well satisfied with 
old favorites, and do not mean to be ungrateful. 

Memoir* of India: comprising a brief Geographical 
A "count of the Ball Mia ; a Succinct Hitter* of 
Hindottan.frOM the matt eirl* Aatt to He end of th 
Marquis of MutfnoV Adminittrolion In 18*3. De~ . 
itgned for the Vie of Young Men going out to India , 
B* R. G. Wallace, Eiq. London: Longman and' 
Co. Be*. ISM. 

If authors make a practice of employing this kind 
of title-page, our critical occupation will soon become n 
sinecure. Very little will be left us except the restricted 
and ungracious office of pronouncing a brief sentence' 
upon the manner in which a book is got up. All the 
description of its purposes, and the abridged sketch tit' 
its contents, which furnish out the introduction of an 
article, and form "the outward flourishes" of the re- 
viewer's art, will be transferred completely into other 

Mr. Wallace has spent, he tells us in the preface, a 

Eat part of his life in almost every quarter of India. 
. opportunities of personal observation were greatly 
increased by the circumstance of bis holding Tor severs. 
yean a staff situation in the army. Regretting th 
want of Mich a work as his own, he seized every occa- 
sion of laying up the material*, which since his return to 



l-ii.H.iivl Ii-ive been digested into the volume before us. 
lie ttius sums up the character of his labours: "He has 
i n<li. r- oi ir (1 to abridge much that has been written on 
India, mid to speak of what he himself saw, felt, and 
(iiijiijht wliilai in that country, as a plain soldier and an 
ui]]jirji!(lii\il gentleman, anxious for the interest of truth 
and the welfare of his native land." 

The work b divided into three parts, the two first of 
which ore devoted to the geography and history of 
India; und the third contains a large mass of miscel- 
hneouf in Ion nation. It cannot be expected that we 
slmuli! u'iv.: piny very copious extracts or any condensed 
account of llie first two divisions of the work. The 
manner which Mr. Wallace has adopted, is, however, 
rather novel, and renders his book very readable. He 
din's nut !;ivL- us a dry geographical account merely, but 
works it up with more general descriptions, touching 
iirum li diiis, manners, opinions, commerce, &c. For 
instance, v, Ilea speaking of HurJwarra, he says:— 
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iris, i nglisb brond-ciotn, muslins, sarcenets, cocoa 
itd -lives brought down from the hills, many hun- 
nli'ini are sold, from three to thirty years of age, 
ei 5». u,£\6 a., (.-acii. 
lifiioun mate, collected from various parts of 
1 -L king diflcrcnt tongues, would be in the situn- 
li< i Uildren of Noah at the tower of Babel, were it 
ilirn- isftgencral language of the fingers known 
IM ilirougliout Hindustani which enables the scl- 
tln' huyer perfectly to understand each other. Tlii; 
:, ,i'iH bargains is common at every fair in the 
. A urrhflsrr bxkx up toasettlcr, nnd narrowly 
■ ■ camel or whatever lie wants. The person to 
- ■--'■-- >- : — -.n enquiring nod, which : 
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operations from inquisitive eyes. 
H ,t most animated scene of gesticulation, wP l 
is conducted with patience and gravity; but when twi 
perienced men meet, a bargain is concluded in a lev 
conda, nnd the prire. Bird by the lingers and eyes, in g 
nd -i- perfectly intelligible, that disputes seldom occur. 
" Numbers of Fakiers, or rather Sanynaser- •-- 
|iMiLiiiui,.il Unities a devotee of the Mohame 
am! the l,itt-r, one of the Brahman ical—assen 
1 1 i j- t.i ettiirt money under various pretences; « 
luring thpir bodies, and others by displays of L 
Tlier- are f.ur principal sects — Gosaius, Bairagis, Jogis, 
riini i'lMi-i-. The Goaains worship Sccva, and generally go 
i,:l..il, i,itli i string ol beads round the neck, their bodies 
. -.1 Mu'li :■ nteri, and armed often with sharp two-edged 
V- nureceives the adoration of the Bairagis, who 
led by peculiar stripes of yellow ochre, orsar 
■:. . ■.„! .-I i on the forehead. The Jogis are follower* 
■* . i... hut . .'fcr in some things vfn&.'i " "~ " 

known b? UrCMtXvi»m'Cea^x«*aiK^> 
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Fast Indies. In speaking of Malacca, he thus describes 
the Malays : — 

44 Gaming and eockfighting are the favourite amusements 
of the Malays. To these unconquerable propensities they 
sacrifice fortune, life, and character. Their last morsel, 
the covcrin?? of tbe»r bodies, their wives and children, are 
frequently staked on the issue of a pair of dice, or the life of 
a cock. If lo«t, the desperate wretch sometimes intoxicates 
himself with ham?, or hemp leaf, unties his long black hair, 
draws his deadly creese, and runs the muck. This is so 
named, from hi« calling imoAr, or kill me* which he repeats, 
aiming destruction at all he meets, till he is cut down in 
self-defence, or seized alive. But this he prevents by all 
possible mean", and generally dies inflicting wounds till the 
last gasp. The Malays are active, restless, and courage- 
ous ; hut they are treacherous, ferocious, and vindictive. 
If yon offend a Malay, he stabs you privately; if you pun- 
ish him, his impetuous temper knows no bounds, and he 
sacrifices his own life in immed'ate retaliation by commit- 
ting open murder." 

Under the head of Java, the account of the people is 
spirited and interesting: — 

44 Java swarms with life ; and its inhabitants may be said 
to eat and drink animalcule, for every thing exhibits innu- 
merable forms of living matter. The forests arc impene- 
trable from thick underwood, creeping plants, spiders' webs 
of prreat strength, and every description of snake and veno- 
mous reptile. In the waters are prodigious numbers of all 
the eastern monsters and fi«he*. while the air teems with 
insects, and night blazes with phosphorescent flights of the 
fire-flv tribe. From the great cassowary to the little hum- 
ming bird, the mountains and woods abound in the feather- 
ed race, and the boa constrictor is found here thirty feet 
lonir. and as thick as a buffalo, of which he makes but one 
meal. 

44 But man should be the great object with man ; and if 
curiosity re.«pect»ng our fellow-creatures be a general incli- 
nntinn of our nature, the Javanese character furnishes a 
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deceased admiral, who wss wounded in the eye with an 
arrow, and who had thrown himself on the body of his mas- 
ter, started up, and with hi* sword killed severs] of the 
assailants, while another sailor, named Andrew Van Por- 
tua, who had lost hi; right hand, and received a musket 
ball in his slioujder, fought to the last with his left, dealing 
destruction around. When Almeyda's father heard of his 
son's death, he said, ' It is mine to sustain his place,' and 
brushing away tbe tear of mortal weakness, he proceeded 
with a fresh force to attack Hocenus, destroyed his whole 
fleet in the harbour of Din, took that important little is- 
land, and amazed the continent by his valour and huma- 

" When Albuquerque attarked Malacca, his friend 
Aranjo was a prisoner there, and the enemy threatened to 
pat him to death, the moment the siege should beg-in. 
Anxious to save his life-ope rat ions were suspended ; but lie 
wrote to his general — - Think of nothing but the glory of 
Portugal, and let not a thought of me prevent you from 
pursuing victory.' 

"At a time when Ataida was much in want of troops, and 
sorely pre a n d by enemies, he ordered the ahipa to sail 
which every year carried the tribute to Lisbon. His oifi- 
cers remonstrated, and insinuated that all assistance wag 
required for the defence of India. ' VVe shall be enough 
without them,' aaid he, ' the state is in distress, and its 
expectations must not be disappointed.' 

"In the hottest part of a furious engagement, the so 
Lope* Caraaeo was told that his father had been si 

* We have one brave man the less, ' aaid he, ' we must < 
quer, or deserve to die like him.' 

" A beautiful young female was sold to the amo 
Thomas de Soma, as a slave. She had bepn betrothed . _ 
lover who almost adored her, and who rushed into his pre- 
sence frantic with grief, oflering to share her chains. Souxa 
was deeply affected at the interesting sight :— * 1 give you 
liberty,' said be, presenting the youth with a purse of gold, 

* go and live happy elsewhere.' This high-minded officer 
1 — w how to imitate the Roman, and to captivate the hu- 



rior power only to indict greater evil. Perhaps from a 
irrence of circumstances, no country ever endured 
complicated misery than some parts of India in the 
r part of his administration. It may be easily con> 
■il with what painful feelings Lord Clive viewed the 
HHina* in parliament alter his return. To find that 

u liirh had been pronounced moat valuable acquisi- 
, the (Company he had served were involved in dis- 
, mid breed to rail upon a jealous people lor a loan of 
i» i.ii"i i to pay off their current debts, must have lilted 
id liki' his with chagrin and grief. Such was the in- 
itinn excited by tbe oppressions which had taken 
in tbe East, that a bill was passed for the better regu- 
i of tbe attain of the East India Company, as well in 
i hi in Europe, by which a supreme court was esta- 
M in Calcutta, and a considerable share in the govern- 
or Hindostan vested in the crown. But this was not 
>r luiivy charges were preferred against Lord Clive, Of 
iption, avarice, and oppression. He defended himself, 
vcr. ■. ith great ability ; and although it was not de* 
that about the time of the deposition ol Surajah 
In. he received .£EH,UC0 under the name of private 
™ moved upon tbe 
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it of the commercial settlements and con- 
quests of Great Britain in India, is brought down to tbe 
end of Lord Hastings' administration. Occupying not 
more than one hundred pages, it is of course a mere 
■ketch, but it gives a lair ana intelligible outline of this 
important and eventful history. We shall extract a few 
pas-ages relating to Lord Clive: — 

" He reached Calcutta in 1765, invested with supreme 
military and civil authority. His second career was com- 
menced by professing in council that he came to reform tbe 
anarchy, confusion, and corruption which pervaded every 
department of the government. He, however, while pro- 
fessing the most disinterested motives, pursued a course of 
conquest, on the principle, which he made known in his 
public dispatches, that the princes of Hindostan were now 
so well convinced or our boundless views of ambition, there 
was no safety but in taking what, if not taken, would be 
turned to our own destruction. ' The very nabobs.' said 
he, 'whom we might support, would be watching to destroy 
us ; we must indeed become nabobs ourselves, in fact, if not 
in name. In short, if riches and security are the objects of 
the Company, this is tbe only method for securing them.' 
Lord Clive, while he was thus consistent in enriching him- 
self and the Company with the spoils of others, could make 
the nicest distinctions on points of morality, and talk like 
an angel about the self-destroying effects of luxury, corrup- 
tion, avarice, and rapacity. In short, it appeared that 
Lord Clive, instead of having returned to Hindostan lor 
tbe purpose of reforming abuses, came out armed with 



e memory ui lue. past toriiireu niiii, u. 

insupportable. He languished in all th. 
honors of melancholy and despair, amidst inexhaustible 
Health uiiieh he was unable to enjoy, and at length put a 
> niimtary period to his life, proclaiming to the world what 
ha- lc. ii -o often proclaimed in vain, that the highest gra- 
ii heat ion i if human withes are insufficient to secure earthly 
happiness, if at variance with virtue and religion." 

Our quotations have already exceeded all reasonable 
bounds, and they ought to stop here. But we should be 
very unjust to our readers if we did not give one or two 
passages from the concluding division of tbe 

l hi . i rung is a cur '-' 



en long th 

through all tbe arts and sciences cultivated 

among them. Every thins; obscure is rendered incompre- 
hensible, »od when involves in perplexity it is leltasthe 
utmost length which human intellect can go. These cir- 
cumstances of the mind have of course kept its laculiies 
within the same small circle for ages, which would have 
been the « in Europe, but for those great luminaries who 
formed tangents from the sphere of received opinion.' But 
in India, the poet, mathematician, astronomer, and musi- 
cian, are all bound in chains try sacred rules that no man 
can understand ; and which, dierclorc, ore pronounced 
divine. M if the Almighty would instruct mankind by les- 
sons above bis comprehension. In music, they were re- 
stricted to thirty-six sacred melodies, anU tbe hours by 
nwht and day for their performance laid down. Their an- 
. Mr,! i,,.iriiment, called Dwitantri, bad only two Hiring", 
ii In. I, 1 1 ui I'd in filths, produced the heptachord. Likeuur- 
-.'tir- i l«y had seven notes, so, ri, gu, wo, pa, dha, hi. 
TIh-\ have our major and minor modes, but here simplicity 
cud?, for their scale is divided into three parts. First, 
from the navel to the chest ; second, from the chest to the 
throat ; and third, from the'throat to the brain. Betides 
Itie % Marred pieces, in many of which only two wild notes 
are used ; they have 41 lighter melodies for dancing, which 
■.vfi-c i:m nted by one nf their gods alter morality had be- 
come corrupted. In this state music now stand*; th* popu- 
lar aim In India being generally Persian. Paeon W 
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ttyll hIjIpb, 64 combinations are composed on the 
syllables of each verse; 4086 on those of the hall stanza; 
ind 16,717,216 on the 24 syllables, which constitute the 
ximnlete stanza. These classes all rise progressively in 
y, io that in the hut 67,106,864 combinations are 
:(!_ on 26 syllables, within each verse ; nearly 



difficulty, i 



'■luojomo 

i,Q06,QmjXti~on & syllables, and "more than 

,_^,00O,000,C00,0CO,000,000,000,0O0 on 104 syllables, 

which form the atanza." 

The miscellaneous matter is very varied and curious 
It gives us a better knowledge, and in a more agreeable 
form, of the feelings, usages, superstitions, and modes of 
life of the Indians, than any other authority that we at 
present recollect There are a great many useful hints 
and cautions to young men gong out to India, gene- 
ralized from the writer's personal experience. The 
Appendix and Addenda contain illustrations and autho- 
rities explaining and confirming the statements of the 
author. The work of Mr. Wallace, is after all, one 
which was much wanted, and conveys, in a reasonable' 
space, a great deal of entertainment and instruction. 

The Enaliihman't Library ; comprising a Sirin of Iff 
larical, Biographical and National Information, Ifc 
Ionian: C. Knight, 182*. 

This volume, though intended for what is distinc- 
tively called the people, may be read with advantage 
and delight by those whose lot, in respect to education 
and station, is more happily cast. It consists of a selec- 
tion of papers from a work published a short time since, 
under the title of the " Plain Englishman, 1 ' relating to 
interesting subjects of British history, scenery, and bio- 
phy. The authors are Messrs. Knight, (the publisher,) 
:ker. Turner, and Dr. Soulhey. We cannot make 
any extracts from the prose articles, but the following 
verses by the Laureate, are not without that peculii 
merit which distinguishes his poetry: — 

" One day of dreadful occupation more, 

Ere England's gallant ships 
Shall, of. tlicir benuty, pomp, and power disrobed. 

Like sea-birds on the sunny main, 
Ruck idly in the port. 
One day of dreadful occupation more I 

A work of righteousnea«, 
Yea, of sublimes! mercy, must be done! 

England will break the oppressor's chain, 
And set the captives free. 
Red cross of England, whom all shores have seen 

Triumphantly displayed, 
Thou sacred banner of the glorious Isle, 

Known wheresoever keel bath cut 
* The navigable deep ; 
Ne'er didst thou float more proudly o'er the storm 

Of havoc and of death, 
Than when, resisting fiercely, but in vain, 

Algiers ber moony stdttdard lowered, 
And signed the conqueror's law. 
Oh, if the grave were sentient, as these Moors 

In erring credence hold : 
And if the victims of captivity 

Could in the silent tomb have heard 
The thunder of the fight, 



Sure their rejoicing dust upon that day 

Had heaved the oppressive toil, 
And earth been shaken like the mosques sod 
When England on those guilty walla, 
Her fiery vengeance sent. 
Seldom hath victory given a joy like this, — 

When the delivered alave 
Revisits once again his own dear home. 
And tells of all his sufferings put. 
And b lenses Eimoulh's name. 
Far, far and wide along the Italian shores 

That holy joy extends ; 
Sardinian mothers pay their vows fulfilled ; 
And hymns are beard beside thy banks, 
O Fountain Arethuse ! 
Churches shall blaze with lights, and ring with onist. 

And deeper strains shall rise 
From many an overflowing heart to Heaven 
Nor will they in their prayers forget 
Tbe arm that set them tree. 
There is a good deal of freedom and beauty in ft* 
following versification by Mr. Knight, of the two well- 
known patriotic anecdotes :— 

" Who his nut wrpinVr Shim v.-. early erave— 
The wise, lb? muni, ihr eiMirii-mi-. nnd the brave? 
Who has not frit elate with patriot pride 
To tell him Ijiuhrnlv I'll !■■•.( i:,n L.-rndicd? 
On Zutph.'i - ii.'ld i.i ill hi hi in! -trili- he lay. 
While pain mul mint hi* lil.'-hl.-nl ehb'd away— 
"cc, to hi j nirm-li'il li|i. he I., .n . [be cup. 
The far sought ilra.ijtit ivbi..-ii pintiirr bids him dntsp- 



Why sto;..s tin- imrrior -ivhy thus litis tip 
Hie he ■■■ rinofnr 

Behold, he cried, ' that. soldi 



He asks this drop in his last agony ; 
The cheering draught I willingly resign, 
Thit mun'i neeettity it more than mine.' 
Who has not kindled up at Nelson's fame. 
And felt the tear Sow at Trafalgar's name? 
Who has not own'd, that in his patriot part 
He wore tbe bravest and the kindest heart ? 
In Nile's great triumph when the hero fell. 
Amidst the fears of those who lov'd him well, 
Whv asks he not the prompt obedient skill- 
Why sits he on the dark and reeking around. 
To struggle with his pain, and task his will 
Yet to endure his trashing, unstanch'd wound f 
' Leave not,' he said, ' the bleeding seaman's side. i 
A streaming cockpit is no place for pride- 
Alike with hopes of victory we burn — 
With my trave feltowi toil! I take ma turn.' " 
Such volumes as these are the most acceptable pre- 
sents which can be placed in tbe hands of the youngo ; 
portion of the middle classes. They not only furoi* 
a large share of instruction, but they contain the nv 
dences of an Englishman's right to ba pioud of bit 
country. 



Memoirs of the War of La Vtndee. By Madih* DS 
SaPiKAOD. London : C. Knight, ISM. 
The war of La Vendee was, perhaps, more pregntsl 
with examples of obstinate courage, unbending fortitude, 
patriotic devotion, and personal suffering, than say 
other civil struggle which history records. It was sav 
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fularly marked with instances of female courage and I 
firmness, under the molt unequalled privations. The I 
Memoirs of Madames La Rochejaquelcin and De Bon- | 
; damps, are strangely interesting, and with them must we 
:lass the little volume before us. Madame De Sapinaud , 
was closely related to some of the distinguished Vendean 
(eneraJs, and was placed in situations which unhappily ■ 
mabled her to describe that war but too well. Her 
>bject in writing the work is thus stated : — 

" It is for you, my dear children, that I have written 
his history of the misfortunes and the glory of La Vendee, 
[f our triumph* have been great, Our disasters have been 
•gully so J and Providence, which crowned our efforts with I 
ilory, while we remained faithful to our God, abandoned 
is a* soon as we renounced that fidelity. Often, in writing 
hese Memoirs, have I bedewed with my tears the page on 
»hich 1 retraced no man; misfortunes. Surrounded as I i 
vat by enemies who persecuted me with sanguinary hatred ; 
:lothcd in the garb of misery ; and, to complete my wretch- I 
■dnett, sepnrated from my children, — the only consolation ' 
t had left was to write for them an account of the heroic 
leeds and great disasters I witnessed. You will perhaps I 

from the exact order of historical precision ; but hour can 
it be otherwise! Ever since the Altai day when the Pa- 
triots entered Montague and set fire to my house, 1 wan- 
dered from cottage to cottage, uncertain where to lay my 
head. I know not even whether Providence will ever 
grant me the happiness of seeing you again, and folding 
you in my arms. In that case, this shall be this will of your 
unfortunate mother. May my children, when they read 
how their uncle Sapinaud. and their relatives Baudery and 
Verteuil died, learn to walk in their steps, and to hold, like ' 
them, but one object in view, that of faithfully serving their 
God and their kmgl May they, above all, preserve those | 
lenlimcnts of religion with which I have always endea- 
vonred to impress them; and by such means they will pro- 
cure a life of happiness in this world, and a never-fading 
jlory in the world to come." 



an undisciplined peasantry, who were armed with a few 
fowling pieces, scythes and sticks, defeated the revolu- 



me, ' I shall always be found at the head of my men, and 
you shall never bear of my having retreated before the 
enemy.' As soon as he had got on horseback, there i 

- - ■■ ■'■■ ' ' " : - '- *>-■■■■■ ---■ ■ returned ti 



This melancholy fatalism was a common feeling 
amongst the Vendeans, and throws a mournful * 
over the history of their struggle. He perished at the 
attack on the bridge of Charron. 

Much of the volume of Madame de Sapinaud touches 
upon the same events with those of fionchamps and La 
Rochejaquelcin. We shall merely notice such parts as 
are more personal to the fair author : — ■ 

"My troubles increased on tie i;th October. I had 
»ent nn express in the morning to La lilBnchardiere, to ap- 
prize my children of the mi ntor tunes with which we were 
threatened, and to advise them to seek their salcly by 
Sight : at the same time, 1 ordered u horse to be saddled io 
go and meet them, and in waiting the return of the express, 
I threw myself on my bed, to taki- a little repose. I had 
scarcely laid myself down, when they came to inform me 
thai the Blues were entering on every aide, and that no- 
thing but immediate flight could save us. One of my maid- 

iirmedthcsud news; the only thing to be done was to fly 
to the nearest wood for shelter. We had scarce entered it, 
when the roar of the cannon was heard in every direction, 
and from our station in the woods we could distinguish 
horsemen gallopping about, and calling out to slaughter 
ind bum every thing that came wiihin reach. This tu- 
mult lasted till three o'clock. We saw two women running 
off a distance. Perrine, who bad accompanied ~ " ~ 






asked tl 



when 






•' Oil 



" On his return, Sapinaud established his head-quarters 
it Chantoonay. The national guards were terrified ; the 
troops of the line fled in every direction. My brother-in- 
law wrote to inform me of his success, and he came liimwli 
" w days afterwards, to nay me a visit at Montague. He 
'—- « ifelnrllnir hinwlf with hope; he as- 
that he and 



is far, however, from deluding himself with hope ; he 
•ured me that the catastrophe was at hand, and that he ■ 
many others would perish. I endeavoured in Win to 



,-ctiiis melancholy presentiment,— Do 

lister,' he replied, ' that I tremble at the prospect ol 
death ; I offered the sacrifice of my life the day on which 1 
took up arms. My course is taken— there is nn end of iL 
I will retard as long as I can the fatal moment, but I am 
■ l.i-.' it will not he long before I pay the forfeit of my life. 
All I regret is, that I cannot be useful, before I die, to the 
brave fellows who have followed me.' 

'• 111 vain did bis aides-de-camp, Rangot and Beinrry, 
ondcavour to divert his thoughts ; he was struck with thi 
idea of his approaching death. He bade me adieu, desiring 
me to comfort myself and recommending to me his Ven- 
ieans. * Depend upon it, sister,' said he, as be embracet 



been rubbed by th 

..._ ! we had, and com 

„ „ _ Man tagne, adding, that they were 

going to scour the woods, aod kill every one they found in 
them.' On hearing this, Perrine was anxious to quit the 
retreat we had chosen ; but for my part, 1 preferred re- 
' ing till the evening; 1 dreaded (ailing in with those 

** lenulh. nfler minwl. we left the wood. 

expected to see the 

•tched 
lean- 
not express the terror wltii which 1 was seized on finding 
the doors of the houses open, and clotbes-and lini 

about the street; it immediately struck me. tb 

bitants must have been killed. We immediately left the 
village, and hid ourselves behind a very thi ' 

Sinn «wl Iniwl mp mmr n-atir af. H neighl>_. , 

She had scarce! 



the niffif 






; but what was my astomehn 
l entered it ; yet 1 did not di 



leigbboiiring lout 

... .._ of thirst. She had scarcely left me, 

n I heard the sound of horse* approaching. 1 was very 






ined lest any misfortune should belal her; 

the Blues merely asked the way to LesHerbiers, and parsed 
on without doing her any injury. Finding ourselves in 
greater security than before, and being very much pressed 
by hunger, we determined on going to La Blanctasrdi --- 
for 1 was anxious to see my daughter. We therefore r 
menced our journey, keeping as much as possible ou 
the way of the roads and the farm-houses : but we a 
not altogether avoid the latter. The first we enme to 
sented a terrifying spectacle; the doors were wide o; 
and the house was half burnt down : the cattle and 
sheep were lowing and bleating out of doura, and the i 
animals seemed to be calling for assistance. After pa* 
this farm, we met a man and a woman with their little 
daughter, scarcely three xeara oW. TWi MJ&. 
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ho lur advocate. The unmble disp- 
" ' mind of Mrs. Sheridan was suit 
to u.ake tbeir <k-tDesric life one of great happiness, but 
the dispute* betwra Mr. Sheridan, and tome of ha 
acton, ended si the datraetkni of his property, and 
bit voluntary wtf-buustuaent from Ireland. Here at* 
was mtinate with all the members of that splendid li- 
terary coterie which existed in London, soon alter tbc 
middle of the last century. About this time " Sydney 
Biddulph" was wntteri,a note! tearing evidence ol great 
talent, and which was extremely successful on its first 
appearance, Mss Let.nn kindly give* the reader a tout 
a hundred pages of extracts from the novel. This m- 
vi.irri -tmnplv of book -making. 

We ought now to quote some of the anecdotes with 
which the volume is pretty thickly strewn. Tbey are 
not any of them remarkably new, but do well in the 
way of chit-chat : — 

" At this time. Dr. Johnson was a frequent visitor it 
Mr. SI,. -r:iii iii's when he itm in London, and us>ed to foadlr 
the children, in his rough way, who might, so tar. boKslot 
tarring been 'rlrn-rmr ta grmmt del pAiitopMei," Ob- 
MTvinit t luLt Mr-. Sheridan's eldest daughter already be^au 
to give Minis nl iliat Im, 1 M literature lor which she wa*st- 
len.ii ill ~ ili-tiiiiiuislied. And that she wa» very attentivel) 
i-i"|iluvi'il in rending his - Ramblers,* her motlier hastened 
to luisurc llr. J.ilinson. it was only works of Ibat uneatep- 
ii'in.il.l.' i!.-iii|ii]..ri nhu-li -I i- -.11 tiered to meet the eyes of 
her little girl. • In general.' added Mra. Sheridan, ' I am 
"" keep from her all such hooka aa are not cal- 
r moral tendency, expressly lor the perusal 
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■ of Sir Anthony Bmny lie, 
... -juld not, she [tit Mtt 
■Mb and jui-tlynppreciated by the tasteful 
i jiMiii:iiiiih' [nirc n[ ihi- jhhIIitici' in the pit nikd 
Its mill tlult her pii--'iiri' thrre n-a-i i]|inf.i-i--iiry; but 
there was nn in[ii-ii.ii ul' ■...ntimrni .'>-.r ui-itrly delicate in 
s piece, and a* tin- ■■Imli* Ih'Ii.iiltiI rutlwr to the east of 
■h and gentci-l comedy, than of l'i«:i(l iind farcical hu- 
r, fht tbouiiht the it spec table supporters o[the middle 



... might require.! little fr«rfii.„. .... 

tinned herwlf, with Mr. Archibald Fnuser and a consi- 

"o tliem liBM on 



; !'!»>-. 



IKwen htrscll, with Mr. Arcm 

■able body of friends, to point . 

— " idmire, and contribute their share to Ihe auccew of 
■, hy obstreperous thunders of applause. Having 
approbation ii>r tin* [■oriijilete ■.iiroeasof this ma- 
■uvre, the lively Mr.. (' ln4nioinl.lv now requested the 
lunate pueti-ss would hapten ilie jrnial of supper for hcr- 
f and hunary friends; and thote arc liltti- acquainted 
;b the amictic* am! -..lit itudei nt il»- drama, who cannot 
agine, thai aeldom was a supper dispatched With greater 
ety and appetite." 

" The Discovery *» wu very successful, but her next 
tnedj, - Tbe Dupe," Med. She consoled herself in 
__:_. t ^y ^jjiug (^ following ode to 



Collected, calm, resign'd. 
Say, ye who search with curious eyes. 
The spring whence human actions rial 

Say, nh.nre this turn of mind? 
Tis Patience.— Gentle goddem >»i' ' 
0,let thy votary's vow (prevail, 



'jieiuiy voiary s vow aprevau. 

Thy threaten'd Bight to stay : 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest, 
Long reign'd an inmate in this breast. 

And ruled with gentle away. 
Through all the various turns of fate, 
OrdainM me in each several state, 

My wayward lot baa known— 
What taught me silently to bear, 
To curb the sigh, to check tbe tear, 

When sorrow weigh'd me down ? 
Twas Patience.— Temperate goddess, stay ! 
For -"till thy dictates I obey. 



Nor yield to P, 



Thought 






My bme, my toil, my hopes o'erthrown 

In one ill-fated hour. 
When robb'd of her I held most dear, 
My hands aiiom'd the mournful bier 

Of her I loved so well: 
What, when mute sorrow ehain'd my tongue, 
Aa o'er the sable hearse I hung, 

Forbade the tide to swell 7 
'Twaa patience. — Goddess ever calm, 
Oh I pour into my breast thy balm, 

That antidote to pain; 
Which, Bowing from thy nectar 'd urn. 
By chemistry divine can turn 

Our losses into gain. 
When sick, and languishing in bed. 
Sleep from my restless couch had ned ; 

Sleep— which even pain beguilee : 
What taught me calmly to sustain 
A feveruh being raek'd with pain, 

And dreat my looks in amilea ? 
Twaa Patience.-HeaTen-desceudedmaid. 
Implored, new swiftly to my aid. 

And lent her IMbW breast: 



Watch 'd my sad couch with parent are, 
Rcpell'd the approaches of despair, 

And aooth'd my soul to real. 
What, when disaever'd from his side. 
My fnend, protector, and my guide ; 

When my prophetic soul, 
Anticipating: all the storm, 
Saw danger in its direst form. 

What could my [ears control ? 
Twaa Patience.— Gentle goddess, hear. 
Be ever to thy suppliant near, 

Norlctonem 



The increasing embarrassments of her husband ren- 
dered it necessary for him to take refuge in France; 
where after composing " Nourjabad," the second part 
Of " Sydney Biddulph," and a comedy, Mrs. Sheridan 
died in 1766. The character of this lady seems to have 
been very exemplary in all the relations of domestic life. 
Her talents were of a high order, end tbe bore with her 
to the grave a greater portion of regret than often falls 



nloL 

Tbe remainder of Mi*t Lefnnu 'i volume it made up of 
anecdotes of tbe public men of the time, and of correc- 
tions of manifold errors in a work called " Walkins 
Memoirs of R. B. Sheridan." The cast of the publica- 
tion is amiable and agreeable, and will be read with 
much gratification, 

EXHIBITION.— BRITISH GALLERY. 

(Continued /re-* p. 364. > 



Battle pieces in general, at least modem ones, excite 
little interest in a pictorial sense, for that coatume which is 
coeval with ourselves, rarely is acceptable to the eye that 
is accustomed to look for something more in historical 
composition than tbe habits of our own day. Mr. 
Dighton, however, in venturing to describe skirmishes and 
battles founded upon recent historical facta, has made 
ample compensation for what might otherwise appear a 
trespaMupon good taste, by selecting the moat romantic 
events in modern warfare for his subjects, making their sites 
no less interesting by their rude grandeur, than try animat- 
ing them with a class of warriors congenial to our notions of 
the picturesque. 

In tills bold and striking composition, there is a fine dis- 
play of coatume, and a well studied arrangement of tbe 
many groups that agiute the acene. Tbe rage of the Turka 
on one spot in meeting this repulse, their horror on the 
next on beholding the impending destruction from the fall- 
ing i us mn of rock, the coolness and devotion of the 
Souliotes in this momentous struggle, animated to enthu- 
siasm hy the cries of the women, who willingly share in the 
danger — all conspire to the main object of the design. It is 
the determined struggle of tbe oppressed against the op- 

Eessor in that sublime moment, when one impulse seems 
inspire every mind to the glorious resolve, to conquer or 

The practice of Mr. Dighton may be instanced aa another 
proof of the success attendant upon stjaad s nsga, "aj-fl™- 
pursuit of art, srasay ttst ptwaawsw W >-*■■ -fr«. ■«&«■*•- 



X 
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Co discover his forte. The three last picture! of this class, 
from his pencil, have been marked by progressive improve- 
ment. The last scene, "the Guerifhu," made a favor- 



those desperate encounters which might be consider! 
episodes Hi the glorious Iliad of the Penins I a. Tli 



considered the 



W 



ittle other 

effect, (we apeak not invidiously) 
pathos seem not to have constituted any 



ltion of the employers or the employed in 



. designing such 

In these com positions of Mr. Digbhrn's, we have a fine 
display of those agitating passions which are consequent 
upon the struggle of the field of battle, when foe meets foe, 
arm to arm, and without which we cannot consent to desig- 
nate battle-pieces, in the true sense of the word historical 
paintings. It may not be discreet, perhaps, to add, what 
however we feel it but justice to thin artist to notice, that 
we lament that he was not honored with one of the commis- 
sions for the large battle-pieces that are intended to cele- 
brate the exploits of our illustrious hero, the greatest gene- 
ral of the age, and destined to decorate the walls of the 
British court. We hope, however, that this energetic 
composition, in whicb there is so excellent a display of mi- 
litary costume, and such an interesting variety of the pic- 
turesque attributes of warfare, will not remain on the walla 
of this patriotic institution unsold. 



jicc injurious to the author of this very 

masterly picture, we should leave untold what we have 
heard. That this ass's head is the identical study which 
Mr. Haydon made from the life, for his composition of 
"Christ's entrance into Jerusalem." It however is of lit- 
tle import to the true connoisseur, so that he becomes pos- 
sessed of a fine picture, or study, or sketch, to know for 
what particular purpose it might be wrought. Vet were 
we to become the purchasers of this piece, we should per- 
haps value it somewhat the more, from knowing some par- 
ticular trait of its origin. The more chit-chat history is 
ipped about an interesting; scrap of art, the more is its 
.._ .. .1 ..... ...i : x [ne ¥ j r[uo(0 „jlh the amateur. 



. ...„ _ _ .__ that merry sprite, wi 

Id not hesitate to say that the adaptation is happily 
Dit. The figure is designed in a fine gusto, and w flunk it 
an emanation of the artist's talent that would support 
reputation, were it placed in the finest nailery of old n. . 
tern. We much doubt whether Snyders or Rubens himself 
ever painted a finer study of this very picturesque animal. 



To object to the colour of these pictures because the 
•esses are too red or too brown, evinces more of fastidious- 
■ps than sober judgment. If the costume in colour be red 
or blue, the artist has no choice but to paint it. Certainly 
(here is agencrnl hue over these spirited compositions of 
Mr. Eastlake's that savours of peculiarity, but this arisea 
from the fidelity with which he has depicted a class of peo- 
ple of another region, wjiose external appearance, as Well ad 
manners. diQer so much from our own. 

The violent contrast of the blue mountains and the water 
of tha same colour, is also objected tor but we cannot judge 



of the colouring of distant objects m they appear in u* 
pure climate of Switzerland and Italy, by the subdued what 
tinting caused by our more dense atmosphere, which ratxf 
exhibits the utmost distance in a tint of a lii|L lajsjieii 
primite colour than a bluish jjrey. Wfuueve: 
of the sameness of these picture*, as to tfce Kra 
finch they may make upon the eye of sa Erf- 
:, no one at all acqiurinted with the properties 
of painting can object to the praise which their author !■ 
acquired an- the masterly and original style in which tbn 
— wrought. The figures have tha true 



- appears to be „. 

The subjects are well composed, the 

are touched with looseness and facility, and then is nouonf 
wanting but time to subdue something of the oily or rrodr 
appearance of the general texture to render them delicti- 
ful cabinet pictures. 



, is here represent _ ... 

great pictorial interest. She is on a height, which migkl 
well appal any one of the sex, but the tear less compank J 
these mountain robbers, and grasping the limb of a tre. 
security, is anxiously looking down upon a skirmish bets 
her friends and some of the police troops, who were _. 
patched to destroy them in their haunts. The daring spirit 
of this heroine, who is now well known at Rome, is strotbdy 
expressed in her visage, and the interest which she «xl- 
in the preservation of her husband and his partisans, is told 
by the vehemence with which she compresses her sat. 
The conception, and indeed the treatment of this subject, 
would be creditable to the pcucil of Salvator Rosa. 



*nery. wltti 
..ra, depencW 

'daily, as we have observed before, upon uW crlr- 
uniied painters living amidst the scenes which tbey imiutnl 
with no much truth, and which enabled them to diffuse ihit 
charm over their compositions, which is only felt in ( hti|oi- 
tion as they are facsimiles of nature. Mr. Crotneisonr.ot 
rather n.as one 'if those ingenious provincial artist*, slue 
pencil pourtrnyed what he saw with unaffected (implicit! . 
and may be regarded as the founder of a school of laaiiap! 
in hi-, rji'iuiilumrhood, which promises to do credit to it" w- , 
liciiimi- iH'cci'iitor, and to identify the county of Noriidk ; 
with tin- arts. Suffolk, we know, has been indebted lob" j 
■J ail is borough. Constable, too, will help to I 
spread the fame of the pictorial scenery of this county ; ai 
bis bii'th place, too, by the truly English pastoral*. wb«* 
his admirahle pencil has chosen, to perpetuate to thee 
times to come, when future connoisseurs shall talk of him 
and Gainsborough, and Crome,and Vincent, and Starts, u 
the old English masters. 

The city of Norwich of late years, has merited the sppru- 
bation and applause of the metropolitan artists, frosi "*■* 
number of landscape painters and draftsmen who havri 
cessfully studied the arts within itsancient wall*. The I 
Mr. Crome, who practised there, hsa long been cooHdrrrd 
.. — —-a of considerable merit. This marine piece, ii ' 
d efficient specimenof his style. There i>a breadth 



UR 



the talents of its ingenious author, whose loss to ths uO 
end to his friends, we hear, is still the subject of deep Ttftt I 
' in the neighbourhood where be resided. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

ie (treat raereaae in the number of artists since the 
Ution of the Royal Academy by our bite revered Mo- 
i, having rendered the room., of that lalimtilc national 
>1 inadequate as a place of ex hi hi lion lor tin* numerous 
« of arte annually ae tit for that pur|ioaet and the Bri- 
Instilution (the only public place of sale) rhs-ing its 
■"'""is of Modern Art early m April ; in order to ■>'■' 



. _._ta (not membera of the Royal Aemlemy) have U'eii 
ccd, under these circumstance-, to form tlic:iische- 

aSociety for the erection Q[ an " Extrusive liallery 
M Annua! Exhibition and Sal.- ol tin- Works of Living 
iW of the United Kingdom," in the various branches 
lintingliiiOiland Water Colours). Sculpture, Archi- 
ire, and Engraving, at the period when the tasteful 
apulent are usually resident in tin' Metropolis, viz. 
ag the months of April, May. June, mid .Inly; t 

Exhibition to open at the eld— ui tin- llriti.h In-tit 
, in April next. 
M regulation" are upon the most lilieral principk 

"' '"""' '"' ' ave an ojijuriiLiiity 

rly seen and sppre- 



isplayin 
■d by tl 



-it in the e: . 

„ ...-ir works so as t 

_ jy the public, and they wi -, 

of the society. The Gallerv. which i- nearh 

rd, will he entered by a hand I i.u-j,- urado,' 

Street, Pall Mall Eaat,and » ill consist of » -ml. 
as. well proportioned, and severally aiiaptod to i 
9 departments of arts. 

irtlie furtherance of thia de:-irahlr ohjeet. Mir- 
ed feel induced to solicit that protection and assii 
i the patrons and [overs of rlriti-li art. which : 
etiMDIc to the success of their undertaking : - 
. Heaphy. T. C. Holland, J. Clover. II. liicht 
>er, S. Wilson, P. Naamyth. (I. Vincent, W. L..,™.. 
iartin.J. Burnet, G. Maliphanl, C. Stanfield, I). T. 
rton, T. Hargreaves, H. Ros-i. C. Heath. H. Haw- 
i, J. Henning, G. Hargreav.-. II. Huberts, B. Blake, 
voodin, J. Henning, Jim., C. Scott. C. II. Smith. .1 
ry, G. Maddox, L. Fares, R. B. llarradon, F. Read. 
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'nnbrugh lived In the present day, when the ele- 
gance or Greek architecture is so well understood, his taste 
mid have been better regulated, and be would have done 
irks of unexceptionable grandeur. *' We can only regret, 
tliat auch exemplars were not within the reach of a man so 
fully qualified to do them justice. The Grecian architec- 
ture it well understood : but ie it to the Regent-street we 
must go for the proof of this ? Will Warren'a Hotel, the 
Haymarket Theatre, or even Mr. Naah's " elegant" 
house, evidence this knowledge? 

" No profession has been mauled and mangled by rude 
hands, for certain, as this said divine science of architec- 
ture." Thus aaith Veritas ; and where shall we more lea- 
tlily substantiate this, than by accompanying the three 
friende of VeritM In their walk up Regent-street; ~ 



vof the desinns(l may say the best) are the 
(jiuuuumii mi in her architects, though subjected to the ap- 
proval of Mr. Nash. All this, it will be said, is i" aoouy- 



_-_'' censure. True I — but if correctly urged, it rests _.. 
gj firai a foundation aa " anonymous" praise. And now 

Mr. Smirke's Club House, shews much of that chaste 
-tmplicity characterising his works, but it cannot be cited 

a) a mode] o[ cla.sieal eurreruie,.. St. Philip'* rluip.4, 
with its knuiaii purlieu iiuil (lie, k Im-11 Ion it. has been tri- 
ll by an abler pen than mine. From thence we will 
the bed-posts, as they have been not unaptly termed 
meone who probably knew a" pillar from a pilaster," 
most .i—iiri'uly could discern that it was nut produc- 
Ot this kind, which would call our natural architee- 
in the eyes ol the world, I hey Indng neither pic- 
"lue, classical, or architectum!. Tin: Id vent Circu- 
it good in it.- features, lull -iidlv di. figured hy ihesh.. r - 
frants. which :mi>car innni imu the ii|.,vinii>. ,uul. ; 
I'alatafTs recruit.-, of all -haj..-. am! sizes. Surely, the 

almost uiicunimll.'d :it:tlM>i'its ■■: Mi . N-i-ii in .ht lini ■ 

entedtl nppsaaadi the County Fire Ol 

■mil by '.: ami till- in. iv !-■ retarded in uric ol 






m of the inclosed observations. 
' . 1 respect the 
; Fine Arts, and 
leavour to ehew 
ncd with " rriti- 
are not without 



Sia, 

i request inn your insert! 
isclaim all controversy 
mth of feeling he cvinc 
■ely come forward with a 
t the remarks of those whi 
compasses" to scan the I 
adation. For the general 

1 to the professional and .. 

aable miscellany, fully sensible that in so doi 
ost valuable majority. 

liBering from your correspondent Veritas 
fits of the New Street. I presume to offer a few remarks 
t, as a whole, and with refertnre to its principal parts. 
'hat the Regent-street is picturesque I admit,fcut even in 
I respect greatly inferior to the Nigh -street, Oxford; the 
hitectural beauties of which, finely mingled with minor 
Idings, produce that contrast so neceiaary tothepic- 
esrgue, and afford a repose tt. the eye. vainly sought fur 
he crowded succession of parts forming the New Street, 
it also remembered, that the ■' [winter's light'' (so hap- 
» caught by the three friend- of Veritas) greatly contri- 
ti to the production of this 9n9l praise would, 

rever, afford little gratification to an architect lealoue for 
honour of his profession, and desirous of being known 
wterity aa the author of a work worthy of the age and 



the best til not lie- vhvI.hi ,.). i.-,t j in the street. It i 
-~— I, but a do— cor.y ol the lin-at Gallery to t" 
■louse, the chief alteration being the sulwt 



original, but a close ropy of the 
toereet House, the chief alteration in-uig i»r ivw 
of three quarter cotunin-. lor the |ilasicr»of the origii— . 
Neverthelem. a gooil ■■•)«,■ i- l-ttrr than a liad original, and 
it must ever be regarded as a line termination to this vie 
of the street. The yuadrant Colonnade ii>a (licturesqi 
feature, but the buildings nlmvc it are very indifleren-. 
We now approach the -u-itr of Su a How -street, and here the 
line betu.'.ii Her.k-street ,uul Ij'ie.-si.i-street, Imilt l>y 
Mr. Burton, i- de.erving of mu.li .-..nnuendation. Still. 
however, have we tin' .wmr lile shop front*, mi sadly at va- 
riance with the othi'i'u i-e h ■.miilnl .i].|sarBnce of this/o- 

(*•>,■ and the .uiii-i f tl i. l,,tr,n - over the oolumus, 

s a defect not to have been expected, in a building other- 
wise possessing so many good point*. The houses ou the 
apposite side are much inferior. 

The front, executed for Mr. Robins, will, I think, find 
lew admirer* either lor architectural proprict 
tureaque beauty.. Its " pilasters, scored like loins 
indicate the architect, and arecent severe frcfare 
cicntly explained the opinions of the cognoscenti with re- 

Eird to hi- merits. Archbishop Tennyson's Chapel, and 
arbonnell'a front, are in much better style; indeed the 



itood. 



s a proof that the Greek architecture it well under- 

What Mr. Cockerel! *s Chapel (the corner of F 

street) may be when finished, I know not, but 



when his beautiful exhibition drawings arc recollected, in 
which classic architecture has been combined with a high 
degree of inventive itenius. The tower* of thi 
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period) of Grecian architecture. The Argyll Rcomsare 
m the puerile taste, pervading the street. L'nmean- 
termiaals, sunk pkneK an.i lulling details, Hre the c 
racteriaticj. Prom thence to Mr. Null's New Church 
(aunt observations apply. 

Here we may naturally cxi-lnim, Mr. Nosh will prodi 
something worthy our nge. The " nuest street in the 
world,'' will surely contain a temple ot coiiuinh-nnt. 
magnificence. Will it |.mf„ tin- -imple majesty of tl>. 
Parthenon, or the elcganci- and beauty of Ihc Erectheum 
We turn from these spem latum- amlbehold Mr. Nash' 
Church] Compare itmihSt. lii^rwe's, St. Marti-*- - 

rfthi 

, .. „ worthy o[ his reign, or of bis 

people. Erect a second St. PaniTa- in tin.'" lim'-n i-treei hi 
the world," and you produce some tiling lo adorn it. hut 
with Mr. Nash's Church staring us in the fare, it in ; - 
vain to eulogize hut (treat nhilitie*. The impossibility _. 
injustice of pronouncin|t imL- nt .»i i an unfinished build- 
ing may be urs- J 
or the leopard iiia spuu r ■ 

The scaffolding is strurk from the spire. . 

form of the whole exposed to view. The houses 

thence connecting the street with Portland-place (a fini 
open, unpretending street) ;ny neither below praise, oi 
above censure, and the rirculnr wings forming the np 
proach to the Regent's- park, neiitly arranged. 

In thus freely commeiihrii.- mi the .New Street, I am nei 
ther incited by "malignant envy, 1 ' ora desire to under 
value the fair fame of Mr. Nash; but when professiona 
men in (heir anarch for sjtae/rtr, neglect the sound princi- 
ples of art, and indulge b nm napne* and absurdity, they 
roust bear tbecomments in sitiii li they lay themselves open ■ 
and every man who onnacienliouely gives his opir 1 "" : 



f> and the general 



they do from those who rank high in the 
whoabouldbe the lumiiiiir ii - (!■ |.-i]iii ■ I lie young stnacnt: 
not the false lights to m ■ . him. 

That Mr. Nash has, Oi ha- ji.iI. [inxlurerl a wnrk ruli-ii- 
lated to exalt the architeeture of his country, posteritj 
(should his street exist beyond the present century) will 
"idge, alike unawed by •• anonymous" censure, or un- 

assed by " anonymous'' praises. 

I remain, Sir, yuurobedient Servant. 

MamhlA. \Sli. A STUDENT. 



To the EdUor of the Somerset Home Gazette. 

Mi Dei n Sin, 

For I must now call you so, fnr the pleasure and inlbr- 

stion you afford me. • • • • 

I have just seen an admirable copy of a very fine Hilton, 

by Miss Gouldsmith[:— tli. r. i. a liulr a nocdotc attached to 

"-'- picture, which, ^jth some^f your jmrnisu, might 



make aemaU side-dish fnr your dessert, fhe late Saui 
ders Welch, the Magistrate, whom f n- member very well, 
id have often been at h]- li..n>r. at Ihimnsteart, calling 
ie dav on Mr. NoHek.i:. km. it «"ii-m there, and was 
uch pleased with bim : be inquired mow time after who 
.jat friend Ol bis was, that he had met, and wished Mr. 

Nollekens to bring him ie ilav luilim- with him. Nolle- 

kens replied, ** He is not rich, you had much better gi 



The original is now thought cheap at <M guii 

lam, Sir, your' « truly, 

A SEPTUACEKAKIA5. 
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Bin, 

Allow me, through t 
ing miscellany, to give 

night had the gratilicati . ....„, , ,. 

number of Artist*, for the important study of Anatoa.;. 
underthe designation of the " Artists' Anatomical SorJri)."i 
which I was happy to nnd met with the moat unqualicnil 
approbation of Sir T. Lawrence. P. R.A. who, un thai 
evening, honoured the society with his attendance, *od«- 
fored to do any thing in his power for the society. 

The object of this association is fully expressed by its | 
title. The mode of proceeding at its meetings {which tn 
week during the season;, is by lecture and detua- ' 

_. ....i of the Anatomy of the Human Body, tallowed bj | 
examinations of the mem beta, by Mr. G. Simpson, aasja-1 
tomical student) and at the head of this uselul inititiOn ' 
is A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. who 1 understand takes eon* 
derable interest in the conduct of it, k» which he iitu.1-. 
nently qualified by the example of excellence in hi> ar- 
partroent of the Art, and the urbanity of his manner*. 

The indispensable utility of Anatomy lo Artists is, 1 (e- 
lieve, unquestionable; and I will not trespass on )<hii| 
■— lumns more than by earnestly recommending the mitt) ■ 

■he students in art, as a means of attaining the tw«- ' 
ledge {as it struck me) in a manner both permanent at ; 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant. 






... , - , ; dui mr. neau i bwu . 

hearing of Mr. Ruubiliac's great abilities, and discoerrn*; 
an early propensity in *"' " -----■' ...=... 



his son to drawing and modelmf.! 

perfect him in those branches under biie»«-| 

Despairing to obtain what his heart n 



while yet at the srsneM. ' 

c to take him into bishousr! 

ig;andmodelling. Some few week*, 
after, Mr. Roubiliac working on a very 1 line bust, of •*»* 
lie was particularly nice, and which lie would not 
any oue but himself to touch, our young artist was 
enough, in the absence of his master, to attempt to Ik — . 
which he either nearly or quite accomplished. When Mi- 
Roubiliac returned lo work, his surprise: can be better <i*- 
ceived than here related. Convinced lie had not done new 
so much when he had left it, and knowing he bad hook 
who wouM have attempted so bold an undertaking, he to- 
ed bis young pupil, who frankly confessed it. rrua thai 
moment he in his turn became the solicitor to hi* fctber u 
take him apprentice; and they continued insefaraHr 
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ever after, and all distinction was lost in the affec- 
bore him. Mr. Read gained in the years 1762 and 
t two largest premiums ever given In the Satiety of 
id Sciences for sculpture ngsinst ail nations that 

vited to oppose Mm ; and 1 1 inre [.erforTnjinces of 

i work in Westminster Abbey tli.m any other artist, 
ultiea were, from his great studios, impaired nt a 
life when other men's are in their prime, and he 
■ totally deprived of reason mimic short time before 
th, Mr. Read occupied the mm house in which hi* 
Roubiliac had lived In SL Merlin 's-lane, and died 
uly the 11th, 1787. 



following anecdote will give a heller idea of Deare'i 

his art, than a volume of panegyric : — 
ingoneday at Orotto Ferrnta. where I passed my 
r in order to avoid the heat of Rome, in one of the 
it days I ever remember, he arrived nn foot, in corn- 
ith a Formatore, (a piaster raster.) having carried, 
is, for seventeen miles, nl t 2i)lln. of day. and a 

plaster of Paris. Dinner was ju«t served, but lie 
lot come up to partake of it. until 1 lint promi-n-d to 
lira, the instant the cloth was removed, to Monte 
■e. a deserted villa belonging to Prince Horghese, 
h I had the keys, that he might there press otrone 

side locks of the famous A»t,,t< m ,. not having n 

omhis own correct drawing of it, to give any thing 

character to the hair of a French lady, whose bust 

executing. We went there; he stole the impres- 
id returned in raptures to Rome, on foot, the same 



DRAMA. 

■'» TTjeofw. — Madame Catalani. having recovered 
•r indisposition, and settled her dinvrence with the 
:r, has resumed her station nt Ihis theatre. We 
othing new to remark uj-m lier performance oi 
I, in It Fanatieo, except that she introduces the reci- 
ind air, Di tanti Palpiti, from Taneredi. This, we 
», is the pesce-oflrring to Rossini, the Indy having 
ned off,'' as the Americans have it, [mm appearing 
piece of that celebrated composer. Mmlauie I'nta- 



Every third sentence of Mr. Mathews' recitation 
ipliment to America. In speaking of their faults, 
ne contrasts them with some virtue, and in shadowing forth 
a weakness, he opposes to it the liqhtof some strength. 
This may be the result of honest conviction, or of interested 

Blicy. We hope it is the first; but we know that Mr. 
sthews intends making another " trip to America." It 
is polite, therefore, to throw the sop to Cerberus. In 
spite, however, of bis eulogies, compliments, and ob- 
servations, there was continually peeping forth a de- 
' at our quondam children; 
, Mr. Mathews wished to 



j make a home thrust a 

or as they would t 



like n field preacher. 



w, no doubt; perhaps she makes it tno one. rtc 
o living person could execute it nearly *o well. In 
■- she approaches as nigh perlertinn as is possible. 
then, is no room for csrpine nr criticising. One has 
(to do but listen, and drink in the "cini-itc -nnmh 
wonderful singer. It has 1, ,n ,.|.j...-'ci| to Madame 
li, that in this opera. It Fann/ico. -lie engrosses all 
sic. This criticism has one or two faults : first, it is 
e; next, if it were, do we go lo the opera to hear the 
inate persons, or the great mistress ? The former M 
ive at any timet the latter nnwi amongst us nt the 
Is of years. We have no great reverence tor the 
■chaof the daily press, at any time, and more espe- 
si the subject of the opera, for which their critical 
ationsare generally of the fumiivo order only. 

Mal/Unei. — On Thursday, this gentleman threw 
is doors far the reception of .nnip.inv. to witness his 

of Transatlantic curiosities. Several weeks ago, we 
led our apprehensions lest the witty propensities of 
. might carry him a little ton far in turning " - L 



this, and v 

Americans, « - 

follies, a great deal too forced and in 

'I'lic (ii rloririaii.v begins with his aeparuire irom iui*> 
hmil— Ins |.:.-;ijr i.ver the Atlantic — a ludicrous descrip- 
liun ol hi- fellim* travellers— his arrival— a New York 
lm:ir.iini;-liiiii*e, :ii id its inmates. This l.i't particular is 
icrv cuellcnt in jiointof acting, hut the prim i|i.<l [icr-m* 
:irr l'.;i.i!i>hmcji ! The scene muriit iu-t u- well lime I. -en 
h. ill in I. in,!, .n in Liverpool. The,,. ■,- .i Mr. I'minn ■i,i;i. 
an American philosopher, and a ureal f.tvimrite n[ Mr. 
Mathews, who compares him to Curran. If 
tnl imi l.e ;i L.-H.H1 one, he is much 

The : onnt -if a negro theatre 

ih.in.--h ti-.i-'lv c\iravagant. The review in another uli- 
tion "I In-ohl -on.- of " WormwaHl Scrub*.' 1 In his plny- 
hill «e pHTci'ive. that Mr. Mathfn- heads thin ridicnlon- 
ile-i-riiiti'in " American Army." There is a long -ior> of 
General Jackson at New Orleans, which has been the pro- 
perty of the newspapers for the last twelve months. " A 
real Yankee" is a portrait which makes every one laugh, 
but it is in part a caricature. We happen to know a great 
deal more about " real yankees" than Mr. MalhssM dm» 
— and we know that his portrait is overcharges) in all its 
features. This arises most probnM; iron hi- pri,:"i'"*i.iTin] 
moilc of looking at human life. Mr. Mathews " 
turist by trade, and he sees ei 
ing and exagge rating medium, 
the whole collection wa 
letter at the Post Office, 
America. There was a good imitation of an ignorant 
judge — and this, too, wss wholly unconnected with Ameri- 
ca. The performances concluded with a " Monopolylogue " 
called " All well at Natchitoches," which was very well 

Eerformed, but not very comic, and certainly as much Eng- 
■h or French as it was American, In reviewing Ibis ex- 
hibition, we cannot but praise the talents of the actor, 
although it is perfectly manifest that he might have said 
and done the same things without -"'■■ng any " Trip to 
America." 



■i y thing through a distort- 
Tbe best told anecdote of 



STAGE SCRAP BOOK. 
No. XIV. 



Mas. B*»»t, who wa* famous at the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, wa* then in poMrMion of almost all 
the chief parts In tragedy : with wbalalJB she gave life to 
them, you will judge by the word* of fJtyden, in bis pre- 
face to Cleomenea, where be says, "Mrs. Barry, always 
excellent, ha* in this tragedy excelled herself, and gained 
a reputation beyond any woman I have ever seen on the ' 
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.Mi been dead theae thirty-eight yean) the ... 

tnpliment, to this hour, may be due to her exeellei ... 

And though she m then not a little pent ber youth, she 



the decline uf it so unon taken notice of. Tim fame Ml... 
Barry arrived to, is n particular proof of the difficulty there 
is in judging, with certainty, from their lint trials whether 
young people will ever make any great " 
There no it seem* so little hopes of Mi 
setting out, that she was at the end of the flirt year dis- 
charged the company, among others that were thought to 
be a useless expence to it. I take it (or granted, that the 
objection to Mrs. Barry at that time mast have been a de- 

incing; hut where there is a proper voice, and ner- 
ith the addition of a good understanding, experience 
defect is not always invincible, or which 
but the late Mrs. Oldfield, are emi- 
. __j. Oldfield bad been a year in the 
Theatre Royal, before sbe waa observed to give any tolera- 
ble hope of her being an actress ; so unlike to all manner of 
propriety was her speaking! How unaccountably then 
does a genius for the stage make its way towards perfec- 
for, notwithstanding these equal disadvantages, both 



these aetreswes, though of different excellence, 






jsly. 
.... 1. Barry, In characters of greatness, bad a presence of 
elevated dignity; her mien and motion superb and grace- 
fully majestic; her voice, full, clear, and strong; so that no 
violence of passion could be too much far her; and when 
distress or tenderness possessed her, she subsided into the 
most affecting melody and softness. In the art of exercis- 
ingpity, she had a power beyond all the actresses 1 had 






or 



the former of these two great excellences, she ga\_ 

most delightful proofs in almost all the heroic plays of Dry- 
den and Lee ; and of the latter, in the softer passions of 
Otway's Monimia and Betvidera. In scenes of anger, defi- 
ance, or resentment, while she was impetuous and terrible, 
she poured out the sentiment with an enchanting harmony, 
and it was this particular excellence Cor which Dryden 
made her the above recited compliment upon her acting 
iinmoVn in his Cleomentt. But here 1 am apt to think 
s partiality for that character blinded his judgment, and 
...ay have temnted him to let it pass for her master-piece; 
when he could not but know, there were several other cha- 
hich her action might have given her a fairpre- 






nind for 



jn Mammtu ,- 

the nobler love of Clt 
'Twas ' 

a much brighter excellence than in Cauandra. 
« person whose merit was distinguished by 
of having an annual benefit play, which was 
■<t to her alone, ifl mistake not, first in King James's 
and which became not common to others till the 
in of this company, after the death of King William's 
queen, Mary. This great actress died of a fever towards 
the latter end of Queen Anne, the year I have forgot, but 



She was the firs 



KAMI 



" Hal hal and so they make us lords by dozens [" 



The following elegant compliment to the British E» 

cius, appeared in the •' I ' lias nti inn. or I'i(jning Admits*. " 

<■( JuK 17. 17-1:!. lia.ri.k n, :«!.■ his first -" 

London stage, October 19, 1741 ;— 

O thou the Phoenix of the age 1 
The prop and glory of the stage '. 
Thou Proteus, that with so much ease, 

Assuni'st what characters you please. 
That, were Democritus alive. 
Hi' at the tragic strains would grieve ; 
Hi'Dirtitits himself would smile, 
To hear thee in thy comic style. 



When in thy Richard I behold. 
The tj runt subtle, stern and bold. 
My soul, with various passions tost. 
Is in the quick transition lost. 
When next I see thy well-feigned woe, 
I oily tlice. altho' my foe ; 
With Lady Anne I straight relent, 
And am rejoiced that you repent. 
But when the tyrant you resume. 
And fix the hapless infant's doom, 
Se.ircc can I think tlion play'sta part. 
But wish to stab thee to the heart. 
Hinv enn thy gentle nature bear, 
T'li—urn-' the murdering \ i Haiti's air? 
S.'ntvh nil tin- chi.r.irtei'.'. vou'M lind 
Not one leas suited to thy mind. 



'Tis here thy genius isadmir'd; 

"l'l- ]|. ve tiiull -eeln'.-t .il t iii-|i 



Some years since, the theatre at Glasgow, (them the _. . 
theatre) was act on lire hy i. -<-t ..| ieln;imn enthusiast". ssJ 

Ihi'stJigreiitirelyeijii'-i I. I lii-ile-j'-teroccunvdlhrBifhl 

lefore the arrival ,.[ Hui .vl. -hinted stresses, Mrs.Gewr 
Anne Bellamy anil Mi" \\ i,ni\<-\. n lm wi're to birr ttl- 
ormed the ensuing night. The following chnur — - 

was the occasion of the conflagration. A method is! p. 

who hpld forth in that city, told his auditors lint br 
dreamed, the preceding night, lie was in the infernal it- 
"— at a grand entertainment, where all the detil> ia 
were present: and that Lucifer their chief, gave fc 

a toast, the health of Mr — , who had sold h»grou»J 

to build him ahouaeupon (meaning the theatre] ind*iur± 
waa to he opened the next ihi\ inr ilo-m i Jl to reign in- Tk 
poor ignorant enllin-i:i-.ti. henrer* of tin. "godly* prrafatr 
found their enmity against Satan and his subject) ia- 
- t:n 1 1 ly uill.Kiiei! I iv [In-. I,;ir iin k ue ; litnl m order toj '' 



rung a 



it ..I In.- 



_. .. body to the new-built pliyhooie, 
and set the stage on fire. Luckily tl„. flames wen — - 

Knslied before any other part of the theatre wascoo__ 
it the wardrobe, belonging to the two, actresses, whs* 
lay in packages on it, was entirely destroyed. It appealed 
that this religious mob had been joined by others, sht 
wished to take advantage of the conflagration ; as a peal 
deal of the false trumpery on the regalia or the king* aJ 
queens, had been taken away ; and being bund of " 
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distant a mile from the city, and the flame* did not burnt 
mt uu to become visible, the incendiaries completed 



. .:e Public ha* recently learnt the death at Mr. ROW. 
Dim, the Arairtx Ta.ivRLLca, who it appear* linn 
fhllcn. at the early aiir or 3), in the cause to which he lind 
devoted himse If, leaving a widow and three yuung children 
totally unprovided for. 

Attached to hit husband, no tea* by the congeniality ol 
*»tr than by the mwt devoted affection. Mm. Bowdich 
writ hi* almost constant companion in Africa, the sharer ot 
his perils, and the indefatigable assistant of his literary 

The letter in which she announces her bereavement, thus 
1 depicts her situation : — 

I " I am about to try your friendship, dear Sir, in a thou- 
1 sand ways, for I am now alone in the world, widowed and 
1 unprotected. Your friend expired on the lUth of January, 
I after suffering a fortnight in the Gambia fever ; all human 
aid was tried, hut his extreme impatience to get well, his 
annoyance at the interruption or his pursuits, and hi* want 
of faith in the remedies prescribed, prayed too mighty for 
hi* strength, and he has fallen a victim to the rnuae far 
which alone he lived. I darrnotexpatiateonmyownloaa,you 
ran well imagine its magnitude, a* you are aware ot my 
forlorn situation ; I feel aa it were atunned by its weight, 
bat manage to keep up far the sake of my three children, 
ww totally dependent on me. The time I* coming when 1 
■hall feel it even more, for now I am surrounded by kind- 
new only, particularly in the person of Captain Fmdlay, 
the commandant here, who has acted like a lather to me 
and mine. •••••• No Will has been left, therefore, 

it is my duty to administer to his effects, whatever risque 
I run in so doing, v* will not arrest me, I suppose, but 1 
fear B and ('; however time will, I hope, enable me to 
liquidate the few debt* left behind, if tint time is hut sl- 
' — ' ~ie. I hope, looking to my own support, through .S 
o get employed in different works in natural his- 
tory, setting up as an artist in that line. God grant me 
sun-ess, I am not fit for any thing else, and if I am sup- 
ported by health and friends, I may yet know rompnrnlive 
MppincM in endeavouring to make my children worthy of 
the noble and generous soul which is now with its Creator. 
I ■basil return, or at least hope to set off. in the brig James, 
Captain Smith, at the end of April, which will lie the first 
opportunity hy which I can convey my family." 

It will thus be seen that Mrs. Bowdich is returning to 
Eiigland in a state of destitution, not only to stnwule with 
tbc vicissitudes attending the precarious employment 
which she has yet to aeek, as the means of supporting her 
(amity, but also in apprehension of p erso na l incunwliirmt. 
Under these rircumstaniTs. therefore, >nme of the 
grinds of the latrMr. Bowdirh have 1 concluded to appeal, on 
behalf of his widow and children, to the gnod feclingcif those 
who can appreciate the disinterested devotion of life nnd 
talent to a noble object, or who, having the interests of 
Science and Literature at heart, rrnvmuc in tin' rirniiu- 
r* of Mr. Bowdich'* dratli, and the ronec.|uent nitua- 



tfae extremities of her case «. . 

aance to the mode of relief which is now resorted to ; 

jb her arrival cannot lake place far some weeks, an opi ... 

tonity is thua afforded of reconciling the effects of syu 



e&S 



hi be the 






Subscriptions received by Charles Konlg, Esq. British 
Museum; J. G. Sowerby, Esq. 1S6, Regent Street; ■-*■- 
Tomkins, Esq. South-Sca-House J Messrs. Coutta I 
Strand ; Messrs. Lndbroke & Co. Bank Buildings; M 
Longman 8t Co. Paternoster Row, and Mr. Acki 
Strand. 

A list of the sums contributed will be circulated at the 
close of the Subscription. 

MarchVS, 1824. 

LITERARY NOTICE. 

Ma. jKttxiKna. who recently published Da. Met net's 
splendid volume of Antient Armour, has in the press a 
new work on European Scenery, hy Cir»» Battv, of the 
Grenadier Guards. It will comprise a selection of sixty of 
the most picturesque views on the Rhine and Maine, — in 
Belgium and in Holland, and will lie published uniformly 
with his French and German Scenery. The first artists of 
the metropolis have been engaged In engrave the plates, 
and the moat liberal plan has been adopted in its manage- 
ment. A well engraved aerie* of views on the Khine. a 
river abounding, perhaps, in more picturesque beauties 
than any in Europe, has long been wanting; and when 
combined with view* of the remarkable and splendid archi- 
tectural feature* of the Netherlands, and the bustling ma- 
rine and river scenery of Holland, we may venture to pre- 
dict, that it will be a work of more novel and varied charac- 
ter than any which has yet appeared. The firat Number 
will be published on the 1st of May. 



MISCELLANEA. 



This gentleman was almost a* remarkable for a ground- 
■as suspicion of temper, as fur tlie ill-natured severity of 
lis criticism. Of the former disposition, the following is 

Being once invited by a gentleman to spend a few month. 
with bint at his country seat, which was delightfully situ- 
ated upon the sea coast of oneofoiirmaritimr counties, Mr. 
Dennis gladly accepted of the kind offer. But lifter about 
a fortnight's abode iu this charming place, looking out of 
hi* apartment on the sea, he otMerveif a ship, making, as 
he imagined, for land, and recollecting that his tragedy of 
Liberty Asserted contained some reflections upon tyranny, 
he falsely concluded that Louis XIV. had sent that ship to 
convey liim into France, and that his hospitable Iriend had 
plotted to seize him accordingly. Full of this alarming 
idea, he flew out of the house, and made off for London, 
execrating the vile treachery of a man woo had invited hiin 
to his house, only to betray him. 

Son yean ago, a gentleman at Windsor took the place 
of the organist, with a view to shew his superiority in ftrr- 
rutiam. Among other piece*, lie was playing one of Dr. 



called to Dirk the brlltnri-iimrrr, hi know what was the 

"The matter." says Dirk, " 1 have plated the anthem 
Mow.'' '■Ave,'' say* the other, "but I have nut played 
itoaorr." "No matter,'' quoth Dirk, "you might have 
made more haste then ; / Imow Astc many fffi f* fs but */ 
l>r. Blaw't aaMrau of well as awa aw; 1 have not played 
the organ so many year* for nothing.'' 
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PARA BMW. Sentiment: 
nun. mid urn h- hot 
boirnd Porkel Volume, 

QUE HUNDRED 

appropriate Gift from Pi 

COSTUMES unl M 
coloured Plain, pp. Ill, 

INTRODUCTION Is 
HUNAN BODY, parti n 

GHOST STORIES;. 



AND TWENTY-EIGHT PAR* 

™ PiiWIcFuvnuT, and form, a p-culiar: 

■Id Religion, 
Isn, lust published, 

NNKRS of the NETHERLANDS, I 
»rl« St. 

,i.r' r H«i( ( .H l f n tih_ 

r.1 TromUIH fr« 1ti» Herman of Joi . 
jslrat-il br O Plates, lillf-hounil. price lb. 
nllerled With i particular View to Hli> 
in Ghosts end ApparJIInus, and la promor.. 



JUR THROUGH THB ORERLAND, ; 
Airland ; llluilrat'd with 17 coloured t, 



Dedicated by Frrmimlen to the Rlprbt 
TVfBSEnM WORSLEYANUM; 
1 *■ Antlaue Biinn Relirru, Btutoi. 



IrC Pxt.. nf the Sluofl'i, 

.. . ikMifBontTvlllferprlBti 
Paper, It SI. 1-. each Pari, wlnni thr Copper 



.rk will he compMerl 
irln, at II. It, rut Pr 

itroyed, by Order of Lord Yarbnrough. 

by Ifce AM>" Bn"!i™QH*rii™ VlBvIti" w'iT 
. Thr Second Part is now ready for delii 
he had of the Publisher, 8. Prowrtt, tit. S 



RETSCHS DESIGNS FOR SCHILLER'S FRID0L1N. 



LIENRY MOSES'S En-ravln^ Ir 
*■'■ riiht itnirni hy RKTSCI1. to Hln-tr 
FRIDOLIN. or Ihe'ROAll Til THE 
SCHIM.KR. Ttif t)»]|«dirttl)fori«liinl 
l-iv J. P. Colltkb. KrLij. (Aullim- .if lb- To 



Outline ofnSerlr* nf 
If ft., beautiful ballad ■ 
RON FOUNOERY. lie 



He, translated from tbrOe 



SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
THIS SOCIETY being fintiHy ratabil.hrd, and tie txtHiiivr 
1 Oallrrj. limited In Suffolk-street, Pall Mall Rait, helot, nearly 

Oil and Water colour-,) sinjliitin p. AirNlI-riure, and Kn|rraiin|r. In 
tended (or The enaulnji. Ejiilbliion, will be recehredal (he Wlr 
fn'ranrc In Dnnet.nlace, 00 MondlT. IbB EOth, and Tueaday, tj„. 
»lb, of March init. 

A written account and reference, addreoaed to tbr BnrftM 
must accompany thr perform a get* sent, with tbelr prlrei, If Inr 
aale. and the Arti.t's kip nod rnide™.. Works of AH wbi- 
baee been prtttoo'ly nhiblled are Inadmissible. 

V Prraima dnironi of aerlng tht Gallery, may obtain ticket. I 
that nnttl by applying to Mr. Hraphy. SI. John'i Wood Road : 
Hr. Holud. rj. Nrwman-itreel : Mr. dlorer.Sl. Nonli.u 8qnar 
at la Mr, LUn, thr Secretary, It, Blrnhelm -itrecl. Gnat Mi- 
horwaHnartet, 



ij nanlMtun la ihe Cag-i ■ 



Work) Jut PuMSihod try Retort Jtmai 
I. In three, rulnmu, Imperial dm, prine ML in 

El at 11. laeaeh. dedlcaUd h ■ 
rellerrt H.leity. 

A CRITICAL INQUIRY into ANCIENT ARM0C1, •< 
Jt ItniiWIu Europe, balnartienlariTlii 8 n gland, from roe K«. 
man Conqaeittolbereltnof RlugChariet II. with a ritenryefi 
li'arr terms of the middle aire; embellished wilh 70 coloured lai 
outlined plates, It Illuminated capital IrUen.nnd enrraied rLin. 
tttlet By Sahuii. Ruaa HtTH», LL.D. and FJ^A. 
I. In im« Tolume. mull Bro. price 11. It, In brnnls, with twean^w 

TUB BIRTH and TRIUMPH nf LOVE, ■ Poem Bi fir 

Ja»Ki Bliss Lam, Ban. with Inn original de4csn ■ " 

lusinooi personage, enirrared be P. W. Tomklims.— ■ » 11 
■!• 10 this elegant volume are from the original deals 

laiteful pencil of Her Raf*l HlahNW the Princes* EthBl 

Prineeu of Heur Homhurg, and nnly a utt fr" «»ln wen utsi 
otT for prlTate dlttrlbutlon to faroured incllriduala. 

3. In one mlarue. saall Sro. price 7a In bu.nu, 

CORONATION ANK.-DOTKS | or Seloet wirl luterrrtlai Ml 

menu of Bngliih Coronillon Ceremonies. By Gnu On -air, aaa 

MOHRK-H LALLA ROOKH. 

«. ILLUSTRATIONS te% MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. b*i ds- 
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SIR JOHN FLEMING LEICESTER. 



he admirers of the Fine Arts will feel gratification 
eing informed, that the superb gallery of this great 
Dn will receive an accession of interest previous to 
eing again thrown open to the world of taste in the 
lg. Among other distinguished artists who aie pre- 
ng graphic novelties to add to the collection, we 
I only to name Messrs. Ward, Thompson, Hoffland, 
Jones, to warrant the expectation of a great addi- 
il treat to the amateur. We never enter this gal- 
devoted to the promotion of the British arts without 
ags of national pride on beholding so extensive a 
lay of original talent, the creation of native genius 
le period of one reign ; nor quit it without a reeling 
itional shame, on reflecting that this mansion alone 
cred to so noble a purpose. That so great a mental 

is prepared by this munificent and enlightened 
leman — that it is attended by such a vast concourse 
uperior guests — that all commend the refinement of 
treat, and that none have yet evinced sentiment 
igh to emulate the noble spirit of the host to pro 

for him and his honoured house an entertainment 
ind, is passing strange. For, among the crowds who 
rly press to obtain a sight of Sir John Fleming Lei- 
sr's gallery, how many distinguished personages 
d we name who have excited attent on by the ele- 
% of the compliments which they have uttered in 
nomentary feeling of personal respect for the worthy 
net, who might receive the same honours, were they 
lly disposed to patronize the genius and talent of 
• deserving, though too generally neglected cora- 

r e shall not relax in our endeavours to awaken pub- 
ttention to this subject, nor cease to reiterate what 
wesumeto maintain, is due to the enlightened few 
have raised the Fine Arts of our country to so un- 
jted a general pre-eminence over the existing foreign 
ols. We are ardent in our wishes to afford the 
d the means of judging of the collective strength of 
professors in the various departments of art, and re- 
our hope that what we have before suggested, may 
e the attention of those noblemen and gentlemen 
are looked up to by the nation at large as the lead- 
irbiters of taste. To the Marquess of Stafford, to 
Grosvenor, to Sir Charles Long, to Sir George 
mont, to Richard Payne Knight, Esq. and to the 
e noble directorship of the British Institution, 
ly so designated) we respectfully address the cause 
e cause of art, and venture to propose for their con- 



sideration the necessity for establishing a national gal 
lery, exclusively for the works of our own school, in ad- 
dition to the great plan for augmenting the exhibition at 
the British Museum. What we would humbly propose 
would be, that these noblemen and gentlemen would 
commence the collection by each honouring an artist of 
eminence with a commission to paint a picture, to pre- 
sent to such a gallery. Influenced by so noble an ex- 
ample, we feel assured that the munificent spirit of our 
great commercialists would not be found wanting to aid 
so patriotic a plan. The generous spirit that has con- 
tributed nearly £20,000 for the establishment and sup- 
port of the British Institution, in shares of 100 guineas, 
and of 50 guineas, only awaits a more extensive occa- 
sion to resume its latent vigour. There are means ample 
enough, and there is no lack of munificence, but the 
spirit wants rousing, and the munificence still waits a 
popular direction. 

We have an existing fund of virtue in England that 
might serve to provide for all good and noble purposes : 
but without active virtue, the great moral impulse, no 
means are sufficient to effect great and noble ends. 

REVIEWS. 



Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North 
Went Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; par* 
formed in the Fears 1821-2-3, in His Majesty's Ships 
Fury and Heel a, under the Orders of C apt ain W. E. 
Pa buy, R. N., F. R. S., and Commander of the Expe- 
dition. 4/o. London: John Murray. 1824. 

It may well be doubted whether the different expe- 
ditions in search of a North West Passage have been of 
any great service to the cause of science. At all events, 
it is certain that they have produced no results com- 
mensurate with the expence and anxiety they have oc- 
casioned. We are greatly in favour of the practical 
and the useful, whether in science, politics or morals, 
and we cannot discover any practical utility in the abor- 
tive attempts which have hitherto been made to explore 
the intricacies of the northern- ocean, nor do we know 
what service could be derived even from a successful 
struggle. Commerce never can be benefitted by it ; as 
for science, what other advantage will ensue to it than a 
better knowledge of the northern coast of America ?— a 
poor acquisition at the best 

But if we underrate the importance of the object, we 
do not the less admire the liberality of Government, and 
the daring, adventurous, skilful perseverance of Captain 
Parry and his companions. These are deserving of all 
praise. 



^ 
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%% The effects to be apprehended from exposure to the 
swell of the main ocean, constitute the peculiar dan iter of 
flrnt entering the ice about the mouth of Hudson's Strait, 
which is completely onen to the influence of the whole At- 
lantic. A very inconsiderable quantity of loom* ice is suf- 
ficient to shelter a ship from the sea, provided it Ik? cloaely 
packed; but when the masses are separated by wind or 
tide, so as to admit the swell, the concussions noon become 
too violent for a ship, strengthened in the ordinary way, to 
withstand for any length of time. On this account, it is 
prudent not to enter the ice without a fair prospect of set- 
ting sewn or eight leagues within the margin. For the 
same reason, also, when likely to be lieset near the sea, it is 
better to make a ship fast to small than to large pieces, in 
order to avoid the heavier concussions occasioned by the 
latter." 

It was not until the 21st of July that the voyagers 
met with any of the natives. The descriptions of Cap- 
tain Parry will he more " germane to the matter " than 
any observations of our own : — 

'• While thus employed we heard voices in-shore, which 
we soon knew to lie those of some Esquimaux coming off* to 
us. Start ly after, several canoes made their appearance ; 
and seventeen of these people came along side the Fury. 
Having hauled their kayak* (canoe*) upon the floe, they 
tiegnn to Imrter their commodities, consisting of seal and 
whale blubber, whale-hone, spears lines, and the skins of 
the seal, liear, fox, deer, and dog. Our first endeavour 
was to procure as much oil as possible, of which, w* we had 
been informed by the Hudson's Bay shins, several tons are 
thus almost annually obtained from these people. We 
soon found that they had been well accustomed to bargain 
iimliiig, for it was with some difficulty that we could pre- 
vail upon them to sell the oil for any thing of reasonable 
value. They frequently gave us to understand that they 
wanted naw* and harpoons in exchange for it, and as these 
were articles which we could not spare, it was not without 
trouble that we obtained, in the course of the evening, two 
barrels of bluluVr in exchange for several knives, large 
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gresa. Captain Parry was now obliged to refer to bit 
instructions, and consult that discretion which they left 
to him. After considering the fate of former expedi- 
tions, and the probable chances of present success, he 
decided on attempting the direct passage of the Frozen 
Strait Near the entrance of this strait, they met with 
some of the largest icebergs they had yet met with ; ex- 
tending, many of them, nearly half a mile each way. 
As it is our business to inform the reader of all thatii 
curious in Captain Parry's volume, we shall make no 
apology for the length of the following extract :— 

" While on this subject, I may offer a tew remark* 
respecting the stones, muid, shells, and weed, found 
upon the surface of all the ice in this neighbourhood. The 
quantity in which these substances here occurred, was 
really surprising, and puzzled us extremely to account for 
the manner in which they found their way upon the floes. 
This circumstsnee has been generally explained by simply 
attributing it to the whole floe having been in immediate 
contact with the land, enabling the streams to wash, or the 
winds to blow, these substances into the situation in which 
they are found, in the same manner as they are deposited . 
oo bergs formed on the shore. But to those who have been I 
eye-witnesses of the fact, to the extent in which it here 
occurred, this mode of explaining it, however plausible at 
•nt •Juki. ■• hu no means satisfactory ; for masses o[ rack, 
hundred pounds in weight, are sometimes 
-■'■' "■■-* - floe, measuring half a mile, or 
more, cacti way, anu 01 winch the whole surface is more or 
jets covered with smaller stones, sand, and shells. To sup- 
pose the wind strong enough to blow these substances such 
■ distance would be absurd; nor is the supposition of their 
having been washed there scarcely more probable, for as a 
floe of ice must float considerably above the surlace of the 
sea, it is not easy to conceive bow it can be overflowed, and 
much leas bow heavy stones can be carried hall a mile along 
it. It has been suggested that the floe may be held down 



the westward through Repulse Bay having clearly de- 
monstrated ill non-existence. Captain Parry then re- 
jived to keep along the line of the coast to the north- 
ward, and to examine every bend or inlet which might 
appear to be practicable. This examination was con- 
ducted with a most admirable diligence and perseve- 
rance but in vain, and tbey were compelled by the for- 
mation of the " young ice," to prepare for their own 
safety.— 

" The formation of young Ice upon the surface of the 
liter it the circumstance which most decidedly begins to 
put a stop to the navigation of these seat, and warns the 



by its firm cementation to the shore, while the water from 
the Ian ri above it rushes in a torrent along its upper i 



impletely thawed, and de- 



id. It is indeed scarcely possible to conceive the de- 
of hinderance occasioned by this impediment, trillion 
it always appears before it it encountered. When 



meet has acquired a thickness of about half an inch, and 
>of considerable extent, a ship it liable to be stopped by it 
inless favoured by a strong and free wind ; and even when 
-till retaining her way through the water, at the rate of a 
mile an hour, her course is not always under the control of 



this, the ice next the shore _ r , __, 

tached from the beach, and therefore at liberty K_ 

the natural way. The only explanation of this (art that I 
can suggest is, that ns it is generally found to be the cane to 
the greatest extent upon the *' huuimocky" floe*, the sub- 
stance may have been deposited upon each mass or ice 
when separate, and eventually brought into the middle Of 
a large floe by the process detailed above. This explsna- 
tioii, however, goes but a little way towards clearing up 
the difficulty ; for, besides the necessity of supposing, in ' 
this rase, that each mast of ice has in its turn been brought 
into close contact with the shore, we have never seen 
an instance, in any bay or harbour, where ice so brought 
even under the most favourable circumstances, haareceived , 
any such deposit. In whatever manner it may be effected. . 
it is certain that these substances act an essential part in 
the dissolution of the ice, as even the smallest stone or col- 
lection of sand, may always be observed to have formed a 

CI of water around it. in consequence of the radiation o 
t from its surface. The stones now found upon the ice 
were granite, gneiss, feldspar, and lime, the latter being 
most abundant; indeed, ali the enrthy matter found in thi 
holes effervesced with sulphuric acid. There were also se- 
veral kinds of shells, among which was the species of ano- 
mia first discovered in Barrow's Strait, and found both ii. 
the shell snd the fossil state in the course of the forme; 
wortsje.'' 

The attempts of the expedition to find a passage to 



■ Ten* or decrease in the thickness 
irith which one bow or the other comes in contact, for i 
it possible in this situation for the boats to render thei 
iflual assistance, by running out lines or otherwise; fo 
having once entered the young ice, they can only be pro- 
pelled slowly through it by digging the oars and boat-hooks 
;nto it, at the same tii... : . . 

'iy rolling thermit [run «,!■(.. -'dr. After continuing thi 
laborious work for tODM BBS with little good MM) am 
ionsiderable damage fc tlu |j„i,iI.- hi,. I oars, n boat isoflei 
obliged to return the same nay that she came, hacking ou 
in the canal thus formed w no [iiirjmse. A ship in thi 
helpless state, her sail, in vain expanded to a favourabl 
tweeze^ her ordinary rewurres failing, and suddenly sr 
rested ui her course u;nni T [ ..- i-lruicut through which *h>. 
hat been accustomed tomoi.- witlmiji restraint, hsa often 
reminded me of (lulliv i tixl nWn by (he feeble hand* ' 
Lilliputians: nor are I In- sirnirgleii -In makes to effect a r 
lease, and the appar ui-;..;iir".';unv "i ih<- hm-m- i 
which her efforts are <>[ipi»-<-iJ. (!> leant just or the lea 
vexatious part of the resemblance." 

They accordingly removed the ships into one of the 
bays of Winter Island. The first season thus terminated 
with very slight progress towards the attainment of the 
chief object of the expedition. They had discovered 
however that from Repulse Bay, there was not the slight- 
est chance of a passage into Behring'i Straits, a discovery 
of great importance, considering the strong belief 
which existed on thai point. We shall here terminate 
our notice of Captain Parry's volume for the present 



Alaieo : a Tragtdf. laFivActi. BtSaaaTis Atcusa 

Snas, Rao.. R.A. erctudt* fr-om (a* State Bf tkt Am. 

Iharilf 0/ He Lard Gkuat&ertaia. London : San-woes" 

and Co. 11(4. 

Whenever a person °f ' M habits oflifeisunexpeclelly 
placed in a situation of authority and power, be is pretty 
sure to commit some gross act of injustice, and to make 
himself very ridiculous. This general observation was 
never more true than in the particular case of " Alaacn 1 1 
a tragedy." Mr. Genrve. CeJraas&^&n *.Nfttj^fsfc '•«■•>. 



ii in lit wen* a ijihstion between Mr. Shee and Mr. 
( \*luiiiii only, \\o should not say a word about it. The 
ic<i|HVtivc diameters of the two individuals arc sufficient 
pledge* tor the probable correctness of their conduct. 
Mr. Sluv is n gentleman who for thirty years has lived 
in the public eye, and is known to be a man of most 
mumble and irreproachable character : a poet of consi- 
derable {Hiwera, and an artist of the highest eminence. 
Calumny never whispered a word against him in any of 
the public or privute relations of lite. Mr. G. Colman 

ih but no, in mercy — in contemptuous mercy to this 

uiihHppy old man, ire will draw the curtain over his 
I nist life. What we do out of kindness, he should have 
done from prudence. Let him settle his accounts with 
bin own conscience. 

Hut it may be asked whether Mr. Shee was very likely 
to write any thing unbecoming a gentleman, an honest 
nun, or a loyal citizen ? Nor has he done so. A less 
otKnsive writing than " Alasco," was never submit- 
ted to the jmblie inspection. Whence is it then that the 
deputy- licenser lias been so furious against it ? Not be- 
cause it » immoral or disloyal, but because he has 
liu game to play, his gratitude to evince. What 
ha« fitted Mr. (ieorge Colman to discharge the duties of 
m»|»cclitr of dramatic morals and political loyalty ? 
Hi* education— hi* writings — bis habits of life— his as- 
sociate* — his principles — his domestic morals ? Let him 
tuiHttcr thiM. 

Ik-lore we extract some of the objection:! ble passages 
of •• AIuhco," wo will give our readers some other spe- 
cimcui of Mr. Column's virulent loyalty. A burlesque 
pitvc wa« »iihinitted to his inspection called "The Prince 
of Pimlico." He objected to the title, because there 

Wil« » UlVlil lUililf'O «• l>i»»»lt#w» I 



A .%**—• — 
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heart We have not any apace for analysis 01 
tion, but must leave our readers to judge of '• 
merits from the following passages:— 

a pshdent i-jthjot. 
" ' With most unworthy patience have I borne 



' As Europe Si public 



ai th 1 authority 

—s, like a slave, 

night bunt 



My country— never roused her sons to vengeance, 
But rather used the sway their love allowed me. 
To calm the boiling tumult of their hearts, 

""" ■'■-'■- L J L -'" " "-desperation." 



Which else bad chafd and foam' 



" I like not that Malinski. 
He's a mere brawler. Conrad— one who love* 
To ring hi* peal loud in the public ear. 
A fellow restless— crafty— full ol wiles : 
Beneath whose slimy surface you may trace 
An under current gliding— deep and dangerous. 

* His life, too, sullied by debauch, too long 
' Has re veil 'd it with profligates, who scoff 
' At all restraint, and let the passions loose, 
'In riotous excess. 'Mongst such, indeed, 
' The fowoiug slave nnd factious demagogue 
•Are often found: but seeknot there, my friend, 
' For patriot worth, nor credit private vice 

* For bublic virtue.' 

The factious violence of thwarted pride, 
And the low spleen that vulgar natures cherish. 
Against the pomps and dignities or the world, 
Tou oft assume the mask of patriot leal, 
And cheat us, in the garb of public virtue." 

" A terror sure, beyond th' occasion thrills 
Through all my frame. I feel as one imprisoned— 
As hope and nitty were shut out these walls. 
How still again !— no stir of life relieves 
The dreary senae at loneliness that sinks mc I 
• Would Bertlia were come back ' •>!•"-•■ ..in....« i»=™. 
Aa 'twere the death of sound, a\ 



n wuiuan of all excellence, 'tissaiu. 

And a* the story goes, most foully dealt by. 

"* — ' -- 1 — - : "t speaks, her fair 



* A sweetness sad. submissive and resinned, 
Beaming serenely forth, thro' grace and synpmei 

How my heart sinks in horror of the wretch, 

Whose cruelty betrayed her!" 

" But I was never skill "d in controversy ; 

Fear God, and lovr the king— the soldii-r's faith I 

Was always my religion, and I know 

No heretics, but cowards, knaves, and traitors 

' When I have seen, in the hot hour of war, 

* A gallant fellow mount the perilous breach. 



' And lay about him bravely, for his country ; 

' 1 never question'd him bis faith— not 1 1 

' But, by his practice, judged him a good Christian.' 

A'o, no, wAale'er the colour qftut cried, 

The man of honour'* orlAvdM." 

a Faraior's feelings. 

'• Aik you iiiy jiii'viiiu-i' .'—'tis my country's ruin— 
II 'Hit ! n't la-i-uiisi I liiv ami l-rtalhe al large — 

' mi , at, tlriiii; fh-rji, ami mm;.' iiuioauacled, 
Tl.nt I \l„.nll ,;it„iiii i',-ii' i,iii nuiitrt't vri/ngi! 

l',,,-„ll,lt ,!,;■ ,,;.- .Ii,/,;l imh'r, it ml illllauTtl 

H'ith pn. 

• lay v.Ijipso hard toil a- 

/■'.„- vliut. t l,ni miietl atiorr ourfillair-rrralurti, 
-liul/fil like gall on lucerne, bill la ihew 
Superior worth — jrre^tmim 



II "/■ a nation l-i u'mr/lttiH Ihcm.'' 



* A noble cause 1 — 1 monstrous blasphemy ! 
The cause of mutiny — of mad revolt! 

Convulsion — anarchy! the last resource, 
If bankrupt knaves, and needy profligates ! 
Wretches, whom envy of all nobleness, 
Transforms to fiends, and qualities for traitors ! 
- A cause the ruffian flies to, as a sanctuary I 
' Where sin andahame find grace and fellowship, 
' Where outcast crimes, and unhanged iniquities, 
' Are sheltered 'midst the general perfidy, 
' And shuffled in the pack !> " 

Another extract and we shall have done. It i 
address of Alasco to the conspirators. Surely sue 
mency, wisdom, and temperance ought to have redeem- 
od the rebel chief from the fierceness of Mr. Colman'i 
loyalty : — 

» Then, to our work like men, who are fit for liberty I 

' Shall we, who lift our swords against a tyrant, 

1 O'cract his part ourselves !— shall wc install 

1 The fiend Revenge, in triumph on his throne I— 

' Bid havoc and confusion rage around. 

' Till in some breathless pause of blood and tumult, 

1 The despot comes again to close the scene, 

' And finish the catastrophe of freedom. 

' No, let us prove that man— unshackled man— 

' Is not a maniac wretch, whose frantic hand 

' Still turns against himself, and strikes at all 

' He should respect and reverence— let us prove, 

'At least, that we are worthy of our cause;' 

Fierce in the field as tigers, for our rights. 

But when the sword is sheathed, the Iriends of peace, 

And firm, for law and justice. 



U 



Id that ei 



yknav 



iot cloak. 



He has left behind, might strip tt 
And follow him. Such ruffian spi. , .«. »■. 
The cause of freedom. They repel its friends, 
And bo disfigure it by blood and violence. 
That good men start, and tremble to embrace it. 
But now, my friends, a sterner trial waits us.— 
Within yon castle's walls we sleep to-night, 
Or die to-day before them. Let each man 
Preserve the order of advance, and charge, 



To valour's highest pitch ;— fight, and be free ! 
This is no common conflict, set on foot, 
For hireling boats to ply the trade at™. 



ft v; 
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icpccu u — mis piay win De read with great plea- 
sure by every one who is not the foe of genius and merit, 
or the injudicious wriggling parasite of bad men in 
power. The preface is an honest, well- written, and se- 
vere exposition of the manner in which he has been 
treated, and does great credit to the good sense, feeling, 
and superior talents of Mr. Shee. 



Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches of Rambles in 
North Britain and Ireland. By Andrew Hioblow. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1824. 

This little volume is written by an American. It 
contains his reflections on the scenery and manners of 
Scotland and part of Ireland. Without making any 
very extravagant claims to our praise, it may be set 
down as a pleasant, readable, and gentlemanly volume. 
It scarcely admits of abridgment, and may be described 
as the chronological journal of the author during his re- 
sidence in our country. There is a good deal of liveli- 
ness in his style, and judicious acuteness in his remarks, 
though the facts are not very new or interesting. Of the 
people of Glasgow Mr. Bigelow says : — 

44 The inhabitants of Glasgow, as far as our observation 
has extended, arc remarkably frank and sociable. In hos- 
pitality, they yield not to the citizens of the • Glide Town.' 
Two or three of their customs are peculiar. One is, to 
have a punch-bowl, graduated in size according to the num- 
ber of the company present, placed upon the table after the 
first service of wine, to allow the guests an opportunity of 
resorting at pleasure to a more stimulating liquid. The be- 
verage, with which it is generously supplied, is usually hot, 
and is prepared by the presiding gentleman. From thin ca- 
pacious receiver the foot-glasses of the several guests are 
successively filled, till they themselves become comfortably 
furnished. It is proper to mention, that this liquor is not 
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wit spirit of the strum, bending in mitty semblana on 
the Tie*, prepared to inert its honour and avenge the 

We can give but a single extract relative to Ireland i — 

" The comipt use of Language in pronunciation, For 
which this country is so noled, that even the dogs have 
been aaid to bark in a orogue. is not a little grating to I 
stranger's ear. until familmrizert by use. It is sensibly 
worse than the yemo and other Joe-Bunkerisms o 
New England ; but, after all, it is not quite so bad as 1 1 mi 
been led to imagine. It is decidedly preferable, in my opi- 
nion, to the broad Scotch, and moHt of the provincial dia- 
lects in England ; and this, which is true of the lower or- 
der*, ii the more remarkable the hiatal the pnrallel is Baft 
ried. The better classes of Dublin have little of the Hi- 
berwian sibholeth ; and its men of letters speak the EngJi-li 
•uruage with even Oxonian purity. Their organs ol ut- 
terance are aa flexible as those of the Londoners, and tlipy 
enjoy this advantage over them, at least over the cock- 
ney* of Bow Bell, that without any of their dipt, mincinir 
pronunciation, they bring their words out full and wdl- 
coioed. The citiiens of Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
have a muffled tone of voice ; and they articulate in such n 
trotting, up-and-down cadence, that an English ear is 
half the time punled to know whether they are urioui. 

** The Irish have a great vivacity in conversation, jind 
are distinguished, a* is well known, for a fondues" of me- 
taphor and a quickness of illustration. Various instance?* u( 
the latter peculiarity are present to my mind, although it 
hi sufficient to mention only one. Being with a mixed 
party at a friend's house the other day, conversation turned 
upon the probable effects of the redundant population , at 
the lister isle, and particularly of that enormous mas* con- 
centrated in London. ' England,' said one, ' I conceive to 
be valetudinarian. She is an hydrocephalua subject ; and 
the peccant humours which are collected in London tt- its 
head will, ere long, prove tbe destruction of the whole 
body politic.' — 'You are not quite right there,' rejoined 
another; ' it is no morbid action. England remains as sound 
a* ever. But the i* not rightly burdened; a sailor would 
call her iron*. In a word, she is top-heavy; and, dep. i..| 
upon it, London is the head which trill tini the nation? '• 

There is an interesting account of a pilgrimage to 
Holyrood. ll is written in the style of Washington 
Irving, as tbe following extract will evince : — 

" And how changed, bow fallen from its ancient gran- 
deur is this consecrated edifice 1 Could its walls speak, 
what tales might they utter, what amoral would they im- 
press! Here the congregations of many a generation true 
aasemblcd in the ostensible office of devotion, and Ini 
successively gone down to darknesa and to dust.— Here mi- 
tred prelate* have stood to bless, and king! have knelt hi 



worship. Here piety bas breathed its aspirations ; I 
penitence has whispered its confessions, and fan "' 
tanned her fervor*. Here tbe votary of a 



and fanaticism 



smoked, and tapers have gleamed, and the gorgeous ■ ■ 
bols of a mistaken * "' ' 
sense, f ' " 

bas echoed to the swelling chaunt of voices, — the rapt 
fancy has depicted, in the concerts of earth, a similitude 
to the harmonies of Heaven. But the solemn pageaiitrv 
baa vanished :— its actors are no more; the light in the 
* gold 'n candlestick' i* quenched: the choral hymn has 
ceased, and, saving a few imperfect vestiges, tbe eye 
searches in vain within the crumbling pile for some memo- 
rial of the hallowed rites which once were solemnized 



Tbe sketches of Scottish scenery/ in the Grampians, 
and the visit to Melrose Abbey, which form tbe con- 
cluding essays are entertain i ug ; and the whole produc- 
tion is one of which its author has reason to be proud. 

Dun Sana.. Canto) XV. md XFI. London: Join 
Hnnl. ISM. 

Lord Bvro.v is one of our best friends. He deals 
out bis verse so frequently and so copiously, that we are 
sure to have matter for criticism as lout; as be continues 
to write, which will be as long as he lives. The charac- 
ter of his Lordship's productions is likewise favorable to 
our art. Good, bad, or indifferent ; epic, dramatic, or 
doggerel, there is always room to say something about 
him which cannot well be Kid of any other poet living 
or dead. Hence criticism, when directed to the crea- 
tions of Lord Byron, assume* a new guise. The old 
common-places will not do. A higher Sight must be 
attempted— more obscure and awful depths must be 
sounded. The spirit of philosophy must preside over 
tbe labours of philology; for the question is not merely 
of the structure of verse and the combination of expres- 
sions, but man and his nature, his thoughts, feelings, 
passions, are all to be explored, Tbe poetry of Lord 
Byron is " instinct and quick," with humanity. Even 
in its worst shapes and most revolting appliances it is 
man that he paints; man with his vices, deformities, 
and crimes, clinging round him like " a thick scurf," 
but still man as we know him, or fear to know him in 
society. The poetry of Lord Byron should be studied 
altogether ; not in parts and pieces, but as a whole. 
" Don Juan," " Childe Harold," and the rest, are all 
connected and dependent elements of one great consis- 
tent whole. Differing in form, and apparently in ob- 
ject, they are nevertheless tempered by the same spirit, 
and indicate the same intellectual and moral qualities. 
Wc have not room in these columns to dwell upon this 
subject, but it is worth the consideration of every reader 
to whom the human mind and human passions are ob- 
jects of curiosity and interest. 

The present cantos of " Juan," are more uniform and 
quiet than their predecessors. The poetry, wit, sar- 
casms, and satires, are all more mitigated and sub- 
dued. Juan it at the country seat of the Amundevilles, 
where the Lady Adeline wishes him to marry, where 
his fancy is slightly caught by a pretty, cold pi 
beauty, Adelaide, and where be is frightened by 

ghost. Our extrac' l. .1.... ..i -.. , 

scription of Juan's 
ledge of society : — 

*' Hi* manner was perhaps the more seductive, 
Because he ne'er seem'd ansious to seduce; 
Nothing affected, studied, 
Of coxcombry or conque 
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And seem to say. * resist us if you can' — 
Which makes a dandy while it spoils a man. 

They are wrong— that's not the way to set about it; 

As, if they , told the truth, could well be shown. 
But right or wrong, Don Juan was without it; 

In fact, his manner was his own alone : 
Sincere he was — at least you could not doubt it, 

In listening merely to his voice's tone. 
The Devil hath not in all his quiver's choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

By Nature soft, his whole address held off 
Suspicion : though not timid, his regard 

Was such as rather seem'd to keep aloof, 
To shield himself, than put you on your guard : 

Perhaps 'twas hardly guite assured enough, 
But Modesty's at times its own reward, 

Like Virtue : and the absence of pretension 

Will go much further than there s need to mention. 

Serene, accomplish 'd, cheerful but not loud ; 

Insinuating without insinuation ; 
Observant of the foibles of the crowd, 

Yet ne'er betraying this in conversation ; 
Proud with the proud, yet courteously proud, 

So as to make them feel he knew his station 
And theirs -.—without a struggle for priority, 
He neither brook 'd nor claim d superiority. 

That is, with men : with women he was what 
They pleased to make or take him for ; and their 

Imagination's quite enough for that : 
So that the outline's tolerably fair, 

They fill the canvass up — and ' verbumsat.' 
If once their phantasies be brought to bear 

Upon an object, whether sad or playful, 

They can transfigure brighter than a Raphael." 

Amongst the girls proposed to Juan is Miss Millpond. 
The dullest reader will perceive who is meant by the al- 
lusion, and the most charitable will despise it :— 

" There was Miss Millpond, smooth as summer's sea, 
That usual itaragon, an only daughter, 

Who seem'd the cream of equanimity, 
Till skimm'd — and then there was some milk and water 

With a slight shade of Blue too it might be, 
Beneath the surface ; but what did it matter ? 

Love's riotous, but marriage should have quiet, 

And being consumptive, live on a milk diet." 

This is pretty enough :— 

u Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
'Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon's verge ; 

How little do we know that which we are ' 
How less what we may be ! The eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash'd from the foam of ages; while the graves 

Of Empires heave but like some passing waves.'' 

This is a fine description of an old gallery, filled with 
antique portraits of knights, dames, &c. &c. as it ap- 
pears in the ghastly dimness oft he midnight moon :— 

" The forms of the grim knights and pictured saints 
Look living in the moon ; and as you turn 

Backward and forward to the echoes faint 
• Of your own footsteps— voices from the urn 

Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 
Start from the frames which fence their aspects stern, 

As if to ask bow you can dare to keep 

A vigil there, where all but death should sleep. 



And the pale smile of Beauties in tbe grave. 
The charmB of other day&j in starlight gleam 

Glimmer on high ; their buried locks still wave 
Along the canvass : their eyes glance like ' 

On ours, or spars within some dusky cave, 
But death is imaged in their shadowy beams. 

A picture is the past: even ere its frame 

Be gilt, who sate hatn ceased to be tbe same." 

The account of Lord Henry's country occupations u 
delightful. Satire— good-natured but biting — 1 
ver more happily directed. We have no space fori, 
but we must give the following character. It is mast 
for the Rev. Sydney Smith, and is a fair repayment of 
the gibes and jests of that famous clerical wag : — 

" The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
The loudest wit I e'er was deafened with. 

I knew him in his livelier London days, 
A brilliant diner out, though but a curate ; 

And not a joke he cut but earned its praise, 
Until preferment, coming at a sure rate, 

(Oh, Providence ! how wondrous are thy ways. 
Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes obdurate :) 

Gave him, to lay the devil who looks o'er Lincoln, 

A fat fen vicarage, and nought to think on. 

His jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes; 

But both were thrown away amongst the fens; 
For wit hath no great friend in aguish folks. 

No longer ready ears and short-hand jiens 
Imbibed the gay bon mot, or happy hoax : 

The poor priest was reduced to common sense, 
Or to coarse efforts very loud and long, 
To hammer a hoarse laugh from the thick throng." 

Juan is frightened with the appearance of a ghost, 
and after some misgivings, pursues the apparition until 
he pins it to a wall, when he discovers it to be the 
Duchess of Fitz Fulke in disguise. The canto end* hoe 
abruptly and equivocally, as must our notice. 



The Universal Review ; or, Chronicle of the Literature of 
all Nations. No. J. Vol J. London : G. ami W. B. 
Whittaker. 1824. 



The Cambridge Quarterly Review, and Academical Re- 
gister. No. I. London : John Letts, J urn. 16*4. 

Thkr£ are now about eighty five different literary re- 
views published in this country, which multiplied and ■ 
divided according to the seasons and times of their ap- 
pearance, will produce something .above five hundred 
numbers annually. This is more* than the number of 
new books given to the world within the same period. 
Very serious reflections result from the knowledge of 
these facts. We know that in the literature of every 
country, there must always arrive a certain epoch when 
it ceases in a great measure to be original, and must be- 
come critical. That epoch has arrived with us, and 
melancholy indeed are the consequences. Every half- 
informed scribbler in the country has turned reviewer, 
and the public is deluged with all sorts of trash under 
the names of criticisms, reviews, &c. Amidst the mast 
of " jetsam and flotsam " which dam up the intellectual 
current, some rare and valuable things are to be found ; 
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Hit the ((nailer portion it mere wreckwood aud wa 
[In? regular review? maintain their old supremacy, and 
iKvays will so long as money can procure able and 
iractised contributers. Some of the new one* are 3pi- 
ittd and dastiing, and others are dull and woebegt .. 
Phe two before us, which have both appeared within tin 
tut week, come within this description. The " O . 
jridge" is as heavy and unreadable — the " Universal ' 
>i light and sparkling, as can well be imagined. Thi 
Irstseemi to have been written by tome one wearied qui 
with Hoogeveen dt parlieulit, or Newton'a Princi- 
M4 ,' the other mint have been dashed off by n 
resh from Joe Miller and Champagne. The subji 
>f the " Cambridge " are, with one or two exceptions 
iuite antediluvian ; those of the " Universal," are o 
he newest fashion. Books published years ago an; 
ong since forgotten, form the staple of the one ; book: 
lot yet published, but which will be soon forgotten, an 
he materials of the other. As we have unintentionally 
alien into something like a comparison between the iwij 
■eviews we will continue it The " Cambridge " pro- 
eases to be the production of none but Cambridge pr.i- 
luatos, and is chiefly directed to the more serious parts 
>f literature. The " Universal " is open to the universe, 
ir>d professes to give an account of every thing wl 
ranspires in the literary world. They have both giv 
a a notice of Mr. Southey's last work, the " Book 
he Church." The ■* Cambridge," in its high church 
md lory mode of looking at things, finds the laureate 
he most delightful person, and his book the most exqui- 
lite book in the world. It admires him for his past 
ipostacy, and praises his present intolerance. It sj 
hat the " Book of the Church " has " not a single 1: 
nish," and that its author is " one of the master tpi 
>f the age," Sec. &c. &c. The « Universal " cuts U 
jr four pages of jokes on the laureate's inconsistencies, 



licules bis coxcombry, and says that his history is ; 
mot-making speculation. The analysis " 



O.u 



bridge" is a. great deal too elaborate and unintereatil . 
:be attack in the " Universal " is too smart, dogmatic, 
ind dashing. The same distinction might be ta 
with respect to two articles on Italy. We cannot read 
:he heavy dissertations imported from the banks of the 
Dam, and it is a little "too much of a good thing, " to 
itand the peppering shot whirl) comes " treah and fresh" 
rom the precincts of Ave- Maria- lane. Take a sp. 
Tien of the last. The Reviewer is speaking of the an- 
cient splendour of Rome i — 

" We ahall never nee those things again : they will lx> 
-rioted out by scientific foolery, by men, with spectacle on 
»*e, and system and nel [-sufficiency in heart, smJyf.i ■ 
if brickdust and developer* of oyKter-ahcils ; tlie son sj 
3din will yet encamp on the naked Aventine, and th.' 
{boat of FeUzeugmeiiurWinncn will sit in scum and il..- 
malaria on what once wa* the Capitul. 

'■ And what hope is there tbst another Rome will rise. 
tm in diminished glory, among the nations? derm 
■rill never build any thing better than a barrack, nor 
Prance than a theatre. England will for ever busy her 
-estlen bands in the fabrication of a prism or a pen it 



We will assert on our knowledge of human nature, that 
in the Carthago iff M the J never built any thing of ato" 
lint a dork or a dungeon t and on the same authority . 
will predict that the new Carthage will be barbsxou*, 
mouldering, and tateritian, while «ne brick can be aggluli- 

■ :ed unto another ; that while-wash and tiucco were the 

..-..I that the daughter, with similar loveliness in her life, 
mil subside into calx and aea-Mnd, with filial identity of 

Bating this propensity to be smart, the " Universal 
is an extremely clever work, and contains several inte- 
resting and able articles on the Marquess of Hastings' 
administration — Captain Smyth's Sicily — Psrry's Voy- 
age, and the stateof Spain. As it professes to rive an 
account of the literature of Europe, we would object to 
the length of many of the articles, especially in the way 
of quotation. There is at least twice as much of extract 
as there ought to be ; and there are not half as many 

iks noticed as there should have been. Much of the 
value of such a publication depends oo its giving. 

te account— an aperpt — of all that is doing in the 
intellectual world. How can this be done, if whole 
' ets are devoted to Ettayt on Scripture Sacrifit 
anil translations from German Navel*. Why not have 
a Catalogue Raitmmfe of new books. There is some- 
thing of this sort at the end of Colbum's Magazine, 
which is very well done. The Ri-cue Encyclopfdiqut 

■ still better as a model, though inaccurately and clum- 
sily got up. Why, our own pages are after all a better 
Universal Review than any we have yet seen. Let the 
projectors and editor* of this new publication profit by 
out advice and example, and they may make, what otber- 
srjsB they will not — a great bit in the literary work). 



REMINISCENCES OF ARTISTS. 



(iillkav, the caricaturist, like hi* great r 

Hogarth, waa apprenticed to a writing engraver, and ac- 

■ed the use uf the graving tool under the celebrated 
A«hby,who then resided at the bottom of Holhorn-hill. Many 
a Kjice specimen of penmanship wa* copied by young tJill- 
my, in sweeping flourishes, on the copper, from the ineom- 
I»iraOle pen o( Tnuikum, or Senium -tunc. Thi* wag used to 

that '■ the etirli) part of hit itfr might hrconwartt/ It the 
i,..../rr'*, huufdin rpi**intf itf /im. 1 ' Like Hogarth too, 

I »l occupied in this mechanical drudgery, the incipient 
." inal artirt wa.1 di«covenihle in i*rtain humorous scraps 
■ I ich he sketched on the horden of the e*irasj>« *■"«*- 

il and test. 
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oarwwzzi, nuu nere niictnninc uudmi uispis) 

for during his studies in that 1011001 of tuper-m. 

newi and elegance, verging on beautiful insipidity, did M 
display the rudiment* or that daring species of dramul 
design, that extraordinary graphic hyperbole, which almc*: 
met in iu highest Sight* the outpost* of the creations ol 
Michael Angck>. 

it was not likely that such an original would be (anient 
to ait year after year over a sheet of copper, perpetuating 
the renown of other*, whilst with a restless and ardent 
mind bent upon exploring unknown regions of taste with 
the bill of genius in his vigorous grasp, he could open a v.--. 
through the wilderness of art, and by a short and eccentlic 
cut reach the Temple of Fame, He set to work, and th- 
labour he achieved to the astonishment of the goddess, w . 
one day beheld this new wild votary unceremoniously 
scampering up the steps to her altar. 

The inventive faculties of such a mind as his— its apti- 
tude to seize upon the most prominent features of pnssinj- 
events J the cxhaustless fecundity of thought that occupied 
the remotest comer of his crowded compositions ; his com- 
prehensive knowledge of the human visage.ila passions aiwl 
expression ; his original perceptions of physiognomy as ex- 
hibited in anever-rnding variety of masks, so easily liken- 
ed to all, and copied individually fromnonej his chars c- 
ters, like Shakspeare's, though creations othisown brain, 
yet fitting and consistent in form, action, and attributes. 
All those faculties surprise the more, centering as they dn! 
in such kman, — one of his slouchinijgaitandcnreleBs habit-, 
who with all his capacity for creation and power of execu- 
tion, with such apparent energy of thought and deep read- 
ing in the living book of human action, appeared scarce; . 
to think at all, and to care no more for the actors in the 
mighty drama which he depicted, nor for the events whi'-l: 
he so wonderfully dramatised, tlian if he had no participa- 
tion in the good or evil of his day. 

How the phrenologists would have christened thelitil. 
mountains on the chart of such a cranium a* that of Gill- 
ray'n; or what discoveries the physiognoi 
made in the map of such a face as his, lies 
tude of sober speculation to make out. T 
of such eccentric characters elude philosophical ennuirv 
such individuals can only be compared to themselves. f|. 
probably never enquired further into motives than as then 
was a necessity for doing of something to live, to do thai 
which was eaaicst to accomplish ; and if he could supply tin 
wants of his mouth 1> the industry of hi? hand, he was ful- 
filling all the moral and physical obligations of his nature. 

What can be more ludicrous than the grave philosoph's 
ingsof the learned upon the mental structure of being! 
thus eminently endued with the rare gift of original it'. 
How vain to attempt to analyse those extraordinary mind | 
that know not nor pretend to know the spring of their out 
faculties. Of Butler, his sage commentator* have said th 
he must certainly have been one of the most deeply real 
men of his time. Butler, perhaps, would have been the hi ■ 
to laugh at such a complimentary assertion. Shakapearc 
say his annotators, must have waded deep into the vnrioii 

... .,; ■ .,.- perspicuity of u:_ 
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iftly s> 



ir pounces 

cted wights who accom- 

. .indertook without adentific parade, and 

. ,.... „.ie appearance of rule or preconcerted plan. 

I His best designs were aff-liand compositions: and although. 
1 he knew that these effusions or his graphic skill were supe- 
rior to ttose of his compeers, he was so little wrapt in lis 



own conceit, that be supposed another might do as mil * I 
himself if he tried. 

He used to smoke his pipe with his early employer*, sod I 
would exert his faculties more to win a bowl ol punch tan ' 
to gain ten pounds. Holland, a print-seller in DrurT-hae.' 
was one of his first encouragert. I have lately aeen a Stan I 
etched by Gillray (Or Holland, dated 177f. The conjee; I 
is discreditable to the taste of the publisher and the bidH. , 
In this early work, however, it is discoverable that beta- 
nefited by his sojournment with Bartolozxi ; there »■> 

, freedom united withagraceful execution of the needle, is«' 
proves he had worked in the school of a master. The din- 
ing too is marked with character and spirit, 

) The rarly political caricatures of his prolific hand, sen ' 

Sne rally directed against the government party. Thar 
was hired to do, usually at a small price, stipulated sr- 
cording to the will of his employers. The acquirement of 
wealth, however, it seems, on the authority of those •:«' 
knew him most intimately, was tlie least object of hiacon- 
siderattoii. Many stories related of him, too well autaeo-, 
ticatcd to leave a doubtof the facts, declare himtohtwi 
been a stranger to the feelings or IriendVhip, and Nate-! 
times meanly mischievous in his con tracted circle. 

Few men have been more execrable, or contemptible in | 
private lite, than those who have lived by satirising tarir 
contemporaries. Churchill, cognomened the r-lmtal- 
bruiier, wan a disgrace to the church, and aa a satiri>L i| 
remorseless savage. Peter Pindar was a mercenary Ma-i 
sualist, and died a hoary reprobate. Anthony PasnBinsfcl 
a literary ruffian, and a nuisance in society. Oflbosevbe 
have followed in the same track, without a tyihe of uVri 1 
originality, or their wit, their history would be but sn- 1 
tied record of audacity, treachery, and falsehood, USD-; 
neas, and infamy. j 

Gillray, however, must not be mixed with this sirtni 1 
fraternity. His aberrations were more the resulloflw 
habits, and the want of self-esteem, than from malurciti. \ 
tuny, or meannew. He was a careless sort of cynic, err | 
wliu neither loved, nor hated society. Mrs. HumphiejM 
ami her maid Betty, were all the world to him— they am: ! 
Iii in the trouble of thinking or household albura, and hat! 
for that, they too, might have walked with other gbocui 
into tin- It.'.] -V;,. forwhathe had cared. ' 

For years, he riccasionally smoked his pipe at tbeBfli 
the Coal-hole, or the Coach -and- Horses ; and although the i 
convives whom lie met at such dingy rendezvous, knr* ' 
that he was that Gillray, who fabricated Ihofe coiukj. 
full, the very atom/of Farmer iieorgt, and Hmut-Parii. 1 
of Billy Pitt, and Black Charley, he never sought. Wr! 
that low coxcomb Norland, to become king of the era- 1 
pany. He neither exacted, nur were they inclined to pai ' 
him, any particular homage. In truth, with hi- morale ' 
neighbouring shop-keepers, and master- manufacturer-, be 
passed for no greater wit than his neighbours. Row!: ' 



aweni upon the adiuis of copper and aquafortis ; 1 . 

the world was one vast masquerade ; and then enter into 
the common chat of the room, smoke their cigars, drinl, 

hands at the door— link up at the stars, say it is a (rwt) 
night, and depart one fur the Adelnhi, the other *»«■ 
Jamea's-Btreet, each to his bachelor Vtieil. 

Gillray's humorous elates on domestic subject*, rani; 
wounded private feelings. His Tiro-aemif ff'hiit. »i-> 
rubber at the expenee of his good friend, and kind Undla!-. 
tlie late Mrs. Humphreys, so well known in tlie little M 
in St. James's-elreet, bIbsiu his patroness and publi»bn 
for 00 many ycara. This lady had a party— their ■*■•[ 
card-table on the occasion. Something displeased tbrf- 1 
itic, and immediately appeared the plate of the pMh 
group. One of the guests was a foreigner, now abroad."* 
othcra well known in the neighbourhood of Bnry-slrrrt, I 
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the rapidity with whirl) be etched them, astonish „ 

who were eye witnesses of hit power*. Tliii> (acuity «« 
early developed— he seemed to perioral all bil operations 
without an eflhrt. Many fears ago, he had an apartment 
m a court in Ilolbnrn. A commercial agent had a mmraiit- 
■ion to get a satirical design etched, but he bad repeatedly 
railed in the ahsi-nre of the artist. He lived westward, 
and on hia may to the city called again, and found Gillray 
at home. *• You have loata patron, ''said he— "you areal- 

ow— what— what U your object t" Mid the 

this subject, drawn and etched,'' aaid the 

' but now it in too late." " When is it 

ited?"— " Why, to-morrow."—" It shall be done.'' — 
"Impossible Gillray V— Where are you going ?*'— " On- 
ward to the Bank.'—" When do you return ?"— " At lour 
o'clock.''— (It was now eleven)—" I'll bet you a bowl or 
punch it shall becom pitted, etched, and bitten in, before 



artist. 



, ipleted, et 

that time."— "Done!" The 
tained many figure! 



lpl oyer's c ipence. 



.. finished, ._ _. . 

_ r were mutually pleased. 

drunken bout at a tavern, at the 



Madi 

tbeae, so professionally eminent for inve 
tirical humour, naturally suppose thei 

universally " *" -.-»-- ■ >■ 



characters like 

society must be 
necessity, be the 



and soul of the convivial board. Men, 

see much, and speculate but little, know better. Among the 
dullest in company, could be pointed out those who are 
tsvsssVnis icifrV by tb'maelves; and this, not from pride of 
their superior faculty for invention or humour, or from an 
unwillingness to plca>e, but from a constitutional shyness, 
or modest desire to avoid notice or applause; or from indo- 
lence, or actually [mm conscious (fulness when absent 
from the study and the desk, when without the pencil, or 






Peter Pindar was witless, even over I 
moat intimate cronies. Anthony Pasqi 
not prone to converse. Churchill was a smay mi. ouurr 
was lively, neither drunk nor sober, only a choice coinna- 
nion when half-gout ; bencr, as the witty Duke of Buck- 
ingham observed, " he was to be compared to a skittle, lit- 
tie at hi i th ends, but treat in the middle." Burton, who! 
bad no less humour than Cervantes, and the learning of a 
whole university, was neither a clieerful companion, nor 
endurable to bimsrlf. A hundred more could be named 
whose aptitude and promptness to discover the ridiculous 
side of human action, ha* astonished the grave : and yet 
these men who have thus exposed lolly to the laughter of 
mankind, have been themselves the dullest dogs alive. 
Poor Gillray was always hypped, and at last sunk into that 
deplorable state of menial aberration, which verifies the 



to require enforced reneti 

„ has been acknowledged thi 

every civilized people. Caricature 



proofs, in stone and in wood. Many of the seats, 1_ 

stalls of our old monastic institution!, were carved with 
satire upon certain holy hypocrites, and the scenes of pur- 
gatory, found among trie ancient fragments of sculptured 
art, the ingenious labours of these enlightened men, were 
obviously intended to correct the misdoings of "' 

members of the old religion, which provoked sta , 

' ' their church in tlie ruin consequent upon the 



Reform; 



. Englu. 






i* the origin of caricature would require much tim 

'i. A short sketch of its rise and pr. 

greas, however, for the present, may amuse the readers of 

" ""-"»•— " l —'lis intended to 

lapers, rommu 

'ptable, directed to 



It hi too old an ohservati 
tion, that ' 

last attaii. , , _ .. ,....,... . 

seems to siguare with this remarkable fart in the . 
of human invention. Indeed, it appears to have been tl 
very last discovery of all tbe manifold imaginations of wi 
Satire, perhaps, is as old as society ; but graphic satire 
a modern invention. Yet. when we consider the wonilert 
aptitude of the pencil, in pourtraying the ridiculous ar 
outre, the never ending invention of its cap--' 
and correct vice and folly, we are lost u. 
dullness of our progenitors in leaving it to st 

the la«t century, to ■■ Jfarf il out." 



ts capacities In 



The Monks, however, 
extent of this ce 

learning, the 



val o 



.__ Somerset Houn. .._ . 

the subject at length in some fulur 

lions on the subject would be very ai 

the care of the publisher. 

There is reason for believing that this amusing species or 

notable fraud, tbe 

in wac afflicted with 

for becoming rich without the eflbrls 

of industry, or tbe possession of wealth. Hogarth was 
among the hrst to expose the audacious cupidity of the pro- 
jectors, and the egregious credulity of bis countrymen, by 
certain political prints, which in the modern phrase, would 
be denominated caricatures, tliuugh improperly so; for hia 
designs were burlesques upon the inconsistency and ahsur- 
dity of the limes, a sort of political dramas, whr 

actors were stranjie men, but no monsters. His sat 

e, were occasionally tar-feuhed and obscure, but others 
... . 

itirised by Swift and Pope, 
..... nun . nu .._, „.„.„, -.^t-idtlicirnMirt to tin? ki-' 
of Burlington, a nobleman of a munificent spirit, an r 
rourager of tbe fine arts, in some uf which his lordship w. 
no mean professor, particularly in architecture. In tim 
days poets were apt rather to over-flatter their patruns. 
Pope wrote an essay on Taste. My Lord Burlington wr- 

EK""" """ 

as thought i 
luse of the injured 
party, ana u ms r....\.- spirit in satire, attacked tbe 

author of the DasajflX |B Assailed Mr. Pupe with his 01 
weapons. Tl i. , ..r .-. I : isc first satirical attack upon a 

formidable ji Uu. The print represented Pope white- 
washing Hurlinuiun House, and splashing whoever might 
chance to be passing by. 

The effect of this graphic squib was el 
garth was complimented for his daring spirit in thus at- 
tacking the most formidable satirist that England had then, 
or perhaps haa ever yet produced. "" It'htu Grrrk met' 

Pope, who had been a merciless flogger, writhed undi 
tbe lash. None are so thin skinned as those who delight i 
flaying others. The poet drove oil' to his lawyer, medits. 
tng legal revenge : hut bis Iriends, after salting his back, 
helped him on with hia clothes, and advised him to let his 
antagonist alone. He threatened the painter with a niche 
in a new Dunriatl, hut bis murage cooled, and it waa left 
for Chun-hill to revenge the injured ghust of the bard of 
Twickenham. 

Hogarth's humour was happily played off on the death of 

Vannaken. This ! ..... . . , 

by old Jonathan 
populur portrait painters of the ti 
draperies, back-grounds, — ■ - 
lib loss was irreparable 

trie task. In our day, we know not who ran perform these 
subordinate pari* of a pirtiin' «" well as (he |*inters them- 
selves. Hogarth, whose i...ncil no .me el- could wield. 
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till' |. resent (lav 



stage, although wo are tu understand him as alludingtiiE in 
met tu Hint i.l Ennlnnd. 

" I'aleuHiie. Hut the sport is nt n new play, to observe 
the sway and vhrii'iy ■ p I ii|>hiiiiri thai ftn^Heih il : a UAH 

shall have such a nmiu-i il mi.Mii: I indnmenl poured am 

in the throng there, us ridieulom a- launhWr itself. One 
7Hj-j In- hkc- iLi.t [tic MTiiiiis.'. HiiiitluT likes nut ibe plot. 
niniiliiT in it I tu' | i1j> i in it, ..ml •.'.ini'iini'.- ii Id low whaoomn 

ni'i Ilii'iv [iil-i. ■(• In live yeari., lit a [i.irliament lirucor 

so, will lie ns. deep inin-rl in ein-nriiu an the best, and nvew 
by Gal'tfml lie would never stir bin toot to tee a hundred 

'■ There are two sorts of persons that are commonly infoe- 
tious to a whole iimliinry. line is the rude Imrharoua cjew, 
a people that have nn brains and v-t uruunded^udgincnta: 
these will hiss any tliii'^ that i i-et alsive their prouaded 
capacities, but the other are north the observation i'faiUi. 
The capricious irallani-. have taken -mti a habit of dislike in 
all thin**, that they u ill appmie m [aithing, be il never aa 
conceited or elaborate, but it iii-;n r-- d. making wry (tea. 
and spitting, wa^tine. their i j i ■ 1 1 l- 1 , t in if, and cry filthy! 
filthy! simply uttcrmu tlieir own condition, and mini 
their wryert couutenanc - intend u[ avi. e, to turn the good 
*' ■-* shall nit near them (rum what thrj 



behold.'' 

There >- a kind of fresh 
a first night, " 
pieces of die stage. It 
than the player, and an 



nava 



a the a 



er, niiu w> ik in iBimiiint of the wliole plot and 
emu ultimo e of tin' ill . . r, t : . T "' inoeltv. il does not ail watth- 
itig the clap-trap*, the defiles and narrow passes when it 
was wont to see the performer rise to meet tlie difficulties 
ol tbe situation, and ulumi every thoron^h-bred piltiU. 

skilled in the peculiar en-ell ie- ol his lavorite*. await* 

in anxious curiam -ili'iic his eun'i'-iou out of the Mrngglr 
to uri'ct his triumph, as our liiicbithrrs sul u ted the dux* 
with pipe and tabor, ivhm -he s[i|.]»d out from under an 
eclipse. Their ;i|i|.r.''. iim-, .w-\ ■■ by bum usoakind of 
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the latter case : thanks to the rare of the manager, the au- 
jience on such occasions arc selected without being select, 
partial without being friendly, and porta/, though there is 
no overflow; from all which characteristic* it may be con- 
cluded that I did not owe my seat in the pit to the " open 
tesatne '' of the manager's favour. It may be suspected 
that the canons of criticism which he who pays his money 
ind he who does not, discharge against the piece, are of a 
very different calibre : the good humour of the one com- 
mences before he enters the house ; the good humour of 
the other must be secured after he is seated. It will be 
mcatcd tliat those sketches of a first night have been drawn 
from the comedy which but a few evenings since was a can- 
didate for favour. In this respect it was more fortunate 
than the speech to which Hamlet alludes, for it did please 
the million, and that most boisterously, and the play bills 
while they announce it as a " successful comedy," intend 
to mark as with an asterisk the narrow list of aspirants who 
have had their claim to such an honour recognised. That 
it is a smart lively piece can scarcely be disputed ; a sparkle 
of words almut it, and frequently too much of the effect 
trusted to a play upon them. The plot is not original, and 
would not be very impressive if it was — the prison scene is 
the best, hut there is something revolting to delicacy in 
the acquiescence of Lorenzo the lover to avenge the sup- 
posed inconstancy of his mistress, by uniting her to the 
inmate of a jail. But it is no part of my purpose to criti- 
cise the merits of u Pride shall have a Fall**' which would 
now be but a stale and unprofitable office. I content my- 
self with having marked the external characters of the 
hou-e on the first night of a new play, and it is hut fair to 
interpret the good humour it displayed, to be the best cri- 
terion of it* worth. 

There was of course a prologue and an epilogue, for that 
part of ancient etiquette is still deemed indispensable on 
the birth night of every child of the comic or the tragic 
muse. Either plays have grown worse, or audiences have 
become more difficult to please than formerly, for there is 
certainly a great difference in the tone of these preliminary 
addresses. In the present day all is beseeching, coaxing, 
and deprecating a coming storm : each part of the house 
has its appropriate distribution of incense: the dreadful 
pit, the slumbering boxes, and the mighty gods. It was 
very different in theearlier history of our stage ; for, if I am 
to judge by the prologues now before me, the audience ap- 
peared to be the party obliged, and the players gave a irW- 
come* as if addressing guests rather than judges. If a rea- 
son mitrht be offered for this supposed alteration in the 
style of the prologue, I would be inclined to say that it 
arose out of the change which has taken place in the situa- 
tion of both parties. While the players were, generally 
speaking, the servants of the nobility, they might on that 
account be a little inclined to assume something over an 
audience which probably was not always of the most re- 
spectable description. Besides, the public taste had not 
yet l>cen glutted to excess by the variety of pieces fitted for 
representation; and where there was so little to chuse 
from, there would of necessity be less nicety of being pleas- 
ed. This confidence of a favourable hearing will. I think, 
abundantly appear from the introductory lines of the pro- 
lotrues from which I quote ; and that tliey were the appen- 
dages of no ordinary pieces, and may therefore be assumed 
as a specimen of the existing fashion, may be inferred from 
the epithet bestowed on the plays to which they belonged 
in the preface to them, where they are designated the 
•* Gratim TheatrateV' or a '• Ternary of Graces:"— 

" You who are seated and for entrance pay, 
I bid you kindly welcome to our play." 

Prologue to the Marriage Brother, 1662. 

" You're welcome, but our plot I dare not tell yee, 
For fear I friicht a lady with great belly." 

Prologue to Grim, the Cottier of Croydon, 1668. 



The prologue of the remaining play in this Ternary, is in 
a similar style. Even Ben Jonson employs the same Ian* 

Stage in addressing the audience. " In the play of Every 
an out of Mis Humour, Carlo Buffone. when he under- 
takes to speak the prologue in place of the character who 
goes by that name in the piece, sap, " Gentles, all I can 
say for him is, you are welcome : I could wish my bottle 
here amongst you, but there is an old rule, no pledging 
your own health. Marry if any here be thirsty for it; their 
best way that I know is, sit still, seal up their lips, and 
drink so much of the play in at their own ears. 1 ' I pre- 
sume few would venture such an admonition to the pit of 
the present day. 

• It would be interesting to know the hirtory of the old inns of 
London, many of which are of great antiquity, and mast haye been 
witnet«es of strange occurrences. Sir Walter Raleigh instituted a 
meeting of wits at the Mermaid Inn, in Friday-street. What a ga- 
laxy of talent was assembled here! Shakespeare, Beaumont, 
Fletdher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, and Dunne. 
** What things haye we *een 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that haye been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame. 
As if that eyery one from whence they came 
Had meant to put hit whole life in a Je»t." 

Bemumont in a Letter to Jonson. 

f There was rather an alarming Intimation respecting these 
largetses (orders) in future thrown out in the epilogue to the new 
piece:— 

* No standing room. 

And not an order for a year to cone.* 

This was literally to throw crumbs, and to cry out H starttHngi." 

DRAMA. 



Kin*'* Theatre,— The Opera has in no respect fulfilled 
the promises with which it commenced. Great things 
were to be achieved, far beyond all former darinjr. The 
town was not to be won by any insidious provocatives, hut 
was absolutely to be taken by storm. All the strong holds 
of fashionable reluctance were to he routed up, and the 
most extravagant anticipations were indulged in as the 
success of the season. And yet, after all. what has been 
the fact. Take away Catalani, and there is nothing at all 
to admire, sc ar cely any thing to tolerate. Rossini has 
appeared at the piano, and Colhran has sung upon the stage. 
The vision of the one and singing of the other, are very un- 
substantial and unsatisfactory things. They furnish but 
" lenten entertainment." But Pasta is to come.— Alas! 
and what of that. Madame Pasta is a cleverish woman, 
and nothing more. She is not unknown to the tandon 
audiences, and has already sung at the Opera. Her suc- 
cess was not very great, and we have not learnt that any 
wonderful improvement has taken place in her voice, 
science, or execution. The operas hitherto selected have 
been familiar enough, with the exception of Zelmira, whose 
acquaintance we could have dispensed with. Looking to 
the past, therefore, we have not much reason to be grate- 
ful : all our hope is in the future. 

// Barbiere was performed on Tuesday. Garcia and 
Benetti being indisposed, the parts of the ( ottnt and Figaro 
were sustained by Curioni and Placci. Curioni is not so 
good a singer or actor &« Garcia, and Placci is in both re- 
spects better than Benetti. What we lose in one we gain 
in the other. The public probably thought differently, for 
the house was singularly ill -at tended. There is but one 
thing for the managers to do : on all occasions when Cata- 
lani does not play, to select some opera les* known to the 
town than Ml Barbiere. Try D*m (iioranni: we will 
engage that the liouse shall be crowded. Catalani is sure 
to thron&r the boxes whenever her name is announced ; but 
Catalani does not always sin*. 

Drury Lame.— Thin thca.tte i 'ir»'^x^-w€\^^^'^^fc^'^- 
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Ik*» which toot excellent mitrellnny 
irUfU, demands the thanks ol all lo- 
.tin* chit-chat. Your «jrre*[wndelit, 
Fpiuagenarian. hi* favored ac through 
■haracteriitir anecdote "! tl>e lair Jo- 
. I am willing to oHer an ""■aetonal 
the following ecr»p« are >">rtby your 
Ice up my pen again >■> Tour *•*»!«. 

—Your reader*, perbaiw. may lilte to 
ith another trait ortao o( that truly 



ell. When I tart saw him he w» 
ael picture* in a atntc o( d-'*poodeney 
more so. ai I waa then, 1 hough ao ar- 



iaaiateeat raiaenc *— "Thm. I baa; the I 

Wnekmtkk and that." - jnaeafaendy fiai.i r,) - — d , 
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•edwifc. The most seemingly, congenial, and in te- 
g pair, that Hymen ever lighted to the bat; altar— 
Ma their questioners and auditors. In mother part, 
certain officer* of the northern eipedition, amongst 
st Fiahei and Beverley. It was highly amuaing to 
to the jumble of recitals of theae remote region*, 
liferent climates— the cross-readings aa it were of the 
a of Ashuntee, and frigorifics of Esquimau*. In one 
■ou beard of naked molten flesh, in the next of men 
' '"" converted into ire. The whole party were 
The circumstances of the scene 

Bowdicb once again, and 

i his intelligent 

'of the 



and which in a former number we hare mentioned) inter- 
rupted her progress in the business of the stage for seve- 
ral years ; but for the last twenty she remained in the quiet 

possession of all the capital characters, and. of the hearts of 
the enamoured public: her voice was musically nlaintiva 
In all characters of tenderness a "* 



rings of tl 



a the 



nd cold by ti 






rches, but our hope 



the fatal climate, and the scions of the ft 

Joubtless be cherished— and the widow, we trust, 
a use her own words, in the sympathies of a bei 
t-ople, " May yet kwnt comparative happintu." 
the pathetic appeal of this afflicted lady, may be 
j-ly felt, and generously commiserated by her 



April, wl.li 
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e extraordinary fate that attended this species or dra- 
poetry, on its first introduction, deserves to be re- 
d. The author, the celebrated poet, Mr. Gay, was 
well-known/ as a man of considerable geniuH, and 
a former productions, and hia amiable character in 
te life, enjoyed the friendship of all the distinguished 
rs of the day. Most of the songs are complete cpi- 
i. After this, will it be credited, that the managers 
e Theatre Royal, Drury-iane, peremptorily re- 
I the opera! Nay, it was even reported, that the 
r manager, who allowed it to be performed, gave it 
er the first rehearsal, and it was with great difficulty 
lid be prevailed upon to make the trial : and, indeed, 
e first night of performance, i (a fate was for some 
ioubtful. The first actwsa received withsilentatten- 
not a hand moved ; at the end of the act the whole 
rice roee up, and every man seemed to be comparing 
with his neighbour, and the general opinion was in 
-our. In the second act they broke their silence, to 
eat joy of the performers, to say nothing of the un- 
mt feelings it removed at once from the mind of the 
r ; and the last act met with universal applause. This 
was performed sixty-three nights to overflowing 
s. Rich was manager of the theatre when the Beg- 
Opera was produced ; an intimate friend of Gay's re- 
■d. that it was a piece likely to make Rich gay, and 



:ny age has its favourite celebrated actor, or actress, 
Cibber very justly enjoyed that happiness for more 
twenty year*. The first part in which this distin- 
;d actress app-sred waa Zara, then translated from 
re, hy Aaron Hill, Esq., in the year 1734, and ather 
appearance she became a favourite with tbe public. 
i. Cibber was sister to the celebrated Doctor Ami; 
amagewiliMr. Theophilus Cibber was very much 



, ._„_, jt, pity, dbdain, and 

ill those gradations of the various passion? she greatly 
felt, and vigorously expressed. Her face, her figure, and 
her manner were irresistibly impressive, and her voice waa 
penetrating to admiration. Actresses may have had more 
majesty, morefire, but I believe that all the tragic charac- 
ter* truly feminine, greatly conceived, and highly written, 
bad a superior representative in Mrs. Cibber, than in any 
other actress. She certainly -i aa not so happy in comedy, 
but it would be no bad compliment to tell any actress of 
the present day she was ber equal. In tbe School/or Lo- 
-*■ rformed the part of Calia, whose age ismen- 



. », she performed U__ ,. 
joned in the play to be si: 



if Calia, wh 

■n, and Mrs. 



circumstance was owing entirely 
etry and exact proportion in her 
tied with ber to her death, 



form, that happily 



Of all the ..... , 

know none equal to that of Conitancc in King 

Cibber surpassed all that have followed her in that charac- 
ter. When she entered with her hair dishevelled, and with 
wildness in her eyes, having lost her son — " her pretty 
Arthur!'' tbe Cardinal and others attempting to comfort 
her, she sunk on the ground — and looking round with a 
dignified wildness and horror, said — 

" Here /, and Sorrow sit I this is my throne 1— 
Let Kings come and bow to it I" 
Nothing that ever waa exhibited could exceed this picture 
of distress ! And nothing that ever came from tbe mouth 
of mortal was ever spoken with more dignified propriety ! 
It is impossible to convey to those who have not had the 
satisfaction of seeing certain actors and actresses, their pe- 
culiar excellencies. The painter's art lives on the canvas, 
but the actor's must die with him ! This truth is feelingly 
expressed in the following lines, which were introduced in 
the Prologue written by Mr. Garrick to the comedy of the 
Ctandertinc Marriage, which at the same time bear* teati- 
mony of his high sense of the merit* of his celebrated con- 
temporaries, Mrs. Cibber and Mr. (juin.*— 

The Paititeri dead, yet still be charms the eye; 

ves, his fame can never die: 

ta hi* hour on the stage, 
i-an scarce extend bis fame to hair an age; 
Nor pen, nor pencil can an actor save, 
The art and artist share one common grave. 
O let me drop, one tributary tear. 
On poor Jack Falstaff's grave, and Juliet's bier I 
You to their worth must testimony give: 
Tis in your hearts alone their fame can live. 
Still as the scenes or life will shift away, 
The strong impressions of their art decay t 
Your children, cannot feel what you have known : 
They'll boast of Qmni and Cihbm of their own. 
The greatest glory of our happy few, 
Is tone felt, and be approved by You. 
Mrs. Cibber died in January, 1766. She was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and her pall was supported by persons 
of distinction. 
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